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Letters 


i 


Almost  like  being  there 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  extend  to  you  my 
sincere  appreciation  and  congratulations  on 
your  articles  in  the  recent  issue  of  The  Alum- 
nus magazine.  Your  articulation  of  those 
"Seven  Critical  Days"  was  both  extremely  sen- 
sitive and  accurate.  I  almost  had  the  feeling 
that  you  were  there  during  those  days.  Al- 
though your  article  concerning  me  was  very 
flattering,  I  did  feel  that  you  had  a  special 
sensitivity  and  understanding  of  me  that  I 
think  only  a  few  people  have  acquired  during 
my  tenure  here  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst.  Trustee  Troy's  article 
concerning  Dr.  Tippo  was  also  very  appro- 
priate, timely  and  sensitive.  I  have  enjoyed 
your  other  contributions  to  the  alumni  maga- 
zine but  had  to  write  this  letter  since  this  one 
was  of  particular  personal  interest  to  me. 

Again,  please  accept  my  congratulations,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
you  a  very  happy  and  productive  new  year.  I 
look  forward  to  the  coming  year  with  great 
anticipation  to  your  articles  in  The  Alumnus. 

RANDOLPH  W.  BROMERY 
Acting  Chancellor 

Short  notes  from  old  friends 

I  wish  to  comment  on  J.  Dickstein  '63's  rather 
shallow  evaluation  of  the  present  goals  of  her 
former  classmates  (appearing  in  "Letters," 
The  Alumnus,  December/January  1972).  She 
finds  the  achievements  of  U.  of  M.  alumni  as 
they  appear  in  "The  Classes  Report"  to  be 
"greedy,  material,  and  ego-aggrandizing."  She 
suggests  equal  space  for  the  many  (like  her- 
self, I  assume)  with  alternate  life  styles,  which 
she  garnishes  with  such  adjectives  as  "human- 
itarian," "Utopian,"  and  "spiritual." 

My  first  impression  was  that  the  contribu- 
tions to  "The  Classes  Report"  are  sent  by  the 
alumni  themselves,  with  no  effort  made  by  The 
Alumnus  to  selectively  print  stories  of  accept- 
able life  styles.  Surely  the  true  humanitarian 
would  be  among  the  last  to  wish  to  rush  into 
print  with  the  story  of  his  unselfishness.  And 


our  nationally  known  luminaries,  such  as  Wil- 
liam Manchester,  Buffy  Ste.  Marie,  and  Taj 
Mahal,  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  chit- 
chat of  "The  Classes  Report,"  which  I  had  up 
to  this  point  regarded  as  a  series  of  short  notes 
from  old  friends. 

My  own  analysis  of  the  class  notes  — admit- 
tedly no  less  subjective  than  Ms.  Dickstein's — 
finds  many  who  are  teachers,  social  workers, 
engineers,  accountants,  husbands  and  wives, 
mothers  and  fathers.  To  me  they  appear  to  be 
ordinary  people  doing  the  everyday  work  of 
society  and  in  their  own  ways  thereby  serving 
the  family  of  man  and  woman.  Ms.  Dickstein 
seems  to  prefer  to  condemn  out  of  hand  what 
motivated  others  in  choosing  their  roles  of 
service  to  society.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
salaried  employees  who  are  also  engaged  in 
volunteer  service  to  their  communities,  but 
who  would  never  dream  of  bragging  openly 
about  their  good  works. 

Finally,  many  University  graduates  worked 
their  way  through  UMass  from  blue  collar 
backgrounds,  so  they  may  perhaps  be  for- 
given for  a  certain  justifiable  pride  at  having 
won  some  of  the  material  security  which  they 
were  unable  to  take  for  granted  as  students. 

ILANA  MOTYKA  PRATT  '65 

JoUet,  Illinois 

Peanut  progress 

People  greet  me  with  "How  is  the  peanut  busi- 
ness?" I  want  to  thank  The  Alumnus  and  its 
editor,  Katie  Gillmor,  for  publishing  "The 
Peanut  Papers."  One  can  never  prove  such 
things,  but  I  suspect  that  the  spirit  of  that  arti- 
cle helped  to  attract  a  generous  audience  for 
the  annual  scholarship  fund  concert.  One 
alumnus,  too  far  away  to  come,  wrote  me  di- 
rectly and  sent  an  encouraging  check. 

On  the  continuing  saga  of  my  correspond- 
ence with  Planters:  during  my  absence  on  a 
sabbatical  trip,  students  tried  to  get  peanuts  to 
use  the  machine  for  concert  publicity.  The 
area  representative  sent  a  memo  informing 
them  that  peanuts  are  sent  in  350  lb.  lots  to 
be  distributed  to  vendors,  and,  further,  ad- 
vising them  where  they  could  buy  (?)  peanuts 
for  the  machine.  The  machine  holds  2  lbs.  and 
my  studio  in  Cottage  C  is  hardly  Broadway 
and  42nd  Street. 

When  the  letters  first  began,  my  colleagues 
and  I  had  visions  of  a  Planters  truck  pulling 
up  to  the  building,  and  men  unloading  quan- 
tities of  peanuts  being  photographed  by  TV 


cameras  for  the  Walter  Cronkite  show — at 
least.  So — I  would  hardly  be  daunted  by  such 
a  snag.  I  have  written  to  the  Planters  executive 
who  made  the  agreement  with  us.  I'm  certain 
he'll  find  a  solution  to  what  is  surely  one  of 
Big  Business'  simpler  problems. 

You  might  not  be  able  to  get  to  campus  for 
your  5^  worth  of  peanuts,  but  checks  for  the 
Howard  Lebow  Scholarship  Fund  c/o  the 
Treasurer's  Office  can  be  mailed  anytime.  This 
year's  recipient,  Gerald  Chenoweth,  will  tell 
you  $200  ain't  peanuts! 

DOROTHY  ORNEST 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Ed:  Planters'  New  York  office  called  as  we 
went  to  press.  The  peanuts  are  on  their  way. 


Linguistics:  Round  three 

I  hardly  expected  that  my  criticisms  of  Profes- 
sor Freeman's  article  would  effect  the  re- 
sponses printed  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Alum- 
nus, but  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments in  my  defense  because  I  gather  that  I 
didn't  make  myself  sufficiently  clear  in  my  first 
letter. 

First,  I  admit  to  leaving  off  the  phrase  "as 
far  as  we  know."  Anyone  who  re-reads  the 
original  article  by  Mr.  Freeman  will  see  the 
omission  at  once.  But  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
omission  in  any  way  vitiates  my  argument, 
which  was  specifically  that  the  ability  to  ac- 
quire and  use  language  is  not  unique  to  man. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Rosa  is  correct  in  writing  that 
"this  research  has  not  been  the  most  fruitful 
of  the  study  of  man's  linguistic  capability." 
However,  nothing  in  my  letter  indicated  that 
research  on  dolphins  had  anything  to  do  with 
human  linguistics.  I  simply  referred  to  one 
area  of  scientific  investigation  which  would 
substantiate  my  generalization  about  the  abil- 
ity of  animals  to  use  language.  I  should  appre- 
ciate knowing  the  misconceptions  about 
language  study  which  my  letter  seems  to  ex- 
emplify. 

Second,  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  ethol- 
ogy is  not  much  more  than  a  decade  older  than 
linguistics  was  that  scientific  knowledge  is 
quickly  acquired,  quickly  theorized,  and  often 
quickly  discarded.  Most  conscientious  scien- 
tists will  admit  to  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
transience  of  their  factual  information  and  will 
therefore  be  somewhat  hesitant  about  making 
broad,  sweeping  generalizations.  Members  of 
the  humanities  are,  alas,  not  always  as  cau- 


tious.  My  implication,  which  was  not  clear 
enough  to  notice,  was  that  if  you  wait  just  a 
few  years,  a  Noam  Chomsky  may  appear  and 
develop  some  kind  of  biolinguistic  discipline. 
Who  knows? 

Third,  one  can  obviously  refer  to  a  variety 
of  authorities  for  purposes  of  vindication  in 
matters  of  grammatical  propriety.  Professor 
Rosa  chooses  Bryant's  Current  American 
Usage.  I,  alternatively,  might  choose  Fowler's 
Modern  English  Usage,  a  book  which  does  not 
find  many  devotees  of  late.  But  I  think  author- 
ity makes  less  of  a  cogent  case  for  dangling  vs. 
non-dangling  participles  than  does  the  deci- 
sion as  to  which  of  two  possible  alternatives 
communicates  words  on  paper  most  effectively. 
I  can  remember  arguing  this  matter  for  the 
duration  of  a  semester,  as  an  undergraduate, 
with  Lili  Rabel,  in  her  "History  of  the  English 
Language"  course.  Professor  Freeman  admits 
that  some  dangling  participles  are  "proper  ob- 
jects of  censure."  Others,  like  his,  presumably, 
are  not.  As  soon  as  English  teachers  begin  to 
make  allowance  for  the  exceptions,  they  as 
soon  find  difficulty  holding  fast  to  the  rule.  Pro- 
fessors Freeman,  Rabel  (and  possibly  Rosa)  do 
not  find  anything  wrong  with  such  tendencies. 
But  I,  for  one,  cannot  defend  a  rule  which  is 
innately  relative.  If  I  make  the  leap  demanded 
of  me  in  Professor  Freeman's  article  and  sup- 
ply the  "we"  missing  in  his  clause  "returning 
to  one  of  our  original  ungrammatical  exam- 
ples," then,  presumably,  I  can  likewise  be  ex- 
pected to  supply  the  participial  subject  missing 
in  the  censurable  sentence,  "Having  eaten 
lunch,  the  truck  drove  off." 

STEVEN  FINER  '69 

Department  of  English 
Boston  University 


Poor  taste 

In  the  December/January  1972  issue  of  The 
Alumnus,  on  page  35,  under  the  heading  "Cor- 
rections," you  reported  the  following:  "Mel- 
bourne C.  Fisher  III  '67  did  not  die,  as  re- 
ported in  the  last  issue  of  The  Alumnus." 

Other  than  observing  that  Mr.  Fisher,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  must  be  very  happy  to  learn  of 
his  good  fortune,  I  must  also  add  that  your 
manner  of  presenting  this  correction  appears 
to  suffer  from  some  great  lack  of  journalistic 
sensitivity. 

ROGER  S.  DAVIS  '58 

Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Ed:  It  would  he  a  gross  error  to  have  reported 
someone's  death  incorrectly  and  then  brusquely 
print  a  correction,  as  we  did  with  Mr.  Fisher. 
Perhaps  the  tone  of  our  correction  was  an 
error,  hut  we  contend  that  it  was  not  a  gross 
one.  Mr.  Fisher  had  himself  written  a  death 
notice,  using  the  magazine  to  mislead  his 
friends.  Certainly  those  who  mourned  him 
prematurely  deserve  an  apology,  hut  we  believe 
it  should  come  from  Mr.  Fisher,  not  The  Alum- 
nus. 

The  moonlighter's 
answer  to  the  job  pinch 

I  haven't  graduated  yet,  so  I  won't  try  to  tell 
you  people  about  the  job  scene.  You  got  the 
picture  from  the  horse's  mouth  in  the  October/ 
November  issue.  But  I've  got  a  sideline  of  my 
own  worked  out,  in  case  I  don't  land  the  kind 
of  job  which  would  be  a  career  for  me.  It's 
called  piano  tuning.  And.  while  you  graduates 
out  there  are  holding  on  to  your  jobs  for  dear 
life,  consider  this  in  the  light  of  lucrative  lei- 
sure. 

Piano  tuning  as  a  part  time  career  is  neither 
farfetched  nor  impractical.  You  can  increase 
your  current  income  by  up  to  $100  a  week.  An 
initial  investment  of  under  $200  and  three 
years'  pleasant  apprenticeship  can  qualify  you 
for  this  little-advertised  craft. 

Your  first  reaction  is  probably  one  of  amaze- 
ment and  complete  lack  of  interest.  But  piano 
tuning  is  sure  to  intrigue  you,  for  it's  all  a 
matter  of  playing  with  simple,  non-electrical 
tools. 

Very  simply,  tuning  a  piano  means  adjusting 
the  tension  of  the  200  or  so  strings  attached  to 
the  sound  board. 

"But  I  couldn't  tell  the  key  of  C  from  the 
horn  of  a  car,"  you  object  indignantly.  You 


can,  though,  if  you  have  a  tuning  fork;  a  pol- 
ished steel  tool  about  four  inches  long.  When 
its  twin  tines  are  rapped  against  a  table,  for 
instance,  it  will  hum  at  a  very  precise  pitch. 
These  are  finely  honed  instruments,  and  you 
can  buy  them  in  several  frequencies.  The  tun- 
ing forks  gift  you  with  instant  "perfect  pitch." 

If  you  object  to  the  time  involved  in  learning 
this  skill,  look  at  it  this  way.  The  three  years' 
training  is  based  on  weekend  study,  and  you 
will  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  more  relaxing 
pastime. 

When  you're  tuning  a  piano,  you  aren't 
asked  to  look  good,  to  produce,  or  to  create. 
Only  your  attention  is  called  for,  along  with  a 
certain  respect  for  the  instrument.  This  restful 
labor  is  all  the  more  inviting  for  its  promise 
of  employment  when  your  apprenticeship  is 
done. 

To  your  advantage,  a  large  percentage  of 
tuners  are  elderly.  The  market  is  yours  to  ex- 
ploit, for  most  people  have  shied  away  from 
this  avocation,  deeming  it  little  more  than  an 
amusing  eccentricity.  Ask  a  musician-friend  for 
the  name  of  a  good  tuner.  He'll  most  likely  be 
flattered  by  your  interest  and  company,  and         ' 
will  agree  to  give  you  lessons  for  a  reasonable 
fee. 

Think  of  piano  tuning  as  a  conversation 
piece  with  a  very  "now"  status.  It  is,  above  all 
else,  a  harmonious,  peaceable  occupation.  You 
don't  make  weapons;  you're  not  connected 
with  any  business  that  makes  money  on  mili- 
tary contracts.  Your  skill  has  the  charm  of 
novelty  and  your  labor,  the  reward  of  the 
muses.  Treat  yourself  to  a  night  on  the  town       : 
every  week,  for  such  earnings  are  fittingly  be- 
stowed on  good  times — like  those  you  en- 
joyed as  a  carefree  undergraduate  before  the 
"real"  world  claimed  you. 

CHRISTINE  POWERS  '72 

Amherst,  Massachusetts 


Microscopic  Contours 


RICHARD  SHANOR 

If  architecture  can  be  described  as 
"frozen  poetry,"  what  then  can 
we  say  of  frozen  architecture? 
Platinum  plated,  no  less. 


If  you  magnified  a  six  foot  man  the  same 
number  of  diameters  as  some  of  the  elec- 
tron micrographs  on  these  pages,  he  would 
be  almost  fifty  miles  tall.  His  teeth  would  be 
over  three  miles  long. 

Microbiologists  work  in  a  world  of  living 
things  so  small  that  getting  a  good,  clear 
look  at  them  has  become  a  science  in  itself. 
This  science  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a  fine 
art  in  cytology,  the  study  of  the  architec- 
ture of  cells,  and  especially  in  a  technique 
called  freeze  etching.  Freeze  etching  takfes 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  biological  mate- 
rial can  be  faithfully  preserved  at  very  low 
temperatures. 

"Prior  to  the  development  of  this  tech- 
nique, one  had  to  fix  cells  with  strong,  harsh 
fixatives  before  they  could  be  examined," 
explains  UMass  microbiology  professor 
Stanley  C.  Holt.  "This  instantly  killed  the 
cell,  for  one  thing,  and  in  the  process  raised 
many  problems  of  interpretation — what 
was  real  structure  and  what  was  artifact, 
made  during  the  fixation  procedure?" 

Freeze  etching  reveals  a  wealth  of 
three-dimensional  detail,  beautiful  to  the 
casual  beholder  and  fascinating  to  the  cy- 
tologist.  For  the  first  time  he  can  look  at 
both  sides  of  a  membrane.  He  can  trace  the 
shape  of  the  genetic  determinant,  dna,  ex- 
amine cell  membranes  and  layering,  look  at 
the  action  of  virus  particles  on  tissue,  and 
study  a  host  of  other  structural  details. 

The  process  starts  by  dipping  a  culture 


Previous  page:  Dozens  of  new  questions  on 
cell  structure  are  raised  in  freeze-etched 
micrographs.  A  remarkable  number  of  com- 
plex structures  are  shown  inside  this  proto- 
zoan; on  a  chemically-fixed  specimen,  they 
would  appear  as  holes  or  spaces. 
Below:  A  blue-green  algae  shows  a  layered 
structure  as  intricate  as  a  sea  shell's.  The 
upper  left  photo  is  a  chemically-fixed 
specimen;  the  other  three  are  excellent  rep- 
resentations of  the  construction  and  inter-      \ 
relationship  of  membranes. 
Opposite  page:  The  kidney-shaped  structure 
is  the  chloroplast  or  light-gatheriijg  or- 
ganelle with  its  covering  membrane  of  a 
green  algae  called  euglena. 


in  liquid  freon.  This  freezes  it  so  quickly 
that  ice  crystals,  which  would  pierce  the 
cell  surfaces,  cannot  form.  Then  the 
preparation  is  dipped  in  liquid  nitrogen  at 
a  temperature  of  about  minus  190  degrees 
Celsius  and  stored  frozen. 

To  prepare  it  for  study,  the  material  is 
cut,  or  fractured,  a  delicate  operation  per- 
formed at  high  vacuum  in  the  freeze-etch 
apparatus.  After  the  cell  is  fractured,  the 
water  is  withdrawn.  This  is  the  actual  etch- 
ing process.  Finally,  in  order  to  attain  the 
three  dimensional  effect,  the  fractured  spec- 
imen is  coated  at  specific  angles  with  heavy 
metals,  such  as  platinum  and  carbon.  The 
result  is  a  metal-coated  replica  that  delin- 
eates the  cell's  contours.  In  the  final  step, 
the  platinum-carbon  replica  is  floated  off, 
washed,  and  placed  on  a  grid  for  observa- 
tion in  the  electron  microscope. 

The  magnification  of  the  electron  micro- 
scope can  be  set  from  1500  diameters  up  to 
200,000. 

"We  usually  work  in  the  35,000  to 
40,000  diameter  range,"  Dr.  Holt  explains, 
"and  can  photographically  magnify  some- 
thing 300,000  to  400,000  times  with  the 
emulsions  available.  I  have  magnified  virus 
particles  over  a  million  times  to  see  internal 
structure." 

Developed  at  Berkeley  in  1937  and  re- 
fined in  Switzerland,  the  freeze-etch  proc- 
ess has  been  adopted  by  leading  research 
institutions.  The  UMass  microbiology  de- 
partment. Harvard  Medical  School,  and  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute  are 
among  the  few  in  New  England  who  have 
the  equipment  for  the  process.  The  basic 
freeze  etching  unit  that  Dr.  Holt  uses  costs 
$14,000. 

The  UMass  freeze-etch  operation  is  one 
of  the  techniques  used  in  the  microbiology 
department's  cytology  laboratory,  set  up 
seven  years  ago  by  Dr.  Charles  Cox,  de- 
partment head,  and  Dr.  Holt.  In  these  years 
its  applications  have  extended  beyond  the 
department  to  polymer  science,  botany, 
zoology,  animal  sciences,  and  the  state 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

"It's  always  nice  to  start  by  taking  a  look 
at  a  cell,"  Dr.  Holt  says.  "Then  you  go  on 


into  biophysics  and  biochemistry — figura- 
tively taking  the  cell  apart  and  then  putting 
it  back  together  again." 

The  equipment  is  also  used  for  teaching 
UMass  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Students  from  Amherst  and  Hamp- 
shire Colleges  have  also  used  it. 

"I'm  of  the  opinion  that  research  equip- 
ment should  be  used  to  teach  and  to  get 
students  interested  in  science,"  says  Dr. 
Holt. 

Rick  Shanor,  assistant  news  editor  at 
UMass/ Amherst,  specializes  in  reporting 
science  and  technology  at  the  University. 


Catalyst  for  change 


Twenty-one  men  and  women,  two  thirds  of 
them  not  associated  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  several  of  them  from  out- 
side the  Commonwealth,  have  completed  a 
year's  deliberation  with  the  publication  of 
the  "Report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  the  Future  University  of  Massachusetts." 
The  127  pages  of  text  "are  intended  not  as 
a  blueprint  but  as  a  catalyst  for  a  process 
of  reevaluation  and  renewal,"  according  to 
Vernon  Alden,  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  aspects  of 
the  Report  is  that  it  was  produced  by  a 
group  the  majority  of  which  was  not  asso- 
ciated with  UMass.  It  is  an  opportunity  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

A  committee  whose  expertise  can  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  legislature  and  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity community  has  articulated  a  course 
of  action  which  could  help  establish  a  model 
of  the  future  public  university.  So,  although 
many  on  the  Amherst  campus  are  respond- 
ing to  the  Report  by  saying,  "But  we  know 
all  that,"  the  fact  remains  that  many  peo- 
ple outside  the  University  whose  support 
the  University  needs  now  "know  all  that" 
too. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  an 
enormous  enterprise.  Any  institution  which 
is  so  large,  so  long  established,  and  so  dy- 
namic can,  too  easily,  take  itself  for  granted. 
There  is  a  sense  that  anything  so  diverse 
and  extensive  must  always  be.  And  that 
sense  of  the  inevitable  leaves  the  institu- 
tion vulnerable  to  atrophy  and  apathy. 

But  this  is  not  a  time  to  take  things  for 
granted.  The  nation  and  the  Commonwealth 
are  changing,  and  public  higher  education 
must  respond.  President  Wood  explained 
that  he  had  appointed  the  Committee  be- 
cause he  was  "convinced  that  new  patterns 


must  be  found  for  university  educa- 
tion. .  .  ." 

To  whatever  extent  the  Committee  has 
fulfilled  its  expectation,  as  expressed  by  its 
chairman,  to  be  a  catalyst,  and  to  whatever 
extent  new  patterns  are  incorporated  into 
policy  as  President  Wood  hopes,  to  that 
extent  the  University  of  Massachusetts  will 
remain  a  vital  force  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  following  articles,  five  members  of 
the  Amhent  campus  express  their  personal 
opinions  in  terms  of  the  four  aspects  of  the 
University  covered  by  the  Report — access- 
ibility, learning,  public  service,  and  organ- 
ization. Because  the  Report  is  so  extensive 
and  space  in  this  magazine  is  so  limited,  the 
five  commentators  have  addressed  them- 
selves only  to  those  issues  affecting  the  Am- 
herst campus. 


A  broader  spectrum  in  admissions 

The  Report's  major  recommendations  on 
"The  Accessible  University — Who  Goes 
Where?": 

The  University  should  have  ^0,000  full- 
time  students  and  1^,000  to  20,000  part- 
time  students  by  igSo. 

Public  higher  education,  including  the 
state  and  community  colleges,  should  as  a 
system  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  guar- 
antee an  appropriate  opportunity  for  higher 
education  to  every  Massachusetts  high 
school  graduate  or  equivalent  loho  desires  it. 

The  University  should  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  its  stu- 
dent body  is  fully  representative  of  the 
low-income  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  fully  accessible  to  minority 
groups  and  older  students.  These  steps 
should  include  admissions  guidelines  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  admissions  pol- 
icies, greatly  increased  financial  aid,  new 
recruitment  and  admissions  procedures,  and 
increased  supportive  services  for  students 
once  they  come  to  the  University. 

Plans  for  Columbia  Point  should  be  re- 
formulated to  create  a  University  centered 
at  Columbia  Point  but  also  the  nucleus  for 
a  system  dispersed  throughout  the  Boston 
area. 

Growth  at  Amherst  should  be  slowed 
over  a  period  of  years  and  then  stopped  at 
a  ceiling  of  2'i,ooo  students,  or  notably  less 
if  possible. 

The  teaching  hospital  at  Worcester  should' 
be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible. 

CAROLYN  PEELLE  COMMENTS: 

The  Future  University  Report  on  "Acces- 
sibility" poses  creative,  considered  recom- 
mendations which,  paradoxically,  lead  the 
University  toward  a  more  integrated  role 
in  the  future,  yet  never  satisfactorily  resolve 
what  that  role  will  be.  The  authors  of  the 
Report  avoid  the  pitfall  of  many  educators 
who  see  change  as  a"  choice  between  two 
mutually  exclusive  paths —  achieving 
equality  of  opportunity  or  achieving  quality 
education.  Instead,  the  Future  University 
Report  attempts  to  chart  a  design  in  which 


the  latter  is  not  a  luxury  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  inequality  but  a  logical  comple- 
ment of  the  former.  The  Report  foresees  a 
university  in  which  the  commitment  to 
equality  will  nurture  exciting  human  in- 
teraction among  many  ages,  backgrounds, 
and  talents — a  university  which,  by  devot- 
ing itself  more  to  public  service,  may  derive 
the  life  blood  needed  to  ensure  its  survival 
as  a  constructive  and  relevant  institution. 

On  the  most  essential  issue  of  equality, 
the  Report  considers  the  danger  of  the 
Amherst  campus  becoming  a  middle  and 
upper-middle  class  institution  as  its  stature 
increases  and  as  private  institutions  become 
more  hard-pressed  for  space  and  resources. 
In  a  well-documented  warning,  the  Report 
urges  the  University  of  Massachusetts  to 
preserve  "its  traditional  roots  of  public 
purpose"  by  actively  combatting  the  pres- 
ent trend  to  serve  a  population  whose  aver- 
age income  is  rising  faster  than  the  average 
income  of  the  state. 

To  equitably  serve  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  "to  facilitate  mobility  as  part 
of  the  American  commitment  to  equal  op- 
portunity" are  the  most  crucial  challenges 
to  the  University  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
The  Report  sees  beyond  the  elementary 
ramifications  of  those  challenges.  Not  only 
will  more  energetic  recruitment  be  needed, 
but  resources  must  focus  on  more  flexible 
admissions  criteria,  increased  financial  aid, 
and  support  services  in  counseling  and  skill 
development.  Similarly,  not  only  must  the 
University  open  its  doors  wider  to  minori- 
ties and  ethnic  groups,  but  also  to  the 
many  poor  whites  in  the  state  and  to  older 
students. 

Underlying  the  necessity  of  accessibil- 
ity is  the  issue  of  credentialing.  Increas- 
ingly, a  college  degree  has  become  a  nec- 
essary ticket  for  employment.  Despite  evi- 
dence that  success  in  college  bears  little 
relation  to  success  on  the  job,  and  despite 
the  increasing  difficulty  college  graduates 
have  finding  the  jobs  they  thought  they 
were  preparing  for,  the  pressure  for  stu- 
dents to  complete  a  university  education — 
regardless  of  their  vocational  plans — keeps 
growing.  The  Report  is  quite  candid  in  rec- 


ognizing this  dilemma:  "Although  we  do 
not  accept  the  premise  that  competence  is 
measurable  only  by  a  college  credential,  as 
long  as  colleges  and  universities  are  so- 
ciety's certifying  agents  for  many  careers, 
they  must  take  pains  to  be  sure  that  certifi- 
cation is  equally  available." 

But  recognizing  the  dilemma  is  not 
enough.  The  real  question,  which  the  Re- 
port assiduously  avoids,  is  whether  the 
University  serves  primarily  an  economic 
function.  The  Report  calls  for  equality 
through  increased  accessibility  but  fails  to 
envision  any  way  out  of  the  lock-step  of 
credentialing. 

For  example,  the  Report  strongly  recom- 
mends "that  the  entire  public  system  move 
toward  a  policy  of  'open  admissions.'  The 
University  cannot  and  should  not  be  an 
'open  admissions'  institution.  .  .  .  But  the 
public  system  as  a  whole  should  be  open, 
guaranteeing  a  place  at  the  appropriate 
level  to  every  Massachusetts  resident — high 
school  graduate  or  equivalent — who  desires 
higher  education." 

If  state-wide  open  admissions  is  the  logi- 
cal route  to  equal  accessibility,  then  how 
should  the  University  provide  leadership  in 
that  direction?  Rather  than  answer  what  is, 
admittedly,  a  difficult  question,  the  Report 
falls  back  on  vague  statements  that  the 
University  has  a  "unique  role"  to  play 
within  the  state. 

We  are  similarly  left  hanging  when  the 
Report  discusses  the  University's  relations 
with  the  state  colleges  and  community  col- 
leges. The  Report  mentions  the  "hedges"  in 
past  policy  towards  accepting  transfer  stu- 
dents from  the  community  colleges  and 
urges  that  such  students  be  more  equitably 
served  by  the  University.  But  it  does  not 
spell  out  how  it  would  do  this.  It  does  not 
seem  very  gallant  to  say  that  "the  state  col- 
leges will  have  to  bear  a  far  greater  share 
of  the  responsibility  than  they  are  assuming 
at  the  present  time"  and  then  call  for  the 
Amherst  campus  to  limit  its  growth.  The 
overall  relationship  between  the  University 
and  state  and  community  colleges  is  left 
fuzzy,  with  the  implication  that  it  is  all  right 
for  those  institutions  to  overtax  their  re- 


sources while  the  University,  with  its  "spe- 
cial" function,  stops  growing. 

The  Report  is  stuck  with  this  contradic- 
tion because  it  cannot  see  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  of  credentialing.  Unless  high 
school  and  community  college  diplomas 
can  become  useful  credentials,  and  unless 
the  University  can  define  its  role  more 
clearly  in  relation  to  the  job  market  and  its 
historic  function,  then  how  can  it  ever 
limit  growth  and  yet  be  equitable?  The 
Report  conveys  the  liberal  belief  that  jus- 
tice demands  equal  access  to  the  University 
for  all  populations  in  the  state.  But  whether 
the  whole  credentialing  system  is  unjust 
seems  to  be  none  of  its  business. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  University 
has  a  special  function  to  perform  in  the 
overall  state  system,  but  the  Future  Uni- 
versity Report  shies  away  from  clearly  de- 
fining that  function,  beyond  occasional 
asides  that  the  University  will  train  doctors 
and  lawyers  and  professors  and  the  state 
and  community  colleges  will  not. 

The  Report  refers  to  the  "career  orienta- 
tion" and  "differing  expectations  about 
higher  education"  of  low-income  students 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  differing  ex- 
pectations of  low-income  students  can  and 
do  change,  and  the  institution's  program 
must  be  prepared  to  accommodate  those 
changes."  There  is  the  danger  that  this 
could  be  interpreted  as  calling  for  a  dual 
function  of  the  University  in  terms  of  the 
education  it  offers.  One  might  get  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  going  to  serve  the  poor 
by  just  tacking  them  on  to  the  University 
as  special  exceptions,  offering  them  what 
might  become  a  second  class  program. 

One  theme  running  throughout  the  Re- 
port is  the  insistence  on  higher  education 
for  older  students — "the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  left  behind  when  they  were 
eighteen,  and  the  millions  of  others  who 
need  or  want  help  in  adapting  to  the  conse- 
quences of  changing  technology."  At  Am- 
herst, this  would  be  university  level  train- 
ing, partly  on  campus,  partly  off  campus, 
full  time  or  part  time,  using  modern  tech- 
nology to  create  a  future  model  for  life- 
long education.  Ironically,  that  vision  for  a 


new  model  of  geographic  and  temporal 
alternatives  is  contradicted  by  the  Report's 
recommendation  that  Amherst  limit  its 
enrollment  to  25,000  students.  While  plac- 
ing a  ceiling  on  the  resident  growth  at 
Amherst  makes  sense,  the  rich  resources  of 
the  campus  provide  a  logical  foundation 
for  as  many  as  10,000  off-campus  and  part- 
time  students  dispersed  throughout  the 
region. 

The  recommendations  to  serve  older  stu- 
dents surely  point  in  the  direction  higher 
education  must  go.  But  the  contradictions 
emerge  again  when  the  Report  discusses  ad- 
missions. The  condescension  towards  "les- 
ser" institutions  comes  out  in  the  statement 
that  "older  students  seeking  strictly  voca- 
tional training  should  go  elsewhere."  Isn't 
the  main  point  that  we  can  no  longer  rest 
comfortably  with  the  outworn  distinctions 
between  "liberal"  and  "vocational"  educa- 
tion? 

The  Report  recommends  reaching  out  to 
high  schools  for  deeper  ties  for  recruit- 
ment. But  why  can't  a  high  school  diploma 
be  a  job  ticket,  too?  Then,  envisioning 
University  enrichment  for  students  of  all 
ages  over  a  lifetime  begins  to  make  sense. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Future  Univer- 
sity Report  are  not  that  it  raises  the  spectre 
of  "lowering  academic  standards"  or  sub- 
verting the  purpose  of  a  liberal  education. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  potential  gain  in 
academic  excellence  provided  by  increased 
interface  between  the  University  and  the 
larger  society.  Many  academic  disciplines 
have  actually  evolved  from  or  have  been 
revitalized  by  interaction  with  social  needs. 
The  field  of  history,  for  example,  was 
forced  to  ask  new  questions  and  pose  new 
juxtapositions  because  of  the  impact  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement. 

The  fault  of  the  University  Report  on 
"Accessibility"  is  not  that  it  goes  too  far  in 
redefining  the  role  of  the  University  but 
that  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  We  are  left 
with  some  sound  recommendations  and 
inspiring  goals  that  float  within  a  larger 
framework  that  we  cannot  apprehend.  If  we 
are  to  deal  with  accessibility  and  equality, 
we  must  also  come  to  grips  with  credential- 


ing,  with  the  University's  relationship  to  all 
higher  education  institutions  within  the 
state,  and  with  the  University's  role  as  edu- 
cator and  "vocational"  trainer  of  leaders 
for  the  twenty-first  century. 

The  future  University  of  Massachusetts 
surely  must  be  an  institution  that  serves  all 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  equitably.  In 
carrying  out  that  mandate,  it  will  be 
strengthened  both  socially  and  academic- 
ally. In  carrying  out  that  mandate  it  will 
also  find  that  it  must  completely  rethink  its 
role  and  function  in  American  society. 

Mrs.  Peelle  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
the  School  of  Education  and  coordinator  of 
publications  for  the  School's  Center  for 
Urban  Education. 


Diversity  in  Learning 

The  Report's  major  recommendations  on 
"The  Learning  Process — What,  When,  and 
Where?": 

The  University  should  seek  to  intensify 
its  undergraduate  focus,  offering  a  diversity 
of  programs,  places  and  times  to  learn  suit- 
able to  a  diverse  student  body  and  a  com- 
plex society. 

Amherst  should  be  the  primary  place  for 
advanced  training;  Boston  should  be  the 
more  professionally  and  urban  oriented 
center;  and  Worcester  should  be  a  health 
professions  and  health  sciences  campus. 

The  freshman  year  should  be  re-exam- 
ined, to  bring  to  it  better  advising  and 
counseling,  more  resources,  and  new  cur- 
ricula approaches. 

A  greater  diversity  of  carefully  designed 
options  for  the  rest  of  the  undergraduate 
years  should  be  created,  including  inore  op- 
tions for  independent  study,  broadened 
majors,  new  problem-oriented  approaches 
to  learning,  a  College  of  Public  and  Com- 
munity Service  at  Boston,  and  a  broad- 
ened conception  of  the  possible  missions  of 
the  remaining  colleges  at  Boston. 

Diversity  in  the  place  of  learning  should 
be  pursued,  including  more  field  work  in 
courses,  partial  dispersal  of  the  Boston  cam- 
pus, and  an  "open  university"  unit  for 
Massachusetts. 

Diversity  in  the  time  of  learning  should 
he  pursued,  including  deferred  admission, 
permission  for  "stopping  off,"  and  allowing 
students  to  finish  degree  work  faster. 

The  University  should  examine  its  grad- 
uate teaching  and  research  activities  to  see 
how  they  can  contribute  more  effectively 
to  an  undergraduate  focus. 

The  University  should  place  increased 
emphasis  on  professional  education,  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  and  should 
endeavor  in  its  professional  programs  to  in- 
culcate both  practical  competence  and  the 
perspective  and  values  traditionally  asso- 
ciated with  the  liberal  arts. 

Advising  and  counseling  should  be 
greatly  expanded  and  improved. 

The  faculty  and  departmental  reward 


systems  should  encourage  teaching  and 
public  service  activities  as  much  as  they  do 
research  and  puhUcation,  and  an  appropri- 
ate teaching  evaluation  system  should  be 
considered  to  facilitate  this. 

New  staffing  patterns  should  be  devel- 
oped, including  a  teaching-oriented  univer- 
sity professoriate,  more  adjunct  faculty, 
more  women  and  minority  faculty,  and 
more  adequate  support  staff  for  faculty. 

Library  and  computer  facilities  should 
receive  more  adequate  financial  support,  for 
they  are  integral  to  the  teaching  and  re- 
search processes  of  the  University. 

Dormitory  living  at  Amherst  should  be 
the  focus  of  new  community-building  ef- 
forts, and  efforts  to  facilitate  outside-of- 
class  communal  life  at  Boston  should  be 
intensified. 

T.  O.  WILKINSON  COMMENTS: 

The  Future  University  Report  is  a  stimu- 
lating and  exciting  document.  It  is  stimu- 
lating and  exciting  more  heated  exchanges 
among  my  colleagues  than  any  other  docu- 
ment which  has  appeared  at  the  University 
in  my  nineteen  years  as  a  faculty  member. 
In  its  127  pages  the  Report,  at  least,  touches 
on  every  crucial  issue  in  contemporary  ' 
higher  education,  and  discusses  many  of 
them  in  extensive  detail.  The  theme  which 
unifies  these  discussions  is  that  the  larger 
social  environment  of  the  University  is  sig- 
nificantly changed  from  what  it  has  been 
even  during  the  last  decade,  and  that  the 
University  of  the  seventies  must  acknowl- 
edge and  respond  to  these  changes.  So  far, 
so  good.  Even  my  most  ivory-towered  col- 
leagues can  muster  little  justification  for  ig- 
noring the  contemporary  world. 

In  moving  beyond  this  point  on  the  over- 
all theme  of  the  Report,  I  should  like  to 
center  my  remarks  on  "The  Learning  Proc- 
ess— What,  When  and  Where?"  This  sec- 
tion explicitly,  but  more  frequently  and 
with  subtlety,  makes  essentially  dan- 
gerous assumptions  concerning  what  a  uni- 
versity does  and  should  do  which  enables 
it  to  make  a  unique  contribution  to  society. 
There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the 
Report's  strong  recommendations  regard- 


ing improvements  in  how  a  university  ac- 
complishes its  tasks.  For  example,  the  rec- 
ommendations for  revising  the  freshman 
year,  not  only  as  to  the  more  formal  cur- 
ricular  elements  but  in  advising  and  the 
whole  range  of  activities  outside  the  class- 
room, deserve  and  will  get  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  a  large  segment  of  the  Uni- 
versity community.  Many  of  us  have  long 
argued  that  as  teachers  we  lose  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  of  many  of  our  incoming 
freshmen  during  their  first  few  months  on 
campus,  and  that  we  must  spend  the  next 
three  and  one-half  years  trying  to  regain  the 
lost  ground.  The  Report  can  only  serve  to 
strengthen  efforts  at  improvement  in  this 
direction. 

Further,  the  Report's  overall  emphasis  on 
an  increased  focus  on  our  undergraduate 
program,  especially  on  effective  teaching,  is 
getting  and  will  continue  to  get  positive 
response.  In  my  judgment  the  major  flaw 
in  the  recommendations  to  accomplish  this 
goal  is  the  creation  of  a  distinct  University 
Professoriate  for  teaching  excellence.  Striv- 
ing for  teaching  excellence  must  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  explicit  and  acknowledged 
goals  of  all  faculty.  To  create  the  recom- 
mended professoriate  will,  I  believe,  sim- 
ply be  self-defeating.  If  teaching  excellence 
becomes  the  specialty  of  a  designated  few 
faculty,  much  of  the  current  pressure  on  all 
faculty  to  have  this  concern  will  be  dissi- 
pated. One  of  the  sections  of  the  Report 
argues  for  the  expansion  of  the  humane 
dimensions  of  the  University.  The  for- 
malization of  a  division  of  labor  among  fac- 
ulty along  the  teaching-research  line  and 
the  further  emphasis  of  narrower  faculty 
specializations  will  surely  lead  to  even  more 
dehumanization.  Obviously,  not  all  faculty 
can  be  equally  effective  teachers,  but  to 
deny  the  goal  for  all  and  to  design  the  or- 
ganization to  recognize  this  denial  for  some 
faculty  is  simply  wrong. 

In  this  same  vein,  however,  the  recom- 
mendations to  develop  teaching  evaluations 
as  a  means  to  increase  the  undergraduate 
focus  is  well  taken.  The  difficulties  in  evolv- 
ing an  effective  set  of  techniques  to  evalu- 
ate teaching  are  many  and  complicated. 


Not  the  least  of  these  is  a  legitimate  faculty 
concern  that  they  be  evaluated  in  ways 
which  reflect  the  multi-dimensional  nature 
of  the  teaching-learning  situation.  An  ex- 
clusive use  of  student  response  to  class- 
room activities  simply  does  not  do  the  job. 
The  projection  of  a  warm,  open  personality 
in  the  classroom  may  well  be  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  intellectual  rigor  and  schol- 
arly validity  of  yvhat  a  professor  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  across.  I  do  not  argue  here  for  no 
student  response,  but  rather  that  it  be  but 
one  of  many  avenues  for  evaluating  a  fac- 
ulty. The  student  questionnaire  device  is 
the  one  which  is  most  easily  applied  and 
therefore  most  frequently  used.  Until  a 
complete  package  of  evaluative  techniques 
is  developed,  and  developed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reflect  the  whole  range  of  prepara- 
tion/validity/presentation, we  can  expect 
legitimate  resistance  from  many  faculty  to 
the  teaching  evaluation  recommendation. 

The  above  recommendations  on  improv- 
ing hoio  a  university  should  go  about  its 
tasks,  plus  several  not  discussed  here  such 
as  adjunct  faculty  appointments  and  prob- 
lem-centered curriculum  units,  are  all  ele- 
ments from  the  Report  which  will  lend 
force  to  much  that  is  already  taking  place 
within  the  University — and  to  my  mind,  to 
the  good  of  us  all.  However,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  some  of  the  Report's  implications 
for  what  a  university  should  do  are  down- 
right dangerous  in  long  range  terms  to  the 
University  and,  more  importantly,  to  the 
university  experiences  of  students.  The 
Report  strongly  advocates  that  the  Univer- 
sity take  as  primary  tasks  the  solution  of 
the  dominant  social  problems  of  the  larger 
society,  and  that  we  place  students  in  var- 
ious types  of  off-campus  social  agencies  as 
a  means  to  make  them  aware  of  such  prob- 
lems and  the  means  to  ameliorate  them.  Let 
me  stress  that  it  would  be  morally  irrespon- 
sible for  me  as  a  faculty  member  to  say  that 
this  activity  should  be  of  no  concern  of  a 
university.  However,  these  social  problems 
are  ones  which  a  university  shares  with  a 
number  of  other  institutions  in  our  society: 
the  family,  religion,  economics,  politics — in 
fact,  the  whole  of  our  social  system.  A  con- 


cern  and  responsibility  to  contribute  in 
these  areas  are  not  what  make  a  university 
unique,  are  not  the  overriding  reason  we 
pour  human  and  material  resources  into 
the  maintenance  of  a  university. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  university's 
contribution  is  the  practice  of  academics. 
This  is  to  say  that  nowhere  else  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  society  is  the  specific  re- 
sponsibility for  reflecting  upon,  codifying 
and  generalizing  human  experience  assigned 
to  the  degree  found  in  a  university.  The 
granting  of  academic  credit  is  ideally  based 
upon  an  assessment  of  a  student's  develop- 
ment of  the  ability  to  respond  academic- 
ally to  the  subject  at  hand.  I  make  this 
point  in  order  to  stress  that  academic  expe- 
rience is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  of 
educational  experience.  It  would  be  silly  to 
argue  that  a  university  is  the  only  source  of 
educational  experiences,  but  it  would  be 
equally  silly  to  argue  that  all  educational 
experiences  are  academic. 

This  point  is  crucial  when  we  begin  to 
look  at  the  Report's  recommendations  re- 
garding a  year  off  campus  for  undergrad- 
uates to  participate  in  course-related  em- 
ployment or  voluntary  activities  for  acad- 
eme credit,  or  the  Report's  frequent  citing 
of  the  University  Year  for  Action  program 
carrying  full  academic  credit  as  a  laudatory 
development.  I  emphasize  the  academic 
credit  element  because  as  a  university  we 
are,  frankly,  being  unethical  if  we  label  as 
academic  the  whole  of  the  educational  expe- 
rience gained  by  the  student  in  these  activ- 
ities. To  the  degree  that  a  university  aids, 
encourages,  and  evaluates  a  student's  ef- 
forts to  use  these  experiences  academic- 
ally, to  that  degree  we  should  grant  acad- 
emic credit.  As  a  university  we  must  aid  the 
student  to  develop  a  keen  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  others  in  making  the  results 
of  his  experiences  available  to  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  area.  In  other  words, 
the  student  should  be  encouraged  to  test, 
polish,  and  generalize  (if  you  will,  be  theo- 
retical and  abstract  about)  his  hard-earned, 
experienced  knowledge  so  that  others  tak- 
ing the  same  route  do  not  have  to  start  from 
scratch  each  time.  A  university  faculty  is 


selected  essentially  because  they  have  the 
training  and  experience  which  qualifies 
them  to  guide  and  develop  a  student's  ef- 
forts to  reflect  upon,  codify,  and  generalize 
from  experience,  that  is  to  apply  an  aca- 
demic effort. 

I  do  not  contend  that  academic  experi- 
ence is  somehow  superior  to  or  more 
worthy  or  useful  than  the  broader  educa- 
tional or  "practical"  experience.  The  point 
is  that  the  two  are  different  and  that  a  uni- 
versity is  premised  on  its  narrower  academic 
capacities.  To  turn  a  university  into  a  great 
roundhouse  for  shunting  students  into  all 
possible  educational  experiences  and  then 
after  a  given  period  stamping  them  as  aca- 
demically educated  removes  any  reason  for 
there  being  a  university.  For  a  quite  serious 
example,  how  much  academic  credit  does  a 
university  grant  for  getting  married?  Surely, 
marriage  is  an  educational  experience.  The 
same  is  true  for  employment  as  an  usher  in 
an  "X"  rated  movie  house. 

I  do  not  intend  to  demean  a  student's  vol- 
untary or  Action-sponsored  participation  in 
mental  institutions,  legal  aid  units,  or  the 
like.  I  do  intend  to  emphasize  that  raw  ex- 
perience, no  matter  how  useful  or  satisfying 
to  those  involved  as  either  givers  or  re- 
ceivers, is  not  in  and  of  itself  academic  ex- 
perience. To  label  it  as  such  is  dishonest, 
and  those  who  suffer  most  from  this  dis- 
honesty are  the  students  themselves.  The 
very  least  a  student  can  expect  from  the 
University  is  that  his  academic  record  be 
just  that,  a  record  of  his  academic  activities. 
This,  incidentally,  is  what  a  responsible  uni- 
versity faculty  is  qualified  to  do:  guide  the 
student  in  the  development  of  an  academic 
competence. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  university 
should  discourage  (he  larger  educational  or 
"practical"  experiences  for  students.  Quite 
the  reverse;  the  Report  reviews  a  number  of 
techniques  for  getting  closer  relationships 
between  the  academic  and  the  applied  which 
should  be  developed.  Nor  does  this  mean 
that  the  University  should  ignore  the  self- 
enhancement  and  adjustment  problems 
facing  its  individual  students.  Quite  the  re- 
verse; we  can  only  applaud  the  Report's  rec- 


ommendations for  emphasizing  the  hu- 
mane functions  of  the  University,  making 
more  effective  the  counseling  and  advising 
operations,  and  creating  a  genuinely  satis- 
fying environment  on  campus.  However,  to 
attempt  to  make  of  the  University  pri- 
marily a  great  therapy  unit  and  a  vast  cafe- 
teria of  raw  experience  is  madness,  and  a 
madness  which  offers  no  future  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

T.  O.  Wilkinson  is  chairman  of  the  sociol- 
ogy department. 
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JOHN  HUNT  COMMENTS : 

The  section  on  "The  Learning  Process — 
What,  When,  and  Where?"  is  consistent 
with  the  Future  University  Report  as  a 
whole  in  its  thrust  toward  a  change  of  mis- 
sion for  the  University  in  increasing  the 
precision  of  its  relationship  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  Commonwealth  and  also  in  its 
emphasis  on  undergraduate  teaching  for  a 
student  body  which  ultimately  should  in- 
clude many  more  minority,  disadvantaged 
and  adult  students,  both  on  and  off  cam- 
pus. A  number  of  proposals  within  this  sec- 
tion are  receiving  much  favorable  comment 
on  the  Amherst  campus — the  need  to 
analyze  activities  among  various  depart- 
ments which  might  be  profitably  consolid- 
ated into  "units,"  such  as  urban  studies; 
the  potential  of  field  work  for  brief  periods 
within  existing  course  structures  or  for  as 
long  as  a  semester  or  a  year  to  complement 
theoretical  work;  the  need  to  clarify  the 
common  elements  which  should  exist  on  all 
three  campuses  as  opposed  to  individual 
characteristics  which  should  be  cultivated; 
the  obligation  to  integrate  dormitories  into 
the  educational  process;  and  intelligent 
changes  from  the  "lock-step"  time  sched- 
ule of  University  attendance.  There  is  aho 
much  interest  in  the  Report's  emphasis  on 
reaching  into  the  community  with  devices 
like  the  University  Without  Walls  and  the 
"Open  University." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  controver- 
sial thrust  of  the  Report  is  its  affirmation 
of  the  need  to  train  students  to  meet  specific 
professional  needs  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Committee  also  seems  to  have  felt  that 
training  for  professional  careers  should  be- 
come much  more  prominent  and  available 
within  the  programs  of  all  three  campuses 
as  admissions  criteria  change  and  the  needs 
of  the  Commonwealth  become  more  urgent. 
The  Report  is  careful  to  emphasize  that  a 
prime  function  of  the  University  is  to  ally 
the  traditional  values  which  have  always 
been  a  part  of  a  liberal  education  to  the 
academic  careers  of  those  who  are  profes- 
sionally oriented. 

As  the  constituencies  of  the  University 
debate  the  possibility  of  such  a  basic  re- 


orientation of  mission,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions are  beginning  to  arise.  Can  the  exist- 
ing departmental  structure  subject  itself  to 
the  analysis  of  curricula  required  to  recon- 
cile the  disparate  needs  of  terminal  under- 
graduate "training,"  general  education  for 
non-majors,  and  preparation  for  graduate 
school?  Will  the  philosophy  of  recruiting 
over  the  past  decade,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  present  faculty  on  the  Amherst  campus, 
permit  this  kind  of  basic  reorientation? 
Would  the  suggested  changes  in  the  faculty 
reward  structure  produce  the  desired  result? 
Would  significant  changes  in  professional 
activity  make  faculty  less  desirable  to  other 
institutions?  Perhaps  more  basically,  to 
what  extent  can  the  present  structure  of  the 
University  remain  unchanged  while  a  new 
mission  is  grafted  onto  it,  or  must  we  en- 
gage in  a  complete  redesign  of  existing 
structure? 

These  questions  and  many  others  arising 
from  other  portions  of  the  Report  are  now 
beginning  to  be  discussed  on  the  campuses. 
It  might  be  said  that  these  discussions  are 
the  most  important  aspect  of  achieving 
changes  which  will  be  required  over  the 
next  ten  years.  Almost  nothing  in  the  Re- 
port can  simply  be  declared  as  policy; 
nearly  all  of  it  depends  on  the  validation 
and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  must  put 
changes  into  effect. 

The  "Learning"  section  of  the  Report  is 
especially  strong  on  the  question  of  the 
freshman  year.  The  Committee  rightly  felt 
that  as  learning  options  increase  and  stu- 
dent backgrounds  and  aspirations  become 
more  diverse  with  changed  admissions  pol- 
icy, greater  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
introduction  of  new  students  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  Committee's  ideas  have  to  do 
mainly  with  the  changes  which  might  be 
considered  for  the  academic  experience  of 
students  in  their  first  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  purpose  of  special  courses  for 
freshmen  would  be  to  introduce  students 
to  the  ways  of  thinking  characteristic  of 
the  major  divisions  of  knowledge  exempli- 
fied at  the  University — science,  social 
science,  the  humanities  and  the  fine  arts. 

This  in  itself  would  require  a  significant 


change  in  the  use  of  faculty,  but  the  needs 
of  new  students  are  in  fact  much  broader. 
While  the  Committee  is  clear  about  the 
need  for  vast  changes  in  the  campus  ad- 
vising systems  to  connect  incoming  students 
with  the  complexity  of  options  and  re- 
sources which  will  confront  them,  this 
need  becomes  even  more  serious  when  we 
consider  the  special  recruiting  effort  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  from  minority  and 
disadvantaged  groups.  Recruiting  these  stu- 
dents implies  a  necessary  alliance  between 
the  University  and  high  school  counseling 
agencies  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year. 
The  possibility  of  advanced  education  must 
be  presented  in  real  terms  at  a  time  when 
students  can  make  serious  decisions  about 
how  they  will  use  their  high  school  years. 
The  Report  is  clear  also  that  minority  staff- 
ing should  increase  radically,  and  much 
effort  is  already  being  devoted  to  this. 

The  Report  is  reticent  about  the  need  for 
"bridge"  programs  in  the  summer — or  sum- 
mers— preceding  exposure  to  University 
work  for  those  whose  preparation  is  at  vari- 
ance with  that  which  is  expected  of  the  ma- 
jority of  students.  "Bridge"  programs  con- 
nected with  Upward  Bound  have  shown 
great  utility  and  have  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  that  if  an  "open"  or 
selectively  "open"  admissions  policy  is  af- 
firmed, a  college  preparation  component 
should  be  available  to  students  who  need  it. 
It  is  dangerously  easy  to  take  the  approach 
of  several  Midwestern  universities  which 
declare  themselves  "open  to  any  high  school 
graduate"  with  the  implicit  understanding 
that  students  of  lesser  ability  and  motiva- 
tion will  be  eliminated  in  the  freshman  year 
and  will  not  clutter  the  serious  work  of  later 
years. 

The  importance  of  the  freshman  year  is 
such  that  it  seems  to  many  on  the  Amherst 
campus  that  a  Director  of  Freshman  Studies 
will  have  to  be  appointed  soon  to  monitor 
the  relationship  between  the  University  and 
high  schools  in  the  state,  to  design  fresh- 
man programs  which  respond  to  increased 
minority  and  disadvantaged  student  recruit- 
ing, to  design  and  staff  appropriate  "bridge" 
programs,  to  connect  the  different  charac- 


teristics  within  the  dormitory  system  to  the 
specific  aspirations  of  incoming  students, 
to  have  charge  of  the  special  academic  expe- 
rience designed  for  freshmen,  and  to  moni- 
tor counsehng  and  information  services 
available  to  them.  His  office  would  have  to 
maintain  connections  with  University  With- 
out Walls  and  the  "Open  University"  to 
provide  contact  for  those  potential  fresh- 
men who  could  not,  or  elected  not,  to  at- 
tend. This  may  be  a  more  detailed  and  im- 
posing obligation  than  that  suggested  in 
the  Future  University  Report. 

John  Hunt,  an  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, is  Master  and  Director  of  the  South- 
west Residential  College. 


In  the  land-grant  spirit 

The  Report's  major  recommendations  on 
"Service  to  the  Commonwealth": 

The  University  should  develop  a  coherent 
public  service  policy,  including  efforts  to 
ensure  that  public  service  activities  serve  a 
University  purpose  as  well  as  a  public  pur- 
pose, a  priority  on  faculty  and  student  in- 
volvement in  carrying  out  public  service 
activities,  and  efforts  to  secure  funds  for 
support  of  service  to  groups  which  cannot 
afford  to  pay. 

The  University  should  establish  perma- 
nent, high  level  staff  in  the  President's  Of- 
fice and  on  the  campuses  to  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  public  service  activity  and 
implementing  the  University' s  policy  aims. 

Priority  attention  should  he  devoted  to 
service  activities  relating  to  the  Univer- 
sity's immediate  neighbors,  especially 
those  of  Columbia  Point,  Dorchester,  Savin 
Hill,  and  South  Boston,  and  also  to  services 
assisting  governments,  the  poor,  health 
care,  education,  and  economic  conversion. 


WILLIAM  VENMAN  COMMENTS: 

The  127  page  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  Future  University  of 
Massachusetts  devotes  17  pages  to  service 
to  the  Commonwealth.  The  significance  of 
these  17  pages  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  Committee  chose  to  emphasize  its  con- 
cern with  this  area  of  University  activity, 
placing  it  on  a  level  with  such  other  major 
problems  as  accessibility  and  the  learning 
process. 

The  Report  defines  public  service  in 
three  broad  areas:  advice  on  problem  solv- 
ing; research  toward  the  solution  of  public 
policy  problems;  and  programs  designed  to 
train  and  upgrade  groups  of  people.  Degree- 
oriented  programs  for  older  students  were 
considered  in  the  chapters  on  accessibility 
and  the  learning  process. 

The  Committee  recognized  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  put  one's  finger  on  all  the  things 
currently  going  on  in  the  public  service 
area.  Of  greatest  importance,  Amherst  has 
the  tradition  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  an  arm  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 


ture and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
individual  centers  and  institutes  on  campus, 
including  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation which  has  its  own  degree  program 
and  is  handling  undergraduate  degree  pro- 
grams for  part-time  students.  But  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  have  a  coherent  public 
service  policy  and  the  Report  recommends 
that  one  be  adopted  which  rests  on  the 
premise  that  such  activities  serve  a  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  a  public  purpose. 

The  University  is  urged  to  establish  a 
permanent  staff  in  the  President's  Office 
and  on  the  campuses  to  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  public  service  programs.  This 
high  level  staff  would  have  a  voice  in  hiring 
faculty  to  fill  gaps  where  they  exist  in  the 
faculty's  competence  to  solve  public  service 
type  problems.  The  Report  states:  "If  the 
University  is  serious  about  its  public  serv- 
ice activities,  it  must  take  the  special  talents 
required  for  service  into  account  in  hiring 
and  in  the  overall  faculty  personnel  policies 
of  the  University."  Coupled  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  priority  be  placed  on  fac- 
ulty and  student  involvement  in  public 
service  programs,  this  is  a  very  strong  state- 
ment indeed. 

The  Report  recommends  that  priority  at- 
tention be  given  to  developing  programs  to 
serve  the  University's  immediate  neighbors 
as  well  as  governmental  agencies  and  the 
poor,  and  service  in  the  areas  of  health  care, 
education,  and  economic  conversion.  It  also 
recommends  that  funds  be  sought  for 
groups  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  such 
service. 

Support  for  existing  service  activities  at 
the  University,  aside  from  funds  for  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  a  lim- 
ited number  of  professional  positions  in 
some  of  the  institutes  and  centers,  is  vir- 
tually nonexistent.  The  Report  would  cor- 
rect the  fact  that  public  service  has  not  been 
identified  as  a  program  objective  of  the 
University  in  the  past  and  make  it  one  of 
the  major  efforts  of  the  future.  This  would 
be  consistent  with  what  seems  to  be  the 
evolutionary  trend  in  higher  education. 

For  the  first  several  hundred  years  of  the 
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development  of  universities  from  Salerno 
and  Paris  and  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
through  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, interest  centered  on  the  development 
of  the  humanities.  Beginning  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Sheffield  School  at  Yale 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
about  the  end  of  the  1960s  the  emphasis  at 
the  major  universities  was  upon  science  and 
technology.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  and  is  clear  in  this  Report  that  the 
great  universities  of  the  future,  including 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  will  not 
only  continue  the  development  of  these  first 
two  great  fields  of  knowledge  but  will  in- 
creasingly turn  to  the  problems  of  man  and 
of  men  in  groups.  Universities,  while  work- 
ing to  solve  these  problems,  will  also  be 
concerned  with  the  application  of  the  solu- 
tions. 

The  problem  of  a  reward  structure  for 
those  who  participate  in  public  service  ac- 
tivities is  also  considered  in  the  Report. 
This  is  a  knotty  problem.  The  reward  struc- 
ture at  universities  in  the  past  has  tended 
to  emphasize  research  productivity  largely 
because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure 
teaching  productivity.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  public  service  productivity.  Because  it  is 
difficult  to  measure,  however,  we  must  work 
all  the  harder  at  developing  a  reward  struc- 
ture which  recognizes  public  service  con- 
tributions. 

The  Future  University  Report  is  the  most 
powerful  statement  that  a  high  level  com- 
mittee has  made  about  the  commitment  of 
this  University  to  public  service,  one  of  the 
major  missions  of  land-grant  institutions 
since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in 
1862.  While  not  specifically  mentioning  the 
land-grant  nature  of  the  University,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Committee  had  the  spirit  of 
the  Morrill  Act  in  mind  in  making  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

But  the  Committee  might  have  chosen  a 
broader  base  for  its  justification  for  public 
service  activities  than  that  it  have  a  clear 
relationship  to  an  existing  University  pur- 
pose. The  land-grant  philosophy  views  the 
university  as  a  resource  for  all  the  people 
of  the  state,  not  just  those  who  achieve  ad- 


mission after  high  school  or  who  engage  in 
credit  programs  leading  toward  degrees. 
The  land-grant  institution  seeks  out  the 
needs  of  its  citizenry  and  designs  and  im- 
plements programs  for  them,  whether  for 
credit  or  not,  whether  already  available 
within  the  context  of  existing  disciplines  or 
not.  The  criterion  has  been  whether  an  un- 
filled need  exists  which  the  university  can 
meet.  Frequently  programs  begun  in  this 
fashion  have  developed  into  academic  pro- 
grams leading  to  degrees  (which  may  be  the 
source  of  the  recommendation  in  the  Re- 
port that  Continuing  Education  personnel 
serve  as  research  and  development  resource 
people  for  programs  for  older  students.) 

There  is,  apparently,  some  doubt  in  the 
Committee's  mind  about  whether  this  is  the 
role  for  public  higher  education.  I  believe 
there  is  a  multitude  of  reasons  why  this  is  a 
proper  role,  not  the  least  of  which  has  to  do 
with  good  economics.  The  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  have  invested  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  developing  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  expenditure  of  relatively 
small  additional  amounts  of  money  can  re- 
sult in  far  greater  return  to  them.  The  po- 
tential for  new  programs  to  serve  new  clien- 
teles is  scattered  throughout  the  University, 
but  what  is  necessary  is  to  combine  and  co- 
ordinate this  potential.  One  might  consider 
the  plight  of  the  Commonwealth  Technical 
Resources  Service  Center  which  has  lan- 
guished for  lack  of  funds  while  it  could  de- 
velop the  means  to  do  for  industry  (includ- 
ing the  shoe,  textile  and  fishing  industries 
mentioned  in  the  Report)  what  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  programs  have 
done  for  agriculture. 

One  might  also  consider  the  potential  tax 
benefits  to  the  Commonwealth  to  be  de- 
rived from  keeping  its  people  at  the  peak 
of  their  productive  powers,  whether  through 
allowing  them  to  complete  their  education, 
continue  their  education,  develop  new  fields 
of  interest  after  completing  a  satisfying  ca- 
reer, or  simply  becoming  more  productive 
through  the  creative  use  of  leisure  time. 

Within  the  University,  one  can  also  con- 
sider the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  doing 


good.  One  of  Tom  Lehrer's  songs  for  a 
character  (never  mind  what  it  is  he  does) 
who  goes  about  ".  .  .  doing  well  by  doing 
good"  is  applicable.  The  potential  benefit  to 
the  University  in  terms  of  the  development 
of  public  support  to  be  derived  from  doing 
good  is  largely  untested. 

I  am  satisfied,  and  apparently  the  Com- 
mittee is  also,  that  public  service  is  one  of 
the  roles  of  the  University  and  that  it  is  a 
central  role,  not  one  that  needs  to  be  jus- 
tified as  a  peripheral  activity.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  satisfied  that  public  service  pro- 
grams can  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the 
undergraduate  teaching  and  research  pro- 
grams of  the  University.  Public  service  ac- 
tivity keeps  faculty  and  staff  in  touch  with 
the  problems  of  real,  everyday  life,  and  to 
this  extent  the  problems  it  deals  with  are 
University  problems.  With  teaching  and  re- 
search, public  service  activity  is  one  of  the 
three  legs  upon  which  the  University 
stands. 

Dr.  Venman  is  director  of  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 


Retooling  for  the  future 

The  Report's  major  recommendations  on 
"Organizing  for  Change": 

The  role  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  should 
be  reexamined  to  orient  it  more  to  broad 
issues  of  policy. 
If  Governance  on  campus  should  include 

students  in  the  exercise  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  accordance  with  their  de- 
gree of  legitimate  interest  in  each  set  of  is- 
sues. 

Self-study  and  evaluation  staffs  should 
be  created  in  the  President's  Office  and  on 
the  campuses. 

A  program  budgeting  system  should  be 
instituted. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1973  should  be  in- 
creased by  the  order  of  magnitude  of  $6  to 
$y  million  to  reflect  the  recommendations 
made  in  this  report. 

The  University  should  take  a  greater  ini- 
tiative in  helping  to  create  new  cooperative 
efforts  with  the  other  parts  of  the  public 
higher  education  system  and  with  private 
institutions,  and  should  join  in  seeking  to 
clarify  the  difference  in  mission  as  between 
the  various  kinds  of  institutions. 


JOSEPH  MARCUS  COMMENTS  : 

It  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  deja  vu  that  I 
have  considered  the  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  Future  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Two  years  ago,  I  had  served 
with  two  other  faculty  members  on  a  Fac- 
ulty Senate  committee  which  prepared  the 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee  Report 
for  the  Amherst  campus.  It  is  most  flatter- 
ing to  our  now  defunct  committee  to  see 
many  of  the  recommendations  we  had  made 
endorsed  in  this  latest  study. 

The  Future  University  Report  discusses 
the  shared  role  of  various  segments  of  the 
University  in  the  operation  of  the  institu- 
tion— the  trustees,  the  President,  and  the 
constituencies  on  the  campuses — but  ig- 
nores rather  completely  what  seem  to  be 
shaping  up  as  the  critical  issues  of  the  next 
few  years. 

For  example,  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  ad- 
vised to  concentrate  on  broad  policy  matters 


rather  than  on  what  are  essentially  day-to- 
day operating  functions.  This  endorses  a 
trend  which  began  over  two  years  ago, 
even  before  the  establishment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  provided  a  mechanism  for  re- 
moving much  of  the  details  in  which  the 
Board  had  been  involved. 

The  Committee  is  critical  of  the  trustees 
for  being  less  than  open  with  a  number  of 
constituencies:  "The  Board  has  certainly 
not  disobeyed  the  law,  but  our  impression 
is  that  it  has  done  less  than  it  might  have  to 
hear  directly  the  views  of  those  whose  lives 
its  decisions  affect  .  .  ."  This  is  certainly  a 
current  concern  of  many  members  of  the 
faculty  who  feel  that  the  student  voice  has 
been  heard  in  trustee  executive  sessions 
through  the  student  trustee,  while  the  fac- 
ulty claim  that  they  frequently  cannot  be 
heard  even  in  open  sessions  because  they 
have  no  formal  representation.  If,  as  the 
Report  suggests,  non-trustees  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Board's  standing  committees, 
some  of  this  unrest  may  be  eased. 

The  Report,  in  endorsing  appropriate  rep- 
resentation of  all  segments  of  the  individ- 
ual campuses  in  campus  government,  again 
supports  a  trend  which  began  several  years 
ago  and  which  is  still  in  the  developmental 
stage.  There  is  certainly  much  greater  stu- 
dent representation  in  University  affairs 
today  than  in  the  past,  but,  although  there 
is  considerable  discussion  on  the  role  of 
students  on  the  campus,  the  Report  is  much 
less  clear  in  its  statement  on  the  role  of  the 
faculty.  This  is  one  of  the  ignored  issues 
cited  earlier.  Although  the  Committee  has 
referred  to  the  draft  document  on  a  unicam- 
eral campus-wide  senate  which  is  being 
considered  at  Amherst,  it  has  omitted  com- 
pletely mention  of  the  so-called  Morris  Re- 
port on  "Campus  Governance  on  the  Am- 
herst Campus."  This  was  approved  "in  prin- 
ciple" by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  April 
1970  and  accepted  as  campus  policy  as  in- 
dicated in  a  Provost's  memorandum  the  fol- 
lowing month.  It  spelled  out  the  guidelines 
for  faculty  participation  in  campus  govern- 
ance. However,  the  Faculty  Senate  contends 
that  a  number  of  the  provisions  of  that 
document  have  not  been  honored,  and  re- 
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cent  discussions  about  union  representation 
for  faculty  have  been  triggered  by  this  con- 
cern. In  addition,  there  is  a  vast  segment  of 
the  campus  population  which  has  almost  no 
representation — the  non-academic  profes- 
sional. This  group  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  Report. 

In  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  President, 
the  Report  evades  what  is  a  significant  is- 
sue— that  of  the  relationship  of  the  presi- 
dential office  to  the  campus.  This  is  part 
of  an  ongoing  discussion,  and  perhaps  the 
Committee  did  not  want  to  inject  itself  into 
the  politics  of  the  day.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  this  matter  will  strongly  in- 
fluence the  future  of  the  University,  and  the 
Committee  should  at  least  have  considered 
appropriate  guidelines,  as  it  did  in  terms  of 
the  trustees  and  the  students. 

The  Report  does  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academic  advisory  council 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  campus.  While 
this  is  certainly  a  healthy  suggestion,  the 
fact  that  this  group  would  be  wholly  "infor- 
mal and  without  power"  means  that  it  could 
very  easily  degenerate  into  a  rather  useless 
talk  body.  If  such  a  council  is  to  be  truly  a 
communications  medium  both  up  and  down 
the  hierarchical  ladder,  it  must  be  truly  rep- 
resentative of  all  facets  of  the  campus.  A 
tentative  list  of  a  first  council  membership 
suggests  that,  even  in  the  beginning,  this 
may  not  always  be  the  case. 

The  Report's  recommendations  in  terms 
of  self-study  and  evaluation  parallel  so 
closely  those  in  the  aforementioned  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee  Report  that  I 
must  heartily  endorse  what  is  said.  Planning 
must  be  a  continuous  effort  involving  all 
segments  of  the  University  community.  Suf- 
ficient staff  must  be  part  of  this  ongoing 
process  so  that  the  historical  data  base  re- 
quired for  any  look  forward  is  readily  avail- 
able. The  pattern  in  the  past  has  been  to 
establish  ad  hoc  study  committees  whose 
reports,  since  they  appeared  at  intervals  of 
eight  to  ten  years,  were  so  comprehensive 
that  they  were  discarded  as  being  too  all- 
inclusive  to  discuss,  let  alone  implement,  at 
any  given  time. 


The  pitfalls  of  rigidity,  conformity  and 
apathy  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  As  Dr. 
Homer  Babbidge,  the  outgoing  president  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  put  it,  "A 
danger  of  planning  is  that  it  will  result  in  a 
plan."  This  must  be  observed  even  in  terms 
of  the  current  report. 

The  recommendations  on  program  budg- 
eting in  the  Report  also  agree  with  those 
of  the  UMA  Long  Range  Report,  and,  in 
fact,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  establish 
the  current  budget  on  a  program  basis  paral- 
lel with  the  usual  state-style  line  item 
budget.  This  concept  is  certainly  not  new, 
and  other  universities  are  far  ahead  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  this  area.  It  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out,  however,  that  any  program 
budget  which  is  developed  must  be  inter- 
preted so  that  people  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  system  do  not  read  it  literally  and 
take  the  figures  generated  at  face  value. 
Thus  it  must  be  made  clear  to  an  outsider 
that  the  cost  of  graduate  education  is  higher 
than  the  cost  of  undergraduate  education, 
and  that  the  cost  of  science  programs,  with 
their  required  laboratories,  is  higher  than 
the  cost  of  many  programs  in  the  human- 
ities. 

The  section  on  the  cost  of  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  call  for  increased 
sums  of  money  for  the  University.  Conse- 
quently, no  self-respecting  faculty  member 
would  argue  with  the  appropriateness  of 
these  recommendations.  And  since  these  are 
recognized  as  very  rough  figures,  both  in 
terms  of  immediate  (1972-73)  dollars  and 
long  range  (1980)  dollars,  and  the  bases  for 
their  derivation  are  not  clearly  spelled  out, 
it  is  difficult  to  raise  questions  regarding 
them. 

There  are,  however,  several  things  which 
should  be  noted.  The  first  concerns  the  rec- 
ommendation for  an  increase  in  support 
of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  for  the  library 
and  computer  facilities.  The  library,  which 
has  been  annually  undersupported  by  the 
legislature  with  the  exception  of  one  recent 
year,  is  one  of  the  primary  supports  of  the 
educational  process,  even  in  1970.  If  its  em- 
phasis shifts  from  the  printed  word  to  other 
media,  the  support  requirements  will  be- 


come even  higher.  The  research  computer 
facility  has  been  supported  only  minimally 
by  state  appropriations.  The  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  funds  for  its  operation  have 
come  from  overhead  trust  funds,  and  these 
are  shrinking  significantly  in  the  current 
market.  Thus  either  of  these  facilities  needs 
at  least  as  much  of  an  increase  as  has  been 
recommended  for  both. 

The  second  item  which  is  not  sufficiently 
stressed  is  that  of  increased  appropriate  sup- 
port for  graduate  education.  This  is  not  a 
popular  topic  at  this  time,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Harrington-Willis  Act 
of  1965  stated  that  "the  authority  to  award 
an  earned  Doctoral  Degree  shall  reside  ex- 
clusively in  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts." The  rate  of  increase  of  graduate  edu- 
cation has  slowed  and  will  probably  not  in 
the  near  future  reach  the  heights  it  did  in 
the  1960s.  The  University,  however,  is  still 
the  sole  phd  producing  public  institution 
and  should  not  be  driven  out  of  the  game 
completely.  In  addition  to  this,  the  national 
trend  in  professional  education  (Business 
and  Engineering)  is  to  make  the  master's 
degree  the  first  professional  degree  and  this 
will  certainly  influence  the  size  of  graduate 
programs. 

Thirdly,  the  Future  University  Report 
in  its  section  on  graduate  education  states 
a  number  of  things  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  this  education  even  though  current 
levels  of  graduate  enrollment  do  not  sig- 
nificantly change.  Thus,  support  for  grad- 
uate teaching  assistant  training  programs 
alone  represents  a  sizeable  financial  item.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  trustees  have  within 
the  past  several  years  approved  a  number  of 
new  graduate  programs,  some  just  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  lid  on  enrollment 
at  the  Amherst  campus.  Many  of  these  have 
not  yet  achieved  critical  mass  and  unless 
they  are  given  continuing  support  for  at 
least  a  few  years  more,  they  will  wither 
before  having  a  chance  to  prove  themselves. 

The  Report  does  mention  but  does  not 
seem  to  support  a  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion recommendation  that  the  student  to 
faculty  ratio  be  lowered  from  15  to  1  to  12.5 
to  1.  This  would  provide  to  some  extent  for 
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the  higher  cost  of  graduate  education  as 
compared  to  undergraduate.  The  total  of  $6 
to  $7  miUion  which  the  Committee  recom- 
mends, however,  includes  essentially  no 
consideration  for  the  graduate  area. 

The  Report's  discussion  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  University  and  the  system 
of  higher  education  in  Massachusetts  sup- 
ports, once  again,  the  recommendation  of 
the  UMA  Planning  Report — that  appro- 
priate liaison  be  established  and  communica- 
tions channels  opened.  As  far  back  as  1966 
the  trustees  adopted  the  policy  of  accepting 
qualified  transfers  from  the  community  col- 
leges. Relations  with  the  state  colleges  and 
private  institutions  have  not  developed  as 


smoothly,  however,  and  the  limitations  the 
Report  sets  on  University  growth  may  not 
help  to  ease  the  tension. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Wood  did 
not  wait  for  his  committee  report  and  al- 
ready there  are  a  number  of  activities  under 
way  which  will  certainly  lead  to  freer  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  between 
all  segments  of  the  public  sector.  The  Presi- 
dent is  also  vigorously  pursuing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  University  with  the  private 
educational  institutions.  The  Future  Uni- 
versity Report  rather  neatly  and  concisely 
spells  out  many  of  the  problems  and  pros- 
pects of  the  private-public  interaction  and 
aptly  summarizes  with  the  following  quote: 


"The  University  cannot  create  its  own  fu- 
ture without  being  intimately  concerned 
with  the  quality  and  availability  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
In  its  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
public,  it  must  do  everything  it  can  to  help 
lead  the  way  to  clarification  of  missions  and 
cooperative  efforts  throughout  the  public 
and  private  sectors." 

Certainly,  the  recommendations  on  "Or- 
ganization for  Change"  as  reviewed  above 
produced  no  startling  innovations  that 
would  shake  the  Amherst  campus.  In  fact, 
it  appears  to  this  writer  that  there  is  very 
little  startling  in  the  whole  Report.  Some 
of  the  recommendations  were  already  im- 
plemented or  being  considered  prior  to  the 
study,  and  some  of  the  ideas  had  already 
been  proposed  in  other  studies.  In  fact,  at 
times  the  Report  seems  almost  to  slight  the 
Amherst  campus,  such  as  in  minimal  dis- 
cussions on  graduate  and  professional 
school  programs.  In  spite  of  this,  if  the  Re- 
port's emphasis  on  such  areas  as  public 
service,  continuing  education,  admissions 
criteria,  and  new  undergraduate  programs 
speeds  up  the  current  very  slow,  evolution- 
ary progress  in  these  areas,  the  Future  Uni- 
versity Committee  will  have  earned  its  way. 

Joe  Marcus  is  the  Associate  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Engineering. 


A  note  on  iUustration:  When  presented 
with  the  idea  of  the'.Future  University  Re- 
port, art  major  Steve  Stamas  'yz  created 
this  image  of  an  institution  and  its  people 
in  transition. 
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On  Campus 


Helping  to  bridge 

a  communications  gap 

The  walls  of  a  cottage  at  the  Belchertown 
State  School  are  covered  with  egg  cartons. 
The  cartons  were  the  only  way  for  the 
School  officials,  without  funds  for  proper 
acoustical  treatment,  to  dampen  sound  lev- 
els in  the  cottage  so  as  to  convert  that  facil- 
ity for  speech  and  hearing  testing  and 
therapy.  And  a  recent  survey  by  a  UMass 
professor  and  four  graduate  students  sug- 
gests that  attention  to  the  speech  and  hear- 
ing problems  of  Belchertown  inmates  should 
make  a  crucial  difference  in  their  lives. 

Supervised  by  Assistant  Professor  Henry 
B.  Peirce,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  speech  de- 
partment specializing  in  communication  dis- 
orders, the  students  discovered  that  1,005 
of  the  1,098  residents  had  speech,  hearing, 
and  language  problems  that  interfered  with 
communication.  Without  regard  to  level  of 
retardation,  the  most  frequent  problem 
was  "delayed  speech  and  language,"  the 
next  most  frequent  was  "no  speech,"  the 
next  was  "articulation,"  and  the  fourth  was 
a  special  communication  problem  of  the 
cerebral  palsied. 

The  survey  suggests  that  mental  retarda- 
tion is  not  the  sole  factor  in  speech  pathol- 
ogy among  Belchertown  residents.  Dr. 
Peirce  says. 

Done  with  the  help  of  attendants  and 
other  Belchertown  personnel,  the  survey  is 
a  record  of  the  speech,  hearing,  and  lan- 
guage problems  of  the  entire  resident  popu- 
lation. Dr.  Peirce  believes  these  are  the  only 
such  data  available  for  a  state  institution 
for  the  mentally  retarded  in  Massachusetts. 

The  record  shows  that:  only  eight  per 
cent  of  the  School's  residents  have  what  is 
considered  "normal"  speech;  only  18  had 
been  professionally  diagnosed  as  having 
hearing  losses,  although  the  survey  turned 


up  about  200  residents  suspected  of  having 
hearing  losses;  and,  incidentally,  that  there 
are  172  residents  with  known  or  suspected 
vision  problems,  45  of  whom  were  known 
blind. 

Based  on  these  and  other  data,  Dr. 
Peirce's  report  recommends  a  substantial 
increase  in  personnel  qualified  in  speech, 
hearing,  and  language  pathology.  He  also 
urges  that  any  pathology  of  the  oral  cavity 
or  ears  be  treated  before  speech  therapy  is 
conducted;  that  the  known  blind  popula- 
tion, who  have  not  had  any  rehabilitation 
services,  have  a  coordinator  for  a  blind  pro- 
gram appointed  immediately;  that  the  build- 
ings be  renovated  with  attention  to  acousti- 
cal treatment;  and  that  the  Commonwealth 
support  more  student  intern  programs. 

During  the  past  three  years  UMass 
speech  students  have  done  speech  therapy 
at  Belchertown.  There  has  been  some  prog- 
ress, but  Dr.  Peirce  points  out  that  "only  a 
relatively  few  residents  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate."  On  the  other  hand, 
when  fifty  students  from  various  colleges 
(including  UMass)  worked  as  interns  at  the 
School  this  summer,  results  were  substan- 
tial. Peirce  says,  "Not  only  did  the  resi- 
dents make  remarkable  progress  in  com- 
municative ability  under  this  daily  summer 
program,  but  the  students  were  involved  in 
a  learning  situation  that  could  not  be  du- 
plicated in  an  educational  institution." 

The  learning  experience  for  the  four 
UMass  students  who  conducted  the  survey 
was  invaluable.  Howard  Shane,  Amy 
Moran,  Kathleen  Viamari,  and  Deborah 
Bartimo,  who  are  earning  graduate  degrees 
in  communications  disorders,  recall  the 
difficulties  and  the  occasional  rewards  of 
their  work.  "Some  days  it  was  really  dis- 
couraging," says  Miss  Viamari,  days,  for 
example,  when  many  of  the  patients  whose 
speech  she  tried  to  categorize  couldn't,  or 
wouldn't,  talk.  Some  of  the  more  severely 
handicapped  patients  had  no  speech. 
Some  were  perhaps  frightened  by  this  new 
situation  in  which  an  unfamiliar  person 
talked  to  them. 

One  resident  chatted  away  with  attend- 
ants in  the  corridor  but  once  in  the  room. 


where  the  tester  waited,  the  resident  ut- 
tered no  sound.  Miss  Viamari  had  to  eval- 
uate the  corridor  speech  she  had  overheard. 
Howard  Shane  found  that  some  residents 
seemed  to  associate  the  testing  situation 
with  pain,  perhaps  from  previous  medical 
experiences.  They  were  unresponsive  to  his 
questions  and  conversation.  The  testing  ma- 
terial also  presented  a  problem.  To  get 
residents  to  make  certain  sounds,  the  stu- 
dents showed  pictures  of  objects  familiar 
to  most  Americans.  But,  says  Mr.  Shane, 
the  tests  are  designed  for  the  "normal  popu- 
lation," and  often  the  residents  had  never 
seen  the  object  pictured — like  a  vacuum 
cleaner — and  so  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Some  of  the  students'  most  gratifying 
and  difficult  experiences  were  personal.  One 
female  resident  "latched  onto  me,"  Amy 
Moran  says,  and  started  giving  presents — 
like  a  pillow  she  had  made  in  class.  Miss 
Moran,  who  continues  to  work  at  Belcher- 
town as  a  volunteer  speech  therapist,  is 
concerned  that  the  girl  could  become  too  de- 
pendent on  her. 

One  of  Howard  Shane's  special  friends  is 
a  teen-age  boy,  crippled  by  cerebral  palsy, 
who  needed  a  special  wheelchair.  Mr. 
Shane,  who  expects  his  life's  work  to  focus 
on  the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
cerebral  palsied,  designed  one  for  him  using 
an  old  automobile  bucket  seat. 

The  survey  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  students'  experience,  but  it  also  affected 
the  School.  If  Dr.  Peirce's  report  is  acted  on, 
dramatic  changes  might  be  possible.  In 
the  meantime,  there  are  small  gains.  Several 
residents  have  had  their  speech  and  hearing 
tested  this  fall  at  the  UMass  Communica- 
tions Disorders  Clinic. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Gillispie,  a  UMass  speech 
faculty  member  who  is  a  consultant  in  clini- 
cal audiology  at  Belchertown  School,  has 
interested  such  professionals  as  Springfield 
otolaryngologist  Dr.  Sheldon  S.  Goldberg 
in  giving  volunteer  hours  at  the  School. 
Mrs.  Gillispie  also  has  an  interest  in  blind 
and  blind-deaf  persons  and  has  been  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  placing  some 
Belchertown  School  residents  at  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind. 
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On  camera 

Instant  replays.  Where  would  Sunday  after- 
noon football  and  teaching  assistants  be 
without  them? 

The  relationship  between  the  gridiron 
and  the  classroom  is  the  medium,  not  the 
message.  Just  as  videotape  helps  tv  view- 
ers analyze  the  quarterback  sneak,  it  can 
help  graduate  students  analyze  their  teach- 
ing techniques. 

The  hundreds  of  graduate  students  who 
are  financing  their  education  as  teaching 
assistants  have  enormous  impact  on  under- 
graduate education.  And  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  impact  is  salutary,  the  University 
is  using  videotape  to  help  the  teaching  as- 
sistants (tas)  see  what  they  are  doing. 

The  idea  originated  with  Arthur  Gentile 
and  Mortimer  Appley,  the  associate  dean 
and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  It  was 
put  into  effect  this  year  as  the  major  part  of 
the  Teacher  Improvement  Program  (tip), 
which  also  supplies  tas  with  a  handbook 
and  access  to  a  small,  random  library. 

The  program  is  staffed  by  three  men 
working  part-time,  graduate  students  who 
have  served  their  apprenticeship  as  tas. 
TIP  has  a  studio  in  the  Graduate  Research 
Center,  but  most  of  the  equipment  is  port- 
able and  teachers  may  gain  their  self- 
knowledge  in  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom.  Whether  the  class  comes  to  the 
studio  or  the  studio  to  the  class,  the  results 
are  impressive. 

"We  have  seen  astonishing  break- 
throughs in  the  teacher's  self-evaluation," 
commented  Blair  Stone,  a  phd  candidate  in 
English  who  helps  run  tip.  "But  we  don't 
really  know  how  this  affects  the  students' 
education." 

Theoretically,  the  undergraduates  have 
an  unusual  opportunity  through  tip  not 
only  to  critique  the  education  they  are  get- 
ting but  direct  it,  since  most  videotape  ses 


sions  allow  both  the  class  and  the  teacher  to 
evaluate  the  experience.  Unfortunately,  the 
students  rarely  comment  on  what  they  see. 
"They  just  sit  there  caressing  their  masks," 
Mr.  Stone  said. 

It  is  not  only  the  undergraduate  who  is 
not  forthcoming.  Although  the  tas  who 
have  used  tip  are  enthusiastic,  the  majority 
are  not  eager  to  see  their  electronic  reflec- 
tions. "Perhaps  they  are  frightened,"  sug- 
gested one  of  the  men  who  run  the  program. 

Although  not  all  tas  participate,  the  num- 
bers who  do  are  constantly  increasing. 
And  until  the  graduate  students  fill  the 
studio's  schedule,  the  videotape  sessions  are 
available  to  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  opportunity  the  program  provides  is 
unique.  Michigan  is  the  only  other  school 
in  the  country  with  a  program  like  it,  but 
its  approach  is  different.  The  Michigan 
teacher  is  observed  through  one-way  glass; 
the  UMass  program  is  often  carried  out  in 


the  middle  of  a  class.  Mr.  Stone,  who  is  do- 
ing his  thesis  on  McLuhan,  feels  that  the 
actual  presence  of  the  camera  in  the  class- 
room is  efficacious. 

"Television,  because  of  its  low-definition 
property,  is  an  involving,  participating  me- 
dium that  requires  imagination  and  in-depth 
use,"  he  explains.  "The  teacher  becomes 
artful." 

But  doesn't  that  distort  the  filmed  results, 
we  asked? 

Not  so,  said  Mr.  Stone:  "If  he  projects 
more  because  he  is  on  camera,  and  if  he 
likes  the  result  when  he  sees  it,  he  can  do  it 
when  he's  not  on  camera.  Insecurity  ham- 
pers teaching.  Self-appraisal  via  television 
allows  the  subject  to  really  see  how  bad  or 
good  he  is.  And  we  film  the  kids'  reactions 
too.  So  he  can  see  how  bad  or  good  they 
think  he  is." 

Although  the  program  involves  an  invest- 
ment for  the  University,  it  is  not  a  costly 
operation.  The  equipment,  which  includes 
three  cameras,  three  recorders,  and  two 
monitors,  cost  about  $6000,  and  the 
operating  budget  is  less  than  $1700  a  year, 
exclusive  of  salaries. 

Blair  Stone  is  not  discouraged  by  the  lim- 
ited funds.  "We  hope  to  develop  the  finest 
teacher-training  service  in  the  business 
without  a  lot  of  fanfare,"  he  said.  "So  long 
as  our  only  intention  is  to  develop  the  art  of 
teaching  through  self-awareness — to  use 
technology  to  raise  consciousness — we  feel 
we  can't  lose." 

The  Second  Century  Club 

Between  January  1,  1971  and  January  10, 
1972,  238  people  contributed  $100  or  more 
to  the  Alumni  Fund,  thus  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Century  Club.  Their 
names  are  listed  below: 

1907:  Walter  E.  Dickinson.  1908:  Ttieoren  L. 
Warner  (dec.)  1911:  Edgar  M.  Brown.  1914: 
Harold  W.  Brewer,  Stuart  B.  Foster,  John  G. 
Hutchinson.  1915:  James  A.  Price.  1916:  Fran- 
cis M.  Andrews,  Harold  N.  Caldwell,  Alfred 
A.  Gioiosa,  Charles  A.  Huntington,  Perley  B. 
Jordan,  Clayton  W.  Nash,  George  B.  Palmer 
(dec),  Edgar  A.  Perry,  Lewis  Schlotterbeck, 
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Robert  K.  Wheeler.  1917:  Harold  G.  Dickey. 
igi8:  Robert  P.  Holmes,  John  J.  Maginnis, 
Lester  N.  Odams,  Oliver  G.  Pratt,  Raymond  A. 
St.  George.  1919:  G.  Kinson  Blanchard,  E. 
Sidney  Stockwell.  1920:  Susan  Smith  Andersen, 
Albert  W.  Meserve.  1921;  Peter  J.  Cascio, 
Starr  M.  King,  Richard  A.  Mellen,  George  L. 
Slate.  1922 :  Clarence  F.  &  Frances  Martin 
Clark  '23,  Robert  P.  Lawrence,  William  H. 
Peck.  1923 :  Mason  W.  &  Dorothy  Turner  Al- 
ger, Eleanor  W.  Bateman,  Gilbert  B.  Searles, 
John  M.  Whittier,  Conrad  L.  Wirth.  1924:  Jester 
Hairston,  Richard  A.  Whitney.  1925:  Robert  G. 
Cooke,  Lester  M.  Holbrook,  Herbert  J.  Marx, 
Charles  F.  Ross,  Harold  F.  Rowley,  Frederick 
F.  Swisler.  1926:  L.  Clayton  Anderson,  Freder- 
ick A.  &  Margaret  Smith  Baker,  Lawrence  L.  & 
Mary  Ingraham  Jones  '27,  Evelyn  Davis  Ken- 
nedy. 1927:  D.  Lincoln  Galanie,  Harry  C.  Notte- 
bart,  J.  May  Wiggin.  1928:  Ellsworth  &.  Mary 
Taylor  Barnard  '34,  Richard  J.  Davis,  Joseph  H. 
Forest.  1929:  Kenneth  W.  Perry.  1930:  Frederick 
C.  Ellert,  Davis  H.  Elliot.  1931 :  Francis  C.  Pray. 
1932:  Robert  C.  Gunness,  Joseph  Jorczak,  Os- 
wald Tippo.  1933:  John  B.  Barr,  Isabel  Perkins 
Jolma,  Raymond  F.  Pelissier,  Paul  M.  Runge. 
1934:  Wilmer  D.  Barrett,  Eliot  Landsman,  David 
C.  Mountain,  Alvan  S.  &  Pauline  Hillberg 
Ryan.  1933 :  Henry  D.  Epstein,  Richard  W. 
Hubbard,  Robert  M.  Koch.  1936:  John  E. 
Franco,  David  L.  Johnson,  Owen  S.  Trask.  1937: 
Byron  T.  Johnson,  Prescott  L.  Richards,  George 
R.  Richason,  Jr.  1938:  Robert  D.  Buzzee,  Robert 
C.  &  Elizabeth  Howe  Dewey  '40,  William  & 
Mary  McNamara  O'Donnell  '42,  William  E. 
Roberge,  Donald  L.  Silverman,  Frank  A.  Slesin- 
ski.  1939:  J.  Henry  Winn,  Frank  J.  &  Jean 
Carlisle  Yourga  '42.  1940:  Charles  &  Martha 
Shirley  Gleason  '42,  Charles  A.  Powers,  Jr., 
John  W.  Swenson,  Millicent  Carpenter  Wett- 
stein,  Frank  &  Louise  Bowman  Wing.  1941: 
Edward  E.  &  Elva  Foerster  Anderson  '48, 
Ernest  A.  Bolt,  Jr.,  Marcelle  Grise  Closson,  S. 
Gilbert  &  Lillian  Moldaw  Davis  '51,  David  A. 
Frank,  Robert  E.  Hall,  Robert  F.  Halloran, 
Woodrow  R.  &  Cynthia  Bailey  Jacobson,  David 
M.  Kagan,  Saul  B.  Klaman,  James  J.  Kline, 
Howard  J.  &;  Ada  M.  Robinson  McCallum, 
Robert  Siegel,  Frank  M.  Simons,  Jr.,  Donald  A. 
&  Elizabeth  Brown  Simpson,  Ronald  M.  Stree- 
ter,  James  D.  &.  Barbara  Critchett  Walker. 
1942:  Everett  W.  &  Dorothy  Kinsley  Barton  '43, 
Ernest  A.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  Marie  B.  Kelleher.  1943: 
Luther  S.  Gare,  Dorothy  Dunklee  Gavin, 
George  G.  Gyrisco,  Florence  M.  Lane,  John  P. 


Marsh,  Harold  J.  &  Ruth  Shea  Quinn  '48.  1944: 
Thomas  E.  &  Celeste  Dubord  Devaney  '43, 
Fred  J.  Nahil.  1945:  Helen  Thomas  Haddad, 
Wilma  Winberg  Johnson,  Thelma  Cohen  Kan- 
ter,  Saul  Smoller.  1946:  Lois  Beurman  Torf. 
1947:  Richard  W.  Bauer,  Frank  A.  Duston, 
John  D.  Giannotti,  Gordon  P.  Smith.  1948: 
Nathan  B.  Winstanley,  Jr.  1949:  Allen  C.  Blue- 
stein,  Albert  Brown,  Bernard  P.  Bussel,  Jerome 
Casper,  William  I.  Cerier,  Richard  F.  Jackson, 
Peter  J.  Mozden,  Jason  L.  &  Irene  Frank  Radio 
'51,  Janice  Rittenburg  Rossbach.  1950:  John  D. 
Cairns,  James  P.  Cormack,  Jr.,  John  Gilboard, 
Charles  Goldfarb,  Gerald  C.  Seidenberg.  1951: 
Stanley  &  Bailey  Schanberg  Barron  '53,  John 
Pappas.  1953:  Joseph  B.  Flavin,  Jr.,  Donald  I. 
Morey.  1954:  Herbert  R.  &  Anita  Goretsky 
Bamel,  John  Bevilaqua,  Jr.,  James  F.  Buckley, 
Philip  J.  &  Janice  Anderson  Burne  '33,  Saul  F. 
&  Norma  Gurwitz  Feingold,  Arthur  Jr.  &  Ruth 
Freeman  Geissler  '55,  Morton  H.  Goldberg. 
1955 :  Hugh  F.  Ahem,  Jr.,  Paul  F.  Cronin,  Allan 
W.  Dickinson,  Louis  J.  Kirsch,  William  C.  & 
M.  Shera  Lawson  Lawrence.  1956:  David  M, 
Bartley,  George  G.  Burke,  Roy  B.  Cullinan,  Jr., 
Myron  E.  &  Sandra  Hurst  Lappin,  Frederick  L. 
Pratt,  John  T.  &  Claudette  Cloutier  Sweeney 
'37.  1957:  Richard  W.  Boyle,  James  P.  Creedon, 
Walter  F.  Eagan,  James  P.  Mendrek.  1958: 
Richard  P.  Coleman,  Howard  F.  King,  Jr.,  Philip 
Nyman,  John  R.  Picard,  Salvatore  J.  Salipante, 
Robert  D.  &  Joan  Lack  Schwartz,  Joseph  L. 
Sullivan,  Jr.,  Ronald  J.  &  Sylvia  A.  Finos  Vacca 
'59.  1959:  William  H.  Goodwin,  Gail  Totman 
Moskow,  Conrad  E.  Jr.  &  Judith  Heaney  Rous- 
seau. i960:  Meredith  A.  Gonyea,  Anthony  S. 
Scalzi.  1962:  Anthony  J.  Piraino,  Janice  M. 
Wojtkunski.  1963:  Lloyd  E.  &  Leone  Stein  'G. 
1964:  Alan  J.  Hedlund.  1965:  Linda  R.  Gentry, 
Dennis  C.  Stackhouse.  1966:  Michael  J.  & 
Charlotte  Geletka  Brown  '65,  Marcia  J.  Gard- 
ner, Edward  B.  Gromelski,  James  E.  Mulcahy. 
1970:  C.  Edward  Simmons.  Trustees:  Edmund 
J.  Croce,  Mrs.  George  Rowland.  Friends:  Law- 
rence P.  Chase,  Janet  Rowe  Dugan,  Robert  K. 
McConnell,  James  C.  Rose,  Jr.,  Ralph  T.  & 
Charlotte  Staab. 


Debunking  food  fads 

Can  a  course  that  defends  ddt  and  knocks 
organic  gardening  be  popular  with  stu- 
dents? 

Food  Science  101  does  this  and  more  and 


the  students  keep  coming.  For  the  semester 
just  ending,  so  many  students  registered 
that  the  course  had  to  be  moved  to  Bowker 
Auditorium,  the  largest  hall  on  campus. 
There  were  944  students  last  term;  this  se- 
mester the  course  attracted  more  than  2800 
students,  not  all  of  whom  could  be  accom- 
modated. 

Fergus  Clydesdale,  who  with  two  other 
food  science  men — Dr.  F.  J.  Francis,  the  de- 
partment head,  and  Dr.  Wassef  W.  Nawar 
— teaches  Food  Science  101,  calls  it  a 
"science  awareness"  course. 

"A  big  part  of  it,"  he  says,  "is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  department  to  bring 
awareness  of  the  kinds  of  nutritional  falla- 
cies and  frauds  that  are  current  today." 

"Organic  gardening,  for  example,  is  fine 
for  those  who  want  to  spend  all  their  time 
feeding  themselves,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
solve  any  real  food  problems." 

Clydesdale  explains  that  the  high-yield 
hybrids  that  have  brought  about  the  "green 
revolution"  in  Asia  and  are  feeding  much 
of  the  world  need  massive  doses  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer. 

"To  produce  optimally,  these  hybrids 
need  something  like  200  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,"  he  points  out.  "If  you  used  cow 
manure,  you  would  need  20  tons  per  acre  to 
get  this  much  nitrogen  and  you'd  nearly 
bury  the  crop." 

Of  the  Zen  macrobiotic  diet,  a  philosoph- 
ical approach  to  nutrition  that  progresses 
stage  by  stage,  eliminating  more  and  more 
food  groups,  Clydesdale  says:  "It's  not  only 
nonsense  but  a  person  can  starve  to  death 
on  it.  At  the  highest  stage  you're  just  eating 
wheat  cereal  and  you  reach  a  state  of  eu- 
phoria. What  you're  actually  experiencing 
is  the  first  symptom  of  starvation." 

Another  current  fallacy  is  that  all  chem- 
ical additives  are  harmful.  Clydesdale 
points  out  that  if  the  same  thinking  that  led 
to  the  federal  ban  on  cyclamates  were  ap- 
plied to  foods,  you  would  have  to  ban 
cauliflower,  among  other  things.  By  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  safe  usage 
formula,  cauliflower  could  produce  goiter. 
"Of  course  you  would  have  to  eat  22 
pounds  of  cauliflower  a  day,  just  as  you 


would  have  had  to  drink  800  bottles  of 
soda  a  day  to  get  cancer  from  cyclamates." 

Banning  dot,  he  believes,  would  con- 
demn tremendous  numbers  of  people  to 
death  in  many  parts  of  the  world:  "If  the 
U.S.  bans  dot,  other  countries  would  fol- 
low suit  and  malaria  would  start  killing 
thousands  again.  We  can't  improve  the  en- 
vironment by  banning  ddt  and  increas- 
ing malaria — we've  got  to  wait  until  we 
get  something  better." 

BGS:  Unlimited  education 

The  University  administration  has  antici- 
pated one  of  the  Future  University  Report 
recommendations  by  opening  the  under- 
graduate degree  program  to  part-time  stu- 
dents. A  pioneering  Bachelor  of  General 
Studies  degree  program  especially  designed 
for  such  students  will  be  offered  next  year. 

The  new  degree  program  is  tailored  to 
people  with  full-time  jobs,  housewives, 
retired  persons  and  others  whose  primary 
occupation  is  other  than  that  of  student. 
It  is  particularly  well-suited  to  those  who 
want  to  complete  college  careers  inter- 
rupted by  job  or  family  demands.  The  pro- 
gram is  directed  by  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  the  Amherst  campus 
but  classes  will  be  given  anywhere  in  the 
state  where  there  are  enough  students  to 
warrant  them. 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  part  of 
the  program  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northeast. 

"The  general  studies  degree  student  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  put  together  his 
own  degree  program  in  nearly  any  field 
within  the  combined  capacities  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Massachusetts  regional  com- 
munity colleges,"  explained  William  Ven- 
man.  Continuing  Education  director.  Under 
the  program,  a  nursing  home  administrator, 
for  example,  could  follow  a  curriculum  that 
includes  accounting,  human  development, 
nutrition,  public  health,  and  sociology.  A 
program  could  be  designed  for  an  individ- 
ual with  considerable  business  knowledge 
who  wanted  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  education.  Or  a  part-time  student 


could  combine  community  college  technol- 
ogy courses — fire  science  or  police  science, 
for  example — with  academic  work  at  the 
University. 

"The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  pro- 
gram is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  adult  stu- 
dents with  considerable  life  experience  and 
with  educational  needs  not  covered  by  any 
of  the  existing  University  degree  programs," 
Venman  commented. 

Post  Mortem 

Class  government  has  been  abolished  on 
the  Amherst  campus  for  all  of  a  year  now, 
and  the  students,  on  the  whole,  couldn't 
care  less. 

The  consequences  for  the  alumni  are  still 
obscure.  Evan  Johnston,  former  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  alumni,  believes, 
for  one  thing,  that  the  absence  of  class  gov- 
ernment is  only  a  temporary  condition. 
"Nostalgia  is  going  to  hit  the  graduates," 
he  says,  "and  they  are  going  to  want  to  be 
identified  with  a  class." 

In  the  meantime,  he  acknowledges,  the 
situation  will  be  difficult.  A  senior  commit- 
tee will  take  over  the  Commencement  ac- 
tivities which  formerly  were  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  senior  class  officers,  and  Johns- 
ton hopes  that  this  committee  will  be  able 
to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  their  classmates 
in  the  years  after  graduation.  But  he  admits 
that,  with  thousands  of  students  graduating 
each  year,  many  of  whom  had  entered  in  a 
different  class,  cohesion  after  graduation 
would  be  a  difficult  task  even  if  there  were 
class  officers. 

Those  who  helped  abolish  class  govern- 
ment think  that  it  had  served  no  useful 
purpose  and  was  not  representative.  And, 
although  there  has  been  a  longstanding  ri- 
valry between  the  Student  Senate  and  the 
class  government,  the  final  move  toward 
abolition  was  not  Senate  usurpation  of 
power.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  but  it 
was  written  by  the  president  of  the  Class  of 
'73  and  had  the  approval  of  all  his  fellow 
officers  with  the  exception  of  the  seniors. 

In  recent  years,  classes  had  been  gov- 
erned by  executive  councils  consisting  of 


fifty  students  appointed  by  four  elected  offi- 
cers. The  officers  were  nonvoting  members 
of  the  Student  Senate.  Class  funds  were 
collected  separately  from  the  student  activ- 
ities tax  which  supports  Senate  activities, 
but  the  class  budgets  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  "constitutional  convention" 
at  which  the  class  officers  could  vote.  In 
1970  the  Student  Senate  passed  an  act 
which  changed  the  status  of  the  classes  to 
program  agencies  and  abolished  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  Officers  could  no 
longer  vote  on  their  own  budgets.  They 
could,  however,  run  for  Senate  office  and 
represent  their  constituents  in  that  way. 

The  telling  blow  was  not  the  Senate  ac- 
tion of  1970,  however,  but  the  so-called  "no 
concert"  rule  established  later  that  year. 
Concerts  were  the  primary,  if  not  the  exclu- 
sive, function  the  class  governments  served. 
After  the  1970  Homecoming  concert  ended 
in  a  shambles  and  the  administration  pro- 
hibited further  use  of  the  Cage  for  con- 
certs, the  time  of  the  big  Rock  groups  on 
campus  was  over.  As  it  turned  out,  the  time 
of  class  government  on  campus  was  over 
too,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

To  show  just  how  much  class  government 
and  concerts  were  intertwined,  critics  note 
that  the  only  time  close  to  fifty  people 
would  attend  an  executive  council  meeting 
was  when  a  concert  was  in  the  offing.  Those 
who  worked  would  get  complimentary  tick- 
ets. At  other  times,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
a  quorum. 

According  to  Lee  Sandwen,  president  of 
the  Student  Senate,  the  situation  was  cha- 
otic. Despite  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
executive  officers  would  blithely  appropriate 
funds.  It  got  so  bad  that  one  class  treasurer 
came  to  the  Senate  to  ask  that  his  funds  be 
frozen. 

The  experience  of  Dave  Poisson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Class  of  '73  and  the  framer  of 
the  bill  abolishing  class  government,  sug- 
gests the  dimensions  of  the  situation.  He 
ran  for  the  presidency  in  his  sophomore 
year  because  he  felt  the  incumbent  was 
abusing  funds.  He  won  with  238  votes; 
there  are  3600  people  in  the  class.  Once  in 
office,  he  tried  to  establish  direction  but 
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found  the  going  rough.  He  was  lucky  to 
have  some  interested  workers — girls  in 
Melville  were  traditionally  involved  in  class 
government,  but  that,  he  points  out,  was  not 
a  representative  group.  And  whenever  this 
nonrepresentative  but  interested  group  came 
up  with  an  innovative  idea,  they  found  it 
would  be  more  appropriately  activated  by 
an  already  existing  organization,  funded  by 
the  Student  Senate. 

Dave  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
class  structure  served  no  purpose.  In  fram- 
ing the  bill  that  abolished  it,  he  felt  he  was 
serving  his  constituents  best.  "They  would 
rather  not  be  taxed  $3  to  $5  only  to  see  the 
money  come  back  to  them  in  concerts  or  a 
hot  chocolate  party  on  the  Amherst  com- 
mon," he  says. 

Sheila  McRevey  in  the  RSO  Office  takes 
issue  with  the  concert/hot  chocolate  image 
of  class  government.  She  feels  that  class 
funds  were  good  "seed"  money  and  that 
students  with  program  ideas  but  no  organ- 
izational affiliation  are  at  a  disadvantage 
now  that  there  are  no  classes  to  sponsor 
them.  Although  she  admits  that  the  classes 
hadn't  managed  to  stimulate  broad  partici- 
pation, they  had  more  potential  to  do  so 
than  the  Student  Senate  organizations.  And 
when  a  class  sponsored  an  activity,  there 
was  more  interaction  and  feedback  than  is 
involved  in  Senate  sponsorship. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  see 
the  Senate  as  a  monolithic  structure  and  the 
class  governments  as  a  more  flexible  and 
accessible  alternative.  The  Senate  has  been 
moving  towards  decentralizing  its  power, 
establishing  governments  in  residential 
areas  and  investing  them  with  social,  cul- 
tural and  academic  programming  responsi- 
bilities. The  Senate  itself  has  a  high  turn- 
over. Its  85  members  are  elected  annually 
by  all  the  campus  residential  constituencies, 
and  the  activities  it  supports  are,  theoretic- 
ally, diverse  enough  to  engage  the  energies 
of  any  student  who  wishes  to  get  involved. 

Most  students  are  content  to  work 
through  the  area  governments  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  almost  all  are  delighted  not  to  pay 
a  class  tax,  but  there  are  a  few  who  regret 
the  passing  of  class  government.  We  heard 


about  one  senior  who  was  particularly  up- 
set. He  has  been  waiting  for  four  years  so 
that  he  could  run  for  senior  class  president 
and  speak  at  Commencement. 

One  little,  two  little, 
three  little  Indians .  .  . 

The  appointment  of  a  full  time  Alumnus 
editor  in  1968  brought  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional positions  in  the  alumni  office  to 
four.  Personnel  changes  in  January  1972 
suddenly  reduced  that  number,  temporarily, 
to  two. 

Evan  Johnston  '50,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Associate  Alumni,  became  a 


member  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  on  January  30,  and  James 
Allen  '66,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  as- 
sumes his  duties  as  Director  of  Alumni  at 
Western  New  England  College  in  March. 
Ironically,  the  two  professionals  remaining 
in  the  alumni  office — William  Lane,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Alumni  Fund,  and  Katie  Gillmor, 
editor  of  The  Alumnus — are  not  graduates 
of  the  University. 

The  personnel  changes  can  be  traced  to 
budgetary  difficulties.  The  budget  requests 
for  club  activities,  which  are  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs, 
was  not  met,  so  that  Mr.  Allen  could  not 
implement  the  program  he  had  devised. 


Evan  Johnston,  now  in  Continuing  Education. 
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Friction  between  some  alumni  and  members 
of  the  administration  and  Mr.  Allen  con- 
tributed to  the  decision  not  to  renew  his 
appointment. 

The  club  program  is  also  one  of  Mr. 
Johnston's  primary  interests,  and  the  crip- 
pling budget  cuts  were  a  factor  in  his  deci- 
sion to  join  Continuing  Education.  "I  have 
great  regard  for  the  University's  alumni," 
Mr.  Johnston  said,  "and  I  will  miss  the  op- 
portunity to  work  directly  with  them.  But 
I  feel  that  in  my  new  position  I  will  be  able 
to  serve  the  University  more  effectively  and 
so,  indirectly,  her  alumni." 

Although  he  looks  forward  to  his  duties 
at  Western  New  England,  Mr.  Allen  is  more 
bitter.  "There  is  so  much  we  could  have 
done  that  it  is  frustrating.  Hopefully,  the 
budget  situation  will  improve  next  year.  The 
University  should  give  more  recognition  to 
the  importance  of  her  alumni  before  it's  too 
late,"  he  said. 

Katie  Gillmor  and  Bill  Lane  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  maintain  their  programs,  but 
they  feel  that  the  lack  of  a  club  program  is 
a  handicap. 

"The  interaction  that  takes  place  when 
alumni  get  together  is  a  great  help  to  fund- 
raising,"  Mr.  Lane  said.  "And  the  more 
alumni  know  about  UMass,  particularly 
through  personal  contact  with  University 
staff,  the  more  they  are  willing  to  support 
their  alma  mater." 

Mrs.  Gillmor's  problem  is  slightly  differ- 
ent. "I've  lost  two  contributors  to  the  mag- 
azine, two  people  who  maintained  the  link 
between  the  past  and  present,  the  alumni 
and  their  school,"  she  said.  "At  least 
there  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  Evan 
is  close  by,  and  his  vast  knowledge  of 
UMass  won't  be  lost  to  the  magazine." 


On  the  half  shell 

The  long-declining  Massachusetts  shell-fish 
population  is  getting  attention  from  an  un- 
expected source — the  University's  School  of 
Engineering. 

The  aquacultural  engineering  specialists 
in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing have  designed  a  pilot  program  in  coop- 
erative shellfish  management  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  cooperating  agencies 
— The  Commonwealth  Technical  Resource 
Center  of  the  University  (comtech),  the 
state  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries,  the 
towns  of  Wareham,  Marion,  Mattapoisett, 
Harwich  and  Westport,  the  Southeastern 
Regional  Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment District,  and  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission. 

"The  basic  goal  is  to  increase  the  shell- 
fish population  of  the  areas  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  aquatic  environment,"  ex- 
plained Professor  John  W.  Zahradnik,  aqua- 
tic engineering  specialist  who  directs  the  co- 
operative project. 

The  program  is  being  tested  in  estuaries 
along  Buzzards  Bay  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state,  where  bottom  conditions 
(coarse  sand  and  some  gravel)  and  water 
conditions  (tidewater  flowing  into  marshes 
and  mixing  with  fresh)  are  ideal  for  shell- 
fish, particularly  oysters. 

The  main  focus  of  the  research  now  is 
oysters,  but  some  work  deals  with  clams 
and  quahogs.  Part  of  the  project  is  a  study 
in  the  Westport  River,  where  the  research 
includes  the  ecology  of  the  river  and  shore. 

The  UMass  group  is  working  in  several 
places  and  in  several  ways.  Its  headquar- 
ters and  laboratory  is  a  red  brick  warehouse 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wareham  River, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  A.  D.  Make- 
peace Company,  one  of  the  largest  cran- 
berry growers  in  the  area. 

This  is  also  the  site  of  the  "oyster  tower" 
designed  by  Zahradnik  and  funded  by 
COMTECH.  Water  pumped  from  the  river 
flows  upward,  nourishing  oysters  packed  in 
trays  stacked  in  the  eight-foot  tower.  The 
rig  gives  the  oysters  the  tidal  water  they 
need  and  gets  them  out  of  reach  of  their 


predators.  The  tower  was  designed  not  only 
as  a  prototype  for  commercial  operations, 
but  as  a  valuable  source  of  data  on  oyster 
nourishment  and  growth  in  its  somewhat 
controllable  environment. 

At  several  areas  in  the  Wareham  River, 
in  the  Mattapoisett  River,  and  in  Sippican 
Harbor  in  Marion,  the  UMass  group  is 
studying  where  oysters  grow,  what  nour- 
ishes them  and  what  kills  them.  They  are 
charting  spawning  and  growing  areas, 
checking  the  ecology  of  water  and  setting 
out  rafts  and  submerged  racks  of  oyster 
cultch — the  material  to  which  larval  oys- 
ters attach  to  begin  their  three-year  growth 
period.  The  traditional  form  of  oyster  cultch 
is  a  chickenwire  bag  of  scallop  shells. 
UMass  researchers  are  experimenting  with 
a  wide  variety  of  alternates— plywood 
frames,  old  auto  tire  beads,  polymer  ma- 
terials and  others. 

The  project  in  Westport  is  backed  by  a 
$10,400  grant  by  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission.  It  stems  from  the  Westport 
River  Improvement  Commission's  concern 
over  deteriorating  conditions  on  the  river. 
Objectives  include  a  complete  water-quality 
survey  and  identification  of  pollution 
sources,  a  eutrophication  study  and  a  shell- 
fish ecology  program. 

"The  overall  aim  of  all  these  projects," 
Zahradnik  explained,  "is  to  encourage  com- 
mercial shellfishery  and  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  water  quality  in  the  es-      j 
tuaries.  Benefits  expected  are  of  an  eco- 
nomic, conservational  and  recreational  na- 
ture." 
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Comment 


EVAN  V.  JOHNSTON  '50 

It  was  an  emotional  evening.  On  Decem- 
ber 5  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Murray  D. 
Lincoln  Campus  Center  more  than  500  peo- 
ple gathered  to  honor  Warren  P.  McGuirk, 
who  was  retiring  after  23  years  as  Athletic 
Director  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physi- 
cal Education.  His  accomplishments  during 
that  time,  which  are  so  obvious  to  anyone 
who  visits  the  campus  or  reads  the  sports 
pages,  were  duly  noted  that  evening,  but  it 
was  his  unique  personality  that  brought  so 
many  friends  together  to  pay  him  tribute. 

Friends,  not  only  from  his  university 
days,  but  from  his  high  school  coaching 
days  were  there.  Those  who  knew  him  as 
a  star  athlete  at  Boston  College,  and  those 
who  knew  him  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II  were  there.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant personage  to  emerge  from  the 
Dean's  past  was  Admiral  Tom  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  v-5  (Naval 
Aviation  Training)  program,  recently  re- 
tired as  commissioner  of  the  major  college 
West  Coast  Conference. 

The  many  speakers  of  the  evening  rem- 
inisced, fondly  and  with  humor,  about  their 
experiences  with  Warren.  One  of  the  most 
refreshing  incidents  was  when  Dan  Melley, 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  at  UMass,  came 
to  the  podium  dressed  in  Warren's  coat 
and  hat.  It  was  one  of  the  best  impersona- 
tion jobs  of  the  whole  season,  including 
skits  on  "The  Johnny  Carson  Show." 

Dean  McGuirk's  friends  presented  him 
with  some  very  significant  gifts.  The  Testi- 
monial Committee  had  commissioned  a 
painting  of  his  favorite  seascape  by  one  of 
his  favorite  artists.  Another  presentation, 
made  by  Bob  O'Connell,  Assistant  Ath- 
letic Director,  was  a  21 -day  tour  to  the 
Olympic  games  in  Munich  later  this  year. 


both  for  Warren  and  his  devoted  wife, 
Virginia.  Bob  and  former  Assistant  Athletic 
Director  and  Coach  Earl  Lorden  co-chaired 
the  event,  which  was  beautifully  catered  by 
the  Campus  Center  staff. 

Of  course,  the  major  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  Warren's  response  to  all  of 
this.  It  was  both  humorous  and  well  pre- 
sented and  he  maintained  his  composure 
right  to  the  end.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  dry 
eye  in  the  crowd  when  it  was  over. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  I  will  be  in  my 
new  position  as  Associate  Director  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  Program  Develop- 
ment. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  I  have  enjoyed  being  your  campus 
representative  for  the  last  -i^yk  years  and  I 
shall  miss  the  many,  many  alumni  I  have 
worked  with  during  that  time. 

The  selection  of  my  successor  will  be  up 
to  the  Associate  Alumni  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  University.  I  hope  that  you  all  con- 
tinue to  support  the  University  in  every 
way  possible,  and  that  you  will  feel  free  to 
call  on  me  in  the  Continuing  Education 
Office  which  presently  is  located  in  the 
Murray  D.  Lincoln  Campus  Center. 


Club  Calendar 


JAMES  A.  ALLEN  '66 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


November  and  December  were  quiet 
months,  a  period  of  welcome  relief  after  a 
hectic  fall  and  an  always-to-be-anticipated 
active  spring.  But  that's  not  to  say  we  were 
sitting  on  our  hands.  In  fact,  during  No- 
vember alumni  in  the  Springfield  area  be- 
gan a  pilot  program  which  will,  hopefully, 
establish  closer  bonds  between  many  of  our 
alumni  and  the  UMass  of  today.  This  pro- 
gram consisted  of  small  dinners  with  about 


four  alumni  couples,  four  students  and  a 
University  faculty  or  staff  couple  in  at- 
tendance. Two  couples,  Fran  and  Vic  Gag- 
non  and  Joe  and  Pam  Ellison,  have  hosted 
dinners  and  the  evenings  were  not  only  so- 
cial successes  but  informative  as  well. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  alumni,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  will  volunteer  to  be  part  of 
this  program  in  the  future.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  in  these  changing  times  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type  can  go  a  long  way  towards 
helping  us  to  understand  the  new  and  ex- 
panded roles  of  the  University  community. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Ellisons  and  the 
Gagnons  and  the  cooperation  of  the  fac- 
ulty, students  and  alumni  who  participated, 
we  are  off  to  a  good  start. 

The  Boston  Alumni  Club  honored  the 
Redmen  football  team  at  its  seventeenth 
annual  Sports  Banquet  at  Valle's  Steak 
House  in  Newton  on  December  3.  Dick 
MacPherson,  the  head  football  coach,  had 
his  first  chance  to  meet  our  Boston  area 
alumni.  Mac  addressed  the  audience,  which 
numbered  about  150,  and  then  Guy  Mai- 
nella  of  radio  station  wbz  in  Boston  spoke. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  Reunion 
Weekend  will  be  June  2,  3,  and  4  this  year. 
If  you  graduated  in  a  class  ending  in  "2"  or 
"7,"  set  the  weekend  aside  for  your  reunion. 
In  the  very  near  future  you  will  be  receiving 
letters  with  your  class's  plans. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  that  I 
remind  you  of  reunions,  because  I  will  not 
be  joining  you  that  weekend.  I  write  this, 
my  last  "Club  Calendar,"  with  mixed  emo- 
tions because  I  feel  I  am  leaving  a  job  un- 
finished. The  circumstances  of  my  leaving 
are  explained  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Rather 
than  go  into  that  again,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  working 
with  you  as  your  Director  of  Alumni  Af- 
fairs. I  wish  that  I  could  have  gotten  to 
know  more  of  you  on  a  personal  basis,  but 
with  almost  40,000  alumni,  that  was,  of 
course,  impossible. 

To  those  of  you  whom  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  work  with,  I  wish  to  say  thank 
you  for  your  help  and  consideration.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  your  active  interest 
in  the  University  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Limited  Access 


KATIE  S.  GILLMOR 


Most  people  take  stairs  in  stride,  literally. 
But  there  are  scores  of  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  who  cannot.  People  with 
mobility  disabilities  who  depend  on  wheeled 
conveyances  to  get  around  may  find  certain 
areas  of  the  UMass  campus  inaccessible: 
they  cannot  go  where  stairs,  swinging  doors, 
or  narrow  elevators  are  the  only  access  to 
classroom  and  office  buildings,  or  where 
uneven  roads  and  high  curbs  characterize 
thoroughfares. 

The  obstacles  can  be  eliminated  or  modi- 
fied, but  it  is  a  problem  as  much  of  educa- 
tion as  of  money.  People  not  in  wheel- 
chairs are  not  naturally  cognizant  of  what 
these  obstacles  can  mean,  but  they  are 
learning.  Marie  Desmond  '59  is  seeing  that 
they  do. 

Marie  is  familiar  with  the  campus  and 
with  the  hazards  it  presents  to  the  handi- 
capped. She  has  had  cerebral  palsy  from 
birth  and  walks  with  difficulty.  A  battery- 
operated  orange  cart  has  been  her  principal 
means  of  locomotion  during  her  years  at 
UMass. 

She  worked  on  her  undergraduate  degree 
between  1955  and  1959,  and  then  returned 
to  the  campus  in  1962  for  graduate  study  in 
English.  She  received  her  master's  degree 
in  1967  and  now  is  "a  thesis  away"  from 
an  MFA  in  fiction. 

Marie  has  been  persistent  about  getting 
an  education,  and  now  she  is  aggressively 
trying  to  make  the  opportunities  she  en- 
joyed more  available  to  others  with  disabil- 
ities. It  is  her  feeling  that  the  physical  di- 
mensions of  the  campus  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  as  a  barrier  to  education  for 
a  handicapped  person,  especially  at  a  time 
when  disabled  veterans  are  returning  from 
Viet  Nam.  Of  all  the  population,  she  asserts 


that  the  handicapped  need  the  advantages 
of  education  most.  Because  of  prejudice,  or 
perhaps  it  is  squeamishness,  on  the  part 
of  potential  employers,  the  disabled  must 
have  twice  the  qualifications  of  a  "normal" 
person  to  be  hired  for  a  job.  And  because 
of  disabilities,  living  expenses  of  the  handi- 
capped are  higher.  They  need  physical  ther- 
apy, special  vehicles,  hired  help,  so  that 
they  can  function  fully. 

In  order  to  open  the  campus  to  the  handi- 
capped, Marie  conducted  a  survey  on  her 
own  time.  She  recommended  changes  and 
is  working  with  project  engineers  and  Phys- 
ical Plant  personnel  to  bring  those  changes 
into  being.  Doors  need  to  be  counter- 
weighted,  lavatories  adapted,  hand  rails  in- 
stalled for  outside  stairs,  and  ramps  added 
to  curbs  and  buildings.  Elevators  present  a 
particular  and  peculiar  problem.  Although  a 
number  of  buildings  have  them,  some  are 
difficult  to  get  into  or  their  controls  are  too 
high  for  someone  in  a  wheelchair  to  reach. 

Marie's  survey  was  published  under  the 
title  "Handicapped  Persons'  Campus  Acces- 
sibility." Despite  her  long  association  with 
UMass,  it  took  her  more  than  700  hours  to 
map  the  campus  properly.  Marie  was  to 
learn,  somewhat  to  her  dismay,  that  the  700 
hours  were  just  the  beginning. 

There  are  many  groups  in  the  nation  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  accommodating 
public  buildings  and  roads  to  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped,  but  Marie  is  one  of  few 
persons  working  actively  at  it  in  Massachu- 
setts. There  have  been  tangible  responses  to 
her  efforts.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  UMass 
Amherst  campus  is  now  ramped,  and 
most  buildings  are  now  accessible,  she 
says,  "if  you  know  where  the  ramps  are." 
And  the  brochure  indicates  these  locations. 

Improving  the  campus  is  only  one  of 
Marie's  projects.  Another  is  improving  the 
kind  of  vehicle  which  can  convey  a  handi- 
capped person  to  and  from  classes.  J.  W. 
Stryker,  a  lecturer  in  public  health,  received 
a  faculty  research  grant  to  construct  a  pro- 
totype of  such  a  vehicle,  and  Marie  has 
acted  as  design  consultant  and  test  driver. 

Battered  and  old,  Marie's  cart  was  inade- 
quate. Having  been  designed  for  indoor 


use,  it  is  open,  without  a  windshield  or  top, 
goes  10  miles  an  hour,  and  only  has  2" 
road  clearance.  The  addition  of  a  windshield 
and  a  top  has  made  the  prototype  a  safe 
vehicle,  and  it  has  been  kept  narrow  and 
short  enough  to  fit  into  elevators  and  go 
through  classroom  doors. 

A  prime  feature  of  the  prototype  is  its 
power  plant.  The  batteries  for  its  electric 
engine  can  be  recharged  anytime  and  any- 
where by  a  built-in  gas-powered  generator. 
Robert  Glorioso  of  the  electrical  engineer- 
ing faculty  and  his  technical  assistant  Dan 
Blanchard  did  the  electrical  components. 

Another  advantage  of  the  prototype  is 
that  its  parts,  including  a  Honda  front  sus- 


Marie  and  prototype,  coming. 
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pension  and  Volkswagen  brakes,  are  easily 
available. 

Although  the  project  evolved  beyond  the 
dimensions  of  the  original  research  grant, 
it  was  possible  to  build  the  prototype 
thanks  to  many  volunteer  hours  and  some 
scrounged,  second-hand  parts.  Marie  is  now 
searching  for  funds,  about  $10,000,  so  that 
a  second  generation  prototype  can  be  built. 
Such  a  machine,  she  feels,  is  the  answer 
for  the  mobility  disadvantaged.  This  group 
includes  people  with  heart  conditions,  em- 
physema, and  cystic  fibrosis — anyone  who 
needs  to  think  in  terms  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  time. 

Marie  never  contemplated  that  she 


• . .  and  going. 


would  eventually  be  cast  in  the  roles 
of  consultant,  lecturer,  fund  raiser  and  PR 
man.  She  has  undertaken  all  these  tasks  and 
yet  maintained  a  daily  routine  which  was 
full  to  begin  with.  In  any  weather  she  can 
be  seen  darting  around  the  campus — a 
small  figure  with  short  dark  hair,  looking 
much  younger  than  her  43  years.  Lady,  her 
golden-eyed  dog,  usually  runs  beside  her  or 
is  perched  on  the  back  of  the  cart. 

Besides  completing  a  novel  for  her  mfa, 
Marie  works  as  the  librarian  for  the  Eng- 
lish graduate  department.  That  became  an 
especially  difficult  chore  this  year,  when  her 
student  help  was  cut  back  from  five  to  zero. 
She  also  swims  every  day  and  has  physical 
therapy  several  times  a  week  in  order  to 
maintain  mobility. 

It  is  exceptional  for  one  of  Marie's  gener- 
ation to  be  able  to  lead  such  a  normal  life. 
During  her  childhood  in  the  30s  and  40s, 
people  did  not  understand  physical  prob- 
lems of  her  type.  She  was  shifted  from 
one  school  situation  to  another  before  fi- 
nally graduating  from  high  school  at  the 
age  of  21.  Many  administrators  and  teachers 
as  well  as  some  classmates  and  their  parents 
were  prejudiced  and  afraid.  "It  was  as  if  cp 
was  catching,"  she  says. 

So  little  was  known  about  cerebral  palsy 
then  that  "experts"  were  as  blind  to  her 
needs  and  potential  as  was  the  general  pub- 
lic. When  she  was  10  years  old,  physicians 
at  Children's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 
in  Boston  told  her  father  that  she  was  in- 
educably  retarded  and  ought  to  be  institu- 
tionalized. Neither  he  nor  she  believed 
them. 

It  was  the  determination  of  Marie's  father 
not  to  shut  his  daughter  in  a  closet  and 
forget  her  that  carried  her  through.  He  ig- 
nored the  hospital,  fought  to  keep  her  in 
school,  and  encouraged  her  to  write. 

Life  improved  for  Marie  as  she  got  older. 
When  she  was  18,  an  intensive  combina- 
tion of  medication  and  physical  therapy 
eliminated  her  more  severe  spastic  move- 
ments. Until  she  was  26,  she  could  only 
speak  as  she  inhaled.  She  always  sounded 
as  if  she  had  just  been  crying.  Then  a 
speech  clinic  in  Springfield  diagnosed  the 


problem,  and  the  speech  clinic  at  UMass 
taught  her  how  to  overcome  it.  Today  she 
is  readily  understood.  Besides  the  slide  pres- 
entations she  has  developed  to  illustrate  the 
adaptations  needed  to  help  handicapped 
people,  she  gives  lectures  to  students  on  the 
use  of  the  library  and  on  swimming  for  the  _ 
handicapped. 

Social  changes  have  helped  people  like 
Marie.  Someone  with  motor  difficulties  or 
speech  problems  would  no  longer  be  imme- 
diately labeled  "retarded"  because  he 
couldn't  perform  on  a  standard  iq  test. 
More  and  more  handicapped  children  are 
attending  public  schools. 

The  public  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  Commonwealth,  UMass  in- 
cluded, should  be  able  to  accept  these 
qualified  high  school  graduates  by  prepar- 
ing school  facilities  to  meet  their  needs. 
More  than  ever,  a  person  with  a  disability 
needs  an  education.  Marie's  work  at  UMass/ 
Amherst  is  helping  to  make  the  campus, 
and  the  widely  varied  education  it  offers, 
more  accessible  to  that  need. 
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From  the  Sidelines 


RICHARD  L.  BRE5CIANI  '60 


Midway  through  the  1971-72  school  year 
it  appeared  that  UMass  was  on  its  way  to 
another  successful  season  of  varsity  athlet- 
ics. The  fall  produced  a  19-10-4  record  in 
football,  soccer  and  cross-country.  The  win- 
ter teams  were  also  off  to  good  starts,  and 
spring  prospects  were  very  hopeful. 

Coach  Dick  MacPherson's  first  year  as 
head  football  coach  ended  4-4-1,  a  dis- 
appointment to  him,  although  UMass  tied 
with  UConn  for  the  Yankee  Conference 
championship.  An  unfortunate  string  of 
injuries  helped  contribute  to  the  1-3-1 
start,  but  the  Redmen  rallied  for  convincing 
wins  over  Vermont  24-15,  Holy  Cross  38- 
27,  and  New  Hampshire  38-20,  before 
bowing  35-0  in  the  finale  at  Boston  College. 

At  various  times  the  exciting  offensive 
potential  of  quarterback  Piel  Pennington, 
split  end  Steve  Schubert,  and  halfback 
Paul  Metallo  were  exhibited  in  wondrous 
fashion.  Pennington,  who  missed  one  game 
and  parts  of  three  others  with  a  shoulder 
injury,  completed  80  passes  for  1152  yards. 
His  favorite  target,  Schubert,  caught  31  for 
444  yards.  Metallo,  who  played  sparingly 
due  to  a  leg  injury  for  four  games,  exploded 
for  114  yards  at  UConn,  128  vs.  Vermont, 
a  UMass  record  258  with  four  td's  vs.  Holy 
Cross,  and  168  at  unh. 

He  was  picked  to  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national National  Backfield  of  the  Week  for 
his  Holy  Cross  game  and  ended  the  year 
with  818  yards  rushing,  to  break  Greg 
Landry's  record  of  728  in  1967. 

All  three  return  next  year,  but  there  were 
other  standouts  that  will  be  missed  dearly. 
Tight  end  John  Hulecki,  defensive  tackle 
Bill  DeFlavio,  linebackers  Dennis  Collins 
and  Joe  Sabulis,  center  Dave  Levine,  guard 
Ron  Marino,  defensive  backs  Billy  Bush, 


Jack  O'Neil  and  Dennis  Keating  and  of- 
fensive tackle  Bob  Donlin  were  the  nucleus 
of  a  fine  senior  group.  Hulecki  became  the 
second  Redman  to  play  in  the  North-South 
Senior  Bowl  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  Milt 
Morin  in  1966  was  the  first.  DeFlavio,  who 
performed  brilliantly,  signed  with  Montreal 
of  the  Canadian  League. 

Jack  Berryman,  also  a  new  coach,  got  the 
soccer  team  off  to  a  sensational  3-0-1  start 
with  five  straight  shutouts.  The  Redmen 
faltered  in  the  stretch,  losing  2-1  to  Tufts 
and  YanCon  champ  Vermont,  and  finished 
5-3-3.  Leading  scorer  Lindo  Alves  was  All 
Conference  and  All  New  England  after 
three  great  varsity  seasons. 

Alves  was  chosen  the  team's  mvp  and 
goalie  John  Kiah  was  the  most  improved 
player  as  he  held  the  opposition  to  12  goals 
in  11  games.  Dave  Ouellette  and  Ed  Do- 
herty  were  elected  co-captains  for  1972. 

Ken  O'Brien  '63  was  chosen  New  Eng- 
land cross-country  and  track  coach  of  the 
year  for  1970-71  in  September,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  guide  a  young  harrier  squad  to  a 
10-3  record,  the  YanCon  title  and  a  third 
in  the  New  England  meet.  Without  a  per- 
former in  the  mold  of  the  graduated  stand- 
out Ron  Wayne,  O'Brien  used  depth  and 
consistency  to  put  together  a  successful 
team.  When  spring  rolls  around,  his  team 
will  enjoy  its  second  year  on  the  beautiful 
all-weather  Derby  Track.  The  New  England  ! 
Meet  will  be  hosted  by  the  Redmen  May  20. 

On  November  23  the  varsity  and  frosh 
basketball  teams  met  in  a  regulation  game 
with  all  proceeds  going  to  the  new  Tom 
Jasmin-Mark  Robinson  Memorial  Track 
Scholarship  Fund.  Jasmin  and  Robinson, 
both  track  team  members,  were  killed  in 
separate  auto  accidents  last  summer.  The 
game  was  the  idea  of  senior  basketballers 
Rich  Vogeley  and  Capt.  Mike  Pagliara. 
Both  squads  sold  tickets  for  $1  and  about 
$1200  was  raised  for  what  will  probably 
become  an  annual  event.  The  varsity  won 
89-67,  but  the  real  winner  was  UMass  ath- 
letics which  can  only  benefit  from  such 
unselfish  cooperation  between  athletes  of 
different  sports. 

The  hockey  team,  under  Coach  Jack  Can- 
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niff,  stamped  itself  as  one  of  the  best  ecac 
Division  II  powers.  The  Redmen  won  their 
first  hockey  tournament  in  many  years, 
sweeping  games  over  Oswego  2-0,  Colby 
6-1  and  Williams  8-3  at  the  Williams  Invi- 
tational. 

Captain  Brian  Sullivan  was  chosen  the 
MVP  of  the  tourney  and  the  senior  defense- 
man  was  selected  to  the  All  Tourney  team 
with  goalie  Pat  Flaherty,  defenseman  Don 
Lowe  and  center  Don  Riley. 

The  chief  goal  for  the  pucksters  is  the 
Division  II  playoffs  in  mid-March. 

Coach  Jack  Leaman's  basketball  team 
showed  they  could  win  despite  the  loss  of 
marvelous  Julius  Erving.  Leaman,  who  nor- 
mally uses  a  set  lineup,  utilized  ten  players 
every  game  in  an  effort  to  get  maximum 
mileage  from  the  scrappy  Redmen. 

The  hoopsters  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
matched  against  eventual-champ  Villanova 
in  the  opening  round  of  the  Quaker  City 
Holiday  Tourney.  In  the  last  seven  basket- 
ball tourneys  UMass  has  won  two  titles  and 
lost  to  the  champ  the  other  five. 

Sensational  plays  by  Vogeley,  soph  Al 
Skinner,  and  John  Betancourt  sparked  a 
rally  that  saw  UMass  come  from  25  points 
behind  to  within  76-67  with  10  minutes 
left.  The  surge  had  the  partisan  fans  in  the 
Palestra  in  an  uproar  before  the  Wildcats 
managed  to  win  100-83.  Villanova  got  the 
title  with  a  stirring  77-76  win  over  unde- 
'feated  South  Carolina. 


UMass  beat  Manhattan  twice  in  Decem- 
ber, in  Madison  Square  Garden  85-83  and 
in  the  Palestra  100-72.  In  the  Garden,  Skin- 
ner tied  a  Garden  regular-season  record  by 
attempting  19  free  throws — he  made  17  and 
scored  25  points. 

The  spring  season  is  fast-approaching. 
Baseball  Coach  Dick  Bergquist  '57  will  con- 
duct his  sixth  annual  clinic  for  high  school 
coaches  and  players  March  11.  The  Redmen 
make  their  first  spring  vacation  week  trip 
to  Florida  at  the  end  of  that  month.  The 
highlight  will  be  five  games  with  the  Kan- 
sas City  Royals  Academy  team  in  Sarasota. 
In  between  UMass  meets  Florida  Presby- 
terian in  St.  Petersburg  and  Fairfield  in 
Tampa.  The  northern  opener  comes  at 
Yale  April  8. 

Bergquist  led  UMass  to  a  fine  record  in 
1971,  losing  to  Harvard  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Championships.  The  Redmen  were 
ranked  20th  nationally  and  have  the  mate- 
rial to  again  be  among  the  best  around. 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion passed  a  rule  to  allow  freshmen  to  be 
eligible  for  varsity  competition  in  football 
and  basketball  starting  this  September.  But 
it  is  up  to  the  conferences  and  independ- 
ents to  decide  whether  they  will  do  so.  Col- 
lege Division  schools  had  the  option  this 
year  to  use  freshmen. 

Freshmen  have  been  allowed  to  play  in 
the  other  sports  for  several  years  and 


hockey  was  added  this  winter.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  controversy  over  the  ruling, 
with  the  main  emphasis  being  that  schools 
could  save  money.  The  Southwest  Confer- 
ence and  Big  10  announced  they  would  use 
frosh,  but  Pacific-8  said  it  was  not  in  favor. 

UMass  would  have  to  await  decisions  by 
the  ECAC  and  then  the  Yankee  Conference. 
Obviously,  a  new  perspective  to  recruiting 
will  develop. 

The  Redmen  in  the  pro  ranks  had  banner 
years.  Greg  Landry  '68  (Detroit  Lions)  and 
Milt  Morin  '66  (Cleveland  Browns)  were 
chosen  to  the  National  Conference  and 
American  Conference  All  Star  Teams  and 
also  to  the  Pro  Bowl  team. 

Landry  broke  a  20-year  record  for  rush- 
ing yardage  by  a  quarterback  in  a  season 
with  530  and  ranked  second  in  nfc  passing 
ratings.  Morin  capped  an  excellent  year  by 
being  named  the  Browns'  Offensive  Player 
of  the  Year  by  the  Cleveland  Touchdown 
Club. 

Julius  Erving  is  enjoying  a  great  rookie 
year  with  the  Virginia  Squires  and  has 
been  among  the  league  scoring  and  re- 
bounding leaders  all  season.  He  was  chosen 
for  the  All  Star  game  and  has  a  chance 
for  rookie  of  the  year. 

Miami  Floridians'  Coach  Bob  Bass  said 
after  a  spectacular  dunk  shot  by  Julius  that 
had  the  crowd  screaming,  "He  took  the 
whole  building  through  the  net  on  that  one 
stuff  shot.  He  took  off  from  the  free  throw 
line  and  flew  along  in  the  strato.  Then 
when  he  dunked  it  he  created  such  a  vac- 
uum that  everyone's  ears  cracked  on  our 
bench." 

Baseball  players  Bob  Hansen  '70,  Tom 
King  '72  and  Joe  DiSarcina  '69  are  in  spring 
training  and  are  looking  for  productive  sea- 
sons. Slugger  Hansen  and  pitcher  King 
are  the  property  of  Milwaukee  and  infielder 
DiSarcina  is  with  San  Diego. 


Opposite  page:  Al  Skinner  catches  a 
Connecticut  player  flat-footed. 
Left:  Jim  Graves  has  the  edge. 
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The  Classes  Report 


The  following  information  was  received  by  the 
alumni  office  before  January  5,  ^1972. 

1928 

Charles  P.  Preston  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Sarasota  County's  forestry  conservation  award, 
sponsored  by  the  State  Wildhfe  Federation 
with  the  support  of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Federa- 
tion. He  was  cited  for  the  more  than  25  years 
he  has  worked  in  conservation. 

The  Thirties 

Charles  L.  San  Clemente  'jj,  a  professor  in 
the  departnfient  of  microbiology  and  public 
health  at  Michigan  State  University,  has 
edited  Environmental  Quality-  Now  or  Never, 
the  proceedings  of  a  symposium  held  at  msu. 
The  contributors  include  two  UMass  alumni. 
Dr.  San  Clemente  and  Myles  G.  Boylan  '36, 
and  two  UMass  professors,  Warren  Litsky  and 
Leverne  J.  Thelen. 

Harry  Belgrade  'j8  teaches  English  at  Sir 
Francis  Drake  High  School  in  San  Anselmo, 
California.  He  spent  last  year  on  sabbatical 
leave  in  England,  and  accidentally  met  Lloyd 
H.  Ellegaard  '58  and  Lloyd's  wife  in  Copen- 
hagen. The  Ellegaards  write  that  they  had  a 
very  enjoyable  reunion  so  far  from  home. 

fohn  Bemben  '39,  vice-president  of  produc- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Friendly  Ice  Cream  Corporation,  recently 
received  an  Acutron  watch  as  a  token  of  the 
company's  appreciation  of  his  25  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

David  H.  Johnson  'jg  has  been  promoted  to 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Suf- 
field  Savings  Bank. 

Dr.  Trunk  J.  Yourga  '39  was  elected  assistant 
vice-president  of  the  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing 
Company  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Forties 

Dr.  John  J.  Powers  '40,  a  University  of  Georgia 
food  scientist,  was  a  guest  speaker  at  the  First 
Symposium  on  Chemical  Engineering  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Higher  Learning 


in  Monterrey,  Mexico.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Irene  Toy  fair  '46. 

Stanley  F.  Salwak  '4^  is  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine's  Presque  Isle  campus. 

1950 

Samuel  Parfitt  is  working  for  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  at  the  automated  facility  in  Providence. 

1951 

Dr.  Dianne  Speed  Peters  is  a  professor  of 
higher  education  at  the  College  of  Education 
and  the  Junior  College  Center  for  Professional 
Development  at  Texas  Tech  University.  She 
received  her  phd  degree  in  1969  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education.  Working  in  collaboration 
with  Arthur  Chickering  and  William  Hannah, 
she  has  completed  a  book  that  takes  a  com- 
prehensive and  updated  look  at  college  attri- 
tion. 

Edward  C.  Purrington,  former  director  of  de- 
velopment and  public  relations  for  the  Santa 
Fe  Opera,  has  been  appointed  development  offi- 
cer for  special  academic  programs  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Santa  Fe. 

1952 

Ralph  H.  O'Brien,  who  heads  the  business  sys- 
tems and  equipment  activities  of  Litton  Indus- 
tries in  Beverly  Hills,  has  been  elected  an  exec- 
utive vice-president  of  the  company. 

1953 

David  G.  O'Brien  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Continental  Assurance  Company's  General 
Agents  and  Managers  Association. 

Dr.  Daniel  Rosenfield  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  new  nutrition  and  technical  serv- 
ices staff  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  Washington, 
D.C 

1954 

Clement  L.  Burlingame  has  been  appointed  em- 
ployee and  community  relations  manager  for 
the  Burlington,  Iowa,  General  Electric  plant.  He 
and  his  wife  Donna  have  two  sons,  ages  9  and 
1,  and  a  5-year-old  daughter. 

Edmond  Campbell  is  Detroit  area  manager 
for  the  Fotomat  Corporation,  the  world's  larg- 
est retailer  of  photographic  supplies  and  serv- 
ices. 


Robert  P.  McMahon,  director  of  information 
services  at  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  Springfield,  has  been  des- 
ignated a  senior  officer  of  the  company. 

Richard  E.  Mortberg  has  been  appointed  as 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Trade  Sales  divi- 
sion of  the  Celanese  Coatings  Company  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

1955 

Maj.  Lorenzo  P.  Benet,  Jr.,  a  quality  control 
officer  assigned  to  McClellan  afb,  recently  com- 
pleted a  maintenance  management  course. 

1956 

Robert  V.  Eberwein  is  a  teacher  in  Atlanta. 

1957 

Susan  Daley  Alcock  and  her  husband  Robert 
have  three  children:  Robert,  age  11;  Susan, 
age  10;  and  Mary,  age  5. 

R.  Bruce  Beckwith,  a  field  supervisor  for  gov- 
ernment sales  for  Johnson  &  Johnson's  surgical 
specialty  division,  was  presented  with  a  Ring 
Club  Award  for  outstanding  sales  achievement 
during  the  past  year.  He  and  his  wife  have 
four  children. 

Roger  R.  Pouliot  recently  passed  his  bar 
exam  and  is  practicing  law  in  Springfield  as  an 
associate  in  the  firm  of  Nassar  and  Hunter. 

Robert  M.  Romancier  has  been  named  as- 
sistant director  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Station  in  Portland.  He  received  his  phd  degree 
in  forest  ecology  from  Duke  University  in 
1970. 

1959 

Judith  Cobb  has  been  appointed  to  the  faculty 
of  Ball  State  University  in  Illinois  as  a  senior 
serials  librarian. 

Robert  C.  Cole,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  market- 
ing for  Massachusetts  Blue  Cross,  Inc.,  resides 
in  Boxford  with  his  wife  Peggy  and  their  three 
children. 

Donald  C.  Higham  is  a  quality  assurance 
engineer  with  General  Services  Administration 
in  Arlington,  Virginia.  He  and  his  wife  have 
announced  the  birth  of  Anna  Larisa,  born  July 
22,  1971. 

John  M.  Naughton  of  the  Philadelphia  group 
office  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  has  qualified  in  each  of  the 
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five  years  of  the  company's  select  "Silver  Gal- 
axy" sales  program. 

John  A.  Tero  was  appointed  southwestern 
regional  sales  manager  by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Com- 
pany. He  is  married  to  the  former  Nancy  Wil- 
kinson. 

1960 

George  M.  Nassar  and  Paul  D.  Hunter  '62 
have  recently  formed  a  law  firm  under  the 
name  of  Nassar  and  Hunter  with  offices  located 
in  the  Valley  Bank  Tower,  Bay  State  West, 
Springfield. 

William  ].  McConville,  general  manager  for 
Bombardier  East,  Inc.  of  Lee,  has  been  selected 
for  membership  on  the  Berkshire  Bank  and 
Trust  Company's  Lee  office  advisory  board.  He 
and  his  wife  Ann  have  four  children. 

Donald  C.  Moriarty,  director  of  personnel 
at  the  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in 
Springfield,  has  been  elected  a  full  vice-presi- 
dent. 


1961 

Robert  7.  McQueston  HI  is  in  the  individual 
systems  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company. 

1962 

Robert  A.  Gibbons,  associate  editor  with  Wm. 
C.  Brown  Company  Publishers  in  Media,  Penn- 
sylvania, received  a  master's  degree  in  soci- 
ology from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  Kilbourn  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Martha  Venti  '6y,  have  announced  the  birth  of 
Bradford  Arthur,  born  November  7,  1971.  Mar- 
tha writes  that  Art  is  very  busy  working  as  a 
business  management  specialist  for  the  Iowa 
State  University  extension  service.  "Living  in 
the  Midwest  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
a  good  experience  for  us,"  she  says,  "but  we 
do  miss  New  England  a  great  deal." 

James  J.  O'Leary  is  an  attorney  with  the  firm 
of  Gaston,  Snow,  Motley  &  Holt. 

Dr.  Augustine  Silveira,  Jr.  'G,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Oswego,  has 
been  selected  as  an  "Outstanding  Educator  of 
America"  for  1971.  His  name  will  appear  in 
Who's  Who  in  America. 

Robert  M.  Zieminski,  asa,  has  joined  Pension 
Planners  of  Baltimore,  Inc.,  consultants  and  ac- 
tuaries, as  an  associate  actuary. 


1963  / 

Dr.  Robert  D.  demons,  a  Los  Angeles  pediatric 
resident,  is  serving  with  Project  HOPE's  land- 
base  mission  in  the  West  Indies,  working  in 
the  medical  postgraduate  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  Indies,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Richard  Forman,  Esq.  has  opened  a  private 
practice  of  law  in  Boston.  He  is  engaged  to 
marry  Barbara  Finkelstein. 

John  Prior  is  a  systems  engineer  for  ibm  on 
the  AT&T  account  in  White  Plains.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Linda  Kaplan  '64,  have  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  Michael  John,  born  Febru- 
ary 13,  1971.  The  Priors'  first  son,  Stephen,  is 
6  years  old. 

Sheila  M.  Prolman  is  teaching  in  the  Mount 
Diablo  Unified  School  District,  Concord,  Cali- 
fornia. 

1964 

John  E.  Farrell  has  been  named  manager  of  fi- 
nancial control  for  the  basic  Hawk  and  sam-d 
manufacturing  programs  at  the  Raytheon  Com- 
pany's Andover  plant.  He  and  his  wife  Alice 
have  a  daughter,  Erin. 

Capt.  Algimantas  V.  Garsys  is  in  the  Marine 
Advisory  Section  stationed  overseas. 

Henry  D.  Grant  is  an  associate  professor  at 
Holyoke  Community  College.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Susan  F.  Tracy  '6;. 

Robert  A.  Hague  is  an  underwriting  assistant 
at  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Springfield. 

Robert  M.  Hutchinson,  Jr.  is  the  city  man- 
ager of  Plainville,  Connecticut.  He  and  his  wife 
have  twin  sons. 

Dr.  Carol  Kline  Juran,  a  part-time  teacher  at 
Montgomery  College  in  Rockville,  Maryland, 
received  a  phd  in  clinical  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  last  June.  She  and  her 
husband  Donald  have  announced  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Adam  David,  born  June  22, 
1971. 

James  Konsevich  is  manager  of  processor 
design  at  Varian  Data  Machines,  Irvine,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Nathalie  Chase  King  and  her  husband  John 
own  and  manage  a  nine-unit  apartment  build- 
ing in  Anaheim,  California.  The  Kings  have 
two  daughters,  Kirsten  age  4,  and  Erica  age  2. 

Madelyn  Borges  Moynihan  of  Woodbridge, 
Virginia,  is  a  teacher. 

Wayne  L.  Snape  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager.  New  England  district,  of  the  coatings 
department  of  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Company  of 


Philadelphia.  He  and  his  wife  and  their  three 
children  will  reside  in  the  Boston  area. 

Roger  L.  White  has  been  advanced  to  assist- 
ant director  of  policyholder  service  in  the  cal- 
culation department,  policyholder  service 
division  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

1965 

David  M.  Connors,  a  project  engineer  with 
Woodward,  Gizienski  &  Associates  of  San 
Diego,  and  his  wife,  the  former  Celia  P.  Zie- 
mak,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born  Au- 
gust 29,  1969. 

Paul  L.  Graham  is  district  sales  manager 
for  Polaroid  Corporation  in  El  Segundo,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Patricia  Kicza  Parks  is  teaching  in  West 
Springfield. 

Lawrence  J.  Wilker  is  director  of  theater  at 
the  University  of  Delaware  and  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Delaware  Summer  Festival  of 
Arts. 


1966 

Alan  R.  Burne,  a  student  at  Boston  Architec- 
tural Center,  and  his  wife,  the  former  Janet  M. 
Sharpe,  have  announced  the  birth  of  Matthew 
Richardson,  born  September  26, 1971.  Mat- 
thew's sister,  Rebecca  Anne,  was  born  August 
17,  1970. 

Maureen  D.  Cervera  is  teaching  at  Revere 
High  School. 

Alan  S.  Cohen,  who  received  his  phd  in 
operations  research  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  August  1971,  is  employed  at  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Studies,  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  Argonne,  Illinois.  He 
married  Natalie  Krewitsky  in  March  1968. 

Henriette  Coopee  is  teaching  high  school  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  physical  education  program 
on  St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Bruce  E.  Cutter,  a  researcher  at  the  Forest 
Resources  Laboratory  at  Penn  State,  received 
his  master's  degree  from  that  university  and  is 
now  working  on  his  doctorate.  In  August  1971, 
he  married  Karen  Krise. 

Aubrey  E.  Hawes,  an  account  executive  with 
Compton  Advertising  in  New  York  City,  and 
his  wife  Sylvia  have  announced  the  birth  of 
Victoria  Paxton,  born  August  14,  1971. 

Peter  J.  Hopkins,  recently  appointed  director 
of  placement  for  the  Cornell  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  and  Public  Administra- 
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tion,  married  Sandra  L.  Mathis  on  April  3, 
1971. 

Peter  C.  Hurd,  personnel  manager  at  Arco 
Everett  Research  Laboratories,  is  in  his  third 
year  of  the  evening  division  of  Suffolk  Law 
School.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Anne 
Sheasgreen,  have  two  sons:  James  John,  born 
July  4,  1969,  and  Douglas  Edward,  born  Oc- 
tober 7,  1970. 

Nancy  Jansen  Johnson,  who  received  her 
master's  degree  from  Boston  University,  works 
for  the  Monroe  County  Department  of  Health 
in  New  York.  She  and  her  husband  Robert 
have  announced  the  birth  of  Michael  Robert, 
born  March  17,  1971- 

Se  Jin  Kim  'C  has  written  The  Politics  of 
Military  Revolution  in  Korea.  Published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  the  book 
analyzes  political  and  social  ramifications  of 
the  present  Korean  military  establishment's 
rise  to  power. 

Janet  A.  Kopec,  a  media  specialist  in  the 
Whitman  public  schools,  received  a  Master's  of 
Education  degree  in  media  from  UMass  in 
February  1971. 

John  D.  Mackey  is  manager  of  Howard  John- 
son's Motor  Lodge  in  Somerset. 

Paul  R.  Mitchell,  md,  who  is  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  working  at  the 
Indian  Hospital  in  Claremore,  Oklahoma,  com- 
pleted his  surgical  internship  at  Dartmouth 
Medical  School,  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  He  and  his  wife 
Grace  have  announced  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Jessica  Joan,  born  September  a6,  1971. 

Thomas  E.  Norton  'C  is  an  instructor  in  his- 
tory at  Western  Kentucky  University. 

Robert  S.  Obutelewicz  'C,  now  assistant 
professor  of  economics  at  Bryant  College,  has 
also  taught  at  St.  Michael's  College  in  Ver- 
mont, Carson  Newman  College,  and  UMass. 

Capt.  Louis  J.  Plotkin,  usaf,  a  computer  sys- 
tems officer,  received  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Carol  A.  Thoren  is  an  officer  with  the  Naval 
Air  Forces  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Alan  E.  Woldman,  a  systems  analyst  for 
Bank  of  America,  is  married  to  the  former 
Minna  J.  Edwards  '60. 


1967 

Capt.  John  Bergs,  usaf,  an  electronic  warfare 
officer  on  a  B-42  bomber  crew,  was  a  participant 
in  a  SAC  combat  competition  held  last  Decem- 
ber. 


Capt.  Leo  T.  Carroll  HI,  a  recipient  of  the 
USAF  Commendation  Medal,  is  attending  the 
University  of  Missouri  under  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology  education  program. 

Prof.  Phillip  M.  Chen  'C  has  written  Com- 
munist China's  Legal  System.  Published  by  the 
Dunellan  Press,  the  book  investigates  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Chinese  attitude  toward  a 
system  of  law  is  more  influenced  by  Chinese 
tradition  than  it  is  by  the  specific  outlook  of 
the  Communist  regime. 

Dr.  Laurence  L.  Dayton  'C  is  chairman  of 
the  psychology  department  of  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege in  Fort  Wayne  and  a  part-time  clinical 
psychologist  for  the  East  Allen  Country  School 
system.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Jofannie 
Solomon  '66C,  have  two  children:  a  5-year-old 
son,  Christopher  Scott,  and  a  3-year-old 
daughter,  Lori  Noelle.  Jofannie  is  also  a  clinical 
psychologist.  Information  about  the  Daytons 
printed  in  the  October/November  issue  of  The 
Alumnus  was  incorrect. 

C.  Gregory  Tahlund  'C,  assistant  professor 
of  political  science  at  Vassar,  was  appointed  to 
a  three-year  term  as  Dean  of  Freshmen.  His 
wife,  the  former  Christine  Stoiber  'C,  is  a  lec- 
turer in  biology  at  Vassar. 

Susan  P.  Haigh,  as  assistant  to  the  Dean  for 
Student  Affairs  at  mit,  is  the  executive  officer 
for  preprofessional  advising  and  education  re-, 
sponsible  for  counseling  all  students  entering 
medical  or  law  schools  or  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

Milt  Morin,  tight  end  for  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  was  selected  by  the  Associated  Press 
for  their  1971  All  Pro-All  American  Football 
Conference  team. 

Kathleen  Merritt  Nelick  is  a  computer  sys- 
tems officer  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Karl  O.  Poison,  a  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  at  White  Mountains  Regional  High 
School,  and  his  wife  Ann  have  announced  the 
birth  of  Richard  Karl,  born  November  30,  1970. 
Joseph  Ross  is  an  associate  in  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Miller,  Pierce  &  Miller. 

Stephen  H.  Smith  is  in  real  estate  in  Coco- 
nut Grove,  Florida. 

Staff  Sgt.  William  R.  Stanwood,  an  intelli- 
gence specialist  at  Rhein-Main,  received  his 
second  award  of  the  Air  Medal. 

Franz  V.  VonBradsky  received  his  master's 
degree  in  accounting  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  is  presently  on  the  staff  of  Price 
Waterhouse  cfc  Company,  New  York  City. 


Charles  E.  Wyman  received  a  phd  in  chemi- 
cal engineering  from  Princeton  last  November. 

1968 

Richard  H.  Booth  received  a  Juris  Doctor  de- 
gree from  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Law.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Janice  R. 
Tiberii,  are  in  New  York  City  where  he  is  with 
the  law  firm  of  Brown,  Wood,  Fuller,  Caldwell 
&  Ivey  and  she  is  a  systems  analyst  for  Con- 
solidated Edison. 

i/Lt.  Kenneth  W.  Brown,  usaf,  is  an  avionics 
officer  in  Viet  Nam. 

Dora  Fund  is  a  public  health  social  worker 
for  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Lakeville  Hospital. 

James  R.  Kane  is  in  the  accounting  and  sys- 
tems field  and  his  wife,  the  former  Janet  A. 
Jarvinen,  is  a  substitute  teacher  in  Maynard. 
The  Kanes  have  a  3-year-old  daughter,  Lisa 
Anne,  and  a  son,  Thomas  Kenneth  James,  born 
May  17,  1971. 

i/Lt.  Michael  H.  Murray  is  on  duty  with  the 
Air  Force  in  Viet  Nam. 

Terry  L.  Norwood  is  in  the  individual  sys- 
tems department  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  Springfield. 

i/Lf.  John  C.  Richards  recently  graduated 
from  a  usaf  special  training  course  for  KC-135 
Stratotanker  and  B-52  Stratofortress  combat 
crew  members. 

Earl  M.  Ritzi  received  a  master's  degree  in 
biology  from  Princeton  last  November. 

Carolyn  P.  Rosenfeld,  who  married  Theodore 
F.  Ritzer  on  December  24,  1970,  is  a  therapeutic 
dietitian  at  Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center  in 
Philadelphia. 

1969 

John  A.  Barbaro,  a  student-counselor  at  the 
University,  is  married  to  the  former  Susan 
Trottier  '70. 

Muriel  A.  Bolduc,  a  supervisor  of  inservice 
education  for  nursing  at  the  Franklin  County 
Public  Hospital  in  Greenfield,  married  Robert 
R.  Zraunig  on  June  13, 1970. 

Gail  Stevens  Bryson  is  a  staff  nurse  at  North 
Adams  Hospital. 

Edward  W.  Duggan  is  a  civil  engineer  work- 
ing for  Deleuw,  Gather  Company  in  Boston. 

John  W.  Foley,  Jr.  is  a  teaching  assistant  and 
third  year  graduate  student  in  sociology  at 
Cornell  University. 

Marilyn  J.  George  is  a  Head  Start  teacher 
for  Community  Teamwork,  Inc.  of  Lowell. 


Jerald  M.  Gunner,  a  teacher  at  the  Diman 
Regional  Vocational  Technical  High  School  in 
Fall  River,  married  Sonia  M.  Krol  '70  on  May 
23, 1970.  Sonny  is  teaching  at  Westport  High 
School. 

i/Lt.  Charles  M.  Lang,  ]r.,  a  weather  officer, 
is  on  duty  with  the  Air  Force  in  Viet  Nam. 

Diane  Hagg  Paddock  resides  in  Dennis  with 
her  husband  Wayne  and  i-year-old  daughter. 

2/Lt.  Edward  R.  Pellegri,  Jr.  has  been 
awarded  his  silver  wings. 

Erik  E.  Poison  is  working  into  a  partnership 
on  a  dairy  farm  in  Lee.  He  had  taught  voca- 
tional agriculture  at  Katahdin  High  School  in 
Maine  for  two  years,  but  his  wife,  the  former 
Marilyn  J.  MacCregor  '68,  writes  that  he  pre- 
fers his  current  work  to  teaching.  "Cows  don't 
talk  back,"  she  says.  Besides  having  a  part- 
time  job,  Marilyn  is  Junior  Choir  Director  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church. 

William  Rechter,  a  securities  analyst  for  the 
Arnold  Bernhard  Company,  has  received  an 
MBA  degree  from  New  York  University. 

Capt.  Eugene  C.  Rhodes  is  in  the  Army  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Bragg. 

Mildred  F.  Salins  is  in  her  second  year  at 
Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  working  for  her  msw  degree. 

Creg  Szieszka  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mar- 
gie Raschdorf,  are  in  Lesotho,  Africa  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  Greg  teaches  advanced  math 
at  the  high  school  level  and  Margie  is  involved 
in  4-H  work.  Their  i-year-old  son,  James,  is 
with  them.  The  Szieszkas  received  med  de- 
grees from  UMass. 

Edwin  L.  Thomas  is  a  third  year  graduate 
student  at  Cornell. 

Howard  A.  Young,  now  a  doctoral  candidate, 
received  his  ms  degree  in  microbiology  from 
the  University  of  Washington. 

1970 

Gerald  B.  Ahem,  a  graduate  student  at  UMass, 
married  Joanne  L.  MacGregor  on  August  8, 
1970. 

James  P.  Audet  received  his  ms  degree  in 
chemistry  from  Harvard  University  last  June 
and  is  working  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospi- 
tal. 

William  Barrett  is  Providence  area  supervi- 
sor for  the  Fotomat  Corporation,  the  world's 
largest  retailer  of  photographic  supplies  and 
services. 

Sandra  Ringer  Braga  is  teaching  in  the 
Thompson  School  in  Arlington. 


Christine  Douglas,  a  teacher,  lives  in  An- 
napolis. 

James  J.  Fair,  Jr.  is  a  marine  biologist  with 
the  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Eileen  M.  Gallivan  '68,  have  a 
daughter.  Heather,  born  on  December  25, 1970. 

David  Floreen,  an  administrative  aide  to 
Frank  Hatch  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
is  finishing  a  master's  degree  in  political 
science  at  Northeastern. 

Ina  Goldstein  works  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  Boston. 

Jeanne  faith  Goyette,  a  home  economics 
teacher  at  Northeast  Metropolitan  Regional 
Vocational  High  School  in  Wakefield,  married 
David  C.  Stewart  on  September  5,  1970. 

Creg  Heywood  and  Carolyn  H.  Bednarz  '6g 
were  married  on  October  2,  1971.  Greg  is  a 
sales  technician  in  the  New  England  area  for 
the  Borden  Chemical  Company  and  Carolyn  is 
a  substitute  teacher. 

Jane  L.  Jaworski,  a  teacher  at  Hoosac  Valley 
High  School,  married  Daniel  Gallivan  on  Nov- 
ember 14,  1971. 

Michael  H.  Koch  is  attending  the  University 
of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine. 

Monica  McCarthy,  a  reporter  for  the  News- 
Tribune  in  Waltham,  married  William  Harris 
on  July  31, 1971. 

Eileen  McCormack  Nelson  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Springfield  College. 

2/Lt.  Joseph  W.  Nelson  has  been  awarded 
his  silver  wings  and  is  assigned  to  Thailand. 

Patricia  Packard  and  Janet  Becker  are  living 
in  Cambridge.  Pat  is  a  teacher  in  Medfield  and 
Janet  teaches  in  Concord. 

Thomas  £.  Parody  and  Denise  M.  Waldron 
were  married  on  August  28,  1971.  Tom  is  work- 
ing for  his  master's  in  transportation  at  mix 
and  Denise  is  employed  by  The  Travelers  In- 
surance Company  in  Wakefield. 

Cartnene  "Candy"  Pasquarosa  is  the  Boston 
area  supervisor  for  the  Fotomat  Corporation, 
the  world's  largest  retailer  of  photographic 
supplies  and  services. 

2/Lt.  Robert  J.  Pustell  was  awarded  his  sil- 
ver wings. 

Arthur  J.  Ruhenstein  is  supervisor  of  mer- 
chandise statistics  for  Mammoth  Mart,  Inc.  in 
West  Bridgewater. 

Janet  H.  Seide  is  studying  for  her  master's 
degree  at  Boston  College. 

Martha  Smith  is  working  for  a  medical  in- 
strument company  in  Woburn. 

Lt.  Lorenzo  J.  Sordoni  is  with  the  Army  over- 
seas. 


lacalyn  Werner  Specter  is  a  teacher-director 
at  the  Head  Start  Day  Care  Center,  Holyoke- 
Chicopee  Head  Start,  Inc.  She  and  her  husband 
Greg  were  married  February  8,  1970. 

Robert  Twiss  is  a  field  agent  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  Boston. 

David  Veale  is  in  charge  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices at  the  Belchertown  State  Hospital. 

Susan  Zoeller  is  working  at  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  in  Boston. 

1971 

Airman  Anthony  T.  Mackos  is  a  heating  sys- 
tems specialist. 

Mary  Maynard,  a  teacher  in  Leominster, 
married  George  Wilson. 

John  C.  Terrio  and  Donna  L.  Morris  were 
married  on  July  10,  1971.  He  is  a  teacher  and 
she  is  a  library  assistant. 

Michael  V.  Zlogar,  an  employee  of  the  Am- 
herst Fire  Department,  married  Kay  Helmts  on 
March  13,  1971. 

Marriages 

Nancy  E.  Volenti  ';8  to  John  A.  Carr.  Joyce 
Southwell  'sg  to  Mr.  MacDonald.  Sylvia  Levin- 
son  '60  to  Mr.  Memolo.  Carol  A.  Zangrilli  '62 
to  Mr.  Wayne.  Nancy  A.  Clarkson  '63  to  Mar- 
tin Kelley.  Judith  Quirck  '63  to  Robert  Ander- 
son, Jr.  Joseph  S.  Alen  '64  to  Mary  B.  Boron 
'73.  Joyce  L.  Kirkpatrick  '64  to  Mr.  Lombardo. 
Patricia  £.  Long  '65  to  Mr.  Davis.  Linda  Pratt 
'6s  to  John  E.  Drummey.  Margaret  Heap  '66  to 
Mr.  Lieber.  Helen  M.  Byrne  '67  to  John  J.  Len- 
art.  Dorothy  P.  Hastings  '67  to  Timothy  L. 
Hooper.  Susan  P.  James  '67  to  Richard  Mac- 
Donald.  Donald  A.  Nelson  '67  to  Karen  E.  Nel- 
son '67.  Judith  A.  Cignoni  '68  to  J.  C.  McChes- 
ney.  Deborah  Davies  '68  to  Everett  A.  Nay, 
January  23,  1971.  Marcia  Freedman  '68  to  Carl 
H.  Levine,  November  21,  1971.  Judith  Leonard 
'68  to  Richard  L.  Culver.  Jeanne  P.  Nesto  '68 
to  Mr.  Coffin.  Karen  E.  Nylen  '68  to  P.  D.  Shel- 
ton.  Gale  F.  Palmer  '68  to  Mr.  Losch.  Priscilla 
A'.  Winquist  '68  to  Mr.  Katajian.  Carol  Lemke 
'6g  to  Chris  B.  Emery,  July  24,  1971.  Dirk  Mes- 
selaar  '6g  to  Deborah  Hood  '6g.  Pedro  M.  Silva 
'6g  to  Cynthia  A.  Mills  '70.  Pieper  J.  Toyama 
'6g  to  Susan  J.  Aldrich  '6g.  Delmore  H.  Wu 
'6gC  to  Mariko  Osumi,  October  24,  1971. 
Catherine  R.  Chase  '70  to  John  Wynne.  Leo- 
nette  M.  Daigle  '70  to  Jon  Carr,  July  3,  1971. 
Louise  B.  Fournier  '70  to  Mr.  Hagmann.  Carol 
B.  Hoban  '70  to  Charles  E.  Bradford.  Martha 
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C.  Kelley  '70  to  Richard  H.  Mauke,  May  30, 
1968.  Raymond  Levesque  'yoC  to  Catherine 
Haseltine  'yo.  Janis  E.  McCeary  'yo  to  Sher- 
wood B.  Young,  Jr,  Elaine  F.  McMillan  'yo  to 
William  J.  Webster,  July  13,  1971.  Cheryl  M. 
Murphy  'yo  to  Robert  W.  Metcalf.  Joseph  A. 
Paulin  'yo  to  Linda  H.  Dempsey  'yi,  January 
17,  1971.  Duncan  ].  Scribner  'yo,  to  Carolyn  ]. 
Tressler  'yo,  June  13,  1970.  Edward  A.  Stefan, 
Jr.  'yo  to  Kathleen  L.  Erkkila  'yo.  Vincent  J. 
McCaughey  'yo  to  Jean  M.  Thomason  'yo. 
David  L.  Westerling  'yo  to  Judith  A.  Sessler  'yi. 
Sandra  H.  Wickson  'yo  to  John  Sinclair. 
Thomas  C.  Biheau  'yi  to  Marjorie  V.  Stockwell 
'yo.  Nancy  E.  Crabowski  'yi  to  S.  C.  Stahlman. 
Devyata  A.  Koziol  'yi  to  Mr.  Hardeman.  Ed- 
ward 7.  Lajoie  'yi  to  Becky  Hulliung  'yi,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1971.  Mark  C.  Smith  'yi  to  Judith  A. 
Crosby  'yo,  September  6,  1970.  Irene  D. 
Sweeney  'yi  to  Victor  R.  Binkoski. 


Births 

Kurt  Andrew  born  September  g,  1971  to  Hu- 
bert and  Virginia  Fryc  Stokes  '60.  Peter  born 
September  5,  1971  to  Bill  and  Christina  Mer- 
rill Christopher  '63;  the  Christophers  have  two 
other  children,  Bruce  and  Beth.  Heather  Lee 
born  October  17,  1971  to  Philip  and  Marianne 
Cyran  Young  '63.  Christine  Marie  born  Septem- 
ber 26, 1971  to  John  and  Patricia  Savage  Dia- 
televi  '64.  William  Randall  born  October  23, 
1971  to  Bonnie  and  Gilbert  Rogers  '64;  their 
two  other  children  are  Timothy  Stephen,  age 
4,  and  Tracy  Eileen,  age  3.  Paul  Jay  born  Au- 
gust 4,  1971  to  Edward  '64  and  Susan  Click- 
man  Salamoff  '6$;  Paul's  brother  Adam  was 
born  April  11,  1970.  Scott  Andrew  born  Oc- 
tober 17, 1971  to  Doris  Hakes  Schulz  '64  and 
her  husband;  Scott's  brother  Michael  is  2 
years  old.  Mimi  Lisle  born  October  20,  1971 
to  Stuart  and  Ann  Posner  Barowsky  '65.  Kelly 
Meredith  born  August  26, 1971  to  Frank  and 
Linda  White  Corbett  '66.  Steven  Carey  born 
December  8, 1971  to  Howard  '66  and  Estherae 
Carey  Davis  '65.  Laura  Lee  born  January  20, 
1971,  the  second  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Mar- 
tha Strum  Laurion  '66.  Andrea  Michele  born 
June  22, 1971  to  John  '66  and  Patricia  Meehan 
Parnell  '6y;  the  Parnells  have  two  other  daugh- 
ters. Kristen  Melissa  born  August  25,  1971  to 
Robert  and  Judith  MacDonald  Brown  '6y.  Jason 
born  August  27,  1970  to  Robert  and  Lynn 
Blanchette  Ellis  '6j.  Loren  Robert  born  October 
12,  1971  to  Barbara  and  Robert  C.  Ford  '6y. 
Keith  Dana  born  August  22,  1971  to  Clifford 
'6y  and  Lois  Zona  Martin  '68.  Elana  Celia 
born  March  31,  1971  to  Robert  and  Paula  Freed- 
man  Cohen  '68.  Greg  Mark  born  October  28, 
1971  to  Alan  '6y  and  Terry  Falco  Grigsby  '68. 
Julie  Anne  born  October  19,  1971  to  Mary  and 
Richard  A.  Jette  '68.  Jameson  Thomas  born 
October  27, 1971  to  Joseph  and  Convy  Phillips 
Stahl  '68;  Jameson  is  the  great-grandchild  of 
Convy  and  Edgar  Perry  '16.  Christopher  Mi- 
chael born  August  2,  1971  to  Rene  and  Patricia 
Provoda  LaPierre  'yo. 


Deaths 

Harry  A.  Noyes  '12,  a  retired  chemist,  died  sud- 
denly on  December  22,  1970  at  his  residence 
in  Lake  Wales,  Florida.  His  wife  survives  him. 

Clyde  M.  Packard  '15  died  at  his  home  in  Nal- 
crest,  Florida  on  November  26,  1971.  "Pack," 
as  he  was  called  by  his  classmates  and  friends, 
was  one  of  that  prominent  group  of  entomolo- 
gists who  studied  under  Dr.  Henry  Fernald  at 
MAC.  He  was  also  a  recipient  of  an  ms  degree 
from  the  University  of  California.  During  his 
37  years'  service  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Pack  had  been  stationed  in  Mary-    , 
land,  Kansas,  and  California.  He  was  the  en- 
tomologist in  charge  of  the  field  station  in  West  1 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  conducting  research  on 
grasshoppers,  Hessian  Fly,  and  other  cereal 
and  forage  insects.  In  September  1937  Pack 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  division  of  cereal 
and  forage  insects  and  moved  to  Washington, 
D.C.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1950.  He  had  been  author  or  junior 
author  of  about  40  publications.  His  wife,  two 
daughters,  and  eight  grandchildren  survive 
him. 

George  B.  Palmer  '16  died  on  October  31,  1971.  '. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Herbert  O.  Beadle,  who  entered  mac  with  the 
Class  of  '19,  died  July  6, 1971.  He  was  a  retired 
engineer. 

James  P.  Davies,  who  entered  mac  with  the 
Class  of  '19,  died  at  his  home  in  Waltham  on 
December  10,  1971.  A  World  War  I  veteran, 
he  joined  the  Boston  Edison  Company  in  1919 
and  during  his  career  was  head  of  the  adjust- 
ment division  for  29  years  and  district  manager 
for  two  years.  Mr.  Davies  was  past  Master  of 
Zetland  Lodge  of  Masons,  a  former  director 
of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Kiwanis  Club,  and  a 
life  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars.  In  recent  years  he  had  found 
photography  a  most  rewarding  hobby.  His 
wife,  two  sons,  and  six  grandchildren  survive 
him. 

George  E.  Erickson  'ig,  a  retired  agent  for 
the  4-H  Club  of  Middlesex  County  where  he 
served  for  35  years,  died  November  9,  1971.  In 
recognition  of  his  work,  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  had 
awarded  him  a  medal.  Later,  Middlesex  County 
named  a  building  in  his  honor  in  appreciation 
of  his  work  with  young  people.  Mr.  Erickson 


made  a  national  reputation  for  himself,  hav- 
ing the  largest  staff  and  the  largest  enrollment 
of  4-H  boys  and  girls  of  any  county  in  the 
United  States.  A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he 
had  been  executive  secretary  of  the  Concord 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member.  Deacon  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  of  Trin- 
itarian Congregational  Church,  and  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Concord  Rotary  Club.  His  wife,  a 
son,  a  sister,  two  brothers,  and  a  granddaugh- 
ter survive  him. 

Howard  M.  Cady,  who  entered  mac  with  the 
Class  of  '23,  died  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Cady,  who 
had  been  a  resident  of  Amherst,  is  survived  by 
his  wife. 

Edward  N.  Tisdale  '23  died  on  November  12, 
1971.  He  is  survived  by  his  son. 


David  L.  Arenberg  '55,  a  physicist,  died  Sep- 
tember 8, 1971. 

Frederick  D.  Coode,  ]r.  '39,  a  resident  of  Sud- 
bury, died  in  1970.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Norman  L.  Hallen  '43  died  August  11, 1971. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  plant  manager 
for  Scott  Graphics  in  South  Hadley.  His  wife 
and  three  children  survive  him. 

John  7.  Natti  '45,  a  plant  pathologist,  died  April 
9.  1971- 

Lois  Bontempo  Keay  ';8  died  on  November  14, 
1971  after  a  long  illness.  A  member  of  Chi 
Omega  sorority  in  college,  she  taught  in  the 
Fairfield  and  Agawam  public  school  systems 
after  graduation.  Her  husband,  David  Keay  '58, 
her  mother  and  daughter  survive  her. 


At  Ease 

Relax  in  a  University  of  Massachusetts 
chair.  There  are  three  styles  to  choose 
from:  Boston  Rocker,  $36;  Arm  Chair, 
$43  (with  cherry  arms,  $44);  and  Side 
Chair,  $30. 


Send  checks,  payable  to  "Associate 
Alumni  Trust  Fund,"  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumni,  U.  of  M.,  Amherst 
01002.  Express  charges  from 
Gardner,  Mass.  not  included. 


Richard  Steliga  '68  died  October  5, 1971  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  following 
open  heart  surgery.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  graduate  student  at  Smith  College 
working  under  a  fellowship.  Besides  his  par- 
ents, he  is  survived  by  his  grandmother  and 
two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  Helen  Steliga  Rus- 
sell '48.  A  solo  viola  recital,  featuring  Adrian 
Lo,  was  performed  in  his  memory  at  Smith 
College  last  December. 

Stephen  C.  Litchfield  'yo  was  killed  in  a  motor- 
cycle accident  on  October  28,  1970.  His  father 
survives  him. 

Lester  S.  Sherman  'yo  died  June  22, 1971  of 
Hodgkins  disease.  While  at  UMass  he  was 
elected  athletic  director  of  Chadbourne  in  1968 
and  1969,  and  chosen  the  most  outstanding 
dormitory  athletic  director  in  the  latter  year. 
In  September  1970  he  entered  the  George 
Washington  Law  Center  but  was  forced  to 
leave  the  following  December  due  to  a  recur- 
rence of  his  illness.  His  parents  and  brother 
survive  him. 


Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class 
notes  we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  editor. 
We  must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to  shorten 
or  edit  information  for  publication  whenever 
necessary.  Please  send  address  changes  and 
other  correspondence  to  Ms.  Katie  Gillmor, 
Editor,  The  Alumnus,  Associate  Alumni,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 
Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  material 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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Perpetual  Motion 

Like  this  design,  UMass  never 
sits  still.  But  in  order  to  be 
flexible  and  innovative,  the 
University  depends  on  gifts 
from  alumni  and  friends.  Tax 
deductible  contributions  to  the 
Alumni  Fund  are  an  important 
part  of  this  effort. 
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Letters 


Broadening  a  limited  perspective 

I  read  with  some  sadness  and  a  touch  of  out- 
rage Robert  Dyer's  unenlightened  article  "Bul- 
wark Against  Barbarism"  (December/January 
1972  issue).  In  this  article  Mr.  Dyer  argues  that 
for  the  college  student  "the  study  of  the  classics 
may  be  the  key  to  his  understanding  of  the 
twentieth  century."  By  "classics"  Mr.  Dyer 
means  Greek  and  Roman  culture  and  he 
equates  the  values  of  these  cultures  with  "the 
traditional  Western  value  system."  He  then 
goes  on  to  argue  that  students  involved  in  the 
current  challenge  to  our  value  system  ought  to 
study  the  sources  of  these  values  (presumably 
in  his  course)  to  see  how  that  system  survived 
the  crunch  of  ancient  criticism. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Dyer  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  take  ex- 
ception, however,  to  his  exclusion  of  Hebrew 
culture  from  his  definition  of  classics.  One  has 
to  go  to  a  museum  to  study  Greek  and  Roman 
values  and  institutions.  Jewish  values  ap- 
peared before  there  was  even  a  Greek  language 
to  translate  the  Bible  into,  yet  they  survive  to 
this  day,  not  engraved  in  stone  or  memorial- 
ized in  broken  pieces  of  pottery  that  repre- 
sented a  "democratic"  vote,  but  in  the  living, 
changing  institutions  of  a  people  who  have 
added  new  dimensions  to  our  Western  tradi- 
tion in  every  generation  since  Abraham.  Yet 
the  classical  source  of  our  most  basic  values 
gets  merely  a  patronizing  comment  at  the  end 
of  Dyer's  article:  "The  Classics  Program  recog- 
nizes that  many  Americans  also  owe  allegiance 
to  a  second  cultural  tradition,  and  it  offers 
courses  on  Hebrew  and  Armenian  language 
and  culture." 

By  denying  Judaism's  contributions  to  our 
Western  heritage,  Mr.  Dyer  severely  limits  the 
very  perspective  he  is  claiming  to  broaden.  He 
allows  that  we  will  learn  that  our  drunken  or- 
gies on  New  Year's  Eve  celebrate  the  month  of 
Janus,  Rome's  god  of  war.  But  he  prevents  us 
from  learning  that  an  older  heritage  chose  to 
give  deeper  significance  to  the  New  Year.  The 
Jews  celebrate  their  New  Year  in  the  fall,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  darkness  of  winter,  to 
solemnly  reaffirm  a  faith  that  spring  lies  at  the 


end  of  the  barren  cold.  Likewise  the  Jew  cele- 
brates each  new  day  as  the  sun  sets. 

"Celebrate"  is  a  good  word  to  use,  for  the 
meaning  that  exists  in  a  person's  life  is  re- 
flected in  the  things  he  chooses  to  celebrate. 
Mr.  Dyer  would  have  Americans  continue  to 
celebrate  only  the  less-than-moral  part  of 
their  heritage.  By  omitting  Jewish  culture,  Mr. 
Dyer  refuses  to  recognize  values  so  basic 
they  hardly  seem  challenged  today,  values  like 
the  sanctity  of  life;  the  need  for  a  day  of  rest 
each  week;  the  brotherhood  of  man;  the  father- 
hood of  God  (however  we  choose  to  define 
this  symbol);  the  importance  of  community  to 
individual  identity,  liberty,  and  progress 
toward  a  common  universal  ideal;  the  value 
of  cleanliness;  of  philanthropy;  of  free  public 
education  for  all;  of  ecology  (the  sabbatical 
and  jubilee  year  did  not  originate  with  the 
Greeks !) ;  the  demand  for  justice  "for  the 
stranger  within  thy  gates,"  and  the  need  to 
steer  a  middle  road  between  the  Dionysians 
who  worship  pleasure  and  the  Appolonarians 
who  unfeelingly  worship  scientific  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dyer  would  have  us  study  Greek  "jus- 
tice" where  men's  tongues  were  cut  off  as  pun- 
ishment for  slandering  a  compatriot,  but  would 
ignore  the  ancient  Biblical  command  for  a  just 
punishment  metaphorically  stated  (and  often 
misinterpreted)  as  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth."  He  would  have  us  learn  of 
Rome's  might  in  war  ("Another  important 
paradigm  for  behavior  is  the  hero,")  but  would 
ignore  such  ethical  insights  as  appear  in  Deu- 
teronomy where  it  is  commanded  that  when  a 
city  is  besieged,  only  three  sides  can  be  at- 
tacked to  insure  that  anyone  who  wants  may 
escape.  (If  only  Lieutenant  Galley  were  not  a 
product  of  Mr.  Dyer's  immoral  classicism.) 

Jewish  civilization  always  was  and  still  is 
far  from  ideal,  but  it  allows  for  change  that  in- 
sures continual  maturation,  a  feat  unparalleled 
by  others.  When  surrounding  nations  were 
sacrificing  their  firstborn  to  Malek,  the  Jews 
taught  (through  the  binding  of  Isaac  story) 
that  human  sacrifice  is  repugnant  to  God  and 
will  never  serve  Him.  By  the  time  others  lim- 
ited their  worship  to  animal  sacrifice,  the  Jews 
had  already  accepted  prayer  as  the  proper  way 
to  worship  God.  While  some  retreated  to 
monasteries  and  a  life  dedicated  to  sacred 
ritual,  Jews  studied  the  words  of  the  prophets 
who  pronounced  that  ritual  should  never  be- 
come an  excuse  for  social  activism — the  true 
service  of  God.  In  a  world  crippled  by  aliena- 
tion, the  Jew  founded  the  kibbutz  whose  full 


contribution  has  yet  to  be  felt.  Americans  will 
never  learn  the  process  of  cultural  maturation 
by  studying  Greece  and  Rome,  for  if  they  try, 
they'll  think,  like  Toynbee,  that  this  matura- 
tion must  include  senility  and  death. 

Judaism  is  unique  among  the  world's  tradi- 
tions. It  sees  no  distinction  between  religion 
and  life.  It  contains  ritual  laws  for  the  Jewish 
people,  civil  laws  for  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
moral  laws  for  all  mankind.  Mordecai  Kaplan 
has  summed  up  Judaism  in  two  words :  ethical 
nationhood.  How  unique  an  idea  in  the  history 
of  man.  How  unfortunate  that  it  finds  no  rat- 
ing in  Mr.  Dyer's  curriculum. 

JONATHAN  H.  GERARD  '69 

Jerusalem,  Israel 

Robert  Dyer  replies: 

I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  patronize  Jewish 
culture.  As  an  independent  culture  Judaism  is 
important  in  American  education,  both  as  the 
second  culture  of  Jewish  Americans  and  as  a 
cultural  study  for  non-Jews.  It  is  also  a  part  of 
the  cultural  tradition  of  Christian  (and  Mos- 
lem) Americans,  and  as  such  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  third  of  the  classical  cultures 
of  Western  civilization. 

I  agree  that  the  Hebrew  elements  in  our 
Western  traditions  are  less  in  question  among 
the  young  today  than  the  more  important 
Creek  and  Roman  traditions  which  shaped  and 
molded  Christianity  in  those  countries  and  the 
social  structures  and  values  of  modern  Western 
society. 

Mr.  Gerard  misunderstands  me  if  he  thinks 
I  expect  my  students  to  keep  the  ancient  Greco- 
Roman  values.  My  class  is  a  forum  where  stu- 
dents accept  or  reject  the  traditional  values,  but 
after  a  rigorous  examination  of  those  values  in 
their  original  context  and  in  the  behavior  of 
the  liberals  and  conservatives  who  still  adhere 
to  them. 

Let  us  forget  the  foolish  chauvinistic  argu- 
ment over  whose  culture  was  established  first.  I 
thought  Creek,  whose  written  records  date 
from  1400  B.C.  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  for  at  least  ^oo  years  before,  had  He- 
brew beaten.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese 
precede  both,  and  new  archaeological  evidence 
that  there  were  flourishing  urban  societies  in 
the  Near  East  long  before  even  these  makes  the 
argument  silly. 

But  Mr.  Gerard's  letter  makes  one  very  valua- 
ble point,  which  I  will  turn  into  a  suggestion 
for  a  new  course.  It  would  be  great  if  the  Ju- 
daic Studies  Program  offered  courses  not  just  on 


Hebrew  culture  but  debating  the  value  of  He- 
brew elements  in  modern  American  civiliza- 
tion. Greek  and  Hebrew  systems  were  rather 
close,  and  many  of  Mr.  Gerard's  Jewish  tradi- 
tions are  also  Greek.  But  some  are  purely  He- 
brew, e.g.,  "the  importance  of  community  to 
individual  identity.  .  .  ."  Hebrew  courses  on 
the  Jewish  tradition  in  the  West,  the  Jewish 
Mind,  Jewish  Literature  in  translation,  etc., 
would  be  valuable  additions  to  our  classics 
curriculum,  and  I  hope  the  director  of  the  Ju- 
daic Studies  Program  will  take  up  this  idea. 

Even  patronizing  professors  sometimes  get 
excited  by  their  students'  ideas.  Why  not  by 
the  alumni  too? 

Democracy  must  fail;  a  Republic  need  not 

A  letter  to  Robert  Dyer: 
I  read  with  great  interest  your  article,  "Bul- 
wark Against  Barbarism"  in  the  December/ 
January  1972  issue  of  The  Alumnus.  Your 
points  are  well  taken,  and  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  many  young  activists 
whose  unintelligent  approach  to  changing  the 
"establishment"  constitutes  a  real  threat  to 
society. 

I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  your  handling 
of  the  failure  of  Athenian  democracy  and  Cice- 
ronian republicanism.  You  proceeded  to  explain 
that  the  failure  of  democracy  was  due  to  the 
instability  of  the  collective  will  of  the  people, 
but  you  gave  no  explanation  for  the  failure  of 
republicanism,  thus  intimating  that  neither 
system  is  workable  for  the  same  reasons. 

I  agree  that  democracy  must  always  fail,  be- 
cause the  system  itself  is  based  on  a  false 
premise,  and  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction.  No  amount  of  alteration 
or  modification  of  the  system  can  make  it 
work.  The  republic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based 
on  a  sound  system,  but  whether  it  succeeds 
or  not  depends  on  the  people  involved.  Thus, 
a  republic  can  be  made  to  work  through  proper 
education  of  people. 

The  egalitarian  society  which  so  many  young 
people  seem  to  desire  can  only  be  the  dream 
of  a  mind  out  of  control.  It  is  biologically  im- 
possible, morally  degrading,  and  intellectually 
insulting.  Efforts  such  as  yours  should  be  ap- 
plauded and  encouraged  as  a  logical,  rational 
approach  to  the  problems  of  changing  society 
to  meet  the  changing  circumstances  in  which 
mankind  finds  itself. 

LELAND  W.  HOOKER  '58 

Brookfteld,  Wisconsin 


Kind  Words 

The  December/January  issue  of  The  Alumnus 
arrived  today.  .  .  .  My  compliments  on  a  fine 
magazine  with  exceptionally  well  written  re- 
ports. Yours  on  "Who's  in  charge  here?"  is 
most  enlightening;  thanks  for  the  well  pre- 
sented details. 

RICHARD  A.  WHITNEY  '24 

Beaufort,  Georgia 

The  dialogue  on  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  Future  University  which  you 
are  bringing  to  the  alumni  through  The  Alum- 
nus is  an  outstanding  service.  The  more  expo- 
sure the  Report  is  given,  the  better  it  will  be 
understood  and,  I  hope,  the  quicker  many  of 
its  recommendations  will  be  implemented. 

DR.  SAUL  B.  KLAMAN  '4I 

Vice  President  and  Chief  Economist 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks 

(fl  member  of  the  Future  University  Com- 
mittee) 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  February/ 
March  issue  of  The  Alumnus.  I  thought  the 
various  statements  included  under  the  section 
"Catalyst  for  change"  [articles  on  the  Report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Future 
University  of  Massachusetts]  were  quite  good. 
The  writers  generally  supported  change  and, 
therefore,  will  be  helpful  in  continuing  the 
dialogue  which  ought  to  take  place  this  spring. 
Where  there  were  disagreements  with  our  Re- 
port, I  believe  that  they  were  in  some  cases 
based  on  misunderstanding  of  our  Report.  Our 
Committee  Report  is  the  amalgamation  of  many 
people's  ideas  and  thoughts.  In  some  cases, 
to  arrive  at  a  consensus,  we  made  our  points 
with  less  vigor  than  some  of  us  would  have 
liked. 

Dr.  Venman  pointed  out  in  his  statement 
that  "The  land-grant  philosophy  views  the 
university  as  a  resource  for  all  the  people  of  the 
state,  not  just  those  who  achieve  admission 
after  high  school  or  who  engage  in  credit 
programs  leading  toward  degrees.  The  land- 
grant  institution  seeks  out  the  needs  of  its 
citizenry  and  designs  and  implements  programs 


for  them,  whether  for  credit  or  not,  whether 
already  available  within  the  context  of  existing 
disciplines  or  not." 

This  statement  sums  up  quite  succinctly  my 
own  view  on  the  role  and  responsibility  of  a 
public  university 

VERNON  R.  ALDEN 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 
and  Chairman  of  the 
Future  University  Committee 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  [the  alumni 
magazine  provides]  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
people  we  unfortunately  are  unable  to  see 
as  frequently  as  we  would  like.  We  also  look 
forward  to  receiving  our  Alumnus  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  reading  all  the  material  and  tid- 
bits enclosed. 

M.  CHARLENE  MORLOCK  lEITAO  '67 

Medford,  Massachusetts 

Ed  and  I  both  enjoy  the  new  format  as  well  as 
the  thoughtful  and  enlightening  articles  in 
The  Alumnus.  We  also  enjoy  discovering  what 
various  graduates  are  doing  through  the  class 
notes  section.  Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
putting  together  such  a  fine  magazine. 

SUSAN  GLICKMAN  SALAMOFF  '65 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  December/January  is- 
sue, which  was  the  first  I  have  received.  The 
Alumnus  does  credit  to  the  University. 

PAMELA  DUDLEY  GERBI  '70 

Littleton,  Massachusetts 

We  look  forward  to  each  issue  of  The  Alumnus 
— really  like  your  new  format.  We  don't  get 
back  to  Massachusetts  too  often,  but  The 
Alumnus  keeps  us  up  to  date  on  life  at  UMass. 

GORDON  &  GAIL  DRUMMOND  CHAPIN  '66 

Falls  Church,  Virginia 


Sports  is  his  reason  for  being 

Dick  Bresciani  was  fired  as  Assistant  Director 
of  Sports  Information.  The  person  who  fired 
him  tried  to  pass  it  off  as  an  economy  move. 
When  this  ruse  wouldn't  wash,  the  same  per- 
son drummed  up  one  lame  excuse  after  an- 
other. 

Many  have  come  to  Dick's  aid  to  try  to  re- 
verse this  decision — a  decision  fast  becoming 
known  as  one  of  the  worst  personnel  actions 
ever.  For  a  summary  of  events,  see  Earle  Bar- 
roll's;  fine  article  in  the  Collegian,  November 
■15, 1971. 

Dick's  dismissal  is  one  of  the  most  disheart- 
ening things  that  I  have  ever  known.  Since  I 
heard  of  it,  my  emotions  have  run  the  gamut 
from  disbelief  to  rage  to  tears. 

Dick's  achievements  in  sports  information 
have  been  lauded  long  and  loud  over  the  past 
few  months.  It  is  really  sad  that  formal  recog- 
nition of  his  works  as  sports  writer,  official 
scorer,  sports  data  bank,  a  Varsity  M  Club 
prime  mover  and  its  only  recording  secretary, 
and  UMass  booster  extraordinary,  has  come 
under  such  dire  circumstances. 

I've  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  "Bresh" 
since  we  were  freshman  roommates  in  1956.  We 
had  sports  as  a  common  interest.  But  for  Bresli, 
sports  was,  and  is,  his  reason  for  being.  Sports 
reporting  is  not  so  much  Dick's  livelihood  as  it 
is  his  way  of  life. 

The  Sporting  News  came  to  the  dorm  weekly 
and  Bresh  devoured  it  as  he  has  done  each 
week  since  he  was  12  years  old.  If  you  wanted 
to  know  who  was  doing  what  in  the  majors  or 
minors,  what  his  stats  were,  and  who  shined 
his  shoes,  Bresh  knew.  In  rehashing  a  game  of 
any  type,  Bresh  could  recap  the  circumstances, 
sequence  of  events,  and  participants  on  any 
given  play.  Bresh's  sensational  gift  of  observa- 
tion and  recall  has  become  widely  known — 
virtually  legendary. 

Dick  prepared  well  for  his  career.  He  had  an 
evening  sports  program  on  wmua,  he  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Collegian,  he  worked  as  a 
sports  reporter  for  a  hometown  newspaper,  and 
he  kept  statistics  at  UMass  sporting  events. 

Dick  has  always  related  well  to  athletes.  He 
knows  them  not  only  as  statistics,  but  as  peo- 
ple. Ask  these  athletes;  they  know  him.  Or 
read  some  of  Dick's  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  The  Alumnus  over  the  years.  Two  of 
my  favorites  especially  reflect  Bresh's  basic 
knowledge  of  the  man  behind  the  athlete:  "The 
Big  Guy"  on  Pete  Guyeska  and  "Blood  on  his 


Knees"  on  Joe  DiSarcina.  And  there  are  other 
articles,  news  releases,  publicity  brochures,  and 
the  like  which  give  not  only  the  bricks  and 
mortar  but  also  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  ath- 
letic program  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

You  know,  the  years  1956-60  were  not  ex- 
actly the  "big"  years  in  the  history  of  UMass 
sports.  But  you  wouldn't  have  known  it  by 
Dick's  attitude.  Whatever  the  final  score,  the 
record  books  were  kept  in  top  shape,  the 
games'  standouts  extolled  in  Bresh's  sports  edi- 
torials in  the  Collegian,  and  most  of  all  his 
hope  for  the  future  yearned  for.  The  "future" 
seemed  to  begin  with  the  1960-61  football  sea- 
son. The  team  had  a  winning  record  and  a 
sweet  victory  over  Harvard.  It  was  the  high 
point  in  our  five  years  of  watching  UMass  ath- 
letics. It  seemed  to  forecast  a  fine  beginning  for 
Dick  in  his  new  job. 

For  the  previous  two  years,  Dick  had  been 
working  part  time  in  the  Office  of  Sports  Infor- 
mation as  a  much-needed  assistant  to  Richard 
Page.  Now,  in  i960,  Dick  had  his  opportunity 
to  channel  his  skills  and  aptitudes  into  what  he 
liked  to  do  best.  And  for  12  years  he  has  done 
what  he  likes  best — better  than  most  will  ever 
know.  Bresh  and  I  have  maintained  contact 
over  the  years.  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to 
witness  the  pure  joy  in  his  voice  or  pen  as  he 
raved  about  the  development  of  the  UMass  ath- 
letic program — the  great  coaches,  the  superb 
talent  of  the  players,  the  super  teams,  the  spirit 
of  the  fans. 

And  so,  I  cried  when  I  heard  of  Dick's  ludi- 
crous firing.  You  see,  I  know  the  man.  He  will 
remain  the  most  perfectly  matched  person  to 
his  profession  that  I  have  ever  known. 

P.S.  The  now-retired  Director  of  Athletics 
was  allowed  to  save  face  by  not  rehiring  Dick. 
The  Director's  action  is  pitiful  and  inexcusable 
in  itself.  But  perpetuation  of  an  error  as  bad  as 
his  borders  on  administrative  malpractice  by 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

CONRAD  p.  FERRARA  '60 

Tucker,  Georgia 


Credit  where  it's  due 

In  my  article  "Microscopic  Contours"  in  the 
February/March  issue  of  the  alumni  magazine, 
I  neglected  to  give  credit  to  those  gentlemen 
who,  with  Dr.  Stanley  Holt,  worked  on  the 
organisms  presented.  They  are  Professors  B. 
Honigberg  and  A.  Stern,  and  Dr.  M.  R. 
Edwards. 

RICHARD  SHANOR 

Assistant  News  Editor 

Promoting  general  awareness 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  article  entitled 
"Limited  Access"  in  the  February/March 
issue  of  The  Alumnus.  Marie  Desmond's  efforts 
as  well  as  those  of  a  small  nucleus  on  the  Am- 
herst campus  have  been  untiring. 

At  the  Health  Services,  we  are  surveying  the 
needs  of  the  physically  handicapped  on  campus 
in  an  effort  to  identify  them  and  assess  how 
well  they  are  being  met. 

More  and  more  young  people  with  handi- 
capping conditions  are  seeking  a  college  educa- 
tion so  that  they  can  live  more  independently, 
and  we  hope  to  promote  a  general  awareness 
of  the  sensitivity  to  the  handicapped  student 
on  campus. 

JUDITH  BRIN  SHARPE  '69,  R.N. 

University  Health  Services 


Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class 
notes  we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  editor. 
We  must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to  shorten 
or  edit  information  for  publication  whenever 
necessary.  Please  send  address  changes  and 
other  correspondence  to  Ms.  Katie  Gillmor, 
Editor,  The  Alumnus,  Associate  Alumni,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 
Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  material 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


On  Campus 


Bromery  named  Chancellor 

On  April  5,  the  Board  of  Trustees  named 
Randolph  W.  Bromery  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
The  confirming  vote  culminated  a  five- 
month  effort  by  a  special  18-member  search 
committee  which  considered  70  candidates 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Bromery  had  been  acting  chancellor 
since  the  resignation  of  Oswald  Tippo  last 
October,  and  had  previously  served  as 
vice-chancellor  for  student  affairs  and  head 
of  the  department  of  geology. 

As  Chancellor,  he  spoke  generally  of  the 
changes  to  come.  His  intention  is  to  develop 
the  quality  and  depth  of  the  campus,  but 
staffing  and  a  severely  curtailed  budget  will 
require  his  immediate  attention.  Improving 
public  affairs  and  cultivating  the  alumni 
are  of  particular  interest  to  him.  "Our  grad- 
uates should  be  brought  closer  to  the  Uni- 
versity," Dr.  Bromery  said.  "We  should  give 
them  something  more  than  athletics  to 
relate  to." 

Dr.  Bromery  came  to  UMass  in  1967.  That 
year  he  helped  found  and  served  as  the 
first  president  of  the  Committee  for  the  Col- 
legiate Education  of  Black  Students  which 
now  helps  students  of  all  races.  Dr.  Bromery 
is  active  nationally  in  support  of  the  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  and  in  behalf  of 
educational  opportunities  and  financial  aid 
for  minority  students.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  Morton  recently  appointed 
him  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Minority  Participation  in  Earth  Sciences 
and  Mineral  Engineering. 

An  internationally  recognized  expert  in 
airborne-geophysics.  Dr.  Bromery  was  a 
leading  exploration  geophysicist  with  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  for  19  years  before 
joining  the  UMass  faculty. 


Turning  a  statistic  around 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  children  paroled 
from  correctional  institutions  are  returned 
to  detention  within  90  days. 

This  national  statistic  would  suggest 
that  something  is  very  wrong  in  society's 
approach  to  young  miscreants.  "Miscre- 
ants" is,  in  fact,  often  an  exaggeration.  A 
juvenile  may  be  committed  to  a  correctional 
institution  for  anything  from  "stubborn- 
ness" and  truancy  to  robbery  and  assault 
and  battery. 

A  one-month  program  which  took  place 
on  the  Amherst  campus  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Larry  Dye  of  the  UMass  School 
of  Education  and  Edward  Budelman  of  the 
State  Department  of  Youth  Services  to  try 
to  turn  around  the  75"/o  figure  cited  above. 
Two  Western  Massachusetts  detention 
centers  were  being  closed,  and  the  in- 
mates, all  ehgible  for  home  placement, 
spent  a  month  at  the  University  working 
and  living  with  students  from  UMass  and 
Hampshire  College  before  returning  to 
their  communities  or  being  placed  in  foster 
homes.  When  the  program  was  completed, 
Mr.  Dye  was  willing  to  hazard  a  guess  that 
75''/o  of  these  youthful  offenders  would 
stay  out  of  trouble.  His  optimistic  attitude 
was  based  on  both  the  accomplishments  of 
the  program  and  the  follow-up  built  in. 

It  was  a  whirlwind  eight  weeks  for  Larry 
Dye  and  his  staff.  On  December  17,  Dye 
learned,  confidentially,  that  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys  and  the  Lancaster  School 
for  Girls  were  closing.  On  January  17  the 
former  inmates,  ranging  in  age  from  15  to 
17,  came  to  campus.  During  the  intervening 
four  weeks,  approval  had  to  be  gotten 
from  the  executive  branch  of  State  gov- 
ernment, funds  from  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services,  and  agreement  from  Uni- 
versity officials — not  to  mention  staffing 
the  program  and  screening  the  student 
hosts. 

Things,  of  necessity,  moved  quickly,  but 
the  planners  had  the  advantage  of  a  pre- 
viously established  program,  j.o.e.,  to  use 
as  a  partial  model,  j.o.e.,  which  stands 
for  Juvenile  Opportunities  Extension  Pro- 


gram, is  a  recognized  student  organization 
which  has  been  a  vehicle  for  UMass  under- 
graduates to  work  at  Westfield  Detention 
Center.  The  student  volunteers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Westfield  staff  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  personnel  involved  in  the  new  pro- 
gram, dubbed  j.o.e.  ii. 

But  the  Westfield  project  did  not  provide 
enough  students  to  serve  as  hosts  for  the 
75  young  men  and  women  expected  to  ar- 
rive in  a  matter  of  days  from  Lancaster 
and  Lyman.  An  open  invitation  for  volun- 
teers issued  through  the  campus  heads  of 
residence  brought  dramatic  results.  On 
less  than  24  hours  notice,  150  students  at- 
tended an  open  meeting  and  from  this  group 
the  full  complement  of  volunteers  was 
recruited. 

Inmates  at  Lyman  and  Lancaster  had 
even  less  preparation.  Word  that  the  insti- 
tutions were  closing  was  purposely  kept 
secret.  Experience  had  taught  that  to  give 
anything  but  minimal  warning  when  a  cor- 
rectional institution  is  slated  to  be  closed 
invites  trouble.  The  anger  and  frustrations 
of  the  staff  in  these  circumstances  are  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  inmates, 
and  the  resulting  anxiety  leads  to  runaways,  , 
riots,  and  other  explosive  behavior.  So  the 
Lancaster  and  Lyman  residents  were  told 
about  the  closing  and  the  UMass  program 
on  a  Tuesday,  and  they  left  the  institutions 
the  following  Sunday. 

J.O.E.  n  was  designed  to  give  the  youth- 
ful offender  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  hfe 
outside  an  institutional  setting.  "Getting 
away  from  the  model  of  institutionalization 
is  healthy,"  says  Dye.  "Institutions  strip 
people  of  human  dignity.  Time  and  time 
again  this  has  proved  disastrous.  Our  pro- 
gram was  geared  to  establishing  a  sense  of 
identity  for  the  youths." 

The  former  inmates,  dubbed  "youths," 
lived  with  the  student  volunteers,  dubbed 
"advocates,"  five  days  a  week.  On  week-    j 
ends,  the  youths  returned  home.  The  ob-    ^ 
ject  was  to  orient  them;  to  allow  them  to 
relearn  the  mundane  aspects  of  life  which 
an  institution  wipes  from  memory  (how  to 
wake  yourself  up,  how  to  order  food  in  a 
restaurant,  how  to  buy  a  razor  blade);  to 


Larry  Dye,  left,  with  Governor  Sargent 

help  them,  with  the  guidance  of  the  advo- 
cates, get  reacquainted  with  their  families 
and  communities;  and  to  find  a  job,  again 
with  their  advocates'  help. 

The  students  worked  closely  with  group 
leaders  who  had  had  experience  with  youth- 
ful offenders,  and  the  j.o.e.  ii  staff  was  on 
24  hour  call.  All  costs  were  covered  by  the 
$38,000  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services. 

Advocates  and  youths  moved  into  Ham- 
lin House  for  the  duration  and  had  access  to 
3.  diverse,  if  unstructured,  daily  agenda  of 
a  major  presentation,  a  box  lunch  and  dis- 
cussions, with  movies  or  dances  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  point  was  to  help  the  youths  con- 


front their  future  by  providing  them  with  a 
variety  of  alternatives  and  enough  informa- 
tion to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

It  developed  that  the  advocates  and 
youths  spent  more  time  in  the  home  com- 
munities than  on  the  campus,  which  dis- 
concerted but  did  not  dismay  the  staff.  As 
someone  put  it,  "We  didn't  know  what 
would  do  the  trick,  so  we  offered  them  as 
much  as  we  could.  But  the  object  was  to 
place  them  in  a  viable  home  situation,  and 
when  it  turned  out  that  that  was  facilitated 
by  the  advocates  and  youths  spending  more 
time  in  the  communities  than  on  campus, 
that  was  okay." 

Incidents  of  advocates  and  group  lead- 


ers successfully  interceding  for  the  youths 
were  numerous.  In  one  case,  an  advocate 
managed  to  "fight  city  hall."  He  went  to 
his  home  town  and  tried  to  get  his  youth 
into  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  there. 
"You'll  have  to  see  the  Mayor,"  he  was 
told.  So  he  did,  and  wouldn't  leave  without 
an  answer.  The  answer  was  "Yes." 

The  program,  of  course,  was  not  without 
its  problems.  Advocates  had  only  had  a 
week's  orientation,  and  the  selection  pro- 
cedure for  volunteers  was  not  as  rigorous 
as  it  might  have  been.  As  it  turned  out, 
there  were  less  than  a  dozen  cases  of  ad- 
vocate unsuitability,  and  these  were  quickly 
rectified. 

Town  and  campus  greeted  the  program 
dubiously,  but  negative  attitudes  were 
quickly  neutrahzed  as  facts  about  the  pro- 
gram replaced  speculation.  "We  had  heard 
that  Amherst  residents  were  concerned,  but 
only  thirty  people  came  to  an  open  meet- 
ing to  hear  what  we  were  really  doing.  I 
think  the  people  who  were  upset  initially 
were  just  taken  by  surprise,"  explained 
Larry  Dye.  "Most  students  actively  cooper- 
ated with  us.  And  the  campus  police  were 
tremendous.  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend Policewoman  Mary  Dumas  for  the 
fantastic  job  she  did." 

Police  from  surrounding  communities 
were  another  matter.  There  was  a  general 
tendency  to  assume  that  any  crime  com- 
mitted that  month  should  be  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  "j.o.e.  kids."  Unfortunately, 
this  assumption  was  sometimes  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  Twelve  incidents  occurred 
during  the  month  ranging  in  significance 
from  drinking  to  car  theft.  Most  of  the  cul- 
prits were  returned  to  institutions  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  j.o.e.  ii  staff  was  able  to 
make  restitution  for  such  crimes.  And  the 
vast  majority  of  the  youths,  besides  keeping 
out  of  trouble,  were  anxious  to  keep  j.o.e.  ii 
out  of  trouble  too. 

The  program  had  been  designed  for  75 
youths.  When  it  terminated  February  13,  it 
was  determined  that  99  had  been  served. 
The  increase  came  partly  from  youths  "off 
the  run"  from  institutions,  partly  from 
teenagers  paroled  home.  Of  the  gg,  41  went 


back  to  their  homes  by  the  end  of  the 
month;  ii  went  to  foster  homes;  34  were 
placed  in  group  homes  or  half-way  situa- 
tions; 7  had  been  returned  to  institutions  (2 
of  them  to  a  close  security  situation) ;  and  6 
youths  had  run  away. 

Although  the  youths  are  off  the  cam- 
pus, the  involvement  of  the  advocates  will 
not  cease.  Most  are  taking  a  course  with 
Larry  Dye  which  has  as  its  requirement 
follow-up  with  the  parolee.  The  kind  of 
support  and  intercession  the  students  pro- 
vided during  the  month  should  continue 
and  this  will  help  keep  the  youths  out  of 
prison.  The  simple  fact  of  participation  in 
the  program  has  already  done  that  in  one 
case.  Four  weeks  after  being  discharged 
from  j.o.E.  II,  a  boy  was  picked  up  for 
throwing  snowballs.  Because  he  was  one 
of  the  "j.o.E.  kids,"  he  was  released. 

A  follow-up  study  to  be  conducted  by 
Harvard  University  will  determine  the  long 
term  effectiveness  of  j.o.e.  ii.  But  many  peo- 
ple aren't  waiting  before  attempting  to 
emulate  the  UMass  program.  Letters  of  in- 
quiry have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  members  of  Congress  have 
expressed  interest.  Massachusetts,  however, 
may  not  need  to  repeat  the  model.  The 
Department  of  Youth  Services  is  moving 
away  from  the  idea  of  institutionalizing 
youthful  offenders  and  toward  the  concept 
of  rehabilitation  centers.  This  kind  of  pol- 
icy has  been  reinforced  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  J.o.E.  II. 

Besides  its  state  and  national  impact, 
J.o.E.  II  had  a  significant  effect  upon  the 
campus.  Bill  Field,  the  Dean  of  Students, 
felt  that  the  discussions  generated  by  the 
presence  of  the  youths  were  good  for  all 
the  students.  But  those  who  gained  the 
most  were  the  advocates.  Commented 
Jerry  Scanlon,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students, 
"Our  students  did  it  while  everyone  else 
was  talking  about  it,  and  they  did  a  fantas- 
tic job." 


The  best  laid  plans  . . . 

"Research  in  two-phase  flow  in  high  veloc- 
ity air  is  the  basic  subject,"  explained  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  M.  O'Byrne  about  a  gun  that 
has  a  convergent-divergent  nozzle  that  ac- 
celerates a  stream  of  compressed  air  to 
Mach  2 — twice  the  speed  of  sound.  Could 
this  be  the  dreaded  air  gun  by  which  the 
vile  Professor  Moriarty  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  intrepid  Sherlock  Holmes? 
Worse,  has  the  University  contracted  to 
produce  a  supersonic  weapon? 

But  no.  The  professor's  projector  is  a 
snow  making  machine,  developed  as  a  re- 
search project  in  the  UMass  mechanical 
and  aerospace  engineering  department. 
The  aforementioned  acceleration  drops  the 
air  temperature  to  minus  200  degrees,  at 
which  temperature  finely  atomized  water 
becomes  instant  snow. 

Snow  manufacture  has  long  been  the 
mainstay  of  skiers,  but  when  the  super- 
sonic gun  went  into  action  last  February,  its 
objective  was  not  downhill  glory  but  Win- 
ter Carni  sculpture.  And  then,  of  course,  it 
rained. 

Teaching  in  a  cafeteria 

Like  clockwork,  every  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day morning,  a  green  schoolbus  leaves 
the  campus  and  rattles  down  the  roads  to 
Holyoke.  It  pulls  up  at  the  high  school 
and  disgorges  five  UMass  students,  nego- 
tiates the  parking  lot  and  travels  to  the 
junior  high  where  seven  more  students  dis- 
embark, and  finally  draws  up  beside  an 
elementary  school,  the  destination  of  the 
last  six  passengers. 

The  students  are  in  Holyoke  as  tutors  for 
some  of  the  children  of  the  town's  growing 
Puerto  Rican  population,  earning  credits 
in  Spanish  386  under  the  supervision  of 
Assistant  Professor  Nina  Scott. 

The  idea  of  University  students  working 
in  local  communities  had  been  a  pet  dream 
of  Mrs.  Scott's  since  1968  when  she  came 
to  the  UMass  Department  of  Hispanic  Lan- 
guages. "My  motivation  was  selfish, 
really,"  she  says.  "As  advisor  to  foreign 


programs,  I  have  seen  too  many  of  our  stu- 
dents who  simply  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
Spain,  and  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  kids 
dying  to  study  Spanish  in  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing country.  Why  not  allow  them  to  study 
in  the  Puerto  Rican  communities  of  Hol- 
yoke, Springfield  and  Chicopee?"  Pressure 
from  outside  the  University  and  a  growing 
acceptance  of  community  activity  as  a  legit- 
imate academic  pursuit  eventually  made 
this  kind  of  program  possible. 

The  outside  pressure  began  at  the  1970- 
71  session  of  the  Student  Workshop  on 
Activities  Problems,  familiarly  known  as 
the  SWAP  Conference.  Robert  Abrams,  a 
Holyoke  physician  and  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 


versity, brought  up  the  matter  of  UMass 
involvement  in  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities. Several  students  responded  en- 
thusiastically and  initiated  meetings  with 
the  Deans.  Mrs.  Scott  was  approached  and 
tentatively  agreed  to  head  the  program. 
"My  only  condition,"  she  recalls,  "was  that 
my  teaching  load  be  reduced.  I  really  didn't 
think  they'd  grant  me  that.  In  fact,  they've 
given  me  all  the  help  I  could  possibly  have 
asked  for." 

She  had  only  a  few  months  in  which  to 
organize.  The  nature  of  the  program,  the 
town  it  would  work  in,  had  to  be  deter- 
mined. Mrs.  Scott  decided  on  Holyoke, 
which  has  the  second  largest  Spanish- 


speaking  community  in  the  area.  "It  is  a 
small  city  we  could  get  to  know,"  she  ex- 
plains, "with  a  population  that  wasn't  get- 
ting much  attention." 

It  was  not  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
students  would  work  in  the  school  system. 
The  Holyoke  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
instance,  wanted  to  bring  the  tutors  into 
the  factories.  But  Mrs.  Scott  had  to  reject 
the  suggestion  because  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  technical  vocabulary.  As  it  was, 
the  tutors  found  that  their  classroom  Span- 
ish did  not  thoroughly  equip  them  to  deal 
with  the  school  children. 

Having  decided  that  the  program  would 
be  in  the  public  schools,  Mrs.  Scott  found 


herself  overwhelmed  with  technical  difficul- 
ties— how  was  she  going  to  get  the  tutors 
and  the  tutees  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time?  The  problems  at  the  UMass  end 
were  difficult  enough.  Every  tutor  must  free 
two  mornings  a  week.  Because  an  efficient 
and  inexpensive  method  had  to  be  found 
to  move  them  to  Holyoke  and  back,  the 
tutors  had  to  all  be  free  the  same  morn- 
ings. This  wasn't  possible  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  it  was  somehow  managed  this 
semester.  For  transportation  Mrs.  Scott 
arranged  to  have  a  Student  Senate  bus  and 
student  driver  make  the  trip.  Funds  to  cover 
costs  were  found  by  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences Jeremiah  Allen.  "Jerry  Allen  made 


such  a  personal  commitment,"  Mrs.  Scott 
recalls.  "Whenever  I  needed  help  he  was 
there.  I  can't  praise  him  enough." 

All  the  cooperation  in  the  world,  how- 
ever, could  not  solve  the  scheduling  prob- 
lem in  Holyoke.  One  of  the  goals  of  the 
program  is  continuity — the  same  tutors 
working  with  the  same  tutees  for  at  least 
a  whole  semester.  But  the  mobility  char- 
acteristic of  the  Puerto  Rican  population 
makes  this  practically  impossible.  Children 
simply  disappear.  Their  classmates  shrug 
and  say,  "They've  probably  gone  back 
to  the  Island."  Even  if  the  child  is  still  in 
Holyoke,  he  may  not  be  in  school.  Ab- 
senteeism, bred  of  boredom  and  the  dy- 
namics of  the  ghetto,  is  rampant. 

And  if  the  child  is  in  school,  it  does  not 
mean  he  can  work  with  the  tutor.  Teachers 
are  very  cooperative  about  releasing  their 
students,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  tutee  to  stay  in  class  for  those 
courses  he  can  really  learn  from — ones 
which  do  not  require  reading  comprehen- 
sion. The  tutors  are  not  necessarily  avail- 
able when  the  tutees  are  and  vice  versa. 

Somehow,  almost  miraculously  consider- 
ing the  difficulties,  the  tutors  and  the  tutees 
do  get  together  for  two  20-minute  sessions 
a  week.  They  do  not  have  luxurious  quar- 
ters to  work  in.  In  the  elementary  school, 
desks  are  set  up  in  the  hall.  The  problem 
in  the  junior  high  school  is  more  acute.  The 
stage,  the  stairwells,  the  hallways  had  al- 
ready been  preempted.  The  students  work 
in  the  cafeteria,  where  the  noise  of  lunch 
being  prepared  does  not  help  to  extend  the 
childrens'  already  short  attention  span. 

The  tutors  bring  to  their  work  at  least  an 
intermediate  level  experience  with  the 
Spanish  language.  Many  of  them  are  not 
Spanish  majors.  English,  anthropology, 
political  science,  honors  and  math  majors 
are  represented.  The  tutees  can  be  of  any 
level  skill.  Some  have  been  well  educated 
in  Puerto  Rico,  but  others  have  never  had 
any  consistent  schooling.  Tutors  are  faced 
with  children  who  read  Spanish  but  not 
English,  who  speak  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish but  read  neither,  who  speak  Spanish 
but  cannot  read  it  and  speak  little  English. 


The  tutors  have  not  had  an  easy  time. 
Their  tutees  are  not  necessarily  cooper- 
ative. Some  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans  was  natural  in  the  beginning, 
but  that  has  eased.  The  grapevine  has  given 
assurance  that  UMass  people  are  "sim- 
patico."  Boredom  and  the  expectation  of 
failure  that  has  been  so  consistently  rein- 
forced in  the  course  of  their  education  are 
still  barriers  to  learning. 

The  public  school  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators may  not  have  been  actively  hostile, 
as  were  the  Puerto  Rican  children,  but  their 
attitude  toward  the  UMass  students  was 
cautious.  Too  many  outsiders  had  come  in 
with  programs  that  sparkled  on  paper, 
only  to  leave  after  garnering  banner  head- 
lines in  the  local  press.  The  low  profile  the 
University  personnel  have  maintained  has 
eliminated  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
glory  hunters,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
tutors  has  brought  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ments by  school  officials.  "I'm  sure  that  we 
wouldn't  have  been  accepted  had  not  the 
tutors  made  such  a  tremendous  effort,"  says 
Mrs.  Scott. 

The  University's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans  complement  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  the  Holyoke  school  system.  There 
are  bilingual  teachers  and  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  Second  Language.  The  UMass  stu- 
dents work  with  these  teachers  to  assure 
that  their  tutees  receive  a  consistent  ap- 
proach to  learning.  The  Holyoke  teachers 
have  been  most  cooperative  in  other  ways. 
Several  are  University  graduates  or  degree 
candidates.  One  student  teacher  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Scott's  tutors  last  semester.  The  high 
school  bilingual  teacher,  a  master's  degree 
candidate  at  UMass,  now  orients  the  tutors. 
"You  won't  be  greeted  with  open  arms," 
she  warns  them. 

After  a  semester  or  two  in  Holyoke,  few 
tutors  had  illusions.  One  defined  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  as  "teaching  the  kids 
anything  they  were  willing  to  sit  still  long 
enough  to  listen  to."  Another  thought  her 
tutees'  show  of  interest  "may  be  a  direct  re- 
sult of  being  able  to  leave  their  regular 
classes."  While  the  students  found  their 
Spanish  and  their  understanding  of  human 
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nature  greatly  improved,  they  were  hesi- 
tant about  attributing  a  comparable  educa- 
tional experience  to  their  tutees.  Although 
some  Puerto  Rican  children  showed  marked 
improvement,  and  although  the  school  offi- 
cials were  enthusiastic  about  results,  the 
UMass  contingent  remains  critical  of  their 
accomplishments.  "I  know  the  tutors  are 
getting  a  great  deal  out  of  the  program.  For 
instance,  if  I  told  one  of  the  tutors  how 
much  his  Spanish  has  improved,  I  don't 
think  he'd  believe  me,"  says  Mrs.  Scott. 
"But  what  are  the  Puerto  Ricans  getting?" 

The  scene  at  the  elementary  school  be- 
lied Mrs.  Scott's  modesty.  The  tutees  had 
been  waiting  in  the  hall  while  the  children 
were  at  recess.  Suddenly  the  corridor  was 
swarming  with  youngsters  divesting  them- 
selves of  hats,  mittens,  boots  and  coats. 
Free  of  her  outer  gear,  one  little  Puerto 
Rican  girl  made  a  bee  line  for  one  of  the 
desks.  All  smiles,  she  picked  up  a  workbook 
and  started  copying  letters.  Mrs.  Scott 
turned  to  the  principal  and  commented 
that  things  seemed  to  be  going  well.  "Yes," 
he  said,  indicating  a  young  man  having  an 
animated  conversation  with  two  children. 
"Even  your  bus  driver  is  helping." 

Nutrition  on  the  road 

Kids  gather  when  a  school  bus,  painted 
white  with  a  green  4-H  emblem,  pulls  into 
a  neighborhood.  They  will  even  choose  to 
wait  half  an  hour  in  the  cold  rather  than 
miss  their  turn  inside. 

Since  last  fall,  the  bus  has  been  a  regular 
after-school  visitor  to  lower  income  neigh- 
borhoods in  Worcester,  Gardner,  Fitchburg, 
and  other  central  Massachusetts  commun- 
ities, and  its  future  schedule  will  include 
touring  other  parts  of  the  state  as  well. 

Officially  called  the  Nutrition  Education 
Mobile  Unit,  the  bus  is  run  by  the  UMass 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  to  teach  4-H 
youngsters  and  their  parents  about  better 
nutrition,  food-buying  and  preparation. 

There  is  a  joyous  quality  to  the  bus.  Light 
is  reflected  off  the  white  walls  and  ceiling, 
and  wooden  cupboards,  brightly  colored 
plastic  stools,  and  a  tiny  avocado  green 


kitchen  in  the  rear  provide  contrast.  The 
middle  section  is  a  classroom  designed  to 
hold  ten  children  at  a  time,  with  long  tables 
along  each  row  of  windows.  A  screen  pulls 
down  at  the  front  for  slides  and  movies. 
The  lessons  held  here  are  highly  infor- 
mal, taught  by  nutrition  assistants,  neigh- 
borhood residents  who  have  received  120 
hours  of  training  from  Extension  Service 
staff.  The  group  will  tackle  a  "walking 
salad"  or  some  other  simple  snack.  A  walk- 
ing salad  is  a  cored  apple  with  peanut  but- 
ter and  raisin  stuffing.  It  is  interesting  to 
prepare  and  illustrates  how  vitamin  A  (the 
apple)  and  iron  (the  raisins)  can  be  com- 
bined in  one  dish. 


This  lesson  doesn't  always  come  easy. 
The  staff  had  run  out  of  raisins  one  day. 
"We'll  substitute  prunes,"  said  the  nutri- 
tionist. "Not  on  me  you  won't,"  insisted  a 
stalwart  sixth  grader,  but  he  watched  with 
interest  as  the  prunes  were  cut  into  raisin 
size.  "Why  not  give  it  a  try,"  suggested  the 
nutritionist.  After  much  persuasion  he  gin- 
gerly took  a  taste,  eyes  widening  in  wonder 
and  then  narrowing  again.  "You  can't  kid 
me,"  he  said.  "Those  aren't  prunes."  "Then 
what  are  you  doing?"  asked  the  nutritionist, 
watching  him  dig  more  holes  in  his  apple. 
"There's  no  way  those  are  prunes,"  came 
the  answer,  "but  they're  good  and  I  want 
to  make  more  room  for  them  in  my  apple." 


Besides  learning  the  relative  merits  of 
prunes  and  raisins,  the  youngsters  hear 
talks  on  nutrition  or  watch  a  slide  or  film 
show.  One  film  strip,  for  example,  is  on 
dental  care,  with  commentary  in  both  Span- 
ish and  English.  A  huge  box  of  tooth- 
brushes is  available  should  the  children 
want  to  learn  by  doing. 

The  project  is  part  of  a  statewide  nutri- 
tion education  program  backed  by  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  funds.  "The  idea  is 
to  set  up  an  educational  program  for  low  in- 
come areas  that  will  ultimately  improve  the 
dietary  habits  of  adults  and  children  in  low- 
income  families,"  explained  Susan  Uhlin- 
ger,  state  4-H  leader  in  food  and  nutrition  in 
charge  of  the  program.  "The  bus  can  go 
into  areas  where  there  are  no  other  facilities 
for  classes,  and  it  also  serves  as  a  highly 
visible  symbol  of  our  nutrition  program." 

RICHARD  SHANOR 

The  President's  Report 

The  President's  annual  report  has  appeared 
for  the  year  1970-71,  and  Dr.  Robert  Wood 
was  in  a  position  to  report  substantial  prog- 
ress within  the  University  during  his  first 
twelve  months  of  office. 

In  reviewing  the  reorganization  of  the 
University  the  President  cited  the  establish- 
ment of  his  office  in  Boston  with  its  respon- 
sibility for  University-wide  coordination  in 
the  areas  of  budget,  personnel,  public  af- 
fairs, and  community  and  alumni  relations. 
There  are  now  two  University-wide  insti- 
tutes :  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Serv- 
ices under  former  Senate  President  Mau- 
rice Donahue,  and  the  Institute  for  Labor 
Relations  under  Joseph  Cass.  For  the  first 
time  there  is  a  University-wide  professor- 
ship, held  by  Dr.  Franklin  Patterson,  Board 
Chairman  and  former  President  of  Hamp- 
shire College. 

Various  cooperative  efforts  between 
UMass  and  private  colleges  and  universities 
were  noted  by  President  Wood  as  an  im- 
portant priority.  Besides  the  long  estab- 
lished Five  College  Program,  a  Worcester 
Consortium  of  20  educational  institutions, 
which  includes  the  Medical  School,  is  now 


functioning.  Discussions  are  underway  on 
the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  effort 
among  the  eight  large  graduate  universities 
within  Route  128  in  Boston:  Boston  Col- 
lege, Boston  University,  Brandeis,  Harvard, 
MIT,  Northeastern,  Tufts,  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Several  fact-finding  groups  have  been  at 
work.  Largest  was  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  the  Future  University;  its  report  was 
reviewed  in  the  February/March  issue  of 
The  Alumnus.  Study  groups  have  reported 
on  a  University  Code  and  on  Faculty  Rights 
and  Responsibilities,  and  Attorney  General 
Robert  Quinn  was  asked  to  convene  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  law 
school  for  the  University. 

The  President's  profile  of  University 
growth  includes  a  9.6''/o  enrollment  increase 
over  September  1970,  to  25,634,  and  un- 
precedented physical  development  of  the 
University.  Six  buildings  are  underway  at 
Boston's  Columbia  Point  campus,  a  medical 
science  building  and  power  plant  are  going 
up  in  Worcester,  and  work  continues  on 
the  Graduate  Research  Center,  Tobin  Hall, 
the  Fine  Arts  Center  and  the  library  at 
Amherst.  Projects  completed  at  Amherst 
during  the  President's  first  year  of  office  in- 
clude the  Campus  Center  and  parking  ga- 
rage, an  eight-story  residence  hall,  and  the 
first  of  240  modular  units  of  married  stu- 
dent housing.  The  newest  University  re- 
search and  teaching  facility  was  formally 
dedicated  last  May:  the  Marine  Station  at 
Hodgkins  Cove  in  Gloucester. 

Academic  developments  at  Amherst  dur- 
ing the  year  included  the  establishment  of: 
new  undergraduate  majors  in  human  de- 
velopment, Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
studies,  comparative  literature,  and  com- 
puter systems  engineering;  summer  intern- 
ships in  Washington,  D.C.  under  the  de- 
partment of  political  science;  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  with  Individual  Concentration;  a 
Department  of  Afro-American  Studies  (in 
collaboration  with  the  Five  Colleges);  an 
interdisciplinary  institute  for  Man  and  His 
Environment;  a  Master's  Degree  in  Public 
Administration;  and  doctoral  programs  in 
speech  and  in  human  movement. 


The  President  noted  that  in  1970-71,  61 
courses  were  taught  in  five  cities  and  towns 
through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Core  curriculum  requirements  were 
reduced,  a  deferred  admissions  option 
approved,  and  the  summer  session  ex- 
tended to  eight  weeks.  The  office  of  campus 
ombudsman  was  created.  A  joint  effort  be- 
tween the  Amherst  campus  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  was  begun  to  offer  a 
four  year  training  program  for  government 
administrators  at  the  University  of  Ife  in 
Nigeria.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion became  a  charter  member  of  an  eight- 
university  Consortium  for  Environmental 
Forestry  Studies. 


For  the  first  time  the  number  of  advanced 
degrees  granted  exceeded  1000.  This  in- 
cluded 773  masters  degrees  and  264  doc- 
torates. 

At  Boston,  the  Institute  for  Learning  and 
Teaching  got  underway.  A  constitution 
with  a  unicameral  senate  was  approved,  and 
plans  for  College  iii,  which  will  emphasize 
education  for  public  and  community  serv- 
ice, were  formulated.  Extensive  work  was 
done  in  building  community-campus  rela- 
tions. A  major  in  music  and  a  junior  year  in 
Paris  were  approved,  and  the  faculty  in- 
creased to  315. 

1970-71  was  the  first  year  of  operation 
for  the  medical  school,  which  received  ac- 


creditation for  two  years  from  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Colleges.  Affilia- 
tion agreements  were  completed  with  two 
Worcester  hospitals  and  a  number  of  inno- 
vations established.  These  include  pass/fail 
grading;  the  integration  of  pharmacology 
with  other  subject  fields;  a  special  educa- 
tion program  in  community  health;  and 
collaboration  with  the  University  Health 
Services  at  Amherst.  The  medical  school  has 
opened  its  library — the  only  major  medical 
library  in  the  Commonwealth  outside  Bos- 
ton— to  all  area  physicians,  nurses  and 
other  medical  personnel. 

The  President  reviewed,  with  approval, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees and  the  appointments  and  promotions 
on  the  three  campuses.  In  speaking  of  the 
state  appropriations,  he  noted  the  high 
level  of  support  the  University  has  enjoyed 
but  cautioned  that  "areas  of  sharp  need  re- 
main." Two  such  areas  are  funds  for  books 
and  journals  and  student  scholarships  and 
loans. 

The  report  ended  on  a  challenging  note. 
"The  new  decade  calls  us  to  a  great  exer- 
cise in  imagination,  energy  and  will,"  Dr. 
Wood  wrote.  "The  stakes  may  well  be  the 
future  of  higher  education." 
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A  CBS  Producer  in 
Chairman  Mao's  Court 


EDWARD  M.  FOUHY  '56 

Sunday,  February  20:  We  have  come  from 
Honolulu,  eight  hours  across  the  Pacific  and 
the  International  dateline  to  Guam.  We  land 
at  Andersen  Air  Force  Base  to  refuel.  As  the 
big  chartered  Pan  Am  press  plane  flashes 
down  the  runway  we  roll  past  the  B-52's 
based  here.  Their  rudders  stick  up  over  the 
parapets  that  guard  them,  looking  like  the 
fins  of  shallow-swimming  sharks.  These  are 
the  planes  that  have  been  sent  back  into 
action  over  Laos  and  South  Viet  Nam  in 
the  last  few  weeks  as  the  Administration 
stepped  up  its  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail  in  anticipation  of  a  Tet  offensive  that 
never  materialized.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
obvious  irony  here  on  Guam,  where  Richard 
Nixon's  "Mission  for  Peace"  will  last  touch 
American  soil,  the  President's  plane  will 
not  land  at  Andersen.  It  will  refuel  at 
Guam's  International  Airport  a  few  miles 
away. 

There  is  a  run  on  the  Post  Exchange.  I 
buy  razor  blades  and  chewing  gum,  on  the 
assumption  that  such  frivolous  consumer 
items  will  not  be  available  in  the  land  of 
Mao.  (I  am  wrong.) 

Four  hours  after  leaving  Guam  we  are 
approaching  Shanghai,  There  is  tension  and 
a  sense  of  exultation.  The  pilot  has  con- 
nected the  radio  conversations  he  is  having 
with  the  Shanghai  Tower  to  the  public  ad- 
dress system  in  our  plane.  The  tower  con- 
troller is  a  woman.  She  speaks  English,  the 
international  aviation  language,  with  a 
slight  accent.  The  day  is  cloudy  but  we 
break  through  the  clouds  at  about  5000 
feet  and  there  it  is.  China!  It  looks  disap- 
pointingly mundane.  Not  a  fire-breathing 
dragon  in  sight.  Just  rice  paddies,  small  vil- 
lages (one  is  struck  by  how  much  it  looks 


like  a  temperate  zone  Viet  Nam — minus 
the  bomb  craters,  of  course)  and  roads  that 
look  nearly  deserted. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  press  planes  to  applaud 
the  pilot's  landing,  even  when  it's  not  very 
good.  There  is  a  nervous  quality  to  the 
clapping  on  this  landing.  Perhaps  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  armed  guards  sta- 
tioned just  off  the  runway,  every  few  hun- 
dred yards.  Perhaps  it  is  the  silent,  gray  na- 
ture of  the  semi-deserted  airport.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  Big  Game  atmosphere  that  has  been 
building  up  since  the  plane  left  Washing- 
ton. The  television  networks  each  have 
a  million  dollars  and  the  prestige  of  their 
top  news  stars  on  the  line  on  this  trip. 

There  is  a  receiving  line  at  the  foot  of  the 
ramp  and  we  unconsciously  record  confir- 
mation of  one  Hne  in  the  researcher's  notes : 
"The  Chinese  handshake  is  limp  by  Wes- 
tern standards."  Our  welcomers  are  "lead- 
ing members"  of  this  revolutionary  com- 
mittee or  that.  In  China's  classless  society, 
some  are  more  equal  than  others. 

We  are  served  a  sumptuous  luncheon, 
the  first  of  many  of  these  Chinese  meals  we 
shall  taste.  We  Americans  quickly  learn  that 
flowery  toasts  are  in  order  (score  another 
for  the  CBS  research  department).  The 
luncheon  is  held  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
airport.  We  have  a  clear  view  of  the  tarmac 
through  the  enormous  windows  in  the 
front  of  the  building  and  not  one  airplane 
takes  off  or  lands  for  the  two  hours  we  are 
there.  And  this  is  China's  largest  city. 

Monday,  February  21;  We  are  slowly  real- 
izing that  we  are  prisoners  of  our  Chinese 
guides.  They  control  all  transportation.  We 
cannot  move  from  the  hotel,  which  serves 
as  press  headquarters,  without  getting  a 
guide  and  a  car.  Their  favorite  phrase  when 
asked  about  a  request  that  we  have  filed  is, 
"That  is  under  consideration." 

Finally,  in  frustration,  I  begin  walking 
away  from  the  hotel  with  a  cameraman 
and  an  interpreter.  We  are  hke  kids  in  a 
candy  store.  Anywhere  we  point  the  camera 
there  is  a  story.  We  wander  into  a  Chinese 
neighborhood,  expecting  the  guide  to  say 
"Stop."  But  he  never  does. 


We  are  four  blocks  away  from  the  hotel 
but  this  is  another  world.  There  are  ordi- 
nary people  here  doing  ordinary  things. 
They  are  at  the  barber  shop  and  the  food 
market,  working  in  the  tiny  cottage  indus- 
tries left  over  from  the  days  of  the  Great 
Leap  Forward.  The  children  are  marching 
home  from  school  to  the  tune  of  the  "Three 
Disciplines  and  the  Eight  Points  of  Atten- 
tion," which  we  will  later  learn  is  the  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  Marching  Song. 

I  am  struck  by  how  we  are  the  intruders 
here,  the  objects  of  curiosity.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  big  black  camera  on  photographer  Skip 
Brown's  shoulder.  Perhaps  it  is  my  Bava- 
rian fur  hat  which  looked  so  dashing  in  the 
men's  department  in  Lord  and  Taylor's  and 
now  feels  slightly  ridiculous.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  these  people  have  no  idea  who  we 
are  or  why  we  are  here. 

But  the  vignettes  of  Chinese  life  we  are 
able  to  film  are  so  new  and  exciting  and  the 
thought  that  this  all  will  be  seen  on  Ameri- 
can television  in  a  few  hours  is  so  mind- 
boggling  that  we  return  to  the  hotel  eu- 
phoric at  what  we  have.  Our  euphoria  is 
mitigated  somewhat  by  an  encounter  in 
the  elevator  with  an  nbc  cameraman  who 
says  that  he  and  correspondent  John  Rich 
have  been  out  doing  a  story  on  a  depart- 
ment store.  Yes,  you  can  walk  to  the  de- 
partment store.  So  much  for  our  enterprise 
for  today. 

Monday  night:  The  press  corps  is  excited 
by  news  of  Nixon's  meeting  with  Mao,  but 
no  one  has  any  film  of  this  historic  event. 
We  thought  for  a  time  that  only  we,  cbs, 
had  missed  the  meeting.  My  God,  how  will 
we  explain  that  to  New  York?  But  later  our 
competitors,  with  the  same  worried  look  on 
their  faces,  admit  that  they  don't  have  it 
either.  Ron  Ziegler  won't  even  say  where 
the  meeting  took  place.  Somebody  asks, 
"How  do  we  know  it  was  Mao,  Ron?"  after 
he  produces  a  slightly  blurry  still  picture 
taken  by  a  Chinese  photographer.  Our  Chi- 
nese guides  are  astounded  by  the  irrever- 
ence, indeed  the  hostility,  in  the  queries 
hurled  at  Ziegler. 


A  26-year-old  man  is  undergoing  surgery  on 
his  right  lung  for  a  tubercular  condition.  The 
anesthetic  is  the  acupuncture  needle  in  his 
right  forearm  being  manipulated  by  a  nurse. 
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Tuesday,  February  22:  There  is  a  trip  to 
Peking  Elementary  School  Number  26  set 
up  for  us.  We  are  bussed  through  the  gray 
streets.  As  before,  we  are  struck  by  the 
silence.  There  are  few  vehicles  in  China,  I 
recall  reading  in  the  research  booklet,  only 
about  300,000,  and  only  about  lo'/o  of  these 
are  automobiles.  So  the  streets  are  crowded 
but  quiet.  Only  the  sounds  of  bicycle  bells 
break  the  stillness. 

The  school  has  been  changed  by  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  and  it  is  not  the  classrooms 
but  the  workshops  the  students  have  set 
up  that  are  shown  first.  The  "responsible 
man,"  a  Chinese  euphemism  for  the  head- 
man, is  not  an  educator  but  a  worker.  The 
educators,  presumably,  are  still  working  on 
communes,  getting  their  heads  straightened 
out  and  their  bourgeois  tendencies  under 
control. 

The  headman  strikes  me  as  pretty  stupid, 
even  though  all  the  conversations  we  are 
having  are  through  an  interpreter.  Asso- 
ciated Press  photographer  Horst  Faas,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  is  tagging  along 
with  the  CBS  crew.  His  English,  heavily  ac- 
cented, is  giving  the  interpreter  fits.  Ques- 
tions like,  "How  old  are  these  students?" 
get  answers  like,  "The  thoughts  of  Chair- 
man Mao  have  inspired  the  diligence  which 
you  see  on  display  in  this  workshop." 

We  are  led  into  the  school.  We  visit  a 
physics  class,  a  chemistry  laboratory,  an 
English  class.  In  each  the  routine  is  the 
same.  The  students  rise  and  applaud  us  as 
we  enter,  then  sit  down  and  resume  their 
learning.  When  the  teacher  asks  a  ques- 
tion every  hand  in  the  room  shoots  up.  Eyes 
are  riveted  on  the  lecturer.  By  the  third 
classroom,  I  am  beginning  to  understand 
that  we  are  not  seeing  a  school  in  session. 
We  are  seeing  another  form  of  revolution- 
ary opera.  Every  classroom  has  exactly 
forty  students.  Isn't  anyone  absent  today? 
Every  pupil  knows  the  answer  to  every 
question.  The  English  class  happens  to  be 
learning  a  poem  that  sings  the  praises  of 
Chairman  Mao,  the  music  class  is  singing 
"The  Internationale."  As  we  leave,  I  have 
the  feeling  that  my  journalistic  pocket  has 
been  picked. 


Wednesday,  February  2^ :  Fatigue  is  start- 
ing to  make  everyone  flaky.  Eric  Sevareid  is 
having  an  arthritis  attack  and  can't  type. 
Walter  Cronkite  isn't  quite  sure  that  his 
electric  socks  will  work.  Everyone  is  anx- 
ious to  get  to  the  Great  Wall  tomorrow  and 
the  cameramen,  lumbering  under  the  25  lb. 
weight  of  the  cameras  they  have  been 
wearing  like  gloves,  threaten  to  revolt  if 
they  are  not  all  allowed  to  go  to  the  Wall. 
This  is  the  day  we  are  to  be  allowed  to 
see  the  196th  Division  of  the  People's  Lib- 
eration Army.  It  is  a  cold,  two  hour  bus 
ride  to  the  camp  about  50  miles  from  Pe- 
king. I  get  the  feeling  I  am  seeing  the  real 
China  out  the  window  of  the  bus.  Brigades 


of  workers  are  in  the  fields,  each  with  its 
own  red  flag  flying.  The  flags  have  the 
Thoughts  of  Chairman  You-know-who  in- 
scribed on  them,  but  it  looks  like  knuckle- 
cracking,  back-breaking  work  no  matter 
how  inspirational  the  thoughts.  I  wonder 
how  the  self-styled  Maoists  back  home 
would  like  the  Puritan  lifestyle  in  China. 
No  sex,  no  booze,  no  drugs,  and  sun-up  to 
sundown  work  on  the  land  for  the  So^/o  of 
the  population  who  work  to  feed  those  800 
million  souls. 

Arrival  at  the  Army  base,  and  hardly  a 
soldier  in  sight.  I  feel  a  hand  beginning  to 
pick  my  journalistic  pocket  again.  We  are 
hustled  into  an  unheated  barracks  where 


Left,  The  Great  Wall  of  China 

Right,  Soldiers  of  the  ig6th  Division,  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army,  studying  a  model  of 
a  U.S.  tank. 


the  commander  of  the  division  launches 
into  a  45  minute  harangue.  He  tells  us  that 
volunteers  from  the  division  fought  in 
Korea  and  killed  38,000  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  and  his  men  stand  ever  ready  to 
retake  Taiwan.  (Welcome  to  China.) 

The  first  stop  on  the  tour  is  a  barracks, 
but  camerman  Izzy  Bleckman  and  I  see 
some  troops  drilling  in  a  field  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  We  head  for  them  instead. 
Our  guides  have  temporarily  been  given  the 
slip.  We  are  exultant.  The  hair  bristles  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  a  little.  We  are  wan- 
dering freely  around  a  pla  camp. 

A  group  of  soldiers  vigorously  practice  a 
stylized  bayonet  drill.  I  notice  they  all  have 


runny  noses.  It's  just  too  incongruous.  The 
army  of  the  Yellow  Horde  that  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  Dean  Rusk  warned  me  about 
for  years  hasn't  learned  to  blow  its  nose. 
A  squad  of  infantrymen  are  dry  firing 
their  rifles.  Bleckman  decides  it  would 
make  a  great  shot  if  we  went  to  the  target 
end  of  the  rifle  range  and  got  a  picture  of 
the  Chinese  Army  pointing  rifles  at  us.  I  am 
less  than  enthusiastic  but  off  we  go.  It's  a 
great  shot,  all  right  but  I  feel  like  Yossarian 
in  Catch  22.  Why  are  they  pointing  their 
rifles  at  ME? 

Wednesday  night:  We  stagger  into  Peking 
through  a  driving  snowstorm.  Chinese 


busses  don't  seem  to  have  defrosters.  We 
are  late  and  have  to  hustle  to  catch  the  next 
bus  which  is  to  take  us  to  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  People  for  the  ballet.  We  make  the  bus 
but  before  the  first  act  is  half  over  we  re- 
gret our  punctuality.  This  ballet  is  a  bum- 
mer. I'm  no  ballet  fan  but  I  know  what  I 
like  and  these  folks  can't  dance. 

The  story  is  something  about  a  girl  who 
is  about  to  be  violated  by  an  evil  landlord. 
She  escapes,  runs  away  and  joins  the  Red 
Army  which  after  some  third  act  complica- 
tions she  helps  lead  to  victory  against  the 
evil  Kuomintang.  The  hall  is  hot  and  half 
the  American  journalists  are  asleep  in  their 
seats.  My  interpreter,  Mr.  Yeh,  keeps  me 
awake  with  a  running  translation  of  what  I 
am  seeing.  Someone  says  the  whole  thing 
is  being  satellited  back  to  the  United 
States.  I  envy  the  television  viewers.  They 
at  least  can  turn  off  their  sets. 

Thursday,  February  24:  We  are  on  our  way 
to  the  Great  Wall.  Everyone  is  bundled  up 
as  for  an  Arctic  expedition.  But  the  tem- 
perature outside  the  bus  is  in  the  forties 
and  most  of  us  are  beginning  to  melt.  Cron- 
kite's  electric  socks  are  shorting  out.  We 
finally  come  around  the  last  hairpin  turn 
and  someone  shouts,  "That's  wall  to  wall 
China." 

We  have  limited  time  and  suddenly  the 
first  parapet  along  the  Wall  is  crowded  with 
television  crews  all  shooting  "standups." 
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Right,  the  Forbidden  City  meets  U.S.  tele- 
vision. A  camera  crew  is  at  work  at  lower 
right. 

Below,  an  anonymous  member  of  the  ig6th 
Division,  People's  Liberation  Army. 


We  are  getting  in  one  another's  shots.  John 
Chancellor  doesn't  seem  to  be  quite  sure 
what  he  is  supposed  to  say.  Harry  Reasoner 
is  having  trouble  with  a  nerve  in  his  leg  and 
his  wry  wit  is  suddenly  turning  sour.  Cron- 
kite  looks  at  the  camera  and  gets  off  a  good 
line  about  the  Wall  being  a  combination  of 
the  Maginot  Line  and  an  interstate  high- 
way. His  next  sentence  is  about  what  a 
great  tourist  attraction  the  Wall  is.  Column- 
ist William  Buckley,  standing  to  the  side, 
his  tongue  flicking  over  his  lips  just  the  way 
it  does  on  "Firing  Line,"  observes  in  his 
most  sarcastic  voice  that  there  hasn't  been  a 
tourist  in  China  in  22  years. 

We  walk  further  along  the  Wall  and  do 
the  "standup"  again.  This  time  the  tourist 
reference  has  been  excised  but  now  we  are 
trapped.  Richard  Nixon  stands  between 
us  and  the  car  waiting  to  take  Cronkite  to 
the  ground  station  so  he  can  tell  the  view- 
ers back  in  the  States  about  what  the  Great 
Wall  is  like.  Finally  Bob  Haldeman,  the 
President's  domestic  policy  chief,  sees  our 
plight  and  walks  Cronkite  through  the  secu- 
rity men.  The  day  is  saved  and  Walter 
gets  to  the  studio  in  time  to  narrate  the 
videotape  of  Mr.  Nixon  at  the  Wall.  After 
all,  who  would  believe  he  had  been  there  if 
Walter  Cronkite  weren't  there  to  report  it? 


Friday,  February  2;:  Our  last  night  in  Pe- 
king. We  are  hosts  at  the  banquet  for  the 
Chinese.  It  is  a  repeat  of  the  first  night  but 
the  atmosphere  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Peo- 
ple is  chilly.  We  sense  things  are  not  going 
well  diplomatically.  The  band  is  playing  a 
selection  of  American  folk  tunes.  I  try  to 
explain  the  significance  of  "She'll  Be  Com- 
ing 'Round  the  Mountain"  to  my  dinner 
partner  whose  musical  background  is  con- 
fined to  tunes  like  "The  Three  Disciplines 
and  the  Eight  Points  of  Attention."  It  is  a 
losing  battle. 

This  is  my  fourth  banquet  and  I  have 
learned  that  survival  is  possible  only  if  one 
fakes  the  "Gam  Bei"  toasts.  Mao  Tai,  the 
fiery  Chinese  whiskey,  is  variously  de- 


scribed as  being  go  proof,  147  proof  and 
170  proof.  It  comes  in  a  bottle  that  resem- 
bles a  container  of  Sani-Flush  and  it  smells 
about  the  same. 

We  return  to  the  hotel  and  pack  for  the 
midnight  departure  for  Hangchow.  Every- 
one is  trying  to  throw  away  his  long  under- 
wear, but  the  room  boys  keep  stuffing  them 
into  our  luggage.  Nothing,  it  seems,  is  dis- 
carded in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Defeated,  we  give  in  and  pack  them.  On 
board  the  bus,  Hugh  Mulligan  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  says  he  thinks  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  to  flambe  them  in  Mao 
Tai. 

We  fly  through  an  ink  black  China  night 
unbroken  by  even  an  occasional  light, 
aboard  an  Ilyushin-18.  It  is  a  relic  of  the 
days  of  Sino-Soviet  amity,  an  aging  Eastern 
European  version  of  the  Electra.  The  stew- 
ardess. Miss  Li,  does  not  wear  hot  pants 
or  one  of  those  patented  come-hither  airline 
hostess  smiles;  she  curtly  dehvers  a  quick 
lecture  on  the  evils  of  taking  pictures  out 
the  window  while  the  plane  is  in  flight.  By 
this  time  most  of  the  American  press  corps 
are  sipping  Scotch  straight  out  of  bottles 
they  stuck  in  their  kick  bags  for  nights  like 
this.  The  airplane  is  cold  and  we  are  wedged 
into  seats  made  for  Chinese,  not  Western, 
bottoms,  but  sleep  comes  somehow.  The 
pilot's  landing  reminds  me  of  one  I  made 
once  on  an  aircraft  carrier  deck — more  a 
controlled  crash  than  a  landing. 
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Saturday,  February  26:  We  get  to  our  hotel 
at  four  a.m.  with  everyone  ready  to  surren- 
der Taiwan  or  even  Quemoy  and  Matsu  in 
exchange  for  a  decent  night's  sleep. 

Dawn  brings  a  pleasant  surprise.  We  are 
in  Hangchow  and  it  is  as  lovely  as  the 
guidebook  promised  it  would  be.  There  is  a 
serenity,  a  tranquility  about  it  that  sets  well 
after  the  frenetic  week  in  Peking.  When 
Nixon  takes  a  walk  through  the  park  with 
Chou  there  is  less  pushing  and  shoving  than 
usual  by  the  photographers. 

One  cameraman  loses  a  lens  cap  in  the 
lake,  takes  a  quick  look  for  it  then  darts  off 
to  catch  up  with  the  strolling  leaders.  Three 
Chinese  are  consulting  on  how  to  recover  it 
when  I  leave  and  before  the  day  is  over  it 
has  been  fished  out  and  returned.  And  my 
lens  cap,  left  behind  in  a  surgical  gown  in 
Peking  Number  Three  Hospital  several  days 
ago  also  mysteriously  returns.  It  happens  as 
I  am  standing  in  the  lobby  waiting  for  a 
bus  to  somewhere  when  a  Chinese  ap- 
proaches me  and  asks,  "Are  you  Mr. 
Fouhy?"  I  admit  I  am  and  he  hands  me  the 
lens  cap,  turns  and  walks  away  before  I 
can  thank  him. 

Sunday,  February  zy:  We  have  been  flown 
to  Shanghai.  The  end  is  in  sight.  The  hotel 
is  a  relic  of  British  colonial  days.  The  rooms 
are  spacious  and  bright.  The  laundry  serv- 
ice is  fast — just  three  hours  for  washing 
and  forty  minutes  for  pressing. 

But  our  hosts,  members  of  the  Shanghai 
Revolutionary  Workers  Committee,  are 
tough  men  to  deal  with.  We  have  been 
warned  that  these  are  the  most  left  wing  of 
the  revolutionary  committees.  Some  of  them 
seem  barely  able  to  conceal  their  hostility. 
I  have  to  practically  beg  to  get  a  car  and 
guide  to  go  out  and  film  a  story  on  the  new 
Shanghai.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  cars 
has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  grinning  malev- 
olently while  turning  down  all  requests. 

The  guards  around  our  hotel  in  Peking 
had  been  grim  but  weaponless.  Here,  our 
hotel  is  behind  a  wall  and  the  soldiers  who 
guard  us  carry  AK-47's.  We  have  an  uneasy 
feeling  they  are  there  to  keep  us  in  more 
than  to  keep  the  Chinese  out. 


We  finally  do  get  out  and  begin  filming 
the  Bund,  the  old  race  track  and  the  Brit- 
ish style  buildings  along  the  Whang  Poo 
River.  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  for  the 
Chinese  and  they  crowd  the  old  shopping 
center  along  Nan  King  Road. 

The  final  communique  is  handed  out  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Its  prose  is  murky.  The 
usual  phrases  are  all  there,  but  there  is  little 
to  sink  one's  teeth  into  other  than  what 
looks  to  be  a  decision  to  let  the  air  out  of 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  Taiwan  in  ex- 
change for  an  occasional  visit  to  Peking  by 
an  American  diplomat.  Someone  points  out 
that  that's  how  we  handled  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Middle  Kingdom  back  in  the 
18th  century. 

A  courier  flight  will  take  the  last  story 
off  to  Peking  at  8:15  and  we  draw  a  deep 
breath  and  head  for  bed. 

It  is  about  3  a.m.  when  suddenly  the 
lights  snap  on  in  my  hotel  room.  Four  Chi- 
nese in  gray  Mao  jackets  are  standing  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed  saying,  "Are  you  Edward 
Fouhy?"  My  first  impulse  is  to  deny  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  anyone  by  that  name 
but  it  is  too  late.  As  I  stand  bleary-eyed  and 
stubble-cheeked  in  my  boxer  shorts,  I  am 
presented  with  two  large,  heavy  boxes — a 
gift,  I  am  told,  from  the  Shanghai  Revolu- 
tionary Workers  Committee  to  the  Ameri- 
can journalists  who  accompanied  President 
Nixon. 

The  Chinese  have  had  the  last  laugh  on 
their  American  guests.  They  terrorize  every- 
one in  the  hotel  with  the  late  night  delivery 
of  the  gifts,  which  turns  out  to  be  twenty 
pounds  of  gooey  Chinese  toffee. 

A  note  in  retrospect:  I  find  it  difficult  to 
make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  really  think 
about  China  after  eight  days  there.  We 
saw  very  little,  of  course,  and  nothing  that 
the  government  didn't  want  us  to  see.  I 
was  torn  between  two  emotions — great  ad- 
miration and  deep  dismay.  Admiration  for 
the  enormous  strides  the  Chinese  have 
taken  since  the  Revolution  in  terms  of  wip- 
ing out  the  terrible  famines,  floods,  epidem- 
ics and  strife  that  routinely  killed  millions 
of  Chinese.  We  saw  no  evidence  that  any- 


one is  hungry  now,  and  that  is  progress  of 
a  staggering  sort.  But  I  was  dismayed  at  the 
price  the  Chinese  have  paid  for  their  prog- 
ress. There  is  virtually  no  individuality  in 
Chinese  hfe.  Art  has  become  the  prostitute 
of  politics.  The  great  universities  have  been 
reduced  to  shambles  by  the  Red  Guards. 
There  is  none  of  the  color  and  verve  and  joy 
in  China  that  one  finds  in  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. One  rarely  hears  laughter  on  the 
streets  of  Peking  or  Shanghai.  There  is  an 
anti-intellectualism  that  mocks  centuries  of 
Chinese  learning.  But  there  are  no  foreign- 
ers to  dominate  the  people  and  no  signs  in 
the  parks  of  Shanghai  that  say  "Dogs  and 
Chinese  keep  out." 

In  proclaiming  the  victory  of  his  forces 
over  the  Chiang  Kai  Shek  Armies  in  1949, 
Mao  Tse  Tung  established  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  with  these  words,  "The 
Chinese  People  have  stood  up."  They  have 
indeed,  but  in  rising  from  their  knees  I  fear 
they  have  given  up  their  spirit. 


Below,  Ed  Fouhy,  former  chief  of  the  CBS 
Saigon  Bureau,  is  the  Washington  producer 
of  the  "CBS  Evening  News  with  Walter 
Cronkite." 
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Status  of  Women 
at  the  Five  Colleges 

POLLY  LONGSWORTH 

This  year's  Five  College 
Supplement  looks  at  women  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley. 


"A  woman's  place  is  in  the  home." 

Who  dares  make  that  remark  out  loud 
these  days?  Certainly  few  within  the  aca- 
demic world  where  internal  and  external 
pressures  are  transforming  the  ivy  bastions 
with  their  male-dominated  faculties  and  ad- 
ministrations into  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployers. The  push  for  equal  rights  for 
women  is  a  rapidly  growing  national  move- 
ment from  which  the  members  of  Five  Col- 
leges, Incorporated,  are  not  exempt.  Meta- 
morphosis is  occurring  at  Amherst,  Smith, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Hampshire  Colleges 
and  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  each 
so  different,  under  the  earnest  scrutiny  of 
women's  liberation  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Aid  for  women's  cause  has  come  from  the 
government  in  the  form  of  Executive  Order 
11246,  which  bars  discriminatory  practices 
by  federal  contract  holders,  amended  in 
1968  to  include  sex  discrimination.  National 
women's  organizations  have  seized  upon  the 
Executive  Order  as  a  highly  effective  politi- 
cal weapon  for  improving  the  status  of 
women  within  corporations  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

The  Women's  Equity  Action  League 
(WEAL),  for  instance,  has  filed  complaints 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  against  nearly  400  col- 
leges and  universities  holding  sizable  gov- 
ernment contracts  and  showing  patterns  of 
discrimination  in  hiring,  promotion,  and 


salary  levels  of  women  within  faculty  and 
administrative  ranks.  In  addition,  HEW,  as 
a  compliance  agency  for  Executive  Order 
11246,  is  asking  scores  of  institutions  for 
detailed  information  concerning  employ- 
ment practices  on  their  campuses.  At  a 
small  college  like  Amherst,  the  gathering  of 
such  detailed  statistical  information  is  diffi- 
cult enough.  At  an  institution  the  size  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  job  is 
enormously  complicated  and  government 
contracts  can  be  tied  up  for  many  months, 
as  indeed  is  happening  right  now  at  Colum- 
bia University.  But  both  Amherst  and 
UMass  must  prepare  a  statement  of  their 
policies  involving  minorities  and  women, 
and  set  goals  and  timetables  for  meeting 
them,  or  risk  losing  federal  contracts. 

Evidence  of  discrimination  against  women 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  has  accu- 
mulated rapidly  as  the  result  of  recent 
surveys  by  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation, the  Newman  Committee  on  Higher 
Education,  and  others.  Their  findings  and 
the  general  cast  of  national  salary  and  em- 
ployment statistics  speak  a  strong  sex  bias. 
According  to  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, women  today  comprise  i9''/o  of  total 
faculties  in  this  country.  They  hold  9%  of 
the  professorships,  i5''/o  of  the  associate 
professorships,  29"/o  of  the  assistant  pro- 
fessorships, and  35°/o  of  the  instructorships. 
Women  are  under-represented  in  the  top 
faculty  ranks  and  seldom  have  policy-mak- 
ing responsibilities  in  administrations.  They 
are  grouped  at  the  bottom  of  the  academic 
hierachy  in  terms  of  rank  and  salary — a 
phenomenon  known  as  "the  higher,  the 
fewer."  Women  faculty  often  wait  longer 
for  promotion  than  men  and  often  receive 
lower  salaries  for  the  same  qualifications  as 
men. 

A  close  look  at  the  Five  Colleges  reveals 
that  they  are  all  coping  to  some  degree  with 
aspects  of  these  problems  regarding  the  sta- 
tus of  women,  and  on  each  campus  women 
teachers,  administrators,  students,  and  staff 
members  are  vocal  about  difficulties  mem- 
bers of  their  sex  face  in  academic  life.  The 
extremes  of  ferment  and  disinterest,  and  all 


ranges  in  between,  are  present.  A  female 
professor  at  Mount  Holyoke  claims, 
"Women  don't  have  any  problems.  The 
good  ones  get  to  the  top  just  like  the  good 
men.  It's  all  a  matter  of  individuals."  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  who  sees  great 
deficiencies  within  her  institution.  She  is 
working  hard  politically  to  remedy  them, 
and  if  queried  would  probably  suggest  her 
Mount  Holyoke  colleague  was  a  victim  of 
male  sexist  attitudes. 

A  statistical  comparison  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  women  in  faculties  and  administra- 
tions at  the  five  institutions  shows  that 
Amherst,  a  men's  college  since  its  founding 
in  1821,  has  1,206  male  undergraduates,  and  ! 
26  female  exchange  students  who  have  en- 
tered for  one  year  only  and  will  not  receive 
Amherst  degrees.  The  college  this  year  has 
a  full-time  faculty  of  134,  including  four 
women — two  associate  professors  (one 
visiting)  and  two  assistant  professors. 
Women  hold  some  administrative  posts  in 
the  library,  computer  center,  student  health 
service,  and  several  supporting  service 
offices.  There  are,  as  one  might  expect,  no 
women  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

Hampshire  College  is  a  still-growing  co- 
educational institution  with  650  students 
split  fairly  evenly  between  male  and  fe- 
male. Women  constitute  25°/o  of  the  full- 
time  faculty  and  are  clustered  at  the  assist- 
ant professor  rank  (there  are  no  instructors 
at  Hampshire).  The  college  has  no  female 
professors  (compared  to  four  male),  one  fe- 
male associate  professor  (seven  male),  and 
seven  female  assistant  professors  (13  male). 
Hampshire  has  an  unusually  high  propor- 
tion of  part-time  faculty,  24''/o  of  whom  are 
women.  Three  women  are  prominent  in  the 
administration,  two  with  academic  respon- 
sibilities, but  the  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  and  dean  of  the  college  are  men. 
The  20-member  board  of  trustees  includes 
three  women. 

Mount  Holyoke,  a  women's  college 
founded  in  1837,  has  1,860  undergraduates 
and  41  male  exchange  students.  Forty-four 
percent  of  the  154  full-time  faculty  mem- 
bers are  women,  with  close  to  even  distribu- 
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tion  showing  at  all  levels  except  assistant 
professor.  There  are  21  female  professors 
(2a  male),  13  female  associate  professors 
(18  male),  20  female  assistant  professors  (39 
male),  and  13  female  instructors  (9  male). 
The  board  of  trustees  has  13  women  and  17 
men.  While  most  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cers are  women,  the  president,  dean,  and 
business  manager  are  men.  President  David 
Truman  is  the  third  man  of  15  principals 
and  presidents  to  head  Mount  Holyoke. 

At  Smith,  which  began  as  a  women's  col- 
lege in  1875,  there  are  2,321  undergraduate 
females  in  residence  and  56  male  exchange 
students.  The  full-time  faculty  of  242  is  34''/o 
female,  with  17  female  professors  (56  male), 

17  female  associate  professors  (36  male), 
32  female  assistant  professors  (56  male), 
and  17  female  instructors  (11  male).  Of  the 

18  Smith  trustees,  11  are  women,  including 
the  chairman  of  the  board.  The  president 
and  treasurer  are  men,  the  dean  is  a  woman, 
and  men  and  women  are  distributed  quite 
evenly  through  the  rest  of  the  administra- 
tion. All  presidents  of  Smith  (there  have 
been  six)  have  been  men,  and,  interestingly 
enough.  Smith's  prestigious  research  chair, 
the  annual  William  Allan  Neilson  professor- 
ship, has  been  held  by  24  male  scholars  and 
only  one  female  scholar,  Eudora  Welty. 

The  Amherst  campus  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  has  an  undergraduate  en- 
rollment of  16,313  (42''/o  women),  a  grad- 
uate school  of  5,567  students  (33''/o 
women),  and  the  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture  with  625  students  (11  "/o 
women).  The  full-time  faculty  presents  an 
excellent  illustration  of  "the  higher,  the 
fewer"  pattern.  In  1971-72,  i3''/o  of  the 
1,21 8  full-time  faculty  members  are  women. 
Ten  women  are  professors  (compared  to 
326  men),  41  are  associate  professors  (359 
men),  63  are  assistant  professors  (407  men), 
and  three  are  instructors  (19  men). 

Numerically,  full-time  women  teachers 
at  the  University  are  predominantly  in  hu- 
manities and  arts  where  they  are  17%  of 
the  faculty.  They  represent  seven  percent 
each  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Mathematics,  and  the  School  of  Educa- 
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tion.  Women  faculty  make  up  39''/o  of  the 
School  of  Home  Economics,  g/'/o  of  the 
School  of  Nursing,  three  percent  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration,  one  per- 
cent of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  are 
not  represented  at  all  in  the  School  of  En- 
gineering. There  are  no  surprises  here.  The 
pattern  follows  closely  the  national  norms 
of  distribution  of  women  doctorates,  the 
greatest  number  of  which  are  earned  in 
home  economics,  foreign  languages,  and 
English  and  journalism,  and  the  smallest 
number  in  business  and  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  engineering.  The  distribution  of 
femal  degree  candidates  in  the  graduate 
school  this  year  fits  the  same  pattern. 


The  extensive  administrative  hierarchy  at 
the  Amherst  campus  of  the  University  is 
predominantly  male.  One  of  the  four  high- 
ranking  women,  Director  of  International 
Programs  Barbara  Burn,  describes  a  major 
problem  of  the  isolated  woman  in  a  position 
of  significant  administrative  responsibility 
as  "a  lack  of  communication."  Being  left 
out  of  the  informal  male  groups  where  so 
much  contact,  information  transfer,  and 
power  play  goes  on,  she  must  create  special 
channels  for  accomplishing  her  job. 

A  female  administrator  at  Hampshire  Col- 
lege seconds  Barbara  Burn's  sense  of  isola- 
tion. She  theorizes  that  the  reason  men  don't 
like  to  include  a  lone  woman  in  policy  meet- 


ings is  that  "she  interrupts  the  male  dy- 
namic, the  game  men  play  when  they  are 
making  decisions  together.  When  more 
women  are  present,"  she  says,  "there's  a 
different  game  entirely." 

Seemingly  least  involved  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  status  of  women,  Amherst  Col- 
lege is  frequently  criticized  by  those  who 
think  the  college  is  failing  to  educate  its 
male  students  in  an  important  dimension  of 
society  by  exposing  them  to  only  male 
points  of  view  and  male  modes  of  thought. 
With  female  exchange  students,  and  several 
hundred  more  women  taking  courses  in  the 
Five  College  interchange  program,  Amherst 
has  a  more  coeducational  aspect  than  hereto- 
fore, and  the  administration  acknowledges 
the  value  of  having  more  women  on  the 
faculty  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  both 
sexes.  Coeducation  is  currently  a  hot  issue 
on  the  campus.  A  college  committee  is 
studying  the  question.  If  coeducation  were 
adopted,  the  shortage  of  women  on  the  fac- 
ulty and  in  the  administration  would  be  a 
major  problem.  Meanwhile,  Amherst  ad- 
ministrators have  developed  an  "affirmative 
action  program,"  taking  a  comprehensive 
look  at  college  policies  in  terms  of  the  way 
they  affect  women  at  every  level  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  coeducation  question  has  recently 
been  put  to  rest  at  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Smith,  with  both  institutions  deciding  to  re- 
main colleges  "predominantly  for  women." 
At  both  colleges,  two  student  polls  taken  on 
the  coeducation  issue  at  a  year's  interval 
reflected  a  change  in  student  attitudes — 
probably  influenced  by  the  women's  libera- 
tion movement — at  first  in  favor  of  becom- 
ing coeducational,  then  in  favor  of  remain- 
ing single-sex  institutions.  The  Smith 
committee  that  recommended  against  co- 
education suggested  that  "an  important  op- 
tion that  should  remain  open  to  women  is 
attendance  at  a  college  in  which  they  are  un- 
questionably first-class  citizens"  and  can 
learn  "to  develop  and  exercise  their  full  po- 
tential as  members  of  society."  Both  Smith 
and  Mount  Holyoke  plan  to  seek  ways  in 
which  they  can  contribute  to  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  status  of  women.  "In  addi- 
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tion,"  says  President  Truman  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  "we're  doing  some  rethinking  of 
our  pedagogical  system.  We  want  to  know 
what  the  problems  and  needs  of  adolescent 
women  are  and  how  the  structure  of  our 
curriculum  and  career  counseling  can  best 
support  them." 

Hampshire  students  feel  that  the  way  to 
educate  young  men  and  women  to  a  hu- 
mane respect  for  each  other's  abilities  lies 
in  the  other  direction.  They  are  particularly 
pleased  with  their  coeducational  dormito- 
ries. As  one  female  student  puts  it,  "For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  have  made  friends — 
not  giVZfriends  and  boyfriends.  I  no  longer 
size  up  every  boy  I  meet  as  a  potential  hus- 
band or  feel  that  I  must  bend  my  whole  life 
and  personality  toward  pleasing  men." 

Women  teachers  at  Smith  have  voiced 
concern  over  the  changing  ratio  of  male  and 
female  faculty  members,  which  in  fact  has 
changed  markedly  at  both  Smith  and  Mount 
Holyoke  during  the  last  dozen  years.  For 
decades,  until  i960.  Mount  Holyoke  had  a 
preponderance  of  women  in  the  higher 
ranks  and  Smith  a  fairly  equal  distribution 
of  men  and  women.  During  the  sixties, 
many  women  faculty  in  higher  rank  retired 
or  took  positions  elsewhere  and  were  re- 
placed by  men  (deliberately  at  Mount  Hol- 
yoke to  correct  what  was  then  regarded  as 
an  undesirable  imbalance).  Today,  Mount 
Holyoke  has  a  fairly  even  distribution  of 
male  and  female  professors  and  associate 
professors,  while  Smith  has  many  more  men 
at  these  levels. 

The  problem  of  finding  quahfied  women 
for  high-ranking  positions  is  crucial.  Col- 
lege administrators  complain  there  are  not 
enough  women  candidates  and,  though 
some  women  believe  that  search  committees 
are  not  always  motivated  to  look  hard 
enough,  national  statistics  support  the  claim 
of  scarcity.  In  1969-70,  men  earned  25,892 
doctorates,  women  only  3,980,  or  i3''/o  of 
the  number  granted  in  this  country,  a  per- 
centage which  has  varied  only  slightly  in 
the  past  40  years.  This  is  not  surprising.  In 
the  course  of  its  study  of  the  problems  of 
higher  education,  the  Newman  Committee 
found  evidence  that  women  desiring  to  ob- 


tain advanced  degrees  are  discouraged  from 
entering  graduate  schools,  face  barriers  in 
the  form  of  inflexible  policies  on  credit 
transfer,  residence  requirements,  and  part- 
time  study  that  caft  force  a  choice  between 
academic  and  domestic  life,  and  must  fight 
negative  assumptions  concerning  their  seri- 
ousness and  abilities.  All  this  leads  to  high 
attrition  among  female  degree  candidates. 
However,  the  Newman  Committee  also  dis- 
covered that,  once  begun,  women  finish 
their  academic  apprenticeships  more  con- 
sistently than  men  (although  not  always  in 
one  place  or  in  a  single  time  span)  and  that 
a  very  high  percentage  are  afterward  em- 
ployed. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  of  woman  doc- 
torates is  large  enough  that  the  picture 
ought  to  be  brighter  than  it  actually  is.  A 
study  made  this  year  by  women  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  compares  the  rank 
distribution  of  full-time  female  faculty  at 
the  University  with  the  number  of  doctor- 
ates granted  women  nationally.  Significant 
discrepancies  exist  in  the  University  at  the 
full  professor  and  assistant  professor  levels. 
There  are  many  fewer  women  professors  at 
the  University  than  the  number  of  doc- 
torates granted  between  1948  and  1956 
would  warrant,  and  many  more  female  as- 
sistant professors  than  the  number  of 
doctorates  granted  since  1963-64  would 
warrant.  In  essence,  it's  another  illustration 
of  "the  higher,  the  fewer." 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  a  Mount 
Holyoke  trustee  suggests  that  this  kind  of 
discrimination  against  women  faculty  mem- 
bers has  long-range  implications  against  the 
status  of  educated  women  in  general.  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Peters  Tidball,  who  is  a  professor 
of  physiology  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center,  has  used  listings  in 
Who's  Who  of  American  Women  as  the 
basis  for  her  statistical  research  for  a  forth- 
coming book  on  career  achievement  of 
women.  From  her  findings  it  would  appear 
that  women  faculty  members  serve  as  im- 
portant role  models  for  young  women  stu- 
dents who  are  most  likely  to  succeed.  Ac- 
cording to  her  study,  graduates  of  women's 
colleges,  where  there  are  the  greatest  num- 


ber of  women  faculty  members,  are  more 
than  twice  as  likely  to  be  recognized  for 
achievement  than  are  women  graduates  of 
coeducational  institutions. 

There  has  been  increasing  clamor  from 
female  students  and  faculty  that  the  Valley 
institutions  hire  more  women.  Strong  agi- 
tation at  Hampshire  College  last  year  led  to 
the  selection  of  a  woman  as  a  House  Master 
and  current  committees  searching  for  new 
members  of  the  faculty,  administration,  and 
board  of  trustees  of  Hampshire  are  su- 
premely conscious  of  the  push  for  more 
women. 

At  the  University  the  Faculty  Senate  re- 
cently passed  a  motion,  sponsored  by  its 
committee  on  the  status  of  women,  calling 
for  an  affirmative  action  program  that 
would  set  up  within  the  Schools  plans  for 
active  recruiting,  hiring,  and  promoting  of 
more  women.  A  second  motion  requested 
the  hiring  of  a  high-ranking  woman  ad- 
ministrator with  responsibilities  for  "im- 
proving the  condition  of  women  on  the  Am- 
herst campus."  Acting  Chancellor  Randolph 
Bromery  has  responded  by  saying,  "What  is 
needed  is  an  associate  provost  whose  re- 
sponsibilities include  concern  for  the  status 
of  women.  All  effort  will  be  made  to  find  a 
woman  for  the  position.  But  I  am  against 
hiring  an  Associate  Provost  for  Women. 
Such  a  person  would  work  in  a  policy-mak- 
ing vacuum."  As  a  black,  Bromery  is  par- 
ticularly conscious  of  minority  problems  and 
has  pledged  himself  and  the  Amherst  cam- 
pus to  getting  rid  of  barriers  hindering 
women  and  to  favoring  women  in  the  re- 
cruitment process. 

But  the  greatest  recruitment  hurdle 
women  face  just  now,  aside  from  the  plenti- 
tude  of  male  candidates,  is  a  pinched  econ- 
omy. Colleges  are  cutting  back  on  hiring, 
and  it  appears  to  be  hitting  women  harder 
than  men.  A  private  college  instuctor  who 
will  lose  her  job  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
speaks  for  several  female  colleagues  in  feel- 
ing trapped  in  her  teaching  career.  "I  can't 
go  elsewhere  because  of  my  family  and  my 
husband's  tenured  teaching  job  here  in  the 
Valley,"  she  says.  "Having  my  department 
chairman  tell  me  of  an  opening  at  the  Uni- 


versity  of  Pennsylvania  didn't  really  help." 

This  soon-to-be-unemployed  instructor  is 
in  the  bind  faced  by  many  professional 
women.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
women,  particularly  married  women,  follow 
a  different  pattern  of  living  than  men.  The 
creation  of  more  part-time  positions  and 
more  flexible  policies  governing  part-time 
jobs  would  increase  their  participation  at  all 
levels,  but  this  won't  happen  until  society, 
and  employers,  see  the  value  in  flexibility. 
Because  of  family  responsibilities,  women 
teachers,  seek  part-time  positions.  In  an  ad- 
verse market  these  jobs  are  relatively 
scarce  (there  are  286  part-time  posts  at  the 
Five  Colleges,  g8  of  which  are  filled  by 
women).  Single  courses  are  often  paid  at  a 
lower  rate  than  full-time  or  half-time  jobs. 

"You  can  see  how  it  happens,"  explains 
Annette  Barnes,  a  full-time  assistant  profes- 
sor of  humanities  at  Amherst  College  who 
has  taught  part-time  elsewhere  in  the  Val- 
ley. "The  colleges  want  single  courses 
taught  cheaply,  but  guess  who  teaches  most 
of  those  courses?"  She  would  like  to  see  the 
colleges  make  a  realistic  adjustment  of  the 
"incredible  discrepancy  between  full-time 
and  part-time  salary  scales." 

The  traditional  relegation  of  part-time 
workers  to  second-class  citizenship  extends 
beyond  salary  discrimination.  They  are  not 
eligible  for  tenure,  cannot  attend  faculty 
meetings  at  some  institutions,  and,  except  at 
Hampshire,  do  not  receive  fringe  benefits. 
Yet  experience  shows  they  more  than  ful- 
fill their  teaching  loads.  One  female  teacher 
who  describes  herself  as  "devoting  close  to 
full  time"  to  her  half-time  job  is  not  atypi- 
cal. 

Better  utihzation  of  the  part-time  work 
force  could  be  an  enormous  economic  boon 
to  the  colleges.  Thus  far,  however,  Hamp- 
shire is  the  only  Valley  institution  really 
geared  to  thinking  in  terms  of  large-scale 
part-time  hiring.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the 
Hampshire  faculty  is  part  time,  and  the 
college  has  successfully  experimented  with 
the  hiring  of  two  people  for  a  single  posi- 
tion. Professors  Courtney  and  Kurtiss  Gor- 
don are  a  case  in  point.  Together  they  fill 
one  faculty  position  and  together  they  share 


the  responsibilities  of  their  home  and  small 
child. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  Gordons  in  ac- 
tion doubts  that  Hampshire  and  the  other 
Valley  institutions  (the  Gordons  are  part 
of  the  Five  College  Astronomy  Program) 
get  more  than  full  value  from  these  two 
half-time  faculty.  The  Gordons  put  it  suc- 
cinctly: "In  our  case  two  halves  don't  make 
a  whole.  We  make  one  and  a  quarter." 

More  flexible  policies  within  the  colleges 
would  ease  other  problems  for  female  fac- 
ulty, administrators,  and  staff.  The  need  for 
child  care  facilities  exists  at  all  the  institu- 
tions. The  University  and  Hampshire  have 
arrangements  that  provide  limited  help,  but 
most  women  employees  with  small  children 
spend  energy  and  large  portions  of  their 
salaries  on  individual  baby-sitting  arrange- 
ments. 

Clearer  definition  of  the  nepotism  rule  is 
another  area  of  voiced  concern.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  trustees  have  just 
adopted  a  written  conflict  of  interest  policy 
permitting  the  hiring  of  husbands  and  wives 
as  long  as  they  do  not  sit  in  judgment  of  one 
another  on  employment  and  promotion  de- 
cisions. This  replaces  what  must  be  de- 
scribed as  a  general  anti-nepotism  attitude. 
The  four  colleges  have  as  yet  no  written 
nepotism  statements.  The  hiring  of  husband 
and  wife  within  a  single  department,  or  even 
at  the  same  college,  has  not  been  common, 
though  such  arrangements  occur  now  at 
each  of  the  Valley  institutions. 

Rumors  abound  of  sex  discrimination 
within  departments  but  they  are  hard  to 
pinpoint.  As  one  woman  teacher  wryly  re- 
marked, "Everyone  is  very  wise  now  in 
what  he  says.  Everyone  makes  the  right 
remarks."  But  part-time  women  teachers 
run  up  against  male  faculty  who  admit  to 
believing  that  if  a  woman  is  serious  about 
her  career,  she  teaches  full  time  or  not  at  all, 
and  having  been  hired  part  time  is  felt  by 
women  to  work  against  them  in  being  con- 
sidered for  full-time  employment  in  the 
same  department. 

Another  subtle  problem  is  the  circulation 
of  news  of  job  opportunities  along  an  "old 
boy"  network — that  is,  informal  word  of 


mouth  advertising  of  an  open  position  by 
males  among  their  male  colleagues  without 
the  open  announcement  that  would  give 
women  a  chance  to  apply.  The  group  of  pri- 
vate women's  colleges  and  former  women's 
colleges  that  calls  itself  the  Seven  College 
Conference  is  currently  compiling  a  national 
roster  of  women  scholars  and  administrators 
(a  "new  girl"  inventory)  to  aid  in  opening 
up  the  job  opportunity  market. 

One  target  of  suspected  discrimination 
in  higher  education  that  is  hard  to  get  at  is 
salary  differentials  between  men  and 
women  faculty  of  the  same  rank  and  experi- 
ence. Salary  information  is  confidential  at 
the  private  colleges  and  such  variables  as 
length  of  time  in  a  department  affect  indi- 
vidual salaries.  Nevertheless,  comparison  of 
average  salaries  by  rank  and  by  sex  at  the 
four  Valley  colleges  do  not  appear  to  reflect 
the  glaring  discrepancies  shown  in  a  com- 
parison by  sex  of  average  salaries  of  the 
full-time  instruction  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity. When  measured  against  the  AAUP  na- 
tional average  salary  levels,  the  average 
salaries  of  male  University  teachers  meet  or 
exceed  the  national  average  for  each  rank, 
while  the  average  salaries  for  female  teach- 
ers fall  short  for  each  rank.  Female  profes- 
sors, for  example,  earn  86%  of  the  AAUP 
average  and  female  lecturers  //"/o. 

In  spite  of  continued  discrimination  in 
some  areas,  student  women's  rights  activists 
within  the  colleges  are  quiet  this  year. 
There  is  interest  in  the  women's  movement, 
but  the  rash  of  consciousness-raising  ses- 
sions, the  social  ferment,  the  cries  of  sister- 
hood that  brought  Kate  Millett  and  Gloria 
Steinem  to  these  campuses  in  recent  times 
seem  to  have  abated.  Partly  the  silence  is 
related  to  the  general  seriousness  currently 
affecting  students.  Partly  it  is  a  result  of  set- 
thng  the  coeducation  issue  at  Smith  and 
Mount  Holyoke.  "The  interest  is  there,"  in- 
sists Sharon  Roberts,  a  Hampshire  staff 
member  who  taught  a  short  course  called 
"The  Women's  Movement."  "In  fact  you 
can  sense  more  interest  this  semester  than 
last,  but  it's  not  radical  interest.  The  female 
students  are  conservative." 

The  strong  statements  of  a  few  female 
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students  leave  no  doubt  that  some  at  least 
are  focusing  on  a  career-oriented  future. 
"Marriage  isn't  part  of  my  plans  right 
now,"  and  "If  I  decide  to  have  children,  I 
may  adopt  them,"  are  reiterated  themes. 
Male  students  are  more  reluctant  to  aban- 
don traditional  roles.  Most  express  little  or 
no  enthusiasm  for  lives  in  which  they  will 
share  home  responsibilities  with  their  fu- 
ture wives.  Nevertheless,  there  is  definitely 
a  new  humanitarian  spirit  abroad  on  some 
of  the  campuses,  demonstrated  through  re- 
spect for  their  female  friends  and  teachers. 
A  newly  formed  men's  liberation  group,  be- 
gun in  support  of  women  by  a  male  faculty 
member  at  Hampshire,  has  drawn  19  male 
students. 

Female  students  and  a  few  males  are  tak- 
ing the  courses  in  women's  studies  that  be- 
gan appearing  last  year  in  all  the  college 
catalogues.  Some,  such  as  "Social  Roles  of 
Women"  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  "Sex  in 
Politics"  at  Smith,  are  academically  oriented. 
Others,  like  "Ain't  I  a  Woman"  at  Hamp- 
shire, are  oriented  toward  problems  of 
personal  relationships.  A  series  of  work- 


shops called  Project  Self  that  began  as  part 
of  the  University's  continuing  education 
program  is  in  the  process  of  mushrooming 
into  a  continuing  education  program  for 
women  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  women  in  the  Valley.  "If 
you're  out  of  the  system — if  you're  working 
or  raising  a  family  or  are  a  single  parent — 
it's  hard  to  find  ways  to  continue  or  finish 
your  education,"  explains  Lois  Phillips,  staff 
member  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation and  coordinator  of  the  program.  If 
funds  can  be  found  to  make  the  program 
self-sustaining,  it  will  provide  women  the 
chance  to  study  part  time  and  relatively  in- 
expensively to  earn  degrees  in  library 
science,  social  work,  law,  and  other  fields. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Five  Col- 
lege Coordinator  North  Burn  would  like  to 
see  happening  in  the  Valley.  "The  social 
climate  is  changing  in  ways  that  need  deep 
study,"  he  contends.  "This  is  not  just  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  two  colleges  for  women. 
All  five  institutions  should  examine  the  roles 
they  play  in  regard  to  women  and  experi- 
ment with  new  ideas  and  new  policies.  We 


have  unique  possibilities  here  for  husband- 
wife  teams  and  part-time  appointments. 
And  why  couldn't  the  Five  Colleges  provide 
counseling  services  for  older  women  mov- 
ing into  careers?  I  think  the  basic  question 
is  the  education  of  people — so  there's  better 
utilization  by  our  society  of  its  intellectual 
resources,  both  male  and  female." 

Some  of  these  ideas  sound  like  pie  in  the 
sky  when  one  realizes  the  widely  varying 
degrees  of  awareness  and  concern  about 
women  at  the  separate  colleges,  and  the 
complications  of  changing  traditions  and 
attitudes.  But  the  interest  in  women's  rights 
is  not  fading.  Problems  are  intensifying,  not 
going  away.  What  better  territory  is  there 
for  courageous  exploration  of  this  major  so- 
cial issue  than  the  Five  Colleges  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley? 

Polly  Longsivorth  is  a  igss  graduate  of 
Smith  College,  the  author  of  three  hooks 
for  young  adults,  the  mother  of  four  girls, 
a  resident  of  South  Amherst,  and  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  Hampshire  College.  Illus- 
trations are  by  Susan  Wooleyhan. 


An  "expatriate"  writer 


In  transit  between  Singapore  and 
England,  Paul  Theroux  granted  us 
an  interview.  The  1963  graduate 
has  five  novels,  and  numerous 
essays,  reviews  and  short  stories 
to  his  credit. 

Why  did  you  come  to  UMass? 

I  had  just  spent  a  wasted  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  where  I  had  difficulty  with 
the  ROTC — I  refused  to  join  and  so  forth. 
This  was  in  i960,  when  dissenters  had  Ht- 
tle  support,  and  that  sort  of  dissent  was 
seen  to  be  a  kind  of  effeminacy  at  best,  and 
at  worst  traitorous  or  treasonable.  I  decided 
to  go  to  UMass  for  a  single  reason — be- 
cause it  wouldn't  be  very  expensive.  I  think 
it  cost  about  $100  a  semester,  and  so  even  if 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  very  expensive  mistake.  It 
should  have  been  free,  of  course,  as  it  was 
for  many  athletes.  I  didn't  qualify  for  a 
scholarship,  my  marks  were  not  very  good 
— nor  did  they  improve  in  the  time  I  was  at 


UMass.  I  suppose  you  could  say  I  was  a 
shaky  B-minus  student. 

What  sort  of  person  were  you  as  an  under- 
graduate? Did  you  think  of  yourself  as  cre- 
ative? Radical?  Looking  back  now,  do  you 
think  you  were  what  you  thought  you  were? 

I  thought  I  was  a  pain  in  the  ass  and  I  still 
think  so.  But  before  I  answer  in  any  detail, 
let  me  say  that  I  was  in  two  minds  about 
going  to  a  university  at  all — in  i960  a  uni- 
versity was  a  very  dull  place  to  be,  nothing 
like  the  tremendous  free-for-all  it  is  at  the 
moment.  I  was  very  eager  to  get  out  of  the 
country — to  travel  and  see  a  bit  of  the 
world.  I  felt  even  a  few  university  years 
would  be  a  delay.  I  don't  think  I  changed 
much  at  UMass,  though  I  would  say  that  a 
few  years  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in  Central 
Africa,  had  a  profound  effect  on  my  think- 
ing and  vindicated  what  radical — if  I  may 
call  them  that — ideas  I  had.  I  notice  that 
people  are  having  second  thoughts  about 
going  to  a  university.  This  is  a  good  sign.  A 
job  in  Africa  or  Asia — even  for  two  years — 
is  worth  much  more  than  a  chance  at  a 

PHD. 

To  return  to  your  question.  I  sometimes 
felt,  as  an  undergraduate,  that  I  was  im- 
portuning, you  know,  horning  in  on  things, 
asking  my  teachers  to  read  this  or  that,  ex- 
pecting them  to  listen  to  what  I  felt  like 
saying.  I  was,  as  Shakespeare  put  it  in  The 


Winter's  Tale,  "a  snapper-up  of  unconsid- 
ered trifles."  I  remember  being  extremely 
impatient  about  doing  something  that  mat- 
tered, and  this  impatience  might  have 
been  a  result  of  being  intellectually  un- 
formed. It  startled  people,  too.  The  teachers 
I  had  at  UMass  seemed  to  understand  this 
impatience,  though,  and  I'm  grateful  for 
that — Cod  knows,  they  must  have  been 
bored  to  death  by  the  writing  I  used  to  urge 
on  them.  I  wrote  several  novels  at  UMass 
and  many  poems  and  plays.  One  day  in 
Africa  I  set  fire  to  them. 

Politically,  I  think  my  heart  was  in  the 
right  place,  which  is  to  say  "left."  After  all, 
we  were  having  demonstrations  against  in- 
volvement in  Viet  Nam  very  early  in  that 
murderous  fiasco — perhaps  '62.  The  same 
for  ROTC  and  banning  the  bomb  and  what- 
have-you.  It  didn't  make  us  very  popular, 
but  there  were  only  a  dozen  of  us  or  so  in 
the  picket  lines — not  much  to  worry  about. 
I  think  we  were  an  annoyance  to  the  ad- 
ministration, which  gave  me  then,  and  still 
gives  me,  enormous  satisfaction.  One  of  the 
joys  I  have  experienced  over  the  past  ten 
years  is  watching  the  swelling  ranks  of 
picketers,  demonstrators,  agitators  and  so 
forth.  I  am  only  sorry  they  are  so  inarticu- 
late and  many  are  short-sightedly  partisan. 
But,  then,  with  a  dozen  people  it's  easy  to 
have  a  united  front.  I  do  not  get  any  pleas- 
ure from  mob  violence,  though,  as  I  say, 
civil  disobedience  warms  me. 
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Did  any  particular  teachers  or  courses  stim- 
ulate you?  Were  you  encouraged  in  your 
writing  by  your  teachers? 

I  think  the  teachers  I  had  were  excellent, 
men  of  a  great  deal  of  integrity  and  creativ- 
ity. Offhand,  Professors  Langland,  Tucker, 
Ratner,  Chametzky,  Rudin — and  there  are 
more.  I  had  no  idea  how  good  they  were 
then,  but  I  have  since  discovered  their 
uniqueness.  I  enjoyed  all  the  English 
courses,  particularly  Shakespeare  with  a 
man  called  Labranche — no  longer  at  UMass 
— and  "The  Novel"  with  Harold  McCarthy. 
Then  there  was  Mr.  Lesser's  "Fiction  &  the 
Unconscious"  course — a  strange  thing, 
really,  but  quite  enjoyable.  He  looked  for 
phallicism  in  Flaubert  and  Hawthorne  and 
so,  after  a  time,  did  I. 

I  was  always  helped  in  my  writing  by 
my  teachers.  Professor  Rudin  read  every 
word  of  one  of  my  novels — the  ashes  are 
in  Malawi,  as  I  said — and  saying  "I  have 
the  soul  of  a  proofreader,"  he  corrected  my 
grammar,  punctuation,  syntax,  everything. 
Robert  Francis  did  the  same  with  my 
poems — he  is  an  extremely  good-hearted 
and  sympathetic  man.  You  see,  I  used  to 
give  poems  to  one  fellow,  stories  to  an- 
other, novels  to  Rudin — so  I  wouldn't  bore 
them  too  much. 

Is  this  a  better  or  worse  time  to  be  an  under- 
graduate, as  far  as  a  person's  potential  for 


growth  and  fulfillment  are  concerned? 

It  would  be  hard  to  match  the  frustration  of 
the  late  Fifties.  I  find  a  lot  of  generosity 
among  American  students  I  meet — I  meet 
many,  in  fact,  scores  of  them  in  Burma, 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  They  drink  and 
smoke  a  lot  less,  they  know  where  East 
Pakistan  is,  which  I  didn't  at  their  age.  I 
think  university  administrations  have 
started  to  understand  their  impatience — 
though  this  impatience  continues  to  grow. 
They  know  how  and  why  they  are  being 
lied  to  and  they  can  anticipate  these  lies. 
Larger  numbers  of  students  live  more  easily 
with  one  another — I'd  like  to  see  more  of 
them  running  the  show.  The  only  danger  is 
that  there  are  so  many  of  radical  inclination 
that  this  radicalism  can  go  unchallenged — 
it's  a  simpler  matter  to  join  a  demo,  these 
days  and  there  may  be  less  resistance  to 
them.  Challenge  and  resistance — from  what- 
ever quarter — are  a  great  aid:  an  opposing 
force  can  help  to  make  you  think  more  re- 
sponsibly, by  making  you  explain  what  you 
do  believe — a  radical  should  aim  to  per- 
suade rather  than  demolish. 

Africa  seems  to  have  had  a  major  influence 
on  you.  Is  this  true,  and  if  so,  why? 

Yes,  it's  true  because  I  suppose  you  could 
say  I  grew  up  there,  made  friends  there, 
had  my  severest  disappointments  there  and 


was,  for  the  first  time  in  my  hfe,  earning  my 
living  there.  I  was  living  in  a  dictatorship, 
which  I  recommend  to  any  activist — or 
really  to  any  teacher.  Radicals  flock  to  Tan- 
zania— it  is  a  place  congenial  to  their  radi- 
calism. But  they  would  learn  more  in  a  mil- 
itary dictatorship  like  Uganda,  where  their 
radicalism  would  go  uncomplimented  upon. 
I  think  I  might  have  liked  India  or  South 
America  just  as  much;  it  was  important  to 
me  to  have  a  job  in  Africa,  and  not  just 
slopping  around  accepting  hospitality.  The 
first  good  book  I  wrote  {I-ong  and  the 
Indians)  was  set  in  Africa,  but  I  had  lived 
there  four  years  before  I  felt  I  could  attempt 
it. 

I  also  met  my  wife  there,  and  my  first 
child  was  born  in  Uganda.  It's  a  beautiful 
place — and  who  wouldn't  have  affection 
for  it?  My  oldest  boy  says,  "I  was  born  in 
Africa" — it's  a  cheering  thought,  and  I'm 
sure  will  affect  him  ever  after.  George  Or- 
well was  born  in  West  Bengal,  H.  H.  Munro 
in  Burma — this  fact  altered  their  lives. 

Has  Singapore  had  a  significant  influence? 

My  little  boy  Louis  was  born  in  Singapore, 
and  I  have  spent  three  years  here — dismay- 
ing years  to  a  certain  extent  because  this  is 
the  end  of  the  line  for  me  as  far  as  teaching 
is  concerned.  I'm  not  happy  with  the  gov- 
ernment here — it's  very  puritanical  in  the 
narrowest  Chinese  definition  of  the  word. 
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It  is  rather  a  charmless  place,  but  with  cer- 
tain surprises.  I  have  written  quite  a  few 
stories  here — I  mean,  stories  that  are  set 
here.  I  wrote  my  last  novel  Jungle  Lovers — 
an  African  book — here,  a  tedious  job  be- 
cause of  the  awful  weather.  I  do  plan  to 
write  a  novel  set  in  Singapore — it  might  be 
called  Saint  Jack — but  I'd  prefer  not  to  say 
anymore  about  it. 

In  terms  of  your  writing — are  you  satisfied 
with  it?  Do  you  feel  it  is  well-received  and 
correctly  interpreted? 

I  wouldn't  say  "satisfied" — I  can  see  my 
style  changing  from  novel  to  novel.  I'm 
not  dissatisfied,  however;  I  am  groping,  but 
not  entirely  in  the  dark.  It  is  received  with 
great  applause  in  England — my  last  book 
sold  better  in  England  than  in  the  States 
(which  disposes  me  to  that  damp  little 
island).  I  get  a  few  bad  reviews  which  I 
always  read  carefully  and  which  I  usually 
find  idiotic  and  sometimes  even  gratuitously 
nasty.  They  are  negligible.  As  far  as  I 
know  no  one  has  written  anything  long 
about  my  work,  which  is  fine  with  me.  I 
mean,  I'm  not  a  "subject,"  so  to  speak. 

What  about  the  publishing  industry?  I  un- 
derstand it's  in  financial  trouble. 

I  suppose  it  is — it  always  is,  because  pub- 
lishing is  really  the  least  business-like  of 
businesses.  It's  better  that  way,  probably, 
because  what  publisher  with  a  good  busi- 
ness head  is  going  to  take  a  book  like 
Ulysses  or,  say,  a  little  book  of  fifty  poems 
— like  A  Boy's  Will?  A  market  researcher 
would  snigger  at  the  thought  and  tell  them 
they're  crazy.  My  English  publisher  (The 
Bodley  Head)  brought  out  Ulysses  and 
nearly  lost  his  shirt,  but  in  the  past  twenty 
years  this  novel  has  just  about  kept  him 
afloat.  And  it  will  be  selling  long  after 
The  Love  Machine  has  ceased  to  buzz. 

Mainly,  publishers  make  money  from 
How-To-Do-It  books — the  latest  manifes- 
tation of  which  is  the  sex-manual  giving 
elaborate  directions  for  pleasing  your  wife 
or  roommate.  Textbooks  also  make  money 
— these  are  a  commercial  proposition.  I 


wrote  two  textbooks  in  1967  and  '68  which 
have  become  the  official  English  course  in 
three  African  countries,  and  the  sales  to 
date  have  been  in  the  range  of  50,000  cop- 
ies. (These  were  published  in  England.) 

What  I  was  saying,  though,  was  that  I 
believe  that  the  publication  of  most  novels 
and  practically  all  poetry  is  a  form  of  phil- 
anthropy. I  review  a  book  or  two  every 
week  for  Book  World  in  New  York,  and 
most  of  the  stuff  I  read  is  hopeless,  dreary 
and  badly  written — you  know,  very  self- 
conscious  and  awful,  deserving  to  perish 
rather  than  to  be  published.  My  reason  for 
doing  the  reviews  is  to  stay  in  touch  with 
American  life,  writing,  national  concerns. 
I've  been  away  from  the  States,  on  this 
Singapore  job,  for  over  three  years  and  this 
is  a  kind  of  estrangement  that  can  make 
you  into  a  foreigner.  It  may  be  another  year 
before  I  get  back,  which  means  I  will  have 
been  living  outside  the  States  for  over  ten 
years! 

I  don't,  however,  feel  out  of  touch.  What 
I've  been  writing  have  been  "expatriate" 
novels,  a  form  only  the  British  have  prac- 
tised up  to  now — it  is  a  kind  of  novel  that 
emerged  out  of  a  literate  empire,  and  the 
British  Empire  is  the  only  one  that  coin- 
cided with  the  rise  of  the  novel.  Now  we 
have  what  you  might  call  the  American 
Empire  in  Asia  and  Latin  America — but  you 
notice  how  few  of  our  novels  are  set  in 
those  places?  I'd  like  to  think  that  I'm  help- 


ing to  put  that  right.  Writing  in  a  tropical 
place  is  very  hard — very  noisy  and  hot,  a 
climate  only  suited  to  drinking,  that  old- 
fashioned  vice.  But  any  writer  lives  most  of 
his  life  in  seclusion,  in  the  solitude  that  the 
act  of  writing  imposes  on  him.  So  the  result 
is  the  same,  and  it  doesn't  make  much  dif- 
ference in  the  long  run  whether  your  seclu- 
sion is  in  Amherst  or  some  equatorial  back- 
water or,  for  that  matter,  in  a  hamlet  in 
Denmark. 

What  are  your  plans? 

After  I  leave  Singapore  I'll  take  my  family 
to  England.  We  have  already  rented  a  house 
in  Dorset,  and  we'll  stay  there  until  I  finish 
my  novel.  It  would  be  convenient  if  I  could 
finish  it  in  the  spring,  but  it  will  probably 
be  a  long  one,  so  I  can't  say  for  sure.  We 
will  spend  some  time  in  the  States  next 
summer,  or  maybe  buy  a  house  in  England, 
or  perhaps  make  a  long  trip  through  India — 
or  maybe  all  three.  To  tell  the  truth,  we 
have  no  plans.  One  thing  is  certain:  I  am 
not  going  to  teach  anymore  if  I  can  help  it. 
It  is  too  hard  for  me  now  to  combine  teach- 
ing with  writing.  I  like  to  teach,  but  it's 
awfully  difficult  to  write  every  day  if  you 
are  teaching,  and  if  you're  a  writer  you 
should  write  every  day.  After  all,  I'm  not  a 
hobbyist. 


Paul  Theroux  has  taught  English  in  Italy, 
Malawi  (as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer), 
Uganda,  and  Singapore  since  graduating 
frorn  the  University  in  igdj.  He  has  pub- 
lished five  novels — Waldo,  Fong  and  the 
Indians,  Girls  at  Play,  Murder  in  Mount 
Holly,  and  Jungle  Lovers — and  a  book  of 
short  stories,  Sinning  with  Annie,  will  ap- 
pear this  year.  Mr.  Theroux  is  a  reviewer 
of  fiction  for  Book  World  and  has  been  a 
contributor  to  Playboy,  Commentary,  The 
Atlantic,  Encounter,  Mademoiselle,  Harper's 
Bazaar,  The  London  Magazine,  The  Times 
{London),  The  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view, The  North  American  Review,  and 
Transatlantic  Review. 


Streaking  to  the  finish 


THOMAS  DERDERIAN  '72 

The  blocks  leap  up  and  clatter  back  down 
against  the  dusty  boards  of  Curry  Hicks 
track  as  Kathy  Lawson  sprints  down  the 
straightaway.  A  freshman,  Kathy  has 
completed  an  undefeated  sprint  tour 
through  Europe  with  the  U.S.  Women's 
Track  Team,  winning  the  100-meter  and 
200-meter  dashes.  Now  she  has  her  eye  on 
the  summer  Olympics  in  Munich. 

While  Kathy  practices  her  starts,  Char- 
lotte Lettis  keeps  up  with  the  varsity  dis- 
tance men  in  an  interval  workout.  Charlotte 
had  only  been  training  for  four  months 
when,  this  past  November,  she  won  the 
New  England  Women's  Cross  Country 
Championship,  beating  many  far  more  ex- 
perienced runners.  In  February,  she  ran  3  :oi 
for  tenth  place  at  the  indoor  Nationals. 
Whereas  Kathy  was  i5  when  she  placed 
sixth  in  the  Women's  Nationals,  Charlotte 
didn't  start  running  until  she  was  20. 

Charlotte  attributes  her  quick  success  to 
training,  but  not  the  jogging  routine  usually 
outhned  for  girls.  She  trained  with  men. 

"I  spent  last  summer  in  Amherst  working 
in  a  pickle  factory,"  she  explains.  "Some  of 
the  UMass  cross  country  runners  met  every 
evening  near  where  I  was  hving.  Sometimes 
I  would  follow  those  runners  eight  or  ten 
miles  on  my  bike.  .  .It  didn't  look  so  hard. 

"I  was  smoking  two  packs  of  cigarettes 
a  day  then  and  decided  to  quit  and  replace 
the  habit  with  running.  But  at  first,  I  could 
only  run  for  a  few  minutes.  After  a  week  I 
could  run  about  two  miles." 

Most  of  Charlotte's  training  is  long  dis- 
tance, but  not  necessarily  over  conventional 
courses. 

"We  did  some  really  crazy  things  last 
summer,"  she  recalls.  "Maybe  the  pickle 
factory  makes  you  kind  of  insane.  Like 
we'd  do  sprints  up  Memorial  Hill  behind 
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Amherst  College,  or  run  up  and  down  the 
Holyoke  Range  looking  for  the  sunset." 

Charlotte  was  luckier  than  most  distance 
runners.  In  a  sport  where  improvement  is  a 
function  of  time  and  training  mileage,  Char- 
lotte started  running  in  June  and  won  her 
first  race  in  August. 

"It  was  only  the  summer  intramural 
women's  race;  I  won  easily,  but  I  was  train- 
ing four  or  five  miles  a  day  more  than  any 
of  the  other  three  women  who  ran.  I  was 
worried  though.  I  won  my  first  ski  race 
when  I  was  thirteen  and  never  won  an- 
other." 

And  it  is  true  that  she  did  not  win  her 
next  race.  It  was  a  men's  six-mile  road  race 
in  Springfield,  and  Charlotte  arrived  three 
minutes  late. 

"I  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  noticed  the 
old  men — some  men  over  sixty  run  in  these 
ro.ad  races — were  half  a  mile  ahead.  I  came 
to  run  so  I  did.  I  caught  about  fifteen  run- 
ners. There  were  two  other  women  in  the 
race.  I  caught  one  but  not  the  other." 

While  Charlotte  was  learning  how  to  run 
and  earning  her  keep  working  the  pickle 
factory,  Kathy  Lawson  was  out-sprinting 
the  Italians,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwe- 
gians, posting  times  like  23.9  for  the  200 
meters  and  11.4  for  the  100  meters.  And  be- 
fore Charlotte  even  heard  of  cross  country, 
Kathy  ran  23.7  in  the  200  meters  early  in 
the  summer  beating  all  the  Russians  in 
Berkeley  in  the  U.S.  vs  U.S.S.R.  track  meet. 
And  in  Bakersfield  at  the  Nationals,  she 
won  with  a  time  of  23.2  but  ran  her  all- 
time  best  in  the  trials,  23.1. 

She  ran  well  at  the  start  of  the  indoor 
track  season,  posting  5.8  for  50  yards  at 
Burlington,  Vermont  to  tie  the  national 
record.  Kathy  ran  few  other  meets  until 
the  Nationals  in  New  York  City,  where  she 
failed  to  make  the  finals  in  the  60  yard  dash 
or  the  200.  However,  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  she  was  picked  by  the  aau  to 
go  on  a  three  week  tour  to  Australia  in 
March.  Upon  her  return,  Kathy  began  to 
prepare  for  the  outdoor  season  and  the 
July  Olympic  trials. 

She  is  coached  by  Jeff  Johnson,  the  lead- 
ing coach  of  the  New  England  Liberty  Ath- 


Kathy  Lawson 

letic  Club,  and  sometimes  Ken  O'Brien,  the 
men's  track  coach  at  the  University,  fires 
the  gun  when  Kathy  practices  starts. 

Comparing  the  training  of  men  and 
women.  Coach  O'Brien  said,  "There  seems 
to  be  no  difference,  but  I'm  not  sure — I  have 
only  been  associated  with  women  runners 
for  a  short  time.  Kathy's  time  of  23.1  for 
the  220  would  place  in  many  New  England 
men's  college  track  meets. 

"I  think  the  guys  enjoy  having  her 
around,"  he  continued.  "I  would  say  that, 
for  them,  it's  good  to  have  a  runner  of  na- 
tional calibre,  of  either  sex,  to  talk  with. 
They  really  respect  her  ability." 

Amy  Morse,  a  senior  middle  distance 


man,  agrees:  "Most  of  us  are  proud  to  have 
Kathy  train  with  us."  In  general,  the  men 
like  the  women  to  run,  and  it  is  catching 
on.  Chris  Chambers,  who  has  a  2:39  mara- 
thon to  his  credit,  says,  "It's  great.  .  .  . 
Every  day  more  and  more  girls  show  up  in 
the  Cage  and  start  running." 

When  asked  if  he  would  like  girls  on 
the  varsity  team,  O'Brien  said,  "I  don't 
think  there  is  a  rule  against  it,  and  if  girls 
wanted  to  run  I'd  have  them  sit  down  with 
the  guys  and  talk  about  it." 

Senior  Rick  Barry  says,  "I  wouldn't 
mind." 

Charlotte,  who,  unlike  Kathy,  competes 
independently,  trains  quite  differently. 
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She  runs  anywhere  from  six  to  fifteen  miles 
a  day,  through  the  hills  and  woods  around 
Amherst.  In  preparation  for  indoor  track 
she  added  880,  440,  and  220  yard  interval 
runs  in  the  Cage. 

Charlotte,  at  5'io,  is  only  an  inch  shorter 
than  Kathy,  but  she  is  somewhat  lighter,  as 
long  distance  runners  are  compared  to 
sprinters.  A  friend,  who  is  a  distance  runner 
herself,  describes  Charlotte  as  "a  real  char- 
acter." For  instance,  she  has  been  known  to 
come  to  a  meet  wearing  a  borrowed  pair  of 
spikes,  striped  home-made  shorts  created 
from  a  ten-year-old  pair  of  Filene's  bargain 
basement  bellbottoms,  and  a  "Free  Ar- 
menia" T-shirt.  But,  the  friend  continues, 
"Charlotte  is  older,  and  concerned  with 
women's  contributions  to  athletics  and  the 
world." 

On  that  point,  Charlotte  can  be  elo- 
quent :  "Running  for  me  is  not  merely  a 
competitive  sport.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  de- 
velopment of  my  own  strength  and  disci- 
pline as  a  woman.  I  see  women  as  alienated 
from  their  bodies  with  sick,  weak,  flabby 
bodies  that  they  have  to  decorate  with  cloth- 
ing, makeup  and  jewelry.  With  a  healthy 
strong  body,  I  am  real  and  independent. 

"I  am  tired  of  being  an  object.  This  is  the 
nature  of  the  oppression  of  women  in  our 
society:  men  can  define  themselves  by 
what  they  do,  but  women  just  are.  I'd 
rather  be  one  who  does  ...  so  I  run." 

Charlotte  raced  weekly  from  December 
to  February  in  anything  from  half  miles  to 
six  mile  road  races,  and  this  spring  she  has 
been  running  men's  ten  mile  road  races.  She 
is  one  of  several  women  trying  to  stop 
these  races  from  being  exclusively  male — a 
criterion  based  on  the  supposed  inability  of 
women  to  run  such  long  distances. 

Tom  Derderian,  a  runner  himself,  is  on  the 
sports  staff  of  The  Massachusetts  Daily 
Collegian. 


Scoreboard 


PETER  F.  PASCARELLI  '72 


The  hockey  team  has  made  school  history. 
Coach  Jack  Canniff's  veteran  squad  won 
the  first  ecac  Division  11  title  for  UMass. 
They  won  the  crown  by  overwhelming 
Buffalo  8-1  in  the  final  played  at  Amherst 
College's  Orr  Rink.  Junior  wing  Bob  Shea, 
with  a  three  goal  performance,  was  chosen 
the  game's  most  valuable  player. 

Pat  Keenan,  the  junior  center  who  broke 
his  own  season  goal  mark  scoring  34 
goals,  also  had  three  goals  in  the  title  game. 
Other  standouts  included  senior  defense- 
man  Brian  Sullivan  and  senior  goaltender 
Pat  Flaherty. 

The  title  capped  a  record-breaking  sea- 
son with  the  team  setting  a  school  win  rec- 
ord (19)  and  a  goal  record  (156).  UMass 
had  defeated  St.  Anselm's  5-3,  and  Merri- 
mack 4-2  in  preliminary  playoff  games  en- 
route  to  the  final. 

Keenan  and  Shea  will  be  returning  next 
season,  but  a  host  of  performers,  including 
Sullivan,  Flaherty,  Jack  Edwards  and  Dan 
Reidy  (two  of  the  school's  all-time  scoring 
leaders),  defensemen  Bob  Bartholomew  and 
Al  Nickerson,  wings  Eric  Scrafield,  Charlie 
Donovan,  Mike  Waldron,  and  center  Den- 
nis Grabowski,  all  will  be  sorely  missed. 

For  Jack  Leaman's  basketball  team,  it 
was  a  case  of  split  personality.  UMass  was 
g-i  at  home,  but  a  mysterious  and  disap- 
pointing 5-11  on  the  road.  The  away  prob- 
lems caused  the  Redmen  to  relinquish  their 
Yankee  Conference  title  to  Rhode  Island 
and  extinguished  any  post-season  tourney 
hopes. 

The  hoopsters  lost  nine  games  by  five 
points  or  less.  Included  were  one  point 
losses  to  both  Fordham  and  Boston  College, 
and  a  two  point  loss  to  Connecticut. 

When  the  Redmen  put  their  game  to- 


gether at  home,  they  showed  an  awesome 
ability  to  score  points.  They  crushed  Bos- 
ton University  112-89,  Rhode  Island  109- 
64,  and  Maine  100-66 — yet  lost  to  both 
Rhody  and  Maine  away. 

John  Betancourt  closed  his  great  career 
by  leading  the  team  in  scoring,  with  a  14.3 
average.  He  was  named  to  the  second  team 
All  New  England.  Betancourt,  along  with 
captain  Mike  Pagliara  (who  missed  five 
games  with  a  broken  finger  and  then  came 
back  with  a  spectacular  27  point  game  in 
the  Fordham  loss).  Rick  Vogeley  and  Chris 
Coffin  formed  a  senior  group  who  were  part 
of  the  greatest  years  in  UMass  basketball 
history. 

Next  year  looks  encouraging  for  Coach 
Leaman,  with  veterans  Tom  McLaugh- 
lin, Al  Skinner,  Peter  Trow,  Tom  Austin, 
Charlie  Peters,  Art  Levine  and  Chuck  Ol- 
sen  returning.  In  addition,  much  help  is 
expected  from  a  15-1  freshman  team.  At 
least  five  f rosh  are  expected  to  be  solid  var- 
sity material:  guards  Bill  Endicott,  Mike 
Flanagan  and  Jim  Burke,  and  forwards  John 
Murphy  and  Tom  Gillams. 

The  wrestling  team  was  9-6-1  in  dual 
meets  including  the  first  defeat  of  Spring- 
field in  many  years.  However,  Homer  Barr's 
grapplers  placed  second  in  their  bid  to  re- 
peat as  New  England  champs.  Carl  Damb- 
man  and  Bruce  Buckbee  competed  in  the 
NCAA  championships. 

The  gymnastics  team  was  very  success- 
ful, placing  second  in  the  New  England  and 
in  the  Eastern  meets,  the  latter  being  the 
highest  finish  in  UMass  history.  Tony 
Vacca  and  Dave  Genest  were  among  Coach 
Erik  Kjeldsen's  standouts. 

Coach  Joe  Rogers  was  plagued  all  season 
by  lack  of  swimming  depth,  but  the  team 
managed  to  regroup  enough  for  a  third 
place  finish  in  the  Yankee  Conference  Re- 
lays. 

Coach  Ken  O'Brien  continued  to  work 
track  miracles,  as  he  brought  his  young 
squad  to  a  Yankee  Conference  title.  Several 
trackmen  stood  out,  including  hurdler  Jim 
Graves,  1000  yard  runner  Al  Mangan,  and 
freshman  miler  Randy  Thomas,  who  set  a 
school  record  with  a  4  :i2  clocking.  Bill 
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MacConnell's  skiers  continued  to  shine, 
racking  up  an  impressive  number  of  wins 
and  a  second  place  in  the  New  England 
Meet. 

The  outlook  for  the  spring  is  bright,  but 
the  Redmen  will  be  hard-pressed  to  match 
the  performance  last  year  when  all  five 
teams  won  titles.  Dick  Bergquist's  baseball 
team  has  a  potentially  overpowering  pitch- 
ing staff,  with  hurlers  Tom  White,  Tom 
Austin,  John  Olson,  Chip  Baye,  and  fresh- 
man Mike  Flanagan.  Hitting  should  be  pro- 
vided by  Brian  Martin,  Jim  Saracino,  and 
Mike  Esposito. 

Dick  Garber's  lacrosse  team  has  top 
scorers  Charles  Hardy,  Paul  Ritch,  and 
John  Nagle  returning  in  defense  of  a  New 
England  title,  while  Coach  O'Brien  has  a 
fine  nucleus  with  Graves,  Thomas,  sprint- 
ers Tony  Pendleton  and  Ron  Harris,  plus 
Mangan  and  miler  Rich  Barry. 

Fan  Gaudette  may  have  to  rely  on  some 
inexperience  to  defend  the  Conference 
golf  title,  though  Frank  Agostino  and  Pat 
Sharkey  return.  Steve  Kosakowski  hopes 
that  his  tennis  team  can  repeat  as  Confer- 
ence champion  on  the  strength  of  three  vet- 
erans, Steve  Ferber,  Mike  Brass,  and  Chris 
Coffin. 

Finally,  a  preliminary  ruling  passed  by 
the  Yankee  Conference  Presidents  would 
make  athletic  scholarships  awarded  solely 
based  on  need.  If  enacted,  the  ruling  could 
place  the  University  in  a  serious  recruiting 
disadvantage  which  would  damage  the 
UMass  athletic  program.  More  action  on 
this  ruling  may  be  forthcoming  however. 


Help  wanted 
and  other  news 


PAUL  G.  MARKS  '57 
President,  The  Associate  Alumni 


I  am  pleased  to  report  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  since  the  Associate  Alumni 
formally  became  a  part  of  the  University 
family.  The  association  has  been  freed  from 
many  administrative  headaches  and  can 
turn  its  full  attention  to  the  job  of  en- 
hancing relations  with  our  more  than 
36,000  alumni.  A  number  of  task  forces 
and  committees  are  now  energetically  en- 
gaged in  developing  procedures  and  tech- 
niques to  this  end.  More  information  will 
be  coming  to  you  through  The  Alumnus 
as  the  committees  complete  their  work  and 
their  suggestions  are  implemented. 

As  reported  in  the  last  issue,  Evan  Johns- 
ton '50,  our  able  and  loyal  Executive  Vice- 
President  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has 
taken  the  position  of  Associate  Director  in 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  with 
special  responsibility  for  program  develop- 
ment. There  is  no  question  but  that  his  de- 


votion and  skill  guided  the  association 
through  the  many  problems  that  beset  any 
large  alumni  body,  and  so  our  pride  in  his 
new  responsibilities  is  mingled  with  sad- 
ness at  his  leaving  the  helm  of  our  organi- 
zation. 

Thanks  to  the  administration's  interest 
in  and  concern  for  our  operation,  Evan's 
departure  has  not  thrown  the  alumni  office 
into  confusion.  Acting  Chancellor  Bromery 
assigned  his  special  assistant,  James  Perry, 
to  see  that  things  would  run  smoothly,  and 
they  have.  Under  Jim's  management  the 
alumni  office  staff  is  working  better  than 
ever,  the  Alumni  Fund  campaign  is  picking 
up  steam,  and  the  budgetary  situation  has 
been  stabilized.  With  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  University,  I 
think  the  future  looks  bright. 

Evan's  departure  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  alumni  office  means  that  there  now 
exists  a  vacancy  for  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor of  Alumni  Relations.  This  position,  by 
policy,  must  be  filled  by  an  alumnus,  and  a 
search  committee  has  begun  the  task  of 
finding  the  candidate  for  the  job.  We  would 
encourage  any  interested  alumnus  to  send 
a  resume  and  letter  of  application  to  Daniel 
Melley  '55,  Chairman-Alumni  Search  Com- 
mittee, Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst  01002. 

One  final  note  concerns  the  successful 
completion  of  the  third  of  our  alumni- 
sponsored  vacation  trips.  The  Majorcan 
tour  and  the  two  groups  to  Hawaii  were 
well  received,  and  this  has  encouraged  us 
to  offer  a  forthcoming  trip  to  Rome  on  July 
14  at  a  cost  of  $399  per  person.  More  in- 
formation is  available  on  this  from  the 
alumni  office. 


President  Paul  Marks 
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The  Classes  Report 


The  following  information  was  received  by  the 
alumni  office  before  March  3,  1972. 


1907 

Frederick  C.  Peters  is  a  patron  of  the  National 
Shrine  at  Valley  Forge. 


1912 

Dr.  D.  Y.  Lin  has  been  awarded  a  citation  in 
recognition  of  the  unique  and  devoted  service 
rendered  by  him  to  Chung  Chi  College  in  the 
Republic  of  China  during  his  term  of  office  as 
President. 

The  Twenties 

Victor  H.  Cahalane  '24  has  edited  Alive  in  the 
Wild,  the  compilation  of  the  life  stories  of 
many  North  American  animals  written  by  35 
well-known  naturalists.  The  book  is  published 
by  Prentice-Hall. 

Harry  E.  Traser  '26  designed  a  1972  calendar 
entitled  "Norwood's  Ghosts  of  the  Past"  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  that 
Massachusetts  town.  Mr.  Fraser  is  a  landscape 
architect. 

Maxwell  H.  Goldberg  '28,  director  of  the 
IBM-CCLE  project  on  Technological  Change 
and  Human  Values  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  is  the  author  of  Design  in  Liberal 
Learning  published  by  Jossey-Bass,  Inc. 

Matthew  Blaisdell  '2g,  since  1956  head  of  the 
Stockbridge  department  of  research  and 
production  services,  received  the  Outstanding 
Alumni  Achievement  Award  in  Animal 
Science  at  the  1972  Dairy  Farmers'  Seminar. 

lames  H.  C.  Cunningham  '29  is  business 
manager  of  an  American  Catholic  school.  So- 
ciety of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Martin  G.  Fonseca  '2g  retired  from  his  posi- 
tion as  assistant  to  general  sales  manager  and 
salesman  for  Duvornoy  Bakeries,  New  York 
City,  after  26  years  of  service. 

The  Thirties 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Allen  '30,  vice-president  of  the 


American  Rose  Society,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  World  Federation  of  Rose  So- 
cieties. His  devotion  to  the  rose  and  expertise 
in  the  field  of  horticulture  have  won  him  many 
honors  and  citations. 

George  H.  Allen  '36  has  been  appointed  exec- 
utive vice-president  and  publisher  of  the 
magazine  division,  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc. 

Donald  H.  Cowles  '^g  and  Ralph  L.  Foster  '59 
were  among  28  Army  officers  nominated  by 
President  Nixon  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent rank  of  major  general.  This  is  the  highest 
permanent  rank  in  the  Army. 

The  Forties 

John  D.  Gould  '41,  regional  supervisor,  fish  and 
game,  for  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  seven-county  Cen- 
tral New  York  Heart  Association. 

Ronald  M.  Streeter  '41,  head  of  The  Hart- 
ford's marketing  department,  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Nancy  Sullivan  Dinneen  '4^,  head  of  the 
homemaking  department  at  East  Hartford  High 
School,  married  Edwin  A.  Johnson  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1971. 

Herbert  L.  Kern  '4g  joined  the  USV  Pharma- 
ceutical Corporation  as  executive  vice-presi- 
dent, pharmaceutical  marketing. 

The  Fifties 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  ].  Joyce  '^o,  usaf,  has  assumed 
command  of  the  26th  Transportation  Squadron 
at  Ramstein  Air  Base  in  Germany. 

Walker  F.  Connor  '51,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Brockport,  was  a  recent  guest  lecturer  at 
American  International  College.  He  spoke  on 
"Self-determination  and  American  Foreign  Pol- 
icy." 

Philip  M.  Johnson,  Jr.  '$2,  a  vice-president  of 
marketing  and  advertising,  has  become  senior 
vice-president  of  Creamer,  Trowbridge,  Case  & 
Basford,  Inc.  of  Providence. 

Thomas  B.  O'Connell  '53  was  appointed  as- 
sistant agricultural  attache  in  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  European  Communities  in  Brussels. 

Paul  V.  Paleologopoulos  ';},  clu,  has  been 
named  associate  director  of  group  pension  un- 
derwriting, group  pension  underwriting  and 
contract  department,  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Bernard  M.  Weinstein  '53,  executive  director 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  Center  since  1968,  has 


been  promoted  to  clinical  professor  of  preven- 
tive medicine  (hospital  administration)  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Hermia  Seidman  Aronson  '$4  is  a  teacher  in 
Hartford. 

Pauline  Stephan  Kotin  '54  is  employed  by  the 
Comprehensive  Cancer  Center  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Center,  Temple  University,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Ma).  Albert  R.  St.  Germain  '^4,  a  c-140  Jet 
Star  pilot  with  the  Air  Force  Communications 
Service  in  the  Philippines,  is  a  member  of  a 
squadron  which  was  awarded  the  usaf  Out- 
standing Unit  Award  for  the  seventh  consecu- 
tive year. 

Louis  R.  Glinka  ';;  is  a  program  manager 
with  IBM  in  White  Plains. 

Walter  M.  Kangas  '55,  chief  of  the  personnel 
division  of  the  6122nd  Air  Base  Group  in 
Japan,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Alberta  Premo  Sebolt  'ss,  director  of  the 
Three  Dimensional  Project  in  Sturbridge,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  pace  in  Massa- 
chusetts, an  organization  of  educators  involved 
in  projects  funded  through  Title  III  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education. 

Elaine  Siegal  Marks  '^6  has  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Massachusetts 
State  Colleges  and  to  the  Framingham  Library 
Board  of  Trustees.  A  teacher  for  twelve  years, 
Elaine  says,  "I  believe  in  humanity  in  schools 
and  am  concerned  not  only  with  what  students 
learn  but  how  they  live." 

John  R.  McKee  '56  is  an  electrical  engineer  at 
the  Martin  Company  in  Denver. 

Bernard  A.  Gardetto,  Jr.  '$y  is  chief  of  the 
eastern  region  for  the  usaf  Auditor  General. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary-Swe  Withing- 
ton  '^g. 

Philip  J.  Mahoney  '^y  has  been  appointed 
frame  plane  cost  controller  for  the  optical  prod- 
ucts division  of  American  Optical  Corporation 
in  Southbridge. 

Michael  F.  Bader  '58  was  named  general  sales 
manager  at  Avery  Products.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Marsha  Miller  '^8,  have  three  chil- 
dren. 

William  F.  McCarthy  '5S  is  chief  environ- 
mental resource  planner.  New  England  region, 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Joyce  Barbeau  Watt  ';8  is  a  reading  teacher 
in  the  Long  Beach,  California,  school  system. 

Mary  Lanoue  Smith  ';g  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York,  after  a  year's 


JO 


stay  in  Athens  and  a  summer  tour  of  Western 
Europe. 

I960 

Maj.  G.  Edward  Bradley,  Jr.  has  received  the 
USAF  Commendation  Medal  for  meritorious 


I96I 

Gerald  L.  Dalpe  is  a  curriculum  and  media  re- 
source teacher  in  Hartford. 

Bertram  R.  Stanley,  who  received  an  mba  in 
ig/i,  has  been  promoted  to  manager  of  busi- 
ness systems,  Xerox  Education  Group.  He  and 
his  wife  Joanne  have  two  children,  Craig,  9, 
and  Cheryl,  3. 

1962 

Walter  R.  Silvia  has  been  appointed  division 
plant  manager  for  New  England  Telephone  in 
Waltham.  In  1965  he  earned  a  master's  degree 
from  the  UMass  Graduate  School  of  Business. 

1963 

Joel  D.  Berkowitz  is  a  jewelry  salesman  for 
Louis  Berk,  Inc.  of  Quincy. 

Paul  H.  Levy  received  his  doctorate  from 
UMass  in  1971  and  is  now  dean  of  instruction 
in  the  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  public  schools. 

Joan  E.  McKniff,  who  married  James  P.  Hust 
on  October  9,  1971,  is  an  English  teacher 
and  a  volunteer  at  the  local  Peace  Center  in 
Sacramento. 

Lester  Neale,  manager  of  Interstate's  medi- 
cal electronics  division,  received  his  ma  in 
English  from  Georgia  State  University  in  1969 
and  is  enrolled  in  a  graduate  program  in  bio- 
medical engineering  offered  jointly  by  Georgia 
Tech  and  Emory  University. 

Lester  N.  Nero  'G  received  his  master's  in 
regional  planning  from  Penn  State  last  Decem- 
ber. 

Richard  f.  Renes  is  teaching  science  at  Quab- 
bin  Regional  High  School  in  Barre. 

1964 

Anthony  L.  Cagliarducci,  Jr.  is  the  college  rela- 
tions specialist  for  the  Guy  F.  Atkinson  Com- 
pany, a  San  Francisco  construction  firm. 

Peter  C.  Helliwell  has  been  named  senior 
marketing  representative,  marketing  depart- 
ment, at  the  Springfield  casualty  and  surety  di- 
vision office  of  JEtna  Life  &  Casualty. 

William  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  is  assistant  controller 


at  UMass/ Amherst,  where  he  is  studying  for 
his  master's  in  accounting. 

Donald  Magee  is  a  U.S.  Park  Service  ranger 
in  Arizona. 

David  T.  Padden  received  a  master's  in  edu- 
cation from  Chapman  College  in  California 
last  February. 

Michael  A.  Raphael,  a  research  psychologist 
for  the  Life  Insurance  Agency  Management 
Association,  received  his  phd  in  industrial  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of  Akron.  He  and 
his  wife  have  announced  the  birth  of  Nina 
Faye,  born  November  4, 1971. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Salamoff,  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Dental  Corps,  is  stationed  in  Louisiana. 

1965 

Linda  Lemieux  Bouley  has  been  named  mathe- 
matical assistant  in  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment, actuarial  division,  by  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Pamela  Butler  Basinski  and  her  husband 
have  three  children.  The  Basinskis  were  mar- 
ried in  June  1966. 

Robert  M.  Cabral,  Sr.  is  director  of  planning 
and  evaluation  for  the  Erie  County  (New  York) 
Council  on  Aging. 

Jane  Taylor  Dole  is  a  second  grade  teacher 
in  Philmont,  New  York. 

Gail  D.  McLean  is  a  teacher  in  the  Orlando, 
Florida,  school  system. 

Capt.  Thomas  J.  Rissmiller,  usaf,  is  a  KC-135 
Stratotanker  aerial  refueling  aircraft  instructor 
at  Travis  afb. 

Charles  L.  Rosoff  is  a  music  teacher  in  the 
Winchester,  New  Hampshire,  school  system. 

C.  Lawrence  Rutstein  has  been  appointed 
chief  counsel  to  the  department  of  banking  and 
assistant  attorney  general  by  Governor  Shapp 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Susan  Yokel,  have  announced  the  birth  of 
their  second  daughter,  Rebecca  Anne,  in 
June  1971. 

George  P.  Shea,  Jr.  has  been  elected  treasurer 
of  the  First  Insurance  Company  of  Hawaii,  Ltd. 
He  was  formerly  audit  supervisor  in  the  Hono- 
lulu office  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Com- 
pany. 

1966 

Paul  L  Feinberg,  an  attorney  in  Boston,  re- 
ceived his  JD  degree  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Law  in  1969.  His  wife,  the  former 
Carol  Roach,  is  working  in  the  mental  health 
field  having  received  her  master's  in  social 


work  from  the  Boston  University  School  of  So- 
cial Work  in  1971.  The  couple  has  announced 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Leah  Renee,  born 
November  8,  1971. 

Helene  Solomon  Woog  and  her  husband  have 
two  daughters,  Debra,  4,  and  Jacqueline,  20 
months. 

1967 

William  P.  Breen  is  a  technical  writer-group 
leader  for  the  Raytheon  Company  in  Andover. 

Pamela  Cray  Campbell  is  employed  by  the 
Employers  Commercial  Insurance  Company, 
Boston. 

Keith  R.  Ferland  'G  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  Plymouth 
State  College  in  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  D.  Fleischner,  Jr.  is  attending  Boston 
College  Law  School. 

Capt.  John  W.  Hardy  is  on  duty  at  the  U.S. 
Army  missile  site  in  Rockville,  Maryland. 

Joel  M.  Hartstone,  a  recipient  of  a  law  de- 
gree from  Cornell  University  Law  School,  has 
been  named  counsel  in  the  law  department  at 
^tna  Life  &  Casualty,  Hartford. 

Capt.  James  V.  Krasinski,  a  missile  launch 
officer,  graduated  from  the  Air  University's 
Squadron  Officer  School  at  Maxwell  afb. 

Ssgf.  Charles  H.  Lawrence  III  is  a  network 
news  announcer  for  the  American  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  Service  in  the  Philippines. 

Alain  W.  Morin  is  employed  as  a  controller 
by  the  Harold  Fielding  Insurance  Agency  in 
Worcester. 

P.  Kenneth  Ohlson,  product  manager  of 
Xerox  division,  Nashua  Corporation  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  his  wife  Judith  are  the  parents 
of  three  boys. 

Agnes  C.  Stillman,  an  instructor  in  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  College  physical  education  depart- 
ment, received  her  master's  degree  in  physical 
education  from  Smith  College  in  1971. 

Kirby  R.  Thwing,  Jr.,  a  project  engineer  at 
the  Torrington  Company  in  Connecticut,  is 
married  to  the  former  Elizabeth  Eastman. 

John  C.  Wilferth,  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  is  on  duty  in  Korea.  He  recently  com- 
pleted requirements  for  his  mba  degree  at 
Texas  A&M  University. 

1968 

Frederick  H.  Anderson  is  serving  as  a  captain 
in  the  Engineer  Division  of  the  Berlin  Com- 
mand. He  has  been  in  Europe  for  three  years. 
George  E.  Boudreau,  a  member  of  the  first 
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class  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  School  of 
Dental  Medicine,  is  one  of  four  finalists  in  an 
award  competition  sponsored  by  the  30-nation 
International  Association  of  Dental  Research. 

Harry  H.  Ness  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
A.  Buck,  are  graduate  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada. 

Louis  Chmura,  Jr.,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Army,  is  a  graduate  student  at  UMass.  He 
and  his  wife  have  a  two-year-old  daughter, 
Eroica. 

Maureen  H.  Dougherty  is  a  probation  officer 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  with 
the  Passaic  County  (New  Jersey)  Probation 
Department. 

Sgt.  William  F.  Downey,  usaf,  is  an  illustra- 
tor with  the  Air  Force  Communications  Serv- 
ice in  Germany. 

Steven  A.  Greenwold,  an  attorney  in  Pough- 
keepsie,  is  married  to  the  former  Reesa  Levy,  a 
teacher. 

Lt.(j.g.)  Stephen  Levy  is  stationed  on  the 
U.S.S.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which  had  been,  un- 
til recently,  stationed  in  Scotland.  Steve  had 
done  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  San  Jose 
State  College  before  entering  the  Navy. 

Elaine  F.  Sjoquist  is  assistant  to  the  super- 
visor at  The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist's 
church  activities  section  in  Boston. 

Barbara  Malloch  Taylor  is  a  Spanish  teacher 
at  Granby  High  School. 

1969 

Ellen  Stacy  Breslaw,  who  received  an  ms  de- 
gree from  Rutgers  University,  is  employed  by 
Unilever,  Ltd.  in  Welwyn,  England. 

]oan  Toy  Crist  is  a  substitute  teacher  in  Ger- 
many. 

Barbara  Finkelstein  Damon  is  a  teacher  at 
Merrimack  High  School. 

John  L.  Dickey  'G  is  a  planner  for  the  Hol- 
yoke  Redevelopment  Authority.  His  wife,  the 
former  Carolyn  Wheeler  '67,  is  employed  by 
the  Forbes  Library  in  Northampton. 

Joann  A.  Fujczak,  an  elementary  school 
teacher  at  the  Robert  F.  Crowley  School  in 
Avon,  married  Paul  H.  Chapman  on  April  17, 
1971. 

Carol  Bloom  Landis  is  a  fourth  grade  teacher 
at  the  Shurtleff  School  in  Chelsea. 

Elizabeth  A.  Meyer  'G  is  teaching  English  in 
Bethesda. 

Robert  W.  Moroney,  an  engineering  officer, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  Air  Force. 

Michael  S.  Panchuk  is  married  to  Paula  De- 


Angelis  'yo,  a  teacher  at  Natick  High  School. 

Karen  Bodwell,  a  bank  teller,  married  James 
Schwehr  on  September  11,  1971. 

Mark  A.  Sullivan,  Jr.  'C,  ManPower  di- 
rector for  Model  Cities  in  Fall  River,  is  an  eve- 
ning instructor  in  economics  at  Bristol  Com- 
munity College  and  a  graduate  student  at  Bos- 
ton University. 

7.  Mark  Treadup  is  news  editor  at  the  Pacific 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  Saigon  bureau.  Upon  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  this  fall,  he  will  return 
to  the  University  of  Georgia  Law  School  as  a 
second  year  student. 

1970 

Nanci  Benedetti  Cirone  is  a  physical  education 
teacher  in  the  Arlington,  Virginia,  public 
schools. 

James  A.  Davidson  III  received  an  ma 
from  Western  Michigan  University  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Kenneth  Drumm,  an  advertising  and  com- 
munity relations  field  supervisor  for  Goldman, 
Walter  and  Tillman  Advertising  in  Albany, 
married  Sandra  Georgianna  on  September  11, 
1971. 

Ann  C.  Duggan,  a  substitute  teacher  at  Old 
Rochester  Regional  in  Mattapoisett,  married 
David  Cowell  on  August  29,  1970. 

Donald  F.  Eaton  has  been  named  staff 
photographer  at  Old  Sturbridge  Village. 

Frederick  J.  Frodyma  is  an  electronic  engi- 
neer with  the  Chesapeake  Instrument  Corpora- 
tion, Shadyside,  Maryland. 

Barbara  ].  Cross  is  teaching  French  and 
Spanish  at  Dedham  High  School. 

John  K.  Hannula,  Jr.  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Joanne  L.  Atwood,  are  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Iran. 

Larry  E.  Kangas  has  been  awarded  silver 
wings  upon  graduation  from  usaf  navigator 
training. 

Charles  D.  Lane  married  Marilyn  M.  Bou- 
dreau  'yi,  a  teacher  in  Wilmington,  on  August 
28,  1971. 

Katherine  Leszczynski,  who  married  Peter 
M.  Kenney  on  June  27, 1971,  is  a  home  econom- 
ics teacher  in  Brockton. 

Henry  William  Ludlam  is  a  contract  adminis- 
trator for  General  Electric  in  Evendale,  Ohio. 

Harold  C.  Lyon,  Jr.  'C  has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Educa- 
tion, part  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Carol  A.  Michalenko,  a  teacher,  married 
Michael  Ferrari  on  July  10,  1971. 

Katherine  Griffin  Moloney  is  head  teacher  of 


a  day-care  center  in  New  York  City. 

Thomas  J.  Reiter  'C,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Monmouth  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  a  summer  poetry  workshop 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Teachers  of 
Creative  Writing,  Center  for  Writers,  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

Debora  A.  Roderick  is  a  programmer  with 
the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Pitts- 
field. 

7o?!n  R.  Sharland,  a  chemical  engineer  with 
Factory  Mutual  Engineering  Association  in  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  married  Linda  Enos  in 
June  1970. 

John  A.  Shockro  is  a  physical  education 
teacher,  assistant  football  coach,  and  head  bas- 
ketball coach  at  Old  Rochester  Regional  High 
School  in  Mattapoisett.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Tammy  Lipstein,  have  a  son,  Derek, 
one  and  a  half  years  old. 

z/Lt.  Russell  E.  Snow,  Jr.,  usaf,  pilots  a  c-141 
Starlifter  cargo  troup  carrier. 

Joseph  F.  Vaccaro  is  laboratory  supervisor  at 
Furane  Plastics,  Inc.  in  Los  Angeles. 

Sean  M.  Walker  has  been  named  pension 
manager  at  the  Springfield  life  division  office 
of  /Etna  Life  &  Casualty. 

Robert  S.  Weslow,  a  doctoral  candidate  at 
UMass,  married  Ellen  M.  Levy  '6g  in  June 
1970.  Ellen  is  a  teacher-therapist  for  Franklin 
County  Mental  Health. 

Lucinda  M.  Wood,  a  bank  teller  for  Worces- 
ter Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  is  mar- 
ried to  John  L.  Miller  '6yS,  who  is  in  the  Navy. 

John  C.  Woodbury  'G  is  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  New  York  City  schools. 
Barbara  Kluska  Woodbury  'G  is  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher. 

Susan  A.  Zoeller  is  a  graduate  student  at  Suf- 
folk University. 

1971 

Keith  M.  Bromery  was  recently  awarded  a 
minority-group  fellowship  for  15  weeks  of 
study  at  the  Washington  Journalism  Center. 

Alan  R.  Brown,  an  employee  of  Roche  Broth- 
ers in  Needham,  married  Adelaide  C.  Collier 
'yo  on  July  24,  1971.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  teller 
at  Newton-Waltham  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Airman  Cornelius  J.  Carmody  graduated  with 
honors  from  a  usaf  training  course  for  account- 
ing and  finance  specialists. 

Jean  Coulter,  who  married  Maurice  Lafleur 
on  July  4, 1971,  is  a  special  education  teacher  in 
Westport. 
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Maria  Fradel  Ford  is  a  caseworker  with  the 
Madison  County  (Nebraska)  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Linda  Stadtman  Knox  is  an  executive  secre- 
tary with  the  General  Investment  &  Develop- 
ment Company,  Boston. 

Thomas  A.  Kraay  is  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Force  assigned  to  a  satellite  control 
facility  in  California. 

2/Li.  Lawrence  ].  Marotti  completed  an  in- 
fantry officer  basic  training  course. 

Vincent  P.  Petitto  has  accepted  a  field  engi- 
neering position  with  General  Electric's  instal- 
lation and  service  engineering  department  in 
Schenectady. 

Airman  Sandor  L  Rabkin,  Air  National 
Guard,  has  graduated  from  a  technical  training 
course  for  personnel  specialists. 

James  ].  Tanner  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Force  undergoing  helicopter  training. 

Kathleen  Biglin  Viamari  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  communications  disorders  at  UMass. 

Pvt.  Rickey  S.  Walters  has  completed  infan- 
try basic  training. 

Leslie  Nangle  Warburton  is  employed  by  the 
Barclay  Bank  of  London. 

Marriages 

Benjamin  P.  Astley  '60  to  Carol  Curry,  October 
9,  1971.  Judith  M.  Nolet  '61  to  Robert  F.  Wil- 
liams. Karen  L.  Jacobsen  '64  to  William  M.  Col- 
lins, Jr.  Joanne  Reese  '64  to  Mr.  Baldwin.  Neil 
P.  Burke  '65  to  Ruth  Uzdavinis  '6;.  Marilyn  E. 
Putis  '6s  to  Paul  L.  Hazel.  Dolly  J.  McAdams 
'66  to  Richard  Mason.  Capt.  Roy  Pinto  '66  to 
Linda  L.  Archey  'yi.  William  J.  Carter,  Jr.  '6y 
to  Theodora  Stevens,  October  4, 1970.  Janice 
M.  fiejdasz  '67  to  Gilbert  O.  Ferricra.  Patricia 
A.  Hoy  '6y  to  Mr.  Horoschak,  August  1969. 
Elaine  A.  Nadrowski  '6y  to  George  Dunham. 
Joan  A.  Dombkowski  '68  to  William  Cooper. 
Barbara  R.  Mackey  '68  to  Ronald  Joki.  Joan  A. 
Moehringer  '68  to  Russell  Kratz,  June  25,  1971. 
Richard  W.  Stefanik  '68  to  Kathy  Berger  'yi, 
July  25,  1970.  Stephen  B.  Wingate  '68  to  Susan 
E.  Koons  '68.  Donald  E.  Barton  '69  to  Julie 
Gooch  'yo,  August  28,  1971.  Arthur  D.  Brecher 
'6g  to  Malerie  F.  Nathanson  'yo,  June  7, 1970. 
Julius  Katz  '69  to  Lesley  Weiner  'yo.  Linda 
Leibman  '6g  to  James  A.  Boyce.  Gerald  F.  May 
'6g  to  Sandra  L.  Murphy  'yi.  Judith  B.  Reinherz 
'6g  to  Ronald  L.  Alpert.  Dennis  P.  Van  Gerven 
'6gG  to  Claudia  Blood  'yo.  Christine  J.  Berg- 
strom  'yo  to  Robert  T.  Leach.  Joel  M.  Formby 
'70  to  Jane  T.  Ford  '6g.  Rose  M.  Fusco  'yo  to 


James  J.  Troisi.  Sue  F.  Cerson  'yo  to  Allan 
Banks.  Bruce  M.  LaBombard  'yo  to  Judith  A. 
Mason  'yo.  Alberta  S.  Litivack  'yo  to  Joseph 
Chadajo.  Neil  A.  MacLeod  'yo  to  Joan  Kosinski 
'yi.  Mary  L.  Markiewicz  'yo  to  Gregory  Bazinet. 
Ann  B.  Quirk  'yo  to  Michael  J.  Burbine.  Linda 
A.  Sanford  'yo  to  Martin  J.  Rohidou  '68S, 
August  1, 1970.  Joan  M.  Sheppard  'yo  to  Henry 
E.  McManus.  Knut  Tarnowski  'yo  to  Christina 
M,  Ryan  '68. 

Births 

Scott  Michael  born  July  23,  1971  to  Carole  and 
Steve  Cohen  '62.  J.  Ryan  born  January  4, 
1972  to  Joseph  and  Hildreth  Ferguson  Macy  '63. 
Laura  Anne  born  December  10, 1971  to  Gordon 
and  Gail  Drummond  Chapin  '66;  Laurie's 
brother,  Robert  Gordon,  was  born  March  20, 
1968.  Jordan  Sarah  born  April  6, 1971  to  Robert 
and  Sharon  Mansur  Sadler  '66.  Allyson  Lee 
born  January  20,  1972  to  Walter  and  Diane 
Tourville  Kwolek  '6y;  the  Kwoleks  have  a  two- 
year-old  son,  Jeffrey  James.  Caitlin  Ashley 
born  January  16,  1972  to  L.  Barry  and  Susan 
Ashley  French  '6g.  Ami  Suzanne  born  March 
ig,  1971  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Clifford 
'yo.  Nathaniel  James  born  January  10,  1972  to 
Norman  and  Marion  Eshbach  Newell  'yo;  the 
Newells'  daughter,  Aimee  Ellen,  is  1^/2. 

Deaths 

Allison  R.  Dorman  'o-l  died  December  14,  1971. 
A  retired  high  school  principal,  he  resided  in 
New  Bedford. 

Edward  H.  Bodfish  '12  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  died 
November  15, 1971.  He  majored  in  landscape 
engineering  at  mac  and  did  the  art  work  for 
the  class  yearbook  with  unusual  ability.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  late  A.  D.  Taylor  landscape  en- 
gineers all  his  life,  he  helped  plan  and  develop 
parks  and  cities  throughout  the  East.  An  Army 
veteran  of  World  War  I  and  an  active  member 
in  the  United  Methodist  Church,  he  is  survived 
by  two  sons  and  five  grandchildren. 

Gabriel  W.  Sahr  '14,  a  retired  farmer,  died  in 
August  1971.  He  resided  in  Healdburg,  Califor- 
nia and  is  survived  by  a  son. 

Roderick  C.  Hall  '15,  a  retired  salesman  for  In- 
dustrial Chemicals,  died  January  4,  1972.  His 
wife  and  three  children  survive  him. 

Robert  R.  Poland,  who  entered  mac  with  the 
Class  of  '17,  died  June  27, 1971.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife. 


Dwight  S.  Davis  '18,  a  retired  principal  of 
Leominster  High  School,  died  January  6, 1972. 
A  member  of  the  school  committee  for  eight 
years,  he  later  was  appointed  dean  at  Stevens 
Business  College.  He  taught  school  in  Athol, 
Everett,  East  Bridgewater  and  Yarmouth,  and 
held  office  in  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Fed- 
eration, the  Massachusetts  High  School  Princi- 
pals Association,  and  the  North  Worcester 
County  High  School  Principals  Group.  Mr. 
Davis  served  as  a  member  on  construction  com- 
mittees for  Leominster  High  School  and  Fall 
Brook  Elementary  School  and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  articles.  A  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
he  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  five  grandchil- 
dren. 

Wilfred  A.  Hathaway,  who  entered  mac 
with  the  Class  of  '19,  died  January  10,  1972.  A 
biology  teacher  at  Dighton-Rehoboth  Regional 
High  School,  he  was  also  former  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Hostock  Furniture  Company  of 
Taunton.  Mr.  Hathaway  was  a  Navy  veteran 
of  World  War  I.  A  50-year  member  of  the 
Ionic  Lodge,  af&am,  he  was  past  president  of 
the  Taunton  Rotary  Club  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club.  His  wife,  three  chil- 
dren, two  brothers  and  eight  grandchildren 
survive  him. 

Carlo  A.  lorio  '21,  a  photo  engraver  at  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  for  36  years  before  his  re- 
tirement in  i960,  died  January  2,  1972.  Born  in 
Italy,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1910  and  be- 
came an  American  citizen  eight  years  later.  He 
served  as  a  corporal  in  World  War  I.  Mr.  lorio 
had  done  farming  as  a  young  man  and  wanted 
to  become  a  farmer,  but  while  in  the  Army  he 
contracted  rheumatism.  Unable  to  work  out- 
doors regularly,  he  became  a  photo  engraver  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  before  going  to 
Maryland.  He  never  lost  his  love  for  the  land 
and  turned  his  house  into  a  garden  and  helped 
his  neighbors  do  the  same.  Mr.  lorio  was  an 
Elder  of  the  Catonsville  (Maryland)  Presby- 
terian Church  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
Catonsville  Senior  Citizens  Club.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  four  grandchil- 
dren, and  a  brother  in  Italy. 

Ella  Buckler  Erskine  'ly  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  on  October  15, 1971.  A  recip- 
ient of  a  master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Maine,  she  had  taught  for  20  years  at  Gardi- 
ner (Maine)  High  School  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  was  head  of  the  math  department  there. 
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Mrs.  Erskine  is  survived  by  her  husband,  three 
children,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Voley  '27  died  February  23, 
1972.  A  professor  emeritus  twice  cited  as  an 
outstanding  teacher,  he  had  retired  in  1969 
after  59  years  as  a  UMass  faculty  member.  Dr. 
Foley  had  earned  his  master's  in  agronomy 
from  his  alma  mater  in  1931  and  his  doctorate 
from  Rutgers  in  1932.  When  the  department 
of  veterinary  and  animal  sciences  was  estab- 
lished at  UMass  in  1964,  he  served  as  coor- 
dinator for  the  new  program.  In  1967  he  re- 
ceived the  distinguished  teacher  award;  in 
1969,  Stockbridge  gave  him  its  outstanding 
professor  award;  and  in  1970  he  was  presented 
with  the  animal  science  UMass  alumni  award. 
A  son  survives  him.  Friends  in  the  University 
community  have  established  the  R.C.  Foley 
Scholarship  Fund.  Checks,  made  payable  to 
"Univ.  of  Mass.,  Richard  C.  Foley  Scholarship 
Fund,"  may  be  sent  to  the  University  c/o 
Robert  Brand,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Roland  E.  Reed  '28  died  December  17, 1971  of 
lung  cancer.  He  had  begun  a  long  and  popular 
coaching  career  in  Easthampton  in  1929  where 
he  served  until  1963,  coaching  soccer,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  and  track.  In  1964  he  received 
the  Harold  M.  Gore  Award.  Mr.  Reed  con- 
tinued his  teaching  career  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  retiring  three  years  ago.  He  was  a 
member  of  Lambda  Chi  fraternity,  the  Varsity 
M  Club,  and  the  Dalton-Lavallee  American 
Legion  Post  224.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Huntington  Rutan  'jo  died  in  1963. 

Earle  Morrow  '51  died  June  26, 1971. 

Arthur  C.  Parker  '33  died  September  7,  1971. 

Robert  I.  Sheldon  '40  died  February  13,  1972. 
He  had  been  vice-president  of  the  Springfield 
Bronze  and  Aluminum  Company  for  13  of  his 
31  years  with  that  firm.  His  wife,  two  sons,  and 
his  mother  survive  him. 

William  E.  Cote  '62  died  January  21, 1972.  He 
received  his  master's  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  had  been  a  June  1972  doctoral  can- 
didate at  that  university.  A  veteran  of  the 
Korean  War,  he  worked  as  a  geologist  for 
Standard  Oil  of  Texas  and  did  education  ex- 
tension work  for  the  Illinois  State  Geological 
Survey  before  embarking  on  his  graduate  stud- 
ies. Mr.  Cote  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 


Economic  Paleontologists  and  Mineralogists, 
the  Illinois  Mining  Institute,  Sigma  Gamma  Ep- 
silon,  Sigma  Xi,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Champaign-Urbana  Hockey  Club.  His  wife, 
two  children,  his  parents  and  two  sisters  sur- 
vive him. 

Nancy  Mauri  Robertson  '6;C  died  January  11, 
1972  from  injuries  sustained  in  a  car  accident. 
She  was  area  director  of  library  services  in  the 
Weeks  Memorial  Hospital  of  Lancaster, 
the  Androscoggin  Valley  Hospital  of  Berlin, 
and  the  Littleton  General  Hospital.  Surviving 
are  her  husband,  her  parents,  and  her  grand- 
mother. 

Randi  Kinner  'yo  died  October  10,  1971  after 
a  long  illness.  A  life-long  resident  of  Green- 
field and  a  member  of  the  Robbins  Memorial 


Church,  she  was  the  New  England  representa- 
tive to  the  National  Park  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  time  of  her  illness  Miss  Kinner 
was  a  graduate  student  at  Springfield  College 
studying  recreation.  Her  parents,  a  sister,  two 
brothers  and  a  grandmother  survive  her. 

Hossain  Shayegh  uh  Chalani  'yoG  died  in  1971 
in  India.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three- 
year-old  daughter. 

Correction 

Henry  D.  Grant  '64  is  a  graduate  student  in 
art  at  UMass.  His  wife,  the  former  Susan  Tracy 
'65,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  zoology  at 
Holyoke  Community  College. 


At  Ease 

Relax  in  a  University  of  Massachusetts 
chair.  There  are  three  styles  to  choose 
from:  Boston  Rocker,  $36;  Arm  Chair, 
$43  (with  cherry  arms,  $44) ;  and  Side 
Chair, 


Send  checks,  payable  to  "Associate 
Alumni  Trust  Fund,"  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumni,  U.  of  M.,  Amherst 
01002.  Express  charges  from 
Gardner,  Mass.  not  included. 


At  Peace 


Return  to  the  tranquility  of  Amherst  for  Alumni  Weekend,  Jime  2,  3  &  4.  In  between 
feeding  the  swans  and  getting  reacquainted  with  the  campus,  you  can  partake  of  the 
cocktail  party,  breakfast  with  the  faculty,  "chat"  with  the  Chancellor,  seminars,  awards 
luncheon  and  class  banquets  which  are  scheduled. 

Members  of  reunion  classes  will  be  receiving  special  mailings,  but  all  others  are  welcome. 
To  inquire,  write  Conference  Management  Office,  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002.  Or  call  4i^3-545ig591i 
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The  young  voter — 
a  new  breed? 


MAURICE  DONAHUE 


Many  serious  questions  were  asked  as  soon 
as  the  i6th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  states. 

What  effect  will  these  new  voters  have 
on  the  election  of  1972? 

Will  these  young  people  enroll  in  a  politi- 
cal party  or  exhibit  a  higher  percentage  of 
independence  than  older  voters? 

Will  they  register  and  vote  in  large  num- 
bers so  that  they  can  change  the  system 
they  abhor  by  working  within  the  system? 

Will  they  make  the  ballot  box  an  effective 
weapon  to  bolster  the  positions  they  have 
advocated  in  recent  years? 

Answers  to  these  and  other  questions  can 
be  implied  from  the  results  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts pre-primary  election  which  was 
held  on  April  25, 1972. 

There  are  11,462,000  potential  new  voters 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  in  the 
United  States.  This  group  is  made  up  of 
4,000,000  college  students,  4,100,000  full 
time  workers,  1,000,000  housewives, 
900,000  high  school  students  and  800,000  in 
the  armed  forces.  If  we  add  to  this  substan- 
tial group  the  14,213,000  in  the  21  to  24  age 
group  who  are  voting  in  their  first  presi- 
dential election,  we  have  a  total  potential 
first  time  voting  group  of  over  25  million. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  voters  not  having  a  sig- 
nificant impact,  on  both  the  national  and 
state  level.  However,  the  effect  may  not  be 
dramatic.  The  evidence  available  now  on 
the  patterns  of  voting  of  the  "under-21" 
voters  suggests  that  the  major  effect  in  the 
recent  Massachusetts  primary  was  to 
strengthen  already  well-established  tenden- 
cies in  our  presidential  primary  elections. 
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The  presidential  primaries,  particularly  in 
Massachusetts,  have  a  special  character  all 
their  own.  The  voter  turnout  is  always  very 
low,  even  though  important  questions  are 
decided  at  this  election.  Not  only  are  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention  elected 
and  presidential  preference  expressed,  but 
40  state  committeemen  and  40  state  com- 
mitteewomen  are  selected  as  well  as  are  the 
ward  and  town  committees  in  the  351  com- 
munities in  Massachusetts.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  party  machinery  of  the  two 
major  parties  for  the  next  four  years  are 
elected  while  the  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zenry sits  idly  by. 

Surprisingly,  given  all  the  attention  fo- 
cused on  the  national  campaign  and  the 
candidates,  voter  turnout  in  presidential 
primaries  in  the  Commonwealth  normally 
is  well  under  the  turnout  in  primary  elec- 
tions concerned  with  state  political  offices. 
At  the  same  time,  in  presidential  primaries, 
the  suburban  and  higher  income  voting 
areas  turn  out  in  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
total  vote  than  is  usually  the  case  in  non- 
presidential  primaries. 

The  total  vote  in  the  April  25  primary 
this  year  was  just  over  500,000.  Two  years 
ago,  in  the  gubernatorial  primary  election  in 
Massachusetts,  the  total  vote  cast  was 
910,000.  In  1968,  the  year  of  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  and  the  great  anti-war 
crusade,  the  total  turnout  in  the  presidential 
primary  had  been  only  417,497. 

In  the  1972  primary,  the  name  of  every 
major  candidate  was  on  the  ballot.  Senator 
Muskie  had  practically  all  of  the  elected 
Democratic  officials  endorse  him,  many  of 
the  candidates  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  state,  the  national  news  media  turned 
the  spotlight  on  Massachusetts  by  describ- 
ing the  election  as  a  possible  turning  point 
in  the  election,  and  yet,  even  with  all  that 
activity,  the  vote  fell  far  short  of  the  1970 
primary. 

The  "center  of  gravity"  clearly  shifted 
away  from  the  cities  to  the  towns  and  the 
suburban  areas.  The  Town  of  Webster  in 
Worcester  County,  for  example,  in'this 
year's  Democratic  presidential  primary  cast 
a  total  of  some  1025  votes,  almost  exactly 


the  total  cast  two  years  earlier  in  the  state 
Democratic  gubernatorial  primary,  1039. 
Similarly,  the  Town  of  Barre  had  a  total 
turnout  of  voters  in  this  year's  presidential 
primary  of  290  voters,  which  was  actually  a 
sizeable  increase  over  the  total  who  voted 
in  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  primary  in 
1970  when  only  205  cast  their  ballots.  In 
contrast,  the  City  of  Worcester  itself  (popu- 
lation of  some  180,000)  in  the  1970  primary 
for  the  nomination  for  governor  had  a  voter 
turnout  of  27,625.  In  last  month's  presi- 
dential primary,  the  turnout  was  only 
19-263. 

How  did  the  youth  vote  affect  this  recent 
primary?  It  would  be  best  to  consider  results 


from  areas  where  the  student  voter  poten- 
tial is  most  significant.  The  percentages 
range  between  25''/o  and  5o''/o  in  communi- 
ties like  Bridgewater,  Cambridge,  North 
Dartmouth,  North  Easton  and  Williams- 
town.  In  many  more  communities  the  po- 
tential of  new  young  voters  make  up  more 
than  10%  of  the  total. 

In  Williamstown  (where  Williams  College 
is  located),  the  town  clerk  has  estimated  that 
young  people  made  up  about  5o''/o  of  the 
participation  in  the  primary.  In  that  college 
town,  1150  votes  were  cast  (out  of  a  total 
of  3965  eligible  voters)  and  McGovem  won 
by  a  margin  of  some  600  votes.  In  Bridge- 
water,  students  comprise  42''/o  of  the  num- 


ber  of  eligible  voters.  Seasoned  election 
observers  estimate  that  many  more  young 
voters  went  to  the  polls  in  this  town  than 
did  their  seniors.  In  the  City  of  Cambridge, 
young  people  did  an  effective  job  in  getting 
out  "their  vote."  They  voted  ^^"/o  for 
McGovern,  iS'/o  for  Muskie  and  io°/o  for 
Chisholm. 

The  young  voters  in  Amherst  make  up 
about  3o''/o  of  the  registered  vote.  The  total 
voter  population  is  8968.  The  voter  turnout 
at  the  last  presidential  primary  in  1968  was 
1200.  There  have  been  1500  students  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  who  have  reg- 
istered. The  turnout  last  month  was  a  very 
high  43.7V0  of  the  total  vote.  3470  voted  in 
the  Democratic  primary  and  434  voted  in 
the  Republican  primary.  McGovern  won 
with  2731  votes. 

Similarly,  in  the  areas  of  Boston  heavily 
populated  with  students,  McGovern  de- 
feated Muskie  by  heavy  margins.  McGovern 
carried  Boston  by  a  2V2  to  1  margin  but  in 
the  Beacon  Hill-Back  Bay  district,  he  won 
3471  to  749  and  by  a  margin  of  3854  to 
66g  in  the  Allston-Brighton  area.  There  was 
a  28''/o  turnout  in  the  Beacon  Hill-Back  Bay 
district  and  a  3i"/o  turnout  in  the  Brighton- 
Allston  area  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  in  non-college  communities. 

The  youth  vote  clearly  had  an  effect  in 
Massachusetts,  but  its  effect  was  particu- 
larly felt  in  higher  income  suburban  areas 
and  in  college  communities. 

Interestingly,  the  younger  the  voter,  the 
more  likely  it  was  that  he  would  register 
this  year.  Of  the  19  year  olds,  31,591  reg- 
istered, while  of  the  20  year  olds,  some 
23,342  registered.  This  trend  was  not  pre- 
dictable. Young  people  usually  vote  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  older  voters.  In  1968, 
70%  of  those  over  25  voted  but  only  5i<'/o 
of  those  between  the  ages  of  21  and  24 
voted  and  the  percentage  was  much  lower 
for  those  under  21  in  the  states  where  they 
were  allowed  to  vote  in  1968. 

But  the  statistics  that  will  really  answer 
our  questions  will  be  the  percentages  of  the 
new  voters  who  will  actually  vote  in  No- 
vember 1972.  As  far  as  registration  hsts  go, 
it  is  an  open  question  how  these  young 


voters  will  align  themselves  in  November. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the 
youth  vote  is  the  added  weight  it  has  given 
to  the  already  clearly  established  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  "independent"  voters 
(voters  who,  in  their  initial  registration, 
prefer  not  to  identify  themselves  with  either 
of  the  major  political  parties).  In  Massa- 
chusetts, there  are  currently  some  1,100,000 
registered  Democrats,  1,000,000  independ- 
ents, and  500,000  Republicans.  Compared 
to  these  figures,  the  new  under-21  voters 
registered  themselves  heavily  as  independ- 
ents. According  to  the  figures  available, 
roughly  gi^/o  of  all  of  the  new  under-21 
voters  registered  as  independents  in  Massa- 
chusetts. These  figures  compare  with  those 
given  in  a  recent  Gallup  poll  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that 
among  students  under  the  age  of  21,  42% 
of  the  new  voters  were  declaring  themselves 
as  Democrats,  ig^/o  Republicans,  and  32''/o 
as  independents. 

In  Worcester  County,  the  "young"  voters 
have  overwhelmingly  joined  the  ranks  of 
independent  voters.  The  city  clerk  in  Fitch- 
burg  said  that  224  eighteen  year  olds  reg- 
istered to  vote.  Of  this  number,  only  four 
declared  a  party  affiliation. 

The  tendency  of  new  voters  to  register 
as  independents  and  to  vote  largely  in  Dem- 
ocratic, rather  than  the  Republican,  pri- 
maries was  not  confined  to  Massachusetts. 
In  New  Hampshire's  earlier  primary,  for 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  38,000 
additional  voters  who  took  part  in  the  elec- 
tion this  year  (as  compared  to  the  1968  pri- 
mary), close  to  8o''/o  chose  to  vote  in  the 
Democratic  primary.  Some  of  these  new 
voters  were  "independents"  who  for  the  first 
time  could  vote  in  the  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican primary  without  losing  their  non- 
affiliated status.  But,  a  large  share  of  the 
vote  came  from  under-21  voters. 

Over  the  last  ten  years,  the  major  trend 
in  American  politics  clearly  has  been  away 
from  the  established  political  parties  and 
towards  greater  emphasis  on  "independ- 
ency." In  Massachusetts,  this  trend  has 
been  even  more  pronounced.  And  the  new 
"youth  vote"  at  least  in  this  presidential 


primary  seems  to  have  added  even  more 
impetus  to  the  move  in  that  direction. 

The  "independent"  vote  in  Massachu- 
setts traditionally  has  been  based  heavily 
in  the  suburbs  and  higher-income  areas, 
exactly  where  the  new  "youth  vote"  seems 
to  have  been  heaviest  this  year.  Similarly, 
the  "independent"  voters  in  this  state  have 
always  shown  greater  interest  in  national 
and  international  issues  and  problems,  and 
this  characteristic  also  seems  to  apply,  per- 
haps even  more  uniformly,  in  the  new 
"youth  vote." 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  any  accu- 
rate manner  exactly  what  role  the  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  had  on  voting  pat- 
terns in  the  primary.  But  McGovern  head- 
quarters around  the  state  generally  reported 
hundreds  of  additional  new  young  workers 
in  the  last  week  of  the  campaign.  Obvi- 
ously, the  renewed  fighting  in  Viet  Nam 
played  a  part,  as  it  also  undoubtedly  did  in 
determining  the  turnout  on  election  day. 

Looking  ahead,  the  special  character  of 
presidential  primary  elections,  particularly 
in  this  state,  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Presi- 
dential primaries  here  are  characterized  by 
high  turnouts  in  suburban  and  college  areas. 
In  the  final  election,  the  urban  vote  turns 
out  more  heavily,  and  the  suburban  "inde- 
pendent" areas  (and  voters)  play  a  relatively 
more  restricted  role.  Even  so,  the  patterns 
established  in  this  primary,  with  the  under- 
21  voter  registering  heavily  in  the  inde- 
pendent column  but  voting  for  Democratic 
candidates,  obviously  will  have  an  effect. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  un- 
der-21 year  olds  in  higher  income  areas  are 
more  likely  to  register  than  those  in  lower 
income  areas.  If  this  should  indeed  be  the 
case,  the  effect  would  be  to  swing  the  politi- 
cal "center  of  gravity"  more  towards  the 
suburban  and  higher  income  towns.  But  no 
firm  conclusions  are  possible  on  that  ques- 
tion until  after  the  final  election  (with  its 
more  "normal"  voting  patterns)  is  over. 

Former  Senate  President  Maurice  Donahue 
is  now  director  of  the  University's  Institute 
for  Governmental  Services. 


The  Stahl  saga: 
Syndicated  mayhem 


KATIE  S.  GILLMOR 


Nancy  Wells  '59  met  John  Stahl  '59  in  her 
sophomore  year  and  married  him  in  Decem- 
ber of  her  senior  year.  The  couple  has  been 
blessed  with  a  daughter  (Laurie,  age  12), 
a  son  (Eric,  age  10),  a  dog  (Duke),  a  fish 
(Moby  Dick),  a  bald  field  mouse,  a  guinea 
pig,  and  a  humorous  column  syndicated  in 
110  newspapers.  The  Stahls  share  respon- 
sibihty  for  all  but  the  last  of  these  blessings 
— "Jelly  Side  Down"  is  uniquely  Nancy. 

So  are  her  letters.  When  we  told  her  we 
wanted  to  do  a  story  for  The  Alumnus,  she 
wrote : 

"Please  excuse  my'  delay  in  replying,  but 
we  are  in  the  throes  of  moving  from  Cal- 
gary to  Ottawa — my  husband  is  having 
migraines,  and  our  son's  turtle  just  died. 
John  will  be  an  economist  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  Mines  &  Resources  begin- 
ning June  1.  Right  now  he  is  underfoot  for 
a  month  which  leads  one  to  believe  that 
retirement  will  be  hell. 

"I  certainly  appreciate  your  interest  in 
doing  an  article  on  me  for  the  alumni  maga- 
zine. The  magazine  has  managed  to  track  us 
from  Amherst  to  Iowa,  to  D.C.,  Puerto  Rico, 
D.C.  (again),  Colorado,  and  finally  to  Cal- 
gary, which  in  itself  is  a  better  record  than 
any  of  our  bill  collectors  have  managed. 

"I  haven't  been  back  to  UMass  since  we 
left  the  summer  after  graduation.  Now  that 
we  will  be  moving  East  we  hope  to  visit  the 
campus  sometime.  We  understand  that 
things  have  changed  greatly  since  we  were 
there,  which  according  to  our  daughter  is 
"the  olden  days."  I  smack  her  every  time 
she  says  this. 

"As  I  remember  UMass,  it  was  relatively 
small,  as  universities  went  in  those  "olden" 


days.  I  remember  going  to  the  Drake  on 
Friday  afternoon  with  some  horrid  purple 
gunk  from  bacteriology  lab  on  my  hands.  I 
remember  going  into  the  Hatch  and  being 
sure  to  sit  at  the  "right"  table.  I  remember 
someone  locking  all  the  bathroom  cubicles 
from  the  inside  on  a  Saturday  night.  My 
favorite  outfit  was  a  charcoal  gray  crewneck 
sweater,  a  charcoal  gray  skirt,  and  charcoal 
gray  kneesocks  which  disappeared  under- 
neath the  skirt — an  outfit  which  must  have 
given  me  all  the  charm  of  an  Eastern  Euro- 
pean refugee. 

"I  remember  the  classes  where  we  were 
encouraged  to  argue.  If  a  professor  said  that 
black  was  black,  ten  people  would  auto- 
matically insist  that  it  was  gray  on  alternate 
Wednesdays.  I  particularly  remember  Mr. 
Robert  Tucker's  creative  writing  class, 
which  was  indirectly  responsible  for  my 
column. 

"I  had  saved  several  of  the  papers  which 
I  had  written  for  Mr.  Tucker's  class  in  an 
old  trunk.  One  day  I  was  trying  on  my  old 
wedding  dress  and  sobbing  because  I 
couldn't  get  my  hands  through  the  sleeves, 
when  I  happened  to  find  and  reread  his 
glowing  comments.  Those  comments,  plus 
incessant  nagging  from  my  husband,  began 
'Jelly  Side  Down.' 

"So  far  as  the  longevity  of  the  column  is 
concerned,  my  contract  runs  well  into  se- 
nihty.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  writing 
long  enough  to  get  the  children's  teeth 
straightened  at  least." 

"Jelly  Side  Down"  (which  came  perilously 
close  to  being  called  "I  married  the  Tooth 
Fairy"  but  was  saved  by  the  strenuous 
objections  of  John)  began  in  1969  in  the 
Calgary  Herald.  Its  brisk  rise  to  popularity 
can  be  traced  to  its  refreshing  style  and 
poignant  detail.  Take,  for  instance,  Nancy's 
caution  to  her  children  one  Thanksgiving 
morning: 

"If  you  distract  Mommy  like  that  she  will 
chop  her  finger  off  and  begin  bleeding  all 
over  the  dressing  bread.  Even  though 
Mommy  will  still  have  nine  fingers  left,  she 
will  not  have  any  more  dressing  bread,  the 
stores  being  closed.  Not  having  dressing 


bread  will  make  Mommy  very  cross,  as  she 
will  have  chopped  off  a  finger,  not  to  men- 
tion all  those  onions,  for  nothing." 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that 
Thanksgiving  morning,  and  herein  lies  the 
charm  of  "Jelly  Side  Down."  Readers  re- 
spond, "That's  just  how  I  felt,"  such  as 
when  Nancy  summed  up  the  family  budget 
by  writing,  "Somehow  we  always  seem  to 
have  too  much  month  left  at  the  end  of  our 
money." 

In  the  beginning  Nancy  had  to  work  hard 
to  preserve  the  typicalness  of  her  household. 
She  grimly  recalls  the  initial  adjustment. 
"Suddenly  the  children  realized  that  they 
were  Raw  Material  and  tried  to  be  funny. 
There  is  nothing  worse  than  a  child  trying 
to  be  funny.  Now  that  they  don't  read  the 
column,  I  have  more  freedom  in  writing. 
They  might  just  glance  at  it  if  it  were  lining 
a  cage  or  something."  John  Stahl  has  always 
taken  "Jelly  Side  Down"  in  stride.  "Nancy's 
column  is  the  only  fiction  I  read,"  he  says. 

There  is  no  problem  finding  material  for 
the  column.  Ideas  come  from  readers,  and 
sometimes  Nancy  will  plagiarize  an  event 
at  the  home  of  a  neighbor  or  friend.  But  the 
Stahl  household  is  still  the  major  focus  and 
by  carefully  husbanding  ideas  Nancy  will  be 
able  to  write  about  her  children  as  babies 
long  after  they've  graduated  from  college. 
Take,  for  example,  her  insight  into  a  basic 
problem  of  child  rearing: 

"One  unfortunate  aspect  of  your  baby's 
standing-up  prowess  is  that  it  invariably 
occurs  two  weeks  before  he  learns  to  sit 
down.  .  .  .  Ideally  children  should  be  re- 
quired to  crawl  until  they  are  seven  or 
eight." 

Although  these  helpful  hints  on  baby  care 
may  not  rival  Dr.  Spock,  Fawcett  Publica- 
tions felt  that  "Jelly  Side  Down"  was 
worthy  of  publication  as  a  book.  Nancy's 
career  has  come  a  long  way  since  its  origins 
in  her  undergraduate  years  when  she  drew 
"dirty  pictures"  for  Yahoo.  That  first  sortie 
into  the  world  of  journalism  did  not  imme- 
diately lead  to  Nancy's  present  fame.  Her 
biography  reads : 

"In  August  of  1959  we  left  for  Iowa  State 
in  Ames  where  husband  was  to  do  graduate 


work.  Somehow  got  pregnant  on  way  .  .  . 
Laurie  Ann  born  May  12,  i960  while  father 
earning  $176  a  month.  I  worked  until  first 
pain  as  editorial  assistant  for  Iowa  Farm 
Science." 

Spending  time  in  Washington,  D.C.  prep- 
aratory to  going  to  Puerto  Rico  to  get  ma- 
terial for  John's  Ph.D.,  Eric  arrived  on  May 
25, 1962. 

In  Puerto  Rico  she  wrote  a  gourmet  col- 
umn for  a  tourist  magazine,  until,  in  1967, 
John  received  an  appointment  to  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Calgary  as  an  associate 
professor  of  economics.  After  two  years  in 
Calgary,  Nancy  began  her  column  and  soon 
signed  a  contract  with  Universal  Press  Syn- 
dicate. 


The  Stahls'  recent  move  to  Ottawa  ought 
to  be  worth  a  thousand  yards  of  copy.  But 
Nancy  does  not  have  to  rely  on  trauma  for 
material.  The  more  mundane  or  dry  the 
subject,  the  more  she  delights  in  it.  Take, 
for  example,  her  philosophy  about  John's 
profession :  "After  all,  while  electrician's 
wives  may  get  indirect  lighting  and  plumb- 
ers' wives  may  languish  in  sunken  tubs, 
they  can't  always  get  a  lecture  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  before  breakfast." 


Continuing  confidence 
in  a  changing  context 


DR.  ROBERT  WOOD 

Tuition  will  be  higher  and  the 
budget  will  be  tighter  next  year, 
but/  says  President  Wood,  UMass 
continues  to  enjoy  support  from 
the  public  and  the  legislature. 


The  budget  situation  this  year  represents  a 
continuing  confidence  of  the  Governor  and 
the  General  Court  in  the  University,  but  it 
also  reflects  the  changing  environment  of 
higher  education.  This  change  has  been 
more  or  less  creeping  up  on  us  over  the  past 
five  or  ten  years,  the  result  of  certain  experi- 
ences and  certain  impressions,  I  think  it  very 
important  for  members  of  the  University 
community — alumni,  students,  faculty  and 
administrators — to  understand  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  situation. 

Our  present  circumstances  are  not  re- 
stricted. We  are  going  to  go  ahead  in  a  se- 
ries of  plans  to  develop  the  three  campuses 
with  our  target  of  25,000  students  for  Am- 
herst, with  our  development  of  the  Boston 
campus  at  Columbia  Point,  and  with  the 
campus  at  Worcester  devoted  to  health  and 
environment  as  well  as  medicine.  And  I 
think  we've  made  enormous  progress,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  two  years  in  getting  the 
resources  necessary  for  these  plans.  Certain 
recent  developments  make  me  quite  hopeful. 
One  is  that  the  Governor  has  approved  and 
work  is  underway  for  the  400-bed  teaching 
hospital  in  Worcester  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $60,000,000.  Another  accomplish- 
ment would  be  that  our  $81,000,000  request 
in  capital  outlay  for  the  Boston  campus  for 


next  year  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  Education.  At  this  writing  a  third 
item  has  not  been  wholly  resolved:  we  have 
succeeded  in  the  House  and  I  believe  we  will 
be  successful  in  the  Senate  in  restoring  the 
115  new  faculty  positions  which  had  been 
cut  initially.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain 
the  15  to  1  ratio  of  student  to  teacher,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  supply  step  and  merit 
increases  to  the  University's  employees  at  a 
time  when  state  employees  across  the  coun- 
try are  in  trouble. 

The  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  then, 
and  the  public  in  general,  remain  by  their 
acts  committed  to  first-rate  higher  educa- 
tion. However,  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  have  to  understand  that 
there  are  particular  constraints  within 
which  the  Government  moves  and  within 
which  all  higher  education  operates.  The  fi- 
nancial resources  of  state  government  must 
meet  the  vast  needs  of  welfare  and  health 
programs.  The  dollars  these  programs  re- 
quire are  much  greater  than  were  ever  con- 
templated in  the  60s.  The  present  University 
budget  and  future  University  budgets  must 
be  considered  in  this  context.  Also,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  year's  University 
budget  was  framed  during  an  election  year 
when  no  new  revenues  would  be  gained 
through  taxes.  That  compounded  the  diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless  we  remain  virtually  the 
only  public  university  in  the  nation  to  gain 
new  resources. 

We  are  moving  ahead  but  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  not  in  the  happy,  un- 
critical atmosphere  of  total  spontaneous 
support  that  characterized  the  environment 
of  higher  education  in  America  from  1957 
to  1970 — the  so-called  post-Sputnik  redis- 
covery of  the  value  of  higher  education. 
Disruptions  did  not  characterize  campuses 
during  most  of  those  honeymoon  years. 
Few  taxpayers  or  alumni  really  understand 
and  rarely  appreciate  the  conflicts  on  our 
campuses  today.  However  well  intentioned 
protests  may  be,  these  efforts  of  the  aca- 
demic community  can  sometimes  be 
thoughtless.  This  can  hurt  the  University. 
Both  the  public  and  the  dissident  demon- 
strators need  to  remember  that  the  Univer- 


sity is  not  an  all  purpose  political  process. 

In  more  turbulent  years  the  campuses 
saw  a  turn  towards  mass  action  of  unprec- 
edented character  by  a  great  number  of  stu- 
dents. We  did  not  have  this  this  year  nor 
did  many  other  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try. What  we  had  was  a  disruptive  and  un- 
constructive  action  on  the  part  of  a  very 
small  minority.  By  and  large  the  campuses 
have  continued  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  University  and  the  trustees  have 
acted  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  construc- 
tive way  and  a  way  appropriate  to  the  very 
different  natures  of  our  two  undergraduate 
campuses.  While  recruitment  remains  on 
campus  in  Amherst,  it  will  be  off  campus  in 
Boston.  ROTC  will  continue  at  Amherst  but 
with  changes  in  academic  credit,  and  non- 
classified government  research  on  the  cam- 
puses will  also  continue.  On  the  whole  I 
think  the  University  came  through  the 
spring  as  well  as  any. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  cope  with  disrup- 
tion. This  University  has  to  contend  with 
certain  problems  beyond  its  control  ema- 
nating from  outside  its  walls.  One  is  that 
federal  government  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  down.  It  is  down  in  research,  par- 
ticularly in  the  sciences  and  engineering. 
Our  research  function,  therefore,  is  ex- 
tremely restricted.  Moreover  we,  as  all  other 
institutions,  are  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
economy.  Right  now  costs  are  up  in  educa- 
tion and  our  resources  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  inflation. 

The  problem  of  costs  brings  me  to  the 
subject  of  tuition.  There  is  a  philosophical 
commitment  at  this  University  to  low-cost 
public  higher  education.  If  I  had  my 
"druthers"  and  the  trustees  'had  theirs, 
we'd  have  no  tuition.  But  some  contrary 
views  of  the  public  indicate  that  tuition 
should  cover  the  cost,  the  exact  cost,  of 
education — or  be  associated  in  some  way 
with  a  sliding  scale  of  ability  to  pay. 

Both  of  these  positions,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  bad.  Tying  tuition  to  the  cost  of 
education  would  tend  to  reduce  the  overall 
investment  in  education.  Tying  it  to  the 
ability  of  families  to  pay  raises  a  host  of 
administrative  and  philosophical  problems. 


The  extreme  economic  plight  of  the  State, 
however,  as  a  practical  consideration, 
prompted  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  its 
recent  move  to  raise  in-state  undergraduate 
tuition  $50  next  year  and  another  $50  the 
following  year.  We  have  stayed  with  our 
concept  of  low  tuition,  but  we  had  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  been  at  a  level  of  $200  a 
year  for  more  than  ten  years.  $200  buys  a 
lot  less  now  than  it  did  ten  years  ago — a  lot 
less  of  everything  but  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts.  Some  tuition  raise 
was  inevitable. 

Other  student  categories  had  more  sub- 
stantial raises.  Out-of-state  undergraduates 
were  raised  $250  a  year  for  the  next  two 
years;  in-state  graduate  students  were  raised 
$125  a  year  for  the  next  two  years;  and  out- 
of-state  graduate  students  were  raised  $300 
a  year  for  the  next  two  years.  By  1973-74, 
the  first  will  be  paying  $1,100  a  year,  the 
second  $450,  and  the  third  $900. 

It  is  important  to  consider  that  if  we 
didn't  raise  tuition  in  the  context  of  these 
pressures,  I  believe  that  the  Legislature  or 
the  Governor  would  undertake  to  raise  tui- 
tion for  us.  It  is  important  in  terms  of  the 
maintenance  of  fiscal  autonomy  for  the 
University  to  take  responsible  action.  So  al- 
though the  trustees  regretted  the  necessity 
of  approving  any  kind  of  tuition  raise,  I  be- 
lieve the  University  took  the  most  responsi- 
ble position  it  could. 

I  do  not  foresee  an  easing  of  the  pressures 
we  face.  The  Federal  government  will  not 
substantially  reverse  its  current  stringent 
policy  on  alloting  research  money.  Inflation 
will  not  diminish  so  radically  that  our 
budget  needs  will  be  significantly  relieved. 
And  as  long  as  our  society  is  beset  by  prob- 
lems and  as  long  as  we  are  educating  young 
men  and  women  with  the  intelligence  and 
the  humanity  to  respond  to  those  problems, 
I  do  !not  foresee  our  campuses  becoming  the 
somnolent  haven  for  adolescents  that  they 
were  in  the  50s. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  If  the  pres- 
sures do  not  change  there  is  still  reason  to 
be  optimistic  because  our  response  to  the 
pressures  should  change  and  has  changed. 
I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  there  is  a 
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growing  cohesion  among  major  segments  of 
public  higher  education  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  recent  tuition  adjustment 
which  our  trustees  voted  was  also  voted 
concurrently  in  the  community  colleges,  the 
state  colleges,  and  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts University.  I  believe  that  such  con- 
certed efforts  of  the  institutions  of  public 
higher  education  will  be  the  vehicle  for  pre- 
serving excellence  and  growth  for  students 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  70s. 


A  Family  Aflfair 


Bill  and  Cecile  Bromery  and  their 
five  children  have  lived  quietly  in 
Amherst  for  five  years.  Now  that 
the  children  are  growing  up  and 
the  head  of  the  family  is  also  head 
of  the  campus,  a  changed  lifestyle 
is  inevitable. 


This  African  robe  was  given  to  Bromery 
when  he  became  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Liberian  Geological  Survey.  "Years  ago,  Oz 
Tippo  had  wanted  me  to  wear  it  at  gradua- 
tion," he  said,  adding  wistfully,  "Now  that 
I'm  Chancellor  I  guess  I  can't."  Then  he 
grinned.  "I've  been  thinking  of  talking  Fa- 
ther Quigley  into  letting  me  serve  Mass  in 
this,"  he  said. 

Bromery  has  an  extensive  collection  of 
African  art  and  enjoys  recounting  the  mores 
the  pieces  represent.  One  Ghanaian  doll,  for 
instance,  is  "very  versatile."  A  pregnant 
woman  wears  it  as  protection  against  evil 
spirits  and  then  it  becomes  a  toy  for  the 
newborn  baby. 

Bromery  began  to  accumulate  art  objects 
when  in  Africa  as  a  geophysicist  and 
bought  as  much  for  the  pleasure  of  bargain- 
ing with  the  peddlers  as  for  the  beauty  of 
the  pieces.  One  Ivory  Coast  statuette  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  $5  and  three  nights 
of  haggling. 
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Bringing  up  the  children,  sewing,  cooking 
and  keeping  house  has  kept  Cecile  Bromery 
happily  occupied  during  her  25  years  of 
married  life.  Her  husband's  extensive  travels 
as  a  geophysicist  had  kept  him  away  from 
home  for  weeks  at  a  time  and  so  his  heavy 
schedule  as  Chancellor  seems  luxurious  by 
comparison. 

Mrs.  Bromery  is  looking  forward  to  the 
move  to  the  Chancellor's  House  with  mixed 
emotions.  "I'm  a  very  private  person,"  she 
says,  "and  I'll  have  to  force  myself  to  be 
more  outgoing.  Previously  I  hadn't  made 
the  attempt  because  Bill  was  involved 
enough  for  both  of  us  and  my  role  in  the 
house  was  so  satisfying  to  me." 


A  jazz  fan  and  hi-fi  buff,  Bromery  has  an 
audio  system  he  built  himself  set  up  in  the 
unfinished  basement.  "I  sit  down  here  when 
I  don't  want  anyone  to  bother  me,"  he  says. 
"I  sit  on  a  wooden  stool — I  have  to  tap  my 
foot,  you  know." 

Jazz  runs  in  the  family.  "My  father,  who 
has  worked  as  a  janitor  most  of  his  life, 
also  had  his  own  jazz  band.  He  played  from 
1917  to  1950,"  Bromery  recalls.  "I  played  in 
a  jazz  band  too — alto  sax.  I  think  what  I 
learned  about  audiences  then  really  helps 
me  now.  I  know  how  to  feel  the  mood  of 
people." 


David,  11,  and  Chris  are  often  asleep  by 
the  time  their  father  comes  home  from 
work.  "I  make  a  point  of  having  breakfast 
with  the  young  ones,"  Bromery  says,  "and  I 
often  drive  them  to  school.  It's  the  only  time 
I  have  with  them." 


Chris,  shown  here  with  his  father,  is  at 
6  the  youngest  Bromery  but  by  no  means 
an  unsophisticated  one.  He  cultivated  a 
taste  for  pate  de  foie  gras  when  the  family 
was  in  England  but  it  took  some  prompting 
for  him  to  remember : 

"Chris,  what  was  your  favorite  dish  in 
London?" 


"Littl 
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e  sausages 
"No,  you  know — what  you  spread  on  a 
cracker — chopped." 
"Oh,  chop  suey." 
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Both  Carol  (above  left)  and  Keith  (above 
right)  graduated  from  UMass  this  June. 
Neither  will  be  at  home  next  year.  Keith 
is  pursuing  a  career  in  journalism  and  his 
sister  is  a  teacher. 

Dennis  (right)  just  graduated  from  Am 
herst  High  School  and  will  be  a  freshman 
at  Xavier  College  in  New  Orleans  in  Sep- 
tember. 


Saturday  mornings  always  include  a  trip  to 
the  supermarket.  "I  like  to  see  where  the 
money  is  going,"  Bromery  says  with  a  smile. 

The  Chancellor  prides  himself  on  his 
cooking  and  buys  groceries  according  to 
what  "looks  good."  Gourmet  dishes  are  his 
specialty,  particularly  cannelloni  and  paella. 

"For  the  cannelloni  I  even  make  my  own 
crepes,"  he  says.  "It  takes  a  couple  of  days 
to  do  it  right  and  then,  of  course,  we  serve 
it  at  the  kitchen  table.  That's  what's  cool." 

The  market  is  a  good  place  to  meet 
people,  and,  as  Chancellor  of  the  campus, 
Bromery  feels  it  is  important  for  him  to 
be  a  focal  point  for  bringing  people  to- 
gether. "I  am  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
contact  between  the  campus  communities," 
he  says.  "We've  almost  got  an  apartheid 
going.  There's  a  growing  sense  in  the  coun- 
try of  a  lack  of  respect  for  leadership  and 
what  we  need  most  is  unification.  So,  al- 
though I'm  not  too  strung  out  on  symbol- 
ism, people  should  know  there's  a  guy  on 
the  campus  who's  the  leader.  That's  why 
I'm  moving  into  the  Chancellor's  House." 


Photographs  by  Russell  Mariz. 


spring  fever: 

a  political  disease 


KATIE  S.  GILLMOR 

After  two  dormant  years,  student  "unrest" 
came  out  of  hibernation.  But  it  was  not  a 
rerun  of  spring  1970. 

In  1970,  political  events  (the  invasion  of 
Cambodia)  and  personal  tragedy  (the  kill- 
ings at  Kent  State)  aroused  campuses  across 
the  country  to  action.  That  action  was,  for 
the  most  part,  directed  iriternally — the  stu- 
dents were  on  strike,  universities  were 
immobilized,  and  the  community  at  large 
untouched. 

Many  of  the  same  political  principles 
were  there  in  the  spring  of  1972  and  the 
strategies  reminiscent.  The  responses,  how- 
ever, were  different  and  the  differences  may 
forecast  a  changing  activism  in  the  decade 
that  lies  ahead. 

Phase  I 

Trouble  was  brewing  as  the  fifth  year  of 
Dwight  Allen's  stewardship  of  the  School 
of  Education  drew  to  a  close.  Perhaps  the 
most  controversial  administrator  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  (although  Jean  Paul 
Mather  fans  might  disagree).  Dean  Allen 
had  brought  the  School  from  obscurity  to 
preeminence.  But  the  accolades  had  never 
been  unanimous. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  conflict 
of  April  1972  is  more  significant  than  other 
storms  which  have  raged  in  the  School.  At 
this  writing  negotiations  continue  and  bat- 
tle lines  have  hardened,  but  the  issues  may 
yet  be  resolved.  No  amount  of  negotiation 
and  compromise,  however,  can  fully  resolve 
the  underlying  issue — institutional  racism. 

The  word  "racism"  calls  up  images  of 
cattleprods  and  burning  crosses.  But  insti- 
tutional racism  and  the  bigotry  of  individ- 


uals are  not  the  same  thing.  The  former  is 
bigotry  by  default.  A  society's  institutions 
naturally  serve  the  majority  and  promulgate 
the  attitudes  of  the  majority.  This  is  a  pre- 
dominantly white  middle-class  society, 
which  means  that  our  institutions  on  the 
whole  serve  the  white  middle  class  and  rep- 
resent white  middle-class  values.  Almost  by 
definition  these  institutions  have  to  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  non-white,  non-middle-class 
populations  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  prejudice,  not 
an  argument  against  exclusion  or  for  "in- 
tegration." Theoretically  any  institution 
spawned  by  the  needs  of  the  society,  even 
if  it  were  staffed  by  minorities,  would  be, 
in  the  words  of  one  black  radical,  "speaking 
to  the  agenda  of  The  Man." 

Which  was  exactly  the  quarrel  with  the 
School  of  Ed.  The  School  has  been  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  University  in  enrolling 
minority  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, hiring  non-white  faculty,  and  placing 
non-whites  in  important  administrative  po- 
sitions. Moreover,  the  School's  constitution 
establishes  a  system  through  which  all  the 
School's  constituencies  can  be  involved  in 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  School 
policies  and  programs.  Theoretically  there 
are  more  minorities  to  be  involved  at  the 
School  and  more  avenues  for  involvement 
with  the  School  than  exist  in  most  other  in- 
stitutions, on  and  off  this  campus.  How 
then  could  the  School  of  Education  be  ac- 
cused of  being  racist? 

One  explanation  lies  with  the  Dean  of  the 
School.  Dwight  Allen's  alleged  "magic," 
his  reputation  for  charisma  and  power  is  the 
key  to  much  of  the  sense  of  impotence  that 
has  oppressed  dissidents  in  the  School.  The 
charge  of  "paternalism"  which  is  particu- 
larly venal  in  the  context  of  racism  is  not  a 
charge  leveled  at  him  by  non-whites  alone. 

Allen  has  always  been  the  central  figure 
at  the  School  but  it  can  legitimately  be  ar- 
gued whether  those  who  would  quarrel  with 
his  incarnation  as  a  godhead  should  level 
their  anger  at  the  god  or  his  worshipers, 
usually  themselves.  For,  in  fact,  the  Dean's 
power  ought  to  have  been  severely  limited 
if  the  governing  bodies  of  the  School  were 


not  paper  tigers. 

There  is  a  Graduate  Assembly,  prima- 
rily graduate  faculty,  which  is  in  sole  charge 
of  graduate  admissions  and  degrees.  There 
is  a  School  Council,  made  up  of  half  faculty 
and  half  students,  with  main  responsibility 
for  academic  matters  not  covered  by  the 
Graduate  Assembly.  There  is  an  Executive 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  and  an 
Education  Assembly  open  to  all  as  an  advi- 
sory body. 

Under  this  system  Dwight  Allen's  power 
ought  to  have  been  circumscribed.  While 
he  still  approved  the  annual  budget  he 
could  not  expend  program  funds  without 
the  approval  of  the  program  director.  Any 
budget  requests  and  proposals  over 
$200,000  had  to  be  approved  by  the  School 
Council.  Although  he  did  maintain  a  discre- 
tionary fund,  it  could  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent  of  the  School's  general  support  funds. 

Despite  the  limitations  on  the  Dean's 
power  and  the  array  of  governing  bodies  in 
the  School,  several  students  and  teachers 
who  were  members  of  minority  groups 
accused  the  School  of  being  racist.  Speaking 
for  Africans,  Afro- Americans,  American 
Indians,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Chicanos,  they 
claimed  that  programs  supposedly  de- 
signed in  support  of  non-whites  were  a 
fraud  and  that  reform  was  not  possible 
from  within.  The  School  was  Allen's  "plan- 
tation" they  said,  and  the  non-white  admin- 
istrators under  him  were  "house  niggers." 

The  first  issue  raised  was  Marathon 
Week.  Twice  yearly  marathons  have  be- 
come a  feature  of  the  School  of  Education 
curriculum.  Classes  are  cancelled  and 
"modular"  credits  are  offered  through  a 
variety  of  activities.  Marathons  are  a  ve- 
hicle for  Dwight  Allen  to  spread  the  excite- 
ment of  the  School  of  Education  (and,  de- 
tractors would  claim,  promote  himself).  In 
past  years  there  has  been  a  carnival  spirit 
to  Marathon  Week — the  impression  being 
of  everyone  joyously  partaking  in  an  intel- 
lectual smorgasbord. 

The  trouble  began  when  the  "main 
course"  in  this  year's  smorgasbord  was  re- 
ported in  the  Collegian  as  being  "institu- 
tional racism."  The  result  was  confronta- 
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tion,  closing  the  Marathon,  and  continuing 
negotiations. 

Racism  had  been  an  important  issue  at  the 
School.  The  School's  Committee  on  Racism 
was  established  earlier  in  the  year,  an  out- 
growth of  an  endorsement  by  the  School 
Council  last  May  of  the  "Nantucket  Mani- 
festo," a  statement  that  racism  was  "the 
central  pathology  of  our  time"  and  that  the 
School  should  be  committed  to  combating 
institutional  racism. 

But  the  Committee  did  not  make  head- 
way— some  say  because  the  School's  admin- 
istration would  not  cooperate,  others  be- 
cause the  minorities  were  without  direction 


and  apathetic.  Certainly  the  Committee  did 
not  have  enough  power  to  successfully  con- 
test the  program  on  institutional  racism  pro- 
posed for  the  Marathon.  Although  Commit- 
tee members  felt  that  it  would  not  have  an 
impact  on  racism,  the  School's  administra- 
tion persisted  in  its  Marathon  plans. 

The  Committee  dissolved  itself  in  April, 
shortly  before  the  Marathon  was  scheduled 
to  begin,  and  called  for  a  mass  meeting  of 
supporters  and  sympathizers.  The  adminis- 
tration agreed  to  call  off  classes  while  delib- 
erations were  going  on.  Several  meetings 
were  held,  out  of  which  a  Minority  Caucus 
emerged  with  a  list  of  demands : 

1.  That  the  Caucus  declares  itself  to  be 


the  permanent  democratic  and  representa- 
tive voice  of  minorities  in  the  School  with 
open  membership  for  all  minorities.  The 
Caucus  was  mandated  certain  responsibili- 
ties by  the  membership; 

2.  The  Caucus  through  its  representatives 
must  approve  all  actions  affecting  minority 
people,  minority  programs,  and  all  research 
projects  or  doctoral  dissertations  dealing 
with  minorities; 

3.  All  community  programs  or  grants  for 
funding  such  programs  must  be  approved 
by  the  Caucus  as  well  as  all  academic 
courses  dealing  with  minorities; 

4.  The  recruitment  of  personnel  and 
students  must  be  approved  by  the  Caucus; 
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5-  The  Caucus  also  decided  that  all  ad- 
ministrators of  programs  dealing  with  mi- 
norities must  be  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  Caucus.  It  further  stated  that  "any 
administrator  of  any  program  dealing  pre- 
dominantly with  minorities  will  not  con- 
tinue in  that  role  unless  he  or  she  accepts 
that  their  ultimate  responsibility  is  to  the 
Minority  Caucus  and  the  minority  com- 
munity." 

Before  discussions  on  these  points  could 
begin,  the  Caucus  insisted  that  the  Mara- 
thon be  closed.  The  Marathon  they  said  had 
nothing  substantial  to  offer  in  the  fight  to 
combat  racism  and  its  pretensions  were  an- 
other example  of  the  School's  exploitation 
of  minorities.  When  the  Marathon  was  not 
immediately  cancelled,  the  Caucus  barred 
entrance  to  the  School. 

Response  in  the  School  and  on  the  cam- 
pus was  confused.  Aligned  with  the  Cau- 
cus was  the  Third  World  Alliance,  a  cam- 
pus-wide group  of  non-whites,  and  the 
non-minority  caucus,  a  white  dissident 
group  within  the  School.  Students  and  fac- 
ulty outside  this  "opposition"  were  not  in 
agreement  on  how  to  respond.  A  sense  of 
impotence  and  anger  directed  at  the  Cau- 
cus on  the  one  hand  and  the  Dean  on  the 
other  prevailed. 

It  is  not  to  denigrate  the  significance  of 
institutional  racism  to  point  out  that  the 
minority  dissatisfactions  were  not  exclusive 
to  minorities.  This  has  not  been  a  black 
versus  white  confrontation.  Blacks  and 
whites  have  joined  together  on  both  sides. 
Nor  is  this  a  case  of  conservatives  and  radi- 
cals in  opposition.  Neither  side  is  in  favor 
of  undoing  what  has  been  accomplished,  of 
breaking  the  back  of  the  School's  "thrust." 

Perhaps  a  key  to  the  present  conflict  lies 
in  this  "thrust."  The  School's  ability  to 
shake  things  up  and  make  things  happen 
since  Dwight  Allen  became  Dean  has  had 
negative  consequences  because  administra- 
tion and  management  have  never  shared 
priority  with  innovation. 

"I  define  my  position  as  Dean  as  one  of  a 
leader,  not  an  administrator,"  Dwight  Allen 
has  said.  "We're  here  to  help  people  build  a 
vision  and  dream  a  dream.  I'm  not  here  to 


administer  the  School  according  to  the 
problems  other  people  see.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  am  I  here  to  help  them  build  a 
vision  that  is  their  vision  and  one  I  do  not 
share.  It  has  got  to  be  our  dream." 

Dreaming  dreams  and  running  programs, 
unfortunately,  can  be  incompatible  occupa- 
tions. Inefficiency  and  chaotic  bureaucracy 
have  often  characterized  the  School's  pro- 
grams. 

One  innovation  was  to  attempt  to  create 
an  open  society.  The  governing  process  gave 
students  the  opportunity  for  more  participa- 
tion than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  and  gave 
the  tenured  faculty  less.  Traditional  roles 
were  undermined,  but  in  the  ensuing  vac- 
uum new  leadership  did  not  emerge.  It  was 
the  Dean,  not  the  School  Council,  who 
mapped  the  course  of  the  School. 

The  School  of  Education,  as  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  hide-bound  traditionalists,  has 
constantly  dared  where  others  have  feared 
to  tread.  Such  daring  had  as  its  foundation 
the  faith  that,  should  worse  come  to  worse, 
the  cavalry  would  come  storming  over  the 
hill.  And  the  cavalry,  embodied  by  Dwight 
Allen,  usually  did. 

Not  everyone  at  the  School  took  risks,  of 
course.  As  the  School  quadrupled  in  size, 
Allen  became  increasingly  divorced  from  a 
majority  of  his  constituents  and  an  ever- 
shrinking  group  was  responsible  for  the 
more  radical  accomplishments  of  the  School. 
Promises  remained  grandiose  and  expec- 
tations high,  but  as  access  to  the  Dean 
became  more  limited,  people  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  realize  their  goals. 
Another  aspect  of  the  "racism"  issue,  then, 
was  a  growing  manifestation  of  the  "we" 
versus  "they"  syndrome. 

Will  the  present  conflict  reverse  this  situ- 
ation? Its  potential  for  positive  results  seems 
limited.  It  can  air  frustration.  It  can,  and 
has,  disrupted  the  educational  process.  It 
can  polarize  factions  within  the  School, 
even  to  the  extent  of  isolating  the  minorities. 
It  can,  perhaps,  unseat  the  Dean. 

Dwight  Allen,  however,  is  not  changing 
his  role  to  accommodate  the  dissenters. 

"I  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  power. 


but  I  think  you  leave  out  the  nobility 
of  man  if  you  say  the  only  way  to  gain 
integrity  is  through  power,"  he  says. 

"In  the  beginning,  I  was  taken  in  by  the 
argument  that  the  Dean  is  too  powerful.  But 
I  have  special  responsibilities  here  and  I 
have  to  fulfill  them.  This  was  brought  home 
to  me  when  one  of  the  black  graduate  stu- 
dents told  me  I  was  racist — I  was  racist  be- 
cause, by  buying  the  black  power  struggle 
as  presented  by  the  Minority  Caucus,  I  was 
selling  him  out  and  selling  out  others  in  the 
School  who  were  not  represented  by  the 
Minority  Caucus." 

Phase  II 

Another  power  struggle  surfaced  on  cam- 
pus in  the  midst  of  the  Ed.  School  crisis. 
The  immediate  issue  in  this  case  was  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  announcement  that  the  United  States 
had  escalated  the  air  war  in  Indochina  by 
bombing  Haiphong  harbor  came  just 
days  before  massive  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions were  scheduled  in  New  York  City. 
The  nation's  universities  responded  much 
as  they  had  in  1970.  On  the  Amherst 
campus  students  demanding  immediate  ac- 
tion called  a  strike  to  support:  "ending  the 
bombing  in  Vietnam;  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  troops  and  planes  from  South- 
east Asia;  freedom  for  all  American  politi- 
cal prisoners;  and  an  end  to  all  U.S.  racist 
and  sexist  oppression  especially  on  the 
UMass  campus." 

The  movement  began  at  a  meeting  Tues- 
day night  with  over  1,000  people  present 
and  fizzled  two  nights  later  when  the  fragile 
coalition  of  disparate  political  factions 
broke  down. 

It  is  unclear  whether  anything  ever  really 
got  going.  The  Collegian  claimed  that  the 
class  attendance  ranged  from  10  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent  that  first  day,  but  the  Univer- 
sity did  not  call  off  classes,  and  the  campus 
seemed  to  be  functioning  normally.  Letters 
to  the  Collegian  expressed  a  dubious  atti- 
tude oTi  the  part  of  students.  There  seemed 
to  be  little  if  any  support  for  President 
Nixon  but  an  equal  lack  of  expectation  that 
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the  strike  would  effect  change.  They  did 
not  choose  to  join  "the  children's  world  of 
UMass  politics,"  as  someone  wrote.  An- 
other letter  revealed  the  prevailing  cyn- 
icism: 

"We've  got  ourselves  another  strike  fel- 
low students.  Power  to  the  people  and  all. 
Tuesday  night  we  had  a  pep  rally  full  of 
rhetoric,  drama,  and  marvelous  audience  re- 
sponse. Speakers  slung  around  big  words 
such  as  "racism,"  "sexism,"  "imperialism," 
"capitalism"  and  we  even  learned  about  a 
war  off  in  Indochina  somewhere.  Then 
people  got  upset  and  swore  and  the  next 
thing  you  know  UMass  is  on  strike. 

"So  what  do  we  do  now.  End  the  war.  Of 
course.  If  enough  people  go  outside  and 
catch  frisbees  and  sunshine,  go  home  and 
even  go  petitioning,  then  Nixon  will  as- 
suredly scare  and  stop  the  war,  and  if  every- 
one marches  down  Fifth  Avenue  then  the 
ugly  American  will  surely  disappear  along 
with  the  forms  of  capital  evil  and  capital 
oppression.  Then  we  sit  back,  wait  two 
years  and  do  it  again." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  sense  of  out- 
rage on  campus,  a  sense  that  one  must 
speak  out  to  end  the  war.  Both  President 
Robert  Wood  and  Chancellor  Randolph 
Bromery  expressed  their  personal  opposition 
to  the  escalation.  In  a  letter  to  Melvin  Laird, 
which  was  undersigned  by  several  adminis- 
trators, trustees  and  student  leaders.  Dr. 
Bromery  wrote,  "None  in  good  conscience 
can  stand  idly  by  as  the  slaughter  contin- 
ues in  our  name.  We  urge  all  Americans  to 
protest  the  useless  continuation  of  a  war 
that  has  already  raged  far  too  long."  How- 
ever, neither  the  President  nor  the  Chancel- 
lor endorsed  the  strike. 

Besides  reducing  class  attendance  for  a 
day,  the  strike  survived  long  enough  to 
blockade  the  Whitmore  Administration 
Building  for  several  hours. 

More  mass  action  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
strike,  when  members  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War  and  the  Women's 
Caucus  occupied  Dickinson  Hall.  Their  pre- 
emption of  the  ROTC  building  as  a  "Cen- 
ter for  Social  Change"  continued  until  the 
following  week. 


On  Friday,  with  Dickinson  in  its  second 
day  of  occupation,  the  student  body  voted 
to  discontinue  the  strike.  With  the  leader- 
ship crisis  unresolved,  most  of  the  activists 
concentrated  in  Dickinson,  and  an  unde- 
termined but  obviously  small  minority  of 
students  in  favor  of  continued  action,  the 
movement  was  effectively  over. 

The  Dickinson  occupiers  stood  fast.  They 
felt  that  their  takeover  was  "an  outgrowth 
of  a  pervasive  feeling  on  campus  that  a  con- 
certed effort  be  made  to  present  and  develop 
a  viable  social  alternative."  The  proposed 
social  alternative  included :  educational 
workshops  on  the  issues  of  the  war,  sexism, 
racism  and  their  interrelationships;  the 
development  of  programs  to  deal  with  ef- 
fective changes  of  these  issues;  to  create 
a  day-care  center,  a  veterans'  center,  and 
women's  center;  and  to  establish  a  center 
for  on-going  community  action. 

The  Center  for  Social  Change  finally 
moved  to  the  otherwise  deserted  basement 
of  Munson  Hall  on  April  24,  leaving  Dick- 
inson in  good  condition.  The  administration 
had  allowed  the  Center  to  use  the  basement 
until  renovations  on  Munson  could  begin. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Center  was  to  go 
through  the  appropriate  channels  to  secure 
permanent  quarters  and  funding. 

Classes  resumed  in  Dickinson,  but  the  is- 
sue of  ROTC  was  not  resolved.  The  Fac- 
ulty Senate  had  met  to  reaffirm  a  position 
taken  in  previous  years  but  never  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  was 
to  terminate  the  awarding  of  academic 
credit  for  the  area  of  military  and  air  sci- 
ence in  the  ROTC  program  not  taught  by 
accredited  faculty.  This  was  consistent  with 
the  Senate's  general  stand  as  arbiter  of  aca- 
demic criteria.  The  resolution,  however, 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  before  it  could  take  effect. 

While  the  Amherst  campus  was  wrest- 
ling with  the  issue  of  ROTC,  the  Boston 
campus  had  focused  on  milita;-y  recruitment 
on  campus.  In  response  to  vociferous  stu- 
dent demands  to  halt  recruitment  (and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  occupy  the  Presi- 
dent's office).  Dr.  Wood  issued  a  statement 
suspending  all  recruitment  on  all  University 


campuses  pending  deliberation  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Noting  that  "opposition 
to  military  recruitment  on  the  campuses  is  a 
potentially  damaging  standard  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  itself,"  the  President  called 
for  referendums  to  determine  the  will  of  the 
campuses,  with  recruiting  halted  in  the  in- 
terim. 

Feelings  on  the  Boston  campus  also  ran 
high  on  the  question  of  ROTC  and  govern- 
ment-supported research,  although  neither 
ROTC  nor  extensive  research  is  a  feature  of 
that  campus.  Nevertheless,  the  UM/B  stu- 
dents felt  that  the  presence  of  ROTC  and 
research  grants  on  the  Amherst  campus 
rendered  them  guilty  by  association.  A  ref- 
erendum of  2000  students  at  Boston  voted 
3  to  1  against  ROTC,  military  recruitment 
and  defense  related  research. 

Attention  turned  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Their  April  meeting  was  held  under  un- 
usual circumstances.  Former  Chairman  of 
the  Board  Frank  Boyden  had  just  died,  and, 
in  honor  of  his  memory,  the  trustees  met 
in  special  session.  This  meant  that  no  vote 
or  legally  binding  action  could  be  taken. 
The  trustees  intended  the  meeting  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  campus  representatives  to 
state  their  positions  on  the  issues,  and  the 
President  expressed  hope  that  this  would  be 
a  forum  through  which  the  trustees  would 
be  made  aware  of  "the  sincerity  and  serious- 
ness" of  student  opinion. 

Unfortunately,  "sincerity  and  serious- 
ness" took  the  guise  of  strident  demands. 
The  Collegian  characterized  the  meeting  as 
"raucous  and  unproductive."  An  overflow 
crowd  of  600  (mostly  UMass/Boston  stu- 
dents) insisted  that  the  Board  take  a  stand, 
or  at  the  very  least,  that  the  trustees  as  in- 
dividuals express  their  personal  views.  The 
Board  was  not  amenable,  and  after  hours 
of  fruitless  debate  and  disruption,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The  choices  before  the  trustees  were 
more  complex  than  the  vociferous  spokes- 
men might  think.  ROTC  could  not  simply 
be  banished.  Being  a  land  grant  college, 
the  University  is  required  to  provide  mili- 
tary training.  Nor  could  military  recruit- 
ment simply  be  excluded.  The  University 
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could  not,  under  law,  discriminate  among 
recruiting  agencies.  If  the  military  could  not 
recruit,  neither  could  other  concerns.  In  the 
urban  environment  of  the  Boston  campus, 
with  ready  access  to  potential  employers, 
this  would  not  be  crucial.  Excluding  recruit- 
ers from  Amherst,  however,  might  seriously 
hurt  the  employment  opportunities  of 
Amherst  students.  Moreover,  Federally 
funded  research  grants  cannot  be  granted  to 
a  university  that  excludes  military  recruit- 
ment. If  the  military  were  denied  access  to 
the  Amherst  campus,  therefore,  research 
funds  would  be  cut  off. 

Regardless  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
and  the  strong  feelings  of  the  opponents, 
the  trustees  had  to  take  some  action.  The 
date  of  their  May  meeting  was  moved  up 
two  weeks.  This  would  be  a  regular  session, 
and  all  parties  hoped  that  the  issues  could 
be  resolved. 

The  meeting  took  place  on  the  Amherst 
campus  and  tight  security  precautions  were 
in  force.  Busloads  of  UMass/Boston  stu- 
dents arrived  for  the  occasion  and  UMass/ 
Amherst  students  were  also  present.  Al- 
though everyone  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  meeting  room,  a  closed  circuit 
television  broadcast  was  provided.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  limiting  access  and  carefully 
structuring  the  presentations,  the  debacle  of 
the  previous  meeting  could  be  avoided. 

This  was  not  entirely  possible,  al- 
though the  audience  did  remain  relatively 
circumspect  during  lengthy  presentations 
by  Chancellors  Broderick  and  Bromery  and 
spokesmen  from  their  campuses. 

The  trustees  responded  by  approving 
three  motions : 

"(i)  That  the  suspension  of  recruitment  at 
the  Amherst  and  Worcester  campuses  be 
hfted;  and  (2)  that  the  Boston  campus  be 
authorized  to  implement  for  a  oneryear  pe- 
riod a  job  placement  and  counseling  pro- 
gram which  provides  that  all  recruitment 
and  job  placement  interviews  be  conducted 
off  campus,  section  (2)  being  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Board  of  Trustees  if  its  provi- 
sions adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Amherst  or  Worcester  campuses,  and  sub- 
ject also  to  full  evaluation  of  off-campus 


recruitment  in  terms  of  effectiveness  and 
campus  acceptance  at  the  end  of  the  one- 
year  period. 

"That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  to  undertake  only  those 
research  projects  in  which  the  purpose, 
scope,  methods,  and  results  can  be  fully  and 
freely  disclosed. 

"To  accept  the  action  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate at  Amherst  terminating  academic  credit 
for  courses  taught  by  the  Division  of  Mili- 
tary and  Air  Sciences." 

As  the  Board  then  turned  to  other  busi- 
ness, the  contingent  from  UMass/Boston 
erupted.  Their  demands  for  changes  on  the 
Amherst  campus  had  not  been  met,  nor 
had  the  trustees  acted  on  the  position  which 
had  been  approved  through  referendum  at 
Boston  that  recruitment  at  that  campus  be 
permanently  halted.  After  efforts  failed  to 
calm  the  protest,  the  trustees  finally  intro- 
duced a  motion  worded  according  to  the 
UMass/Boston  referendum,  and  then  de- 
feated it.  The  issues,  for  the  moment,  were 
resolved. 

Phase  III 

No  crystal  balls  are  available,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  volatile  issues  raised  this 
spring  will  not  be  laid  to  rest  easily. 

The  School  of  Education  crisis,  with  its 
implications  for  so  many  institutions  in  this 
country,  is  particularly  worrisome.  The 
School  has  been  in  the  vanguard  in  bring- 
ing non-whites  into  the  decision-making 
process.  Should  it  evolve  that  in  so  doing  it 
planted  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  it 
is  unlikely  that  other  institutions  will  follow 
the  School's  example  and  broaden  their 
power  structures  to  accommodate  minority 
views. 

The  implications  of  the  anti-war  move- 
ment are  less  devastating,  although  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
ease  campus  unrest  may  be  only  temporary 
solutions.  As  long  as  the  United  States  is 
involved  in  Vietnam,  military  recruiters 
and  the  ROTC  program  will  continue  to  be 
the  objects  of  student  wrath.  This  seems  in- 
evitable, but  it  need  not  be  damaging  to  the 


University.  If  outraged  emotions  can  be 
channeled  into  constructive  action,  perhaps 
through  the  Center  for  Social  Change,  then 
the  unsettling  presence  of  the  military  may 
have  a  salutary  effect. 

And  even  if  the  Center  does  not  survive, 
or  another  vehicle  for  positive  action  does 
not  emerge,  the  campus  may  have  learned  a 
beneficial  lesson  from  the  recent  turmoil: 
that  the  focus  of  dissent  is  more  appro- 
priate off  the  campus  than  on  it. 

Although  most  aspects  of  the  strike  of 
1972  never  got  off  the  ground,  there  was  one 
major  exception.  That  was  the  unrelenting 
pressure  exerted  outside  the  University, 
namely  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base  in  Chico- 
pee.  Thousands  of  civilians  from  the  sur- 
rounding area,  many  of  them  UMass  faculty 
and  students,  participated  in  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  leafleting  day  after  day.  Hundreds 
were  arrested,  including  the  President  of 
Amherst  College,  his  wife,  and  the  wife  of 
the  President  of  Smith  College,  but  the 
demonstrations  became  more  rather  than 
less  intense.  The  announcement  of  the 
blockade  and  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor, 
which  was  not  enough  to  resuscitate  the 
on-campus  strike,  swelled  the  ranks  of  those 
protesting  at  Westover. 

The  political  actions  and  statements  of 
college  and  university  leaders  also  reflects  a 
basic  change  since  1970.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  say  that  institutions  of  higher 
learning  must  not  be  politicized.  Although 
few  would  advocate  that  a  university  should 
be  dominated  by  political  demands,  even 
fewer  now  contend  that  it  can  be  divorced 
from  the  society  it  serves.  As  Chancellor 
Bromery  said  in  regard  to  his  letter  to  Mel- 
vin  Laird : 

"When  I  made  my  commitment  to  the 
faculty  and  students  on  this  campus  in  the 
Chancellorship,  I  did  not  give  up  my  con- 
science." 
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On  Campus 


Pageantry  and  Informality 

Spring  green  and  the  gold  of  the  sun  added 
to  the  traditional  pageantry  as  thousands  of 
graduates  and  their  families  gathered  for 
the  University's  102nd  Commencement. 

These  occasions  are  always  relatively  in- 
formal. Graduates  wave  to  the  crowd  as  they 
file  in,  parents  invade  the  field  to  photo- 
graph their  offspring,  and  children  dash 
around  with  determination  but  little  pur- 
pose. Babies  invariably  start  screaming  half- 
way through  the  major  address. 

So  it  was  appropriate  that  Chancellor 
Randolf  Bromery  had  to  begin  his  remarks 
with  an  announcement :  "Would  the  parents 
of  Stanley  Rosoff  go  to  the  facilities  build- 
ing. Stanley  is  all  right,  but  his  car  broke 
down  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike." 

The  morning's  mood  took  a  more  serious 
turn  as  Dr.  Bromery  began  his  speech,  not- 
ing that  this  was  the  first  graduating  class 
for  students  recruited  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Collegiate  Education  of  Black  Students 
of  which  he  had  been  chairman. 

"This  graduation  marks  the  end  of  the 
first  four  years  of  the  program,"  he  said, 
"and  today  there  are  some  44  students  out 
there  who  can  attest,  not  to  the  success  of 
the  program,  but  to  the  independence  of 
will  and  the  personal  determination  it  takes 
to  survive  and  to  achieve  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  countervailing  social  and  eco- 
nomic barriers." 

This  Commencement  also  marked  the 
first  22  graduates  under  the  Bachelor's  De- 
gree with  Individual  Concentration  pro- 
gram, the  first  graduate  under  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  of  General  Studies  program  and  the 
first  three  graduates  under  the  Career  Op- 
portunities Program. 

The  major  address  by  Henry  Steele  Com- 
manger,  Simpson  Lecturer  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, turned  the  focus  to  the  role  of  univer- 


sities in  the  United  States. 

"The  purpose  of  a  university,"  he  said, 
"is  to  be  the  powerhouse  of  new  ideas,  the 
inventor  of  new  institutions,  to  serve  not 
the  needs  of  the  day  but  of  the  future,  to 
advance  not  parochial  or  even  national  in- 
terests but  the  interests  of  mankind." 

But  this  is  not  the  way  the  university  has 
developed  in  this  country.  Dr.  Commanger 
explained.  Instead,  it  has  become  "a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  young,  a  moral  training 
ground,  a  matrimonial  agency,  a  social  wel- 
fare center,  an  athletic  and  entertainment 
agency,  a  professional  training  center,  a 
cultural  institution,  and  a  powerhouse  of  re- 
search in  all  areas." 


This  multitude  of  roles,  the  historian 
said,  diverts  educational  institutions  from 
the  role  they  can  most  appropriately  play: 

"The  university,  if  it  is  to  be  true  to  itself 
and  to  fulfill  its  historic  functions,  must  be 
to  some  extent  outside  society  and  function 
as  a  critic  of  society.  Its  purpose  is  to  deal 
not  so  much  with  current  problems  as  with 
the  problems  that  loom  up  on  the  distant 
horizon.  Its  function  is  to  challenge  all  as- 
sumptions, to  criticize  all  traditions  (includ- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  university  itself), 
to  subvert  all  complacencies,  to  encourage 
heterodoxy  and  dissent,  to  be  a  nay-sayer 
when  powerful  interests  in  society  clamor 
for  action,  to  be  a  yea-sayer  when  vested 


Seniors  don't  stand  on  ceremony. 
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interests  are  adamant  against  action." 

Dr.  Commanger,  who  received  the  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  degree,  was  among  eight 
honorary  degree  recipients.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  awarded  to  John  M. 
Burgess,  Bishop  of  the  Massachusetts  Epis- 
copal Diocese;  George  E.  Frost,  President 
of  Holyoke  Community  College;  Jacquelyn 
Anderson  Mattfeld,  Dean  of  Academic  Af- 
fairs at  Brown  University;  and  Warren  P. 
McGuirk,  former  UMass  Dean  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletic  Director.  Choral 
conductor  and  actor  Jester  Hairston  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  awarded  to 
Nobel  Prize-winning  economist  Paul  A. 
Samuelson  and  Boston  Museum  of  Science 
Director  Henry  Bradford  Washburn,  Jr. 

Concluding  the  day's  ceremonies.  Presi- 
dent Robert  Wood  counseled  the  new  grad- 
uates to  willingly  undertake  their  responsi- 
bility as  adults  in  this  society : 

"It  is  in  the  next  few  years  that  America 
must  find  a  resurgence  of  will  and  confi- 
dence to  use  constructively  the  abundance 
of  resources  we  possess.  Given  the  heritage 
of  what  America  has  been  and  done,  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  rediscovery  and  its  redefini- 
tion of  purpose  is  as  great  a  calling  as  any 
two  generations  have  possessed  together." 


Another  kind  of  classroom 

The  stairwell  is  narrow,  airless  and  rickety. 
Paint  is  peeling  off  the  walls  and  soot  almost 
totally  obscures  the  windows.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  clean,  sunlit,  spacious  classrooms 
where  most  undergraduates  spend  their  four 
years. 

The  rickety  stairwell  leads  to  a  different 
kind  of  classroom,  the  offices  of  a  commu- 
nity newspaper  published  by  a  street  acad- 
emy in  Springfield.  Seven  UMass  students 
are  there,  working  to  fulfill  a  year  of  under- 
graduate study.  The  newspaper,  SALT,  is 
one  of  23  agencies  cooperating  with  UMass/ 
Amherst  in  University  Year  for  Action 
(uya),  a  program  begun  this  year  by  the 
Federal  government  at  11  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. UMass,  the  only  Massachusettts 
institution  in  the  Commonwealth  to  be 
funded  in  the  program's  initial  stage,  has 
thirty  students  participating  from  its  Boston 
campus  and  84  from  Amherst. 

Through  uya,  university  students  live  and 
work  in  communities  for  twelve  months. 
The  stated  objectives  of  the  program  are 
"to  alleviate  poverty  through  the  applica- 
tion of  a  university's  resources  to  the  prob- 
lem of  poor  people  in  the  communities 
which  surround  it"  and  "to  assist  universi- 
ties in  providing  their  students  with  expe- 
rience-based curriculum." 

How  successfully  has  Action  met  these 
objectives?  With  less  than  a  year  of  opera- 
tion under  its  belt,  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate 
uya's  impact  on  poverty.  Its  impact  on 
poverty  agencies,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  positive.  Although  the  students  began 
with  very  little  training,  they  have  grown 
into  jobs  which  the  agencies  could  not 
otherwise  afford  to  fill  and  have  relieved 
what  had  been,  in  most  cases,  a  desperate 
manpower  shortage.  The  editor  of  SALT, 
for  example,  feels  that  he  wouldn't  have  a 
newspaper  if  it  weren't  for  the  Action 
volunteers.  And  for  the  first  time  there  is  a 
physical  education  program  in  the  Spring- 
field elementary  schools. 

Too  often,  however,  the  students  are 
frustrated.  Those  who  work  at  state  schools 
and  hospitals  or  in  jails  are  horrified  at  the 


kind  of  custodial  care  they  have  to  give 
without  being  able  to  do  any  real  rehabili- 
tation. There  is  neither  the  time,  the  money, 
nor  the  support  from  the  society  in  general 
to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty. 

Dramatic  change,  however,  isn't  the  ob- 
ject of  the  program.  Ruth  Burgin,  director  of 
UYA  at  Amherst,  says,  "My  hope  is  that  the 
students  will  be  able  to  provide  new  knowl- 
edge, a  fresher  attitude  to  the  agencies.  They 
are  there  because  they  want  to  be — not  for 
the  money." 

"The  money"  is  barely  enough.  Compen- 
sation for  the  students  in  Action  is  limited 
to  a  small  stipend — less  than  $3,000  a  year 
— out  of  which  they  must  pay  tuition  and 
living  expenses.  This  level  of  support  has 
made  it  difficult  for  uya  to  bring  a  represen- 
tative group  into  the  program.  Because 
agency  jobs  involve  anywhere  from  40  to  80 
hours  of  work  a  week,  students  have  no 
time  to  supplement  their  income  by  moon- 
lighting. Many  students  from  low  income 
homes  had  to  drop  out  or  did  not  apply  at 
all. 

The  students  who  can  afford  to  partici- 
pate are,  on  the  whole,  enthusiastic.  One  of 
these,  Peter  McDonald,  who  is  spending  his 
junior  year  working  at  SALT,  says,  "work- 
ing down  here  is  like  taking  three  or  four 
majors  at  once — political  science,  social 
work,  urban  planning,  psychology — a  major 
in  cities'  problems."  A  veteran,  Peter  had 
worked  for  a  military  newspaper  when  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  and  had  started  an  un- 
derground newspaper  there. 

Another  student,  Nancy  Schroeder,  is 
doing  counseling  at  the  Northampton  Jail 
through  Hampshire-Franklin  Correctional 
Services.  She  is  an  English  major,  but  she 
had  spent  last  summer  working  with  chil- 
dren in  Harlem  and  the  summer  before  that 
on  the  staff  of  a  mental  hospital.  "Although 
I  do  love  Enghsh  and  academics,  the  per- 
sonal challenge  for  me  was  in  the  work  I  did 
in  the  summer,"  she  says.  "That's  why  I 
applied  to  Action.  I'm  now  heading  towards 
a  career  in  probation  and  correction,  relating 
it  to  public  schools." 

In  addition  to  being  a  workshop  for  solv- 
ing society's  problems.  Action  has  also 
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Nancy  Schroeder,  an  English  major,  works  in  a  jail. 


been  a  test  of  the  students'  academic  accom- 
plishments. Many  of  them  apphed  to  the 
program  because  they  felt  the  classroom  to 
be  irrelevant.  The  majority  found  they 
didn't  know  as  much  as  they  thought  they 
did. 

"There  is  no  other  way  to  learn  how  to 
apply  theory  unless  you  do  it,"  Ruth  Burgin 
explains.  "In  filling  out  their  volunteer  proj- 
ect analysis  handbook,  I  discovered  that 
many  kids  just  didn't  know  what  was 
wanted.  It  was  like  Greek.  Although  they 
did  well  in  class  it's  clear  that  they  had  trou- 
ble conceptualizing.  They  could  reel  off 
what  different  people  were  doing  but  they 
didn't  have  any  long  range  view." 


Just  as  rhetoric  about  academic  "irrele- 
vancy" was  put  to  the  test,  so  too  was  the 
ideal  "University  service." 

Action  is  not,  of  course,  either  the  only 
or  the  first  University  service  program — the 
Extension  Service  and  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion have  built  a  service  function  into  most 
of  their  programs,  and  field  work  has  always 
been  possible  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  in  many  of 
the  University's  schools  and  Golleges.  One 
example  would  be  Spanish  386,  a  tutorial 
for  Spanish-speaking  pupils  in  Holyoke. 
However,  Action  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  the 
first  effort  to  provide  field  work  as  a  major 
component  of  undergraduate  education. 

Ideally,  if  the  University  is  to  introduce 


a  field  work  component  into  its  bachelor 
degree  programs,  it  should  integrate  strictly 
academic  concerns  with  practical  experience 
in  such  a  way  that  each  reinforces  the  other. 
UYA  has  not  necessarily  accomplished  this. 
For  those  students  getting  a  professional 
degree,  such  as  in  public  health  or  business 
administration,  the  field  work  opportunity 
Action  has  offered  is  a  logical  extension  of 
their  classroom  background. 

This  was  not,  however,  usually  the  case 
with  Arts  and  Science  students.  Nancy 
Schroeder's  experience  as  an  English  major 
is  not  necessarily  increased  by  her  experi- 
ence in  the  Northampton  jail.  The  problem 
is  widely  recognized.  As  Robert  Woodbury, 
Associate  Provost  for  Special  Programs,  put 
it:  "It  is  very  difficult  to  set  up  field  work 
components  with  academic  payoffs.  What- 
ever benefits  there  are  for  the  individual." 

Action  presented  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  a  challenge :  How  to  allow 
undergraduate  majors  in  the  College  the 
benefits  of  field  work  without  compromising 
the  academic  criteria  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 
There  has  not  been  a  simple  solution. 

When  Action  was  initiated,  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  interpreted  the  en- 
abling legislation,  which  said  that  in  earning 
his  30  credits  a  student  would  not  partici- 
pate in  any  "normal"  classroom  work,  as 
meaning  that  the  student  should  participate 
in  the  equivalent  of  30  hours  of  abnormal 
work — a  tailor-made  academic  schedule. 
An  interdisciphnary  course,  worth  15  cred- 
its, was  offered  Arts  and  Science  students 
in  Action,  and  they  could  make  up  the 
other  15  credits  with  tutorials  and  independ- 
ent study. 

Unfortunately,  the  students  had  no  time 
to  devote  at  least  40  hours  a  week  to  their 
job  and  30  hours  a  week  to  their  schooling. 
They  spent  most  of  their  first  three  months 
in  the  program  working  into  their  jobs  and, 
as  Psychology  Professor  Dave  Todd  put  it, 
"fighting  off  the  University." 

Todd  is  the  sponsor  of  the  interdiscipli- 
nary course  offered  Action  students,  and 
over  the  course  of  the  year  he  was  able  to 
redesign  it  to  meet  their  needs  more  effec- 
tively. The  course  now  meets  weekly  where 


the  students  are  working,  bringing  faculty 
members  into  the  field  and  closer  to  the  stu- 
dents' experience,  and  allowing  for  closer 
interaction  in  small  groups. 

The  academic  aspect  of  the  course  has 
also  changed.  From  an  attempt  to  find  a 
common  denominator,  to  give  everyone  a 
little  bit  of  everything,  it  has  become  more 
differentiated  and  practical.  By  answering 
many  of  the  students'  objections  to  the  in- 
sularity of  the  faculty  and  the  irrelevance 
of  academics,  the  course  as  it  evolved  has 
allowed  them  to  bring  a  more  intellectual 
perspective  to  their  work.  Students  are  re- 
sponding well  to  the  redesigned  course, 
leading  Professor  Todd  to  say,  "I  don't  buy 
the  generalization  that  most  or  all  of  these 
students  are  wholly  experientially  oriented 
and  anti-intellectual." 

The  interdisciplinary  course  is  only  a  first 
step  in  the  process  of  finding  a  common 
ground  for  experiential  and  academic  ori- 
entations. A  more  fundamental  solution  will 
have  to  be  developed  soon,  as  the  University 
expands  its  service  function. 

How  Does  Your  Garbage  Grow? 

New  food  sources  from  industrial  wastes? 
A  group  of  undergraduates  has  received  a 
$12,700  National  Science  Foundation  grant 
to  research  this  possibility  this  summer.  It 
was  awarded  under  the  foundation's 
Student  Oriented  Studies  program,  which 
supports  134  student  research  projects  at 
120  U.S.  institutions.  The  projects  are  all 
aimed  at  exploring  some  of  the  country's 
pressing  problems. 

Working  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic  Institution,  the  UMass  group  will 
set  up  a  carefully  controlled  experimental 
food  chain,  with  algae  feeding  on  waste 
effluent  and  oysters  feeding  on  the  algae. 
They  will  try  effluent  from  a  brewery,  a 
pickle  plant,  a  vegetable  processing  plant 
and  possibly  from  a  paper  mill. 

"We're  basically  trying  to  find  an  energy 
source  that  hasn't  been  used  already  to 
grow  oysters  and  possibly  fish  or  similar 
foods,"  said  Glenn  P.  Bailey,  the  student 
project  director.  "We  are  taking  something 


that  would  normally  be  waste,  getting  food 
out  of  it  and  also  breaking  the  waste  down 
to  a  form  more  easily  returned  to  the  en- 
vironment," Bailey  explained.  He  heads  a 
six-student  group  working  under  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Cole,  UMass  fisheries  biologist. 
Cultures  and  tanks  will  be  set  up  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  John  H.  Ryther,  a  senior 
scientist  currently  doing  acquacultural  re- 
search involving  human  wastes.  Seed  oys- 
ters imported  from  Long  Island  will  be  fed 
in  tanks,  using  the  Japanese  string  culture 
technique,  Bailey  said.  Such  factors  as  rate 
of  flow,  temperature  and  food  concentra- 
tions will  be  carefully  controlled  to  produce 
maximum  growth. 


Bilingualism: 
More  than  language 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
which  prides  itself  on  being  the  father  of 
public  education,  is  the  first  state  to  broaden 
the  concept  of  public  education  through  leg- 
islation. A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  "providing  for  the  establishment 
and  implementation  of  programs  in  transi- 
tional bilingual  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  reim- 
bursement by  the  Commonwealth  cities, 
towns  and  school  districts  to  finance  the 
additional  costs  of  such  programs."  The 
legislation  requires  that  bilingual-bicultural 


Bilingual  education  will  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

Here  a  UMass  student  teaches  a  Puerto  Rican  child  numbers  in  Spanish. 
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education  be  provided  in  those  school  dis- 
tricts and  communities  of  the  Common- 
wealth where  twenty  or  more  linguistically 
different  children  reside. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  few  teachers  in 
the  Commonwealth  who  are  well  versed  in 
the  language  and  culture  of  the  Puerto 
Rican,  Portuguese,  Greek,  Chinese,  French, 
Italian  and  Armenian  populations  of  the 
state.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  however,  is  attempting  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  legislative  decree  and 
teacher  capability  through  a  bilingual- 
bicultural  institute  which  began  June  20 
and  will  end  August  17. 

The  institute,  the  joint  conception  of  a 
bilingual  committee  in  the  Department  of 
Hispanic  Languages  and  Literatures  and  a 
task  force  on  bilingual/bicultural  education 
in  the  School  of  Education,  is  working  with 
teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speak- 
ing students. 

The  cooperative  effort  has  been  made 
possible  by  Dean  of  Humanities  and 
Fine  Arts  Jeremiah  Allen,  who  brought  the 
two  groups  together,  and  by  the  University 
administration  in  general,  which  bent  over 
backwards  to  support  the  Institute  and  the 
promotion  of  bilingual  education.  Despite 
a  budgetary  freeze,  two  new  appointments 
were  made  to  help  the  project :  a  specialist 
on  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Spanish  department 
and  a  director  of  a  bilingual-bicultural 
program  at  the  School  of  Education. 
Moreover,  extra  courses  in  Spanish  were 
allowed  this  summer,  although  almost  all 
other  aspects  of  the  summer  school  were 
cut  back,  and  Institute  members  have  been 
allowed  to  take  12,  rather  than  the  usual  9, 
credits. 

The  Institute  can  accommodate  150 
teachers,  but  many  more  teachers  than  this 
need  bilingual-bicultural  training.  Bilingual- 
bicultural  education  isn't  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  language.  It  encompasses  the  basic 
orientation  of  the  child.  Those  who  are 
sponsoring  the  Institute  feel  that  o  bilin- 
gual-bicultural teacher  has  to  be  a  bilingual- 
bicultural  person.  Unfortunately,  bilingual- 
ism  is  equated  with  learning  English  by  too 
many  of  the  school  systems  which  serve  the 


more  than  40,000  Spanish  speaking  children 
in  the  state. 

Up  to  now,  these  children  have  been  hurt 
rather  than  helped  by  the  schools.  One  of 
the  men  responsible  for  the  Institute  ex- 
plains :  "By  ignoring  a  child's  language  and 
culture,  you  take  away  his  self-image — and 
you  don't  promote  his  education  at  all  in 
the  bargain,"  says  Seymour  Pollock. 
"Teaching  him  Spanish  as  well  as  English, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  bring  tremendous 
results.  Spanish  is  a  phonetic  language.  A 
child  fluent  in  Spanish  can  learn  to  read 
practically  overnight.  Once  he  can  read 
Spanish,  reading  English  is  much  easier." 

The  education  of  English  speaking  chil- 
dren could,  theoretically,  be  enriched  under 
the  law  as  well.  Bilingualism  is  not  a  concept 
limited  to  the  minority  language  and  cul- 
ture, as  the  Swiss  have  so  successfully  dem- 
onstrated. And  in  Texas,  where  bilingual 
education  is  a  common  phenomenon  al- 
though not  required  by  law,  English  speak- 
ing and  Spanish  speaking  children  are 
taught  in  both  languages.  However,  the 
Massachusetts  law  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
program  for  the  non-English  speaking  chil- 
dren, and  the  Institute  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  work  with  them.  "But  it  is  not,  by 
any  means,  a  program  in  English  as  a  second 
language,"  insists  Henry  Casso,  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  the  School  of  Education  and 
another  prime  mover  in  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  was  an  educational  vehicle 
even  before  it  was  convened.  The  level  of 
cooperation  between  the  Spanish  depart- 
ment and  the  School  of  Education  was  un- 
precedented, and  successful  beyond  expecta- 
tion. Nina  Scott,  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Spanish  department,  whose  tutorial 
course  in  Holyoke  has  laid  much  of  the 
groundwork  for  the  Institute,  explains :  "At 
first  we  seemed  to  be  circling  each  other — 
sizing  each  other  up — like  a  chance  meeting 
between  two  stray  dogs.  It  was  two  different 
philosophies  meeting  head  on.  But  now 
we've  established  good  teamwork — they're 
not  awed  by  the  structure  of  the  University 
like  we  are,  but  we  are  better  at  keeping 
the  internal  structure  of  the  project  going. 
It  was  a  great  breakthrough." 


Apple  polishing  c.  1972 

First  it  was  an  apple  for  a  woman  teacher 
in  high  school.  In  junior  college  three  teach- 
ers found  snacks  on  their  desks  when  they 
entered  their  classrooms,  and  last  semester 
an  assistant  professor  of  Italian  at  UMass/ 
Amherst  was  treated  to  fresh  cut  celery, 
carrots,  almonds  and  other  munchies  several 
times  a  week. 

It  wasn't  the  usual  case  of  apple  polish- 
ing. The  mysterious  gift  giver  has  chosen  to 
remain  anonymous  as  he  distributes  largess 
through  his  educational  career.  His  identity 
is  a  closely-kept  secret,  but  after  exhaustive 
investigation  we  were  able  to  track  him 
down  to  ask  the  question  "Why?" 

"I'm  not  doing  it  to  get  attention,"  he 
told  us.  "I'm  doing  it  because  it's  not  ex- 
pected." 

It  may  not  be  expected  but  it  is  deeply 
appreciated,  and  his  generosity  is  catching. 
One  day  he  brought  donuts  for  his  Spanish 
class.  "In  order  for  me  to  have  something 
I  bring  it  in  for  everyone,"  he  explained. 
The  idea  caught  on  and  the  six  students  in 
the  class  took  turns  bringing  in  the  break- 
fast. 

The  most  recent  recipient  of  the  anony- 
mous food  donations,  Robert  Bongiorno, 
teacher  of  Italian  140,  said  that  he  enjoyed 
the  snacks  not  only  because  they  came  at 
noon  time  but  because  sharing  the  food  with 
the  students  in  his  class  contributed  to  a 
relaxed  atmosphere.  He  noted,  "I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  choice  of  foods  too — my 
kind  of  food,  and  the  student  was  doing  it 
because  he  liked  me.  At  least,  I  hope  so." 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  anonymous 
donor.  "Usually  I  do  it  for  teachers  I  like." 
he  said.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  gave 
an  apple  to  a  teacher  he  didn't  like  in  order 
to  test  the  teacher's  reactions.  His  experi- 
ment was  revealing.  The  teacher  didn't  ask 
the  usual  question,  "Who  gave  me  the  ap- 
ple?" He  just  walked  into  the  room,  saw  the 
apple,  and  threw  it  away. 


A  mass  transit  guinea  pig 

The  problem  of  moving  people  into  and 
around  the  rapidly  expanding,  congested 
university  campuses  of  the  seventies  is  one 
result  of  the  education  explosion.  Since  this 
is  also  a  reflection  of  the  transportation 
problems  affecting  the  population  centers  of 
the  nation,  universities  can  be  used  to  test 
ways  to  alleviate  these  problems. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Am- 
herst has  been  chosen  to  be  this  kind  of 
mass  transit  guinea  pig.  A  $475,411  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, to  be  administered  by  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  supplemented  by  $227,728 
in  money,  labor,  and  services  from  UMass, 
will  fund  a  free  bus  transportation  system 
beginning  in  February  1973. 

It  may  surprise  some  that  the  campus  is 
an  appropriate  site  for  a  mass  transit  ex- 
periment. Despite  its  rural  stereotype,  it  has 
definite  urban  characteristics :  28,500  peo- 
ple working  daily  on  1,100  acres  is  sufficient 
density  to  curl  the  hair  of  many  an  urban 
mayor.  Moreover,  this  population  has  al- 
ways been  dependent  on  automobiles,  and 
so  the  traffic  density  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant. This  year  the  number  of  automobiles 
registered  by  University  students  and  per- 
sonnel was  17,850.  Finally,  it  is  a  captive 
population,  one  that  can  be  easily  affected 
by  University  policy. 

The  point  of  the  experiment  is  to  see  how 


people  change  their  commuting  patterns 
(both  to  campus  and  around  campus)  when 
confronted  by  the  following  alternatives :  a 
bus  system  that  is  free,  efficient  (on  a  sched- 
ule of  every  8  minutes),  and  convenient 
(many  stops  and  a  route  that  will  cover 
Routes  9  east  and  116  north  as  well  as  all 
major  arteries  of  the  campus)  as  opposed  to 
individual  transportation  when  it  will  be- 
come increasingly  inconvenient  to  use  a  car. 
It  is  hoped  that,  eventually,  North  Pleasant 
Street  will  be  closed  as  it  passes  through 
the  campus.  Other  access  will  be  limited 
immediately.  Parking  fees  will  go  up,  park- 
ing fines  will  be  more  stringent,  some  park- 
ing lots  will  be  closed  and  those  that  are  not 
will  be  strictly  limited  to  those  vehicles  as- 
signed to  them. 

The  presence  of  buses  on  the  campus  will 
not,  in  itself,  be  an  innovation.  About  five 
years  ago,  the  Physical  Plant  operated  a 
shuttle  bus  during  the  cold  months  of  the 
year.  Two  buses  ran  in  a  continuous  figure 
eight  around  the  campus,  but  there  was  no 
schedule  and,  if  a  bus  was  needed  for  a  trip 
somewhere  else,  there  was  no  bus  at  all. 

The  Student  Senate  began  its  own  transit 
system  three  years  ago  with  two  buses  and 
an  undergraduate  manager  of  transpor- 
tation. Two  more  buses  and  a  highway 
coach  were  acquired  subsequently,  bringing 
the  fleet  to  a  total  of  five  vehicles.  Last  year 
there  were  three  shuttle  routes  utilizing 
three  of  these  buses  running  on  a  continu- 


ous 7:30  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  schedule.  The 
coach  was  used  primarily  by  r.s.o.  groups 
for  trips  off  campus,  and  the  fifth  bus  was 
used  in  a  training  program  for  the  35  stu- 
dent drivers.  The  program  was  directed  by 
an  undergraduate  manager  and  two  assist- 
ant managers. 

The  Student  Senate  was  responsible  for 
purchasing  the  vehicles  and  maintenance 
materials,  while  the  University  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  students,  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance labor  and  provided  fuel. 

Besides  reducing  the  incidents  of  students 
late  to  class  and  people  falling  on  the  ice, 
the  shuttle  demonstrated  how  responsible 
and  efficient  students  could  be  when  given 
the  opportunity.  The  day-to-day  operation 
of  much  of  the  new  program  will  be  in  their 
hands,  and  the  Student  Senate  will  provide 
three  of  the  12  buses  to  be  used. 

The  grant  funds  the  project  through  Jan- 
uary 1974,  but  the  University  is  committed 
to  maintaining  bus  service  after  that.  It  is 
hoped  that  as  many  as  5,000  vehicles  could 
be  eliminated,  which  would  significantly  al- 
leviate the  traffic  problems  for  the  town  as 
well  as  the  campus. 


Scoreboard 


PETER  F.  PASCARELLI  '71 

When  the  UMass  baseball  season  began,  the 
goal  was  the  NCAA  championship  in 
Omaha.  But  losses  at  Maine  and  a  heart- 
breaking 20-inning  loss  to  UConn  on  the 
last  weekend  of  the  season  snuffed  out  these 
high  hopes. 

Coach  Dick  Bergquist's  nine  featured  an 
overpowering,  young  pitching  staff.  Fresh- 
man Mike  Flanagan  did  not  allow  an  earned 
run  until  the  last  week  of  the  season.  Junior 
Tom  White  had  a  bundle  of  shutouts  and 
was  the  stopper  of  the  staff.  Also  included 
were  hard-throwing  sophomores  Chip  Baye 
and  John  Olson,  junior  Tom  Austin  (the 
top  relief  pitcher),  and  sophomores  Eric 
Levine  and  Steve  Merrill. 

The  team  streaked  to  13  straight  wins 
until  traveling  to  Orono,  Maine  and  losing 
two  tough  games  back  to  back.  The  Redmen 
now  had  to  win  all  remaining  Yankee  Con- 
ference games  just  to  force  a  playoff  with 
UConn  for  the  right  to  qualify  for  the  play- 
offs. 

The  season  came  down  to  the  last  week- 
end and  a  game  at  Lorden  Field.  In  one  of 
the  classic  duels  in  college  baseball  history, 
UMass  took  a  2-0  lead  with  single  runs  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  innings,  but  UConn  took 
advantage  of  some  control  trouble  by  Flana- 
gan and  tied  the  score  in  the  eighth. 

Then  the  marathon  began.  With  Austin 
pitching  flawless  relief  ball,  the  teams 
battled  until  the  18th  inning  when  UConn 
broke  through  for  a  go-ahead  run  off  White. 
UMass  came  right  back  in  the  bottom  of 
the  inning  to  tie  things  up.  In  the  20th, 
UConn,  with  only  one  hit,  scored  six  runs, 
four  unearned,  and  the  Redmen's  great  sea- 
son ended  16-5. 

The  Redmen  did  not  have  the  power  hit- 
ting of  a  year  ago,  but  the  hitting  was  more 


than  adequate,  with  Brian  Martin,  Ron 
Beauvriage,  Mark  Palau,  Dan  Kelly  and 
Flanagan.  It  was  a  disappointing  end  to 
what  was  such  a  promising  season,  but 
most  of  the  squad  returns  next  year. 

Dick  Garber's  lacrosse  team  continued  to 
be  a  New  England  powerhouse  as  they  ran 
up  a  11-3  record  and  qualified  for  a  berth 
in  the  U.S.  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Associa- 
tion tournament.  The  Redmen  bested  Bowl- 
ing Green  at  Alumni  Stadium  in  the  quarter- 
final game,  before  losing  to  highly  ranked 
Hobart  13-2.  The  team  boasted  one  of  the 
top  scoring  attacks  in  the  East.  Leading  the 
way  was  one  of  the  nation's  top  scorers, 
Charlie  Hardy,  with  j^  points.  He  got  a  lot 
of  help  from  Paul  Ritch  and  John  Eagle. 
Bruce  Crawford  was  a  standout  in  goal. 

Among  the  regular  season  highlights 
were  wins  over  Harvard,  Yale  and  Amherst. 
A  close  loss  to  Brown  cost  the  Redmen  a 
share  of  the  New  England  title,  but  UMass 
in  final  rankings  held  second  place  by  a 
wide  margin. 

Coach  Ken  O'Brian  continued  to  make 
Yankee  Conference  track  titles  his  own  per- 
sonal property,  as  the  Redmen  rolled  to 
another  Conference  win,  amassing  72  points 
to  58  earned  by  the  nearest  to  finish,  Rhode 
Island.  There  were  a  host  of  great  individual 
performances,  with  hurdler  Jim  Graves 
chosen  the  team's  most  valuable  performer. 

Also  a  standout  was  footballer  Paul 
Metallo,  who  set  a  Conference  record  with 
a  9.4  clocking  in  the  100-yard  dash.  What 
made  the  performance  even  more  impressive 
was  the  fact  that  Metallo  had  only  been 
practicing  track  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
record-setting  run  was  into  a  strong  wind. 

Randy  Thomas  was  another  individual 
winner,  in  the  two  mile  run.  A  big  feature 
of  the  team  was  depth,  with  the  Redmen 
placing  in  most  events. 

Steve  Kosakowski's  tennis  team  defended 
its  Conference  title  successfully  in  the  tour- 
nament held  at  UMass.  The  team  had  mostly 
freshmen  and  sophomores  in  key  places,  al- 
though veterans  Chris  Coffin  and  Ed  Dona- 
hue were  standouts. 

A  young  (mostly  freshmen)  golf  team 


under  first-year  coach  Fan  Goudette  man- 
aged a  7-4  record  overall  and  a  fourth  place 
in  the  Conference  meet.  The  big  star  was 
top  medalist  Richard  Towle. 

The  spring  performances  insured  that 
UMass  would  again  win  the  Keaney  Trophy, 
emblem  of  overall  Yankee  Conference  su- 
premacy. This  marks  the  eighth  straight 
year  the  University  has  won  the  title,  the 
ninth  time  in  the  ten  years  the  trophy  has 
been  in  existence. 

Football  Coach  Dick  MacPherson  was  proud 
of  his  squad's  progress  during  spring  prac- 
tice and  the  annual  intrasquad  game.  The 
team  should  feature  an  explosive  offense. 
It  has  good  run-pass  balance,  with  Metallo 
leading  the  ground  attack,  along  with  re- 
turnee Tim  Berra  and  Dick  Cummings,  who 
was  ineligible  a  year  ago.  Passing  will  be 
provided  by  multi-talented  quarterback  Piel 
Pennington,  and  receivers  Steve  Schubert 
and  newcomer  John  Healey. 

Coach  MacPherson  was  also  pleased  with 
some  of  his  defensive  talent,  especially  de- 
fensive lineman  Johnny  Jones  and  line- 
backer Doug  Winslow.  If  replacements  can 
be  found  in  the  offensive  line  to  exploit  the 
explosive  backfield,  and  if  the  inexperienced 
defense  matures  quickly,  it  could  be  an  ex- 
citing fall. 
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Tragedy  and  Triumph 


MARK  VOGLER  '73 


It's  another  day  of  practice  on  the  tennis 
courts  of  UMass.  The  coach  detects 
something  wrong  with  one  of  his  player's 
serves.  He  corrects  the  flaw  and  then  moves 
on  to  check  the  rest  of  his  students. 

In  the  next  court,  a  student  is  having 
difficulty  with  his  returns.  But  the  coach 
quickly  diagnoses  the  problem,  and  the 
player  is  soon  performing  up  to  par. 

The  coach  is  Steve  Kosakowski,  a  life- 
long resident  of  Amherst,  who  has  been 
coaching  tennis  teams  at  the  University  for 
24  years.  Age  is  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
him;  he'll  be  60  in  November.  Yet  he  still 
functions  well  enough  to  turn  out  Yankee 
Conference  Champions — four  in  the  last 
five  years. 

Kosakowski  roams  around  the  courts  like 
he  owns  them.  He  knows  his  players.  He 
knows  how  to  handle  them.  In  fact,  he 
knows  so  much  about  tennis  that  he  could 
coach  blindfolded. 

Which  is  exactly  what  he  has  had  to  do 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Steve  Kosakowski  is 
blind.  To  look  at  him  on  the  courts,  you'd 
never  know.  The  only  tell-tale  to  his  handi- 
cap rnight  be  the  dark  sun  glasses  he  wears, 
should  it  be  an  overcast  day. 

"It's  a  tragedy,"  says  UMass  tennis 
player  Steve  Ferber.  "It  must  be  murderous 
for  the  guy,  having  been  active  for  50  years 
of  his  life,  and  then  losing  his  sight  like 
that.  He  can't  read  the  paper.  He  can't 
watch  television.  I  guess  tennis  is  one  of 
the  few  things  that  he  has  left  in  life  now. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  does  it,  but  he 
manages.  It's  a  fairly  tough  thing  to  react 
to,  especially  at  his  age.  And  to  come  out  of 
it  on  top  the  way  he  has  done  has  been  a 
triumph  all  right.  He's  done  the  impossible, 
mainly  because  he's  such  a  cool  guy." 


The  handicap  which  has  forced  Kosakow- 
ski to  make  adjustments  late  in  life  was 
the  result  of  glaucoma.  It  wasn't  an  over- 
night thing,  but  by  the  time  the  disease  had 
been  detected,  it  was  too  late. 

As  a  result,  Kosakowski's  vision  has 
dwindled  to  just  shadow  proportions  in 
one  eye.  Medical  men  hope  they  have  at 
|least  stabilized  the  condition,  but  the  coach 
reports  that  it  has  worsened  over  the  past 
six  months.  The  question  is,  what  can  he  do 
when  he's  totally  blind? 

His  record  speaks  for  itself.  At  this  stage 
of  his  coaching  career,  total  blindness  prob- 
ably wouldn't  make  that  much  difference. 
Kosakowski  has  guided  the  UMass  netmen 
to  12  Yankee  Conference  titles.  He 
owns  a  career  coaching  record  of  155-61, 
very  likely  the  best  percentage  by  a  coach 
in  any  UMass  sport. 

He's  had  two  unbeaten  clubs,  in  '60  (7- 
o)  and  '69  (5-0).  And  in  times  of  crisis 
when  his  sight  failed  him,  UMass  copped 
back-to-back  YanCon  titles  ('68-'69).  What 
more  could  you  ask  from  any  coach? 

Yet,  how  does  he  do  it?  What  gives  him 
the  drive  to  continue? 

"You  can  either  take  it  in  stride,"  he  says, 
"or  .  .  .  what  other  way  is  there,  really,  to 
take  it?  You  just  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  that  it's  got  to  be  that  way.  And  if 
you  start  crying,  it's  all  over. 

"It  does  present  a  problem  when  it  comes 
down  to  enjoying  the  everyday  pleasures  of 
life.  Playing  the  sport  since  childhood,  my 
handicap  really  hasn't  bothered  me  that 
much  in  coaching  tennis.  I  know  how  to 
find  my  way  around  tennis  courts  because  I 
know  where  I  am.  Take  me  out  of  my  area, 
and  I'm  lost.  I'll  even  ask  for  help.  I'm 
not  that  brave  about  my  condition." 

How  long  does  Kosakowski  want  to  con- 
tinue to  coach? 

"As  long  as  I  am  physically  able.  And  I 
want  to  reach  the  retirement  age,  whatever 
that  is.  I  love  it,  and  to  me,  it's  a  part  of  my 
life. 

"One  of  the  big  things  to  me  has  been 
the  kids  that  I've  worked  with.  They're 
super.  They're  really  great.  They've  had  an 
awful  lot  to  do  with  my  success.  I've  been 


happy  with  every  one  of  'em." 

Tennis  player  Farber  says  that  although 
Kosakowski  has  noticeable  limitations  as  a 
coach,  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

"He's  gotten  to  the  point  where  he's  just 
about  totally  blind,  and  the  players  can't 
figure  out  how  he  does  it.  Obviously  he's 
got  to  be  restricted  to  a  great  extent.  But 
he's  got  such  an  amazing  amount  of  tennis 
sense  in  him,  that  he's  capable  of  correct- 
ing mistakes. 

"Coach  Kosakowski  was  standing  at  base 
line  one  day  and  spotted  two  flaws  in  Fred 
Braley's  service  and  corrected  them  both. 
Neither  Fred  nor  I  could  tell  how  he  did  it. 
But  both  his  corrections  were  right. 

"He's  a  very  personable  guy,  he  knows 
how  to  handle  his  players.  You're  able  to 
develop  a  pretty  close  rapport  with  him. 
Because  tennis  means  so  much  to  him, 
you  have  a  stronger  desire  to  win  for  him. 
What  he  lacks  in  coaching  ability  because  of 
his  handicap,  the  players  make  up  with  a 
greater  incentive  to  win  for  him.  He's  a 
hell  of  a  guy." 

Kosakowski's  name  hasn't  always  been 
linked  to  tennis.  In  war  time  he  showed  as 
much  devotion  to  his  country  as  he  would 
toward  any  sport  he  ever  participated  in. 
Serving  four  and  one-half  years  in  the  Anti- 
Aircraf  t  Division  of  the  United  States 
Army,  he  established  the  longest  length  of 
time  spent  by  any  Amherst  serviceman  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

In  his  career  at  UMass,  Kosakowski  had 
the  distinction  of  coaching  every  sport 
the  Aggies  of  Stockbridge  ever  had.  He  likes 
to  joke  about  the  baseball  team  which  he 
organized  at  the  request  of  students.  It 
didn't  quite  get  off  the  ground.  Interest 
slacked  off  so  much  that  by  the  third  game, 
Kosakowski  himself  was  called  upon  to 
handle  the  catching  chores. 

In  1947  he  was  asked  to  fill  in  as  hockey 
coach  and  reestablish  the  sport,  which  had  ■ 
been  discontinued  since  1938.  He  got  the 
puck  rolling  again,  and  put  in  13  seasons 
before  his  eye  condition  forced  him,  reluc- 
tantly, to  resign.  Kosakowski's  "ice-less 
wonders"  compiled  a  not-too-impressive 
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73-118-4  log,  but  the  conditions  were  im- 
possible. 

"It  got  so  bad  that  I  couldn't  tell  who 
was  on  the  ice,"  he  recalls.  "It  was  either 
leaving  hockey,  or  getting  myself  killed  out 
there.  But  the  one  thing  that  I  got  out  of 
hockey  was  being  inducted  into  the  Hockey 
Coaches  Hall  of  Fame  in  1969. 

"It  was  too  much  to  run  a  hockey  pro- 
gram on  a  shoe  string  like  we  did.  When  I 
was  coaching,  it  was  bush — bush  league 
circumstances  and  bush  league  backing. 
My  big  thrill  in  hockey  was  beating  Am- 
herst College  5-4  the  day  Orr  Rink  was 
dedicated.  It  felt  good  because  I  was  a 
townee." 

There  aren't  many  thrills  left  for  Steve 
Kosakowski,  but  he  is  philosophical. 

"It  could  always  be  worse,"  he  says.  "I'm 
thankful  for  what  I've  got.  I'm  fortunate  to 
be  in  the  condition  that  I'm  in.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  starving.  There  are 
more  suffering  with  bad  diseases.  There 
are  still  others  with  physical  handicaps 
worse  than  mine. 

"Yes,  it's  easy  to  feel  sorry  for  your- 
self. But  then  take  a  look  at  the  person 
who's  worse  off  than  you  are.  Then  you 
won't  think  that  you're  in  such  bad  shape." 
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Classes  in  the  spotlight 


Alumni  were  invited  "to  return  to  the 
tranquility  of  Amherst/'  but  they  found  a 
busy  schedule  awaiting  them  on  reunion 
weekend.  Lavish  meals,  thought-provoking 
seminars,  and  informative  presentations  by 
Chancellor  Randolph  W.  Bromery  and 
President  Robert  Wood  characterized  the 
weekend. 

Hundreds  of  alumni  were  present  from 
the  classes  of  1912, 1913, 1916, 1917, 1919, 
1922, 1927, 1932, 1937, 1942, 1947, 1952, 
1957,  and  1962.  Special  recognition  went  to 
the  Class  of  1922,  which  had  an  excellent 
turnout  for  its  fiftieth  reunion. 

Recognition  was  also  paid  to  select  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Century  Club  for  their 
consistent  support  of  the  University.  The 
weekend  was  also  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  outstanding  alumni:  Joseph  H. 
Forest  '28,  Alton  H.  Gustafson  '26,  Evan  V. 
Johnston  '50,  and  Alvan  S.  Ryan  '34.  Former 
athletic  director  and  Dean  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation Warren  P.  McGuirk  also  received  an 
award. 

Finally,  on  the  occasion  of  their  thirtieth 
reunion,  the  Class  of  1942  presented  the 
University  with  $1,159.97,  ^  reunion  gift. 
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Alumni  Report 


JAMES  DeW.  PERRY 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

I  would  like  to  start  off  by  telling  you  some 
things  you  may  not  know  about  yourselves. 

Thanks  to  the  computer,  we  now  have 
up-to-date  statistics  on  our  alumni.  Of  the 
35,789  alumni  on  our  records,  65V0  have 
graduated  since  i960  and  85''/o  since  1950. 
Eighty-four  per  cent  live  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states.  Our  largest 
club  area  is  the  Boston  area  with  6,457 
alumni,  followed  by  the  Springfield,  Worces- 
ter, Amherst-Northampton,  North  Shore, 
and  New  York-New  Jersey  areas  in  that 
order. 

Besides  helping  us  draw  a  statistical  pro- 
file of  our  alumni,  the  computer  has  allowed 
us  to  streamline  our  mailing  and  record- 
keeping operation.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
always  errors  in  this  kind  of  changeover.  If 
your  mailings  are  incorrectly  addressed, 
please  let  us  know  and  we  will  be  happy  to 
make  the  necessary  corrections. 

As  you  may  know,  a  persistent  problem 
for  the  Alumni  Office  has  been  the  budget. 
With  the  help  of  Associate  Alumni  Presi- 
dent Paul  G.  Marks  '57  and  Chancellor  Ran- 
dolph W.  Bromery,  we  have  at  last  stabil- 
ized this  situation.  The  University  has 
provided  $55,000  more  regular  funding  this 
year  than  in  the  past,  and  in  addition  has 
provided  more  than  $100,000  to  pay  off 
outstanding  debts. 

At  this  writing  we  are  negotiating  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
and  are  hopeful  that  more  good  news  is  yet 
to  come.  While  a  state  university  will  always 
have  to  be  stringent  in  its  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  we  believe  that  we  will  at 
last  have  the  necessary  resources  to  begin 
the  kind  of  serious  development  program 
the  alumni  have  wanted  for  so  long. 

Part  of  the  new  development  program 


will  be  a  revitalized  Alumni  Fund  Program 
beginning  in  September.  We  expect  to  give 
a  wide  range  of  opportunities  for  alumni  to 
restrict  their  gifts  to  specified  areas  within 
the  University.  We  wonder  how  many  of 
you  in  Massachusetts  would  be  willing  to 
give  us  one  evening  of  your  time  to  join 
fellow  alumni  in  a  telephone  campaign.  For 
the  first  time,  we  are  making  plans  to  reach 
about  a  quarter  of  our  alumni  by  telephone. 
If  you  would  like  to  devote  an  evening  to 
this  effort,  please  let  us  know. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  to  provide 
alumni  programs  that  will  interest  you.  The 
search  for  a  new  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
is  well  underway,  and  we  hope  to  have  him 
on  board  in  time  to  plan  the  fall's  activities. 
He,  too,  will  need  volunteers  to  help  organ- 
ize. We  would  also  like  you  to  tell  us  what 
kinds  of  programs  you  want — social,  aca- 
demic, athletic,  or  whatever  else  interests 
you. 

The  greatest  success  of  the  spring  has 
been  a  theatre  party  organized  by  the  Pio- 
neer Valley  (Springfield  area)  Club.  Several 
active  club  members  were  able  to  sell  a 
block  of  nearly  100  tickets.  The  play  was 
followed  by  a  University  of  Massachusetts 
party  with  the  cast. 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Capital 
Area  Club  brought  60  people  (alumni  and 
their  families  and  friends)  together  for  a 
seafood  dinner  May  13.  Dan  Melley  '55, 
UMass  director  of  public  affairs,  and  Ed 
Fouhy  '56,  Washington,  D.C.  producer  for 
"The  CBS  News  with  Walter  Cronkite," 
were  the  featured  speakers.  Noting  that  this 
was  "one  of  the  most  successful  alumni  ses- 
sions we  have  had  in  several  years,"  Wilbur 
Buck  '31  reports  that  Dan's  talk  on  what 
was  happening  to  people  on  the  campus  and 
Ed's  account  of  his  China  trip  were  well 
received.  The  club's  new  officers  are :  Ed- 
ward M.  Fouhy  '56,  President;  Joseph  W. 
Crocetta  '60,  Vice-President;  Richard  E. 
Pelkey  '56,  Treasurer;  and  Elizabeth  Pelkey, 
Secretary. 

The  annual  Florida  "Mass  Aggie"  lunch- 
eon was  held  March  18  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  Bill  Davis  '14,  who  sponsored  the 


meeting,  was  sick  and  could  not  attend,  but 
eight  alumni,  many  of  them  with  their 
wives,  gathered  for  the  occasion.  Most  of 
those  present  were  from  the  older  classes 
and  the  consensus  was  that  it  was  time  for 
younger  alumni,  together  with  the  Alumni 
Office,  to  support  these  meetings.  Paul 
Murray  '57,  the  youngest  alumnus  present, 
is  interested  in  the  formation  of  an  alumni 
club  in  Florida  and  he  will  be  working  on 
this  with  The  Reverend  Julian  Rea  '19. 
Interested  alumni  should  write  Paul  in  care 
of  me  at  the  Alumni  Office. 

The  Greater  Delaware  Valley  Alumni 
Club  held  its  spring  dinner  dance  in  Cherry 
Hill,  New  Jersey  on  March  18.  The  event, 
planned  by  the  Vice-President,  Bill  Schef- 
fer  '57,  was  attended  by  about  60  alumni 
and  spouses.  Evan  V.  Johnston  '50,  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  Continuing  Education  for 
Program  Development,  was  the  after-dinner 
speaker.  He  brought  the  club  up  to  date  on 
recent  activities  at  the  University,  and  on 
his  new  role  with  the  University. 

Newly  elected  officers  were :  Bill  Lawrence 
'55,  President;  Bill  Scheffer  '57  and  Dick 
Jackson  '49,  Vice-Presidents,  New  Jersey; 
John  Donnelly  '55,  Vice-President,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Jane  Thompson  Caruvana  '58,  Secre- 
tary; and  Pancheta  Scott  Clayton  '63, 
Treasurer. 

On  June  17  the  club  will  hold  its  Annual 
family  outing  at  Camp  Hideaway,  planned 
by  John  Donnelly. 

Speaking  of  future  events,  you  might 
want  to  note  that  Homecoming  will  be 
October  28.  UMass  will  meet  UConn  in  a 
contest  which  will  surely  be  well  worth 
watching. 

The  University's  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Office  has  asked  us  to  pass  word 
to  you  that  they  are  looking  for  alumni 
who  would  be  willing  to  help  advise  stu- 
dents who  want  to  pursue  careers  similar 
to  their  own.  If  any  of  you  would  like  to 
help,  please  let  me  know. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
we  are  looking  for  a  strong  alumni  program 
that  can  be  of  benefit  to  you  and  to  the 
University.  We  welcome  your  comments, 
your  suggestions,  and  your  support. 
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The  Classes  Report 


The  following  information  was  received  by 
the  alumni  office  before  May  12,  1972. 


1915 

Sumner  Dole  received  the  Gold  Key  Award 
from  the  Connecticut  Sports  Writers'  AlUance. 
After  25  years  at  UConn,  where  he  was  both 
an  administrator  and  a  mainstay  of  the  ath- 
letic program,  Mr.  Dole  "retired"  to  various 
towns  and  private  schools  in  Connecticut 
where  he  has  consistently  promoted  sports. 
He  is  commissioner  of  the  New  England  Inter- 
collegiate Football  Association. 

The  Twenties 

Russell  Noyes  '24  retired  in  June  from  his 
position  as  professor  of  English  at  Indiana 
University  where  he  had  taught  since  1928. 
He  and  his  wife  are  attending  the  Rydal  Mount 
Summer  Conference  in  England,  after  which 
they  will  tour  Italy  and  Greece.  He  writes  that 
he  is  looking  forward  to  seeing  old  friends  at 
the  Class  of  1924's  50th  reunion. 

John  G.  Read  '24,  a  professor  of  science 
education  at  Boston  University  before  his  re- 
tirement in  1967,  has  moved  to  Dennis,  Mass. 
where  he  is  consultant  to  Education  Redirec- 
tion and  Recycling  at  Wareham  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education.  His 
wife,  the  former  Helen  Grout  '25,  is  an  artist 
and  craft  teacher  for  the  Creative  Handcrafts 
Shop  in  Gill. 

Paul  V.  Vrese  '28,  director  of  the  Meyer 
Arboretum  and  naturalist  for  the  County  of 
Westchester  (N.Y.)  Department  of  Parks,  Re- 
creation and  Conservation,  is  author  of  Wom- 
an's Day's  "101  Gardening  and  Outdoor 
Ideas." 

C.  Shepley  Cleaves  '29,  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  Cape  Haze  Associates.  He 
will  be  concerned  with  conservation  and  eco- 
logical matters  and  will  investigate  all  phases 
of  environmental  control. 


The  Thirties 

Dr.  William  B.  Coen  '52  was  recently  honored 
for  his  services  as  president  of  the  Wesson 
Memorial  Hospital  medical  staff  and  director 
of  clinical  services. 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Southworth  '34  is  a  professor 
in  cross  disciplines  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Madison  and  holds  a  double  appoint- 
ment in  the  schools  of  education  and  medicine. 
In  1968  he  was  presented  with  the  William  A. 
Howe  Award  by  the  American  School  Health 
Association.  Dr.  Southworth  ranks  teaching 
before  research  and  community  service  as  his 
most  satisfying  activity.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Ruth  Redman  '34,  have  two  children. 

George  H.  Allen  '36,  executive  vice-president 
and  publisher  of  Fawcett  Publication's  maga- 
zine division,  has  been  elected  vice-chairman 
of  The  Advertising  Research  Foundation  and 
to  a  second  three-year  term  as  director  of  The 
Advertising  Council. 

Owen  S.  Trask  '36  retired  last  July  as  a  4-H 
specialist  after  30  years  with  the  University 
of  Connecticut  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
He  has  continued  in  a  part-time  position  as 
consultant  to  International  Extension  Pro- 
grams and  is  presently  cooperating  with  Joseph 
Keohan  of  the  UMass  4-H  department  planning 
and  supervising  a  trip  to  Ireland  in  August  for 
175  4-H  members  and  families  in  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  The  group 
will  visit  Irish  Young  Farmers,  some  of  whom 
were  in  Amherst  last  October. 

The  Forties 

James  J.  Kline  '41  has  been  named  Executive 
Vice-President  for  the  National  Freight  Com- 
pany, Vineland,  N.J. 

Bertram  Libon  '47,  president  and  treasurer  of 
Libon  Motors,  Inc.  in  Boston,  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  New  England  Volkswagon  Dis- 
tributor-Dealer Advisory  Council.  Bert  was 
recently  elected  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Automobile  Dealers  Association.  He 
resides  in  Newton  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Henry  F.  Colton,  Jr.  'ng,  an  18-year  veteran 
with  the  Carrier  Air  Conditioning  Company 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  merchan- 
dising coordinator  and  will  supervise  merchan- 
dising activities  within  the  firm's  national 
distributor-dealer  organization.  He  and  his 
wife  have  three  children. 

Milton  Shore  '49  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive vice-president,  Morse  Shoe,  Inc.  of 
Canton,  Mass. 


Deborah  Liberman  Solomon  '49  received  her 
M.S.  degree  in  teaching  from  American  Inter- 
national College. 

1950 

Bill  Brass  and  his  wife  Jeri  run  Lambscroft,  a 
home  for  Christian  Science  children  with  spe- 
cial problems.  Lambscroft  is  in  Wisconsin. 

Robert  M.  Gardner  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Agawam,  Mass. 
He  and  his  wife  have  a  daughter.  Amy  Ruth, 
born  June  21,  1971. 

Dr.  7.  Perry  Lane  has  been  named  Regional 
Fisheries  Extension  Coordinator  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Northeast 
Region.  He  is  responsible  for  Federal  extension 
activities  in  the  marine  area  for  the  coastal 
states  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  the  Great 
Lakes  States. 

Col.  Ralph  B.  Osgood,  Jr.  has  retired  from 
the  Army  and  is  now  director  of  professional 
relations  for  the  Associated  Hospital  Service 
in  Maine. 

Capt.  Eugene  A.  Taylor  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  will 
become  director  of  n.o.a.a.  Fleet  Operations. 
Capt.  Taylor,  who  has  been  deputy  associate 
director  for  fleet  operations,  will  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  lower  half. 

Dexter  H.  Osgood  and  his  wife  Patricia  are 
living  in  Sharon,  Mass.;  he  is  transportation 
officer  for  the  Framingham  Women's  Reforma- 
tory. 

1951 

David  L.  Young,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  faculty  since  1967, 
has  been  appointed  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  landscape  architecture  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

1955 

Donald  F.  Adeletti  and  his  wife  Janet  have  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  Susan  Marie,  their  fourth 
child  and  first  daughter,  born  on  December  10, 
1971.  Don  is  a  partner  with  Meyers  Brothers 
&  Co.,  certified  public  accountants. 

Gerald  A.  Chrusciel  has  been  promoted  to 
vice-president,  marketing  by  Ragu  Foods,  Inc. 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  subsidiary  of  Chese- 
brough-Pond's  Inc. 

Louis  R.  Glinka  is  employed  by  IBM  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

Ronald  Gottesman,  co-author  of  Guidebook 
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to  Film  published  last  January  by  Holt  Rine- 
hart  and  Winston,  has  accepted  a  position  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Parkside  as  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  humanistic  studies. 

Dr.  William  C.  Lawrence,  recipient  of  a 
three-year  research  grant  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  for  biochemical  studies 
on  Herpe-virus  infection,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  associate  professor  of  microbiology 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  was  appointed  to 
the  Graduate  Group  in  Microbiology  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Peter  Robinson,  who  received  his  ph.d.  from 
Boston  University  in  1969,  is  teaching  philoso- 
phy at  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso. 

1956 

Lt.  Col.  Harry  T.  Johnson,  Jr.  is  stationed  over- 
seas. 

Ronald  F.  Musto  is  a  production  editor  in  the 
college  division  of  the  Addison-Wesley  Pub- 
lishing Company  in  Reading,  Mass. 

1957 

Cdr.  Ralph  F.  Doe  is  stationed  overseas. 

Neil  B.  Cordon  has  been  appointed  associate 
actuary  of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  An- 
nuity Association  and  the  College  Retirement 
Equities  Fund  of  New  York  City.  Neil  and  his 
wife  have  three  children. 

Paul  H.  McCuinness,  vice-president  of  Bos- 
ton Gas,  graduated  recently  from  the  advanced 
management  program  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Ceraldine  Witkop  Washington  is  teaching 
in  Stephenville,  Tex. 

John  F.  Welch,  general  manager  of  General 
Electric's  chemical  and  metallurgical  division 
in  Pittsfield,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president 
of  the  company. 

1958 

George  H.  Blomstrom  is  working  for  the 
u.s.D.A.  Office  of  Inspector  General  in  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Janice 
Cockhurn. 

Robert  J.  DeValle  has  been  named  second 
vice-president  in  the  agency  division  of  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Springfield. 

Robert  L.  Klein,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Amherst  district  of  Western  Mass.  Electric 


Company  since  1970,  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  Hampshire  area. 

Robert  C.  Osborne,  a  real  estate  investment 
specialist  with  13  years  experience,  has  joined 
the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Montpelier,  Vt.  as  assistant  director  of  real 
estate  equities. 

1959 

Lawrence  D.  Beaupre  is  general  manager  of 
the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  de  Puerto 
Rico.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ellen  Ander- 
son '60,  have  two  children:  Josie,  10,  and 
Douglas,  8.  Lon  writes  that  Ellen  "is  filling  her 
days  by  commuting  between  the  golf  course, 
the  beach  and  the  pool." 

Judith  Abrams  Ehrenberg  received  an  m.h.r. 
degree  from  American  International  College. 

Douglas  A.  Guyett  is  a  city  planner  and 
redevelopment  administrator  for  the  City  of 
Holyoke. 

Maj.  William  A.  Wood,  having  served  two 
tours  in  Viet  Nam  with  the  Army,  is  director 
of  data  processing  at  the  Presidio,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Maj.  Wood  has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  and  Meritorious  Service  Medal. 

1960 

Robert  M.  Trider  has  been  promoted  to  produc- 
tion manager  at  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

1961 

Richard  P.  Herman  is  owner  of  Interlocken 
Camp  in  Hillsboro,  N.H. 

Arnold  D.  Sgan  has  earned  a  ph.d.  degree  in 
education  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  is  currently  serving  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  education.  He  and  his  wife 
Doris  have  two  children. 

1962 

David  C.  Brown  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  engineering  of  the  Rodney  Hunt  Co., 
Orange,  Mass. 

Francis  H.  Lovejoy  is  manager  of  Conlin- 
Dodds  Alumni  Travel  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

John  L.  Reynolds  has  received  his  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  teaching  from  American  In- 
ternational College. 


1963 

Brenda  and  Gregory  R.  Baler  have  announced 
the  birth  of  Adam  John,  born  January  14, 
1972.  A  1966  graduate  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  Greg  is  first  assistant  clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Plymouth  (Mass.) 
County. 

Barry  M.  Brooks  has  been  named  press 
secretary  to  Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Conrad  'C,  who  teaches 
political  science  at  Mount  Union  College,  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  professor. 

Thomas  E.  Dodge  is  an  account  executive 
with  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  in 
Milwaukee.  He  and  his  wife  have  three 
children. 

James  K.  Rogers,  environmental  quality 
manager  for  the  Raytheon  Company,  has  been 
named  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts' 
Environmental  Quality  Task  Force,  which  will 
review  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
each  of  the  various  state  agencies  as  they 
relate  to  environmental  quality. 

1964 

Bernard  W.  Bonnivier,  Jr'.  has  been  promoted 
to  manager  of  sales  management  development 
for  the  Trane  Company  of  La  Crosse,  Wise. 
He  and  his  wife  have  two  daughters. 

James  R.  Crawford  is  with  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  in  Chicago. 

Jayne  Arnold  McMellen  is  a  certified  public 
accountant.  She  and  her  husband  Edward  have 
two  children. 

Lt.  Dennis  L.  Morrissey  is  a  pilot  in  the 
Coast  Guard  stationed  in  N.C. 

Eileen  M.  Reilly  recently  received  an  m.a. 
in  counseling  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany  during 
the  second  overseas  commencement  exercises 
for  Ball  State  University  students. 

Martin  H,  Stein  is  in  real  estate  in  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Robert  L.  Tedoldi  is  executive  assistant  to 
Tom  Wolff,  c.i.u.  of  Wolff-Zackin  &  Associ- 
ates, Inc.  in  Vernon,  Conn.  Bob  and  his  wife 
have  two  children:  Rob,  5^/2,  and  Beth,  2^/2. 

Jairus  C.  Warner,  who  received  his  ph.d. 
degree  in  metallurgy  last  May  from  Iowa 
State,  has  accepted  a  postdoctoral  position  at 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh. 

1965 

Bruce  J.  Bourque,  a  research  associate  in  ar- 
chaeology at  the  Maine  State  Museum  in 
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Augusta,  has  been  appointed  a  lecturer  in 
anthropology  at  Bates  College.  He  and  his  wife 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  and  daughter. 

James  E.  Byrne,  Jr.  is  owner  of  Ecurie  En- 
deavour Enterprises  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Edwin  L.  Kaminskas  is  a  senior  systems 
analyst  at  Colt  Firearms.  He  and  his  wife 
Mary  Beth  announce  the  birth  of  Eric  Edwin, 
born  in  January  1972. 

Jeffrey  S.  Prince  is  at  Woods  Hole  Ocean- 
ographic  Institute. 

Janet  D.  Rosata  is  teaching  at  Westhampton 
(Mass.)  High  School. 

James  A.  Winkler  is  working  for  the  Chicago 
law  firm  of  Wilson  &.  Mae  Elvane.  He  and  his 
wife  have  two  children. 

1966 

Paul  L.  Anderson  has  been  named  director  of 
the  Breckenridge  Resort  Association  in  Breck- 
enridge.  Col.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Patricia  Vernell  '65,  have  a  daughter,  Kirstin, 
age  two. 

Jeffrey  D.  Foxon  has  been  promoted  to 
actuarial  assistant  with  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Springfield. 

Capt.  Douglas  R.  Could,  a  missile  operations 
officer  at  Minot  a.f.b.,  was  recently  gradu- 
ated from  the  Air  University's  Squadron  Of- 
ficer School  at  Maxwell  a.f.b. 

David  J.  Haracz  is  self-employed  in  wood- 
working crafts  and  related  creative  endeavors 
in  Seattle. 

David  J.  Murphy  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  credit  and  office  manager  for  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  and  Sons,  a  subsidiary  of  Inland 
Steel  located  in  Wallingford,  Conn.  He  is  also 
attending  Northeastern  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  David  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Leone  Noonan,  have  two 
daughters:  Cheryl  Denise  born  May  31, 1969 
and  Karen  Elaine  born  December  10,  1970. 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Tragle  is  assistant  dean  of  the 
UMass/Amherst  Graduate  School. 

Arnold  B.  Wolfson  has  joined  Richard 
Madison  Associates  of  Boston  as  director  of 
public  relations. 

1967 

Donald  R.  Courtney  is  working  as  an  admin- 
istrative analyst  at  Boston  City  Hall.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Carol  M.  Arcifa  '68,  and 
their  two  children  are  living  in  the  Wollaston 
section  of  Quincy.  Don  writes,  "We  urge  old 
UMass  friends  who  are  in  our  area  to  look  us 
up." 


Robert  C.  Ford  is  an  instructor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Florida  in  Jacksonville. 

John  W.  Gilbert  is  a  sales  representative 
for  the  business  systems  (microfilm)  division 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  Hartford.  He  is 
also  a  pilot,  flying  F-ioo  fighter  aircraft,  in 
the  Air  National  Guard  in  Westfield.  John 
writes  that  he  sings  in  a  group  similar  to 
The  Statesmen  at  UMass. 

Capt.  Edward  J.  Godek,  u.s.a.f.,  received 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  his  second 
and  third  awards  of  the  Air  Medal. 

Capt.  Robert  B.  Kulis,  u.s.a.f.,  a  project 
manager  with  the  electronic  systems  division 
at  L.  G.  Hanscom  a.f.b.,  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  engineering  management  from  the 
University  of  Dayton. 

Manuel  F.  Leitao,  an  accountant  for  Honey- 
well in  Waltham,  received  his  m.b.a.  degree 
from  Suffolk  University.  His  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Charlene  Morlock,  is  a  senior  social 
worker  for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Capt.  Donald  H.  Picard  is  a  squadron  safety 
officer  at  Richards-Gebaur  a.f.b. 

George  W.  Ruherti  is  with  the  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford. 

1968 

Carleton  L.  Beal,  Jr.  'G,  an  associate  professor 
at  Northern  Essex  Community  College  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  married  to  the  former 
Virginia  G.  LeSage  '71. 

Douglas  F.  Bidwell,  having  been  released 
from  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force,  has  resumed 
study  towards  an  M.i.s.  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Doug  was  awarded  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  graduate  assistant  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  university's  library. 

Correction:  In  a  note  on  Louis  Chmura  in 
the  April/May  issue,  we  neglected  to  include 
the  fact  that  his  wife  is  the  former  Gail 
Michael. 

James  G.  Collins,  assistant  director  of  "Up- 
ward Bound"  in  Amherst,  is  a  candidate  for 
State  Representative  from  the  Second  Hamp- 
shire District. 

Burton  D.  Freedman  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Barbara  F.  Shaer  'yi,  reside  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Barbara  is  a  teacher. 

Gary  L.  Casperack,  product  manager  at 
A.  G.  Spalding  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  received 
an  m.b.a.  degree  from  American  International 
College. 

Michael  Glickman  is  a  resource  teacher  in 
elementary  social  studies  in  the  Springfield, 


Mass.  school  system.  Mike  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Theo  Snyder,  have  announced  the  birth 
of  Heidi  Melissa,  born  March  4,  1972. 

Richard  Hazel  is  a  project  engineer  for  the 
Foster  Wheeler  Corp.  in  Houston.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Marsha  D.  Leisher  '6y,  have 
a  son.  Christian  Boyd,  born  January  14, 1972. 

Ralph  I.  Hubley,  a  student  at  Northwestern 
Law,  married  Maureen  Towle  on  January  18, 
1971. 

Thomas  J.  Hughes,  who  has  a  master's  de- 
gree in  folklore  and  English  literature,  is  with 
the  University  of  Oregon  in  Eugene. 

Rev.  Robert  D.  Ingalh  is  in  Kensington, 
Calif,  with  The  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Richard  A.  Jette,  an  accountant  with  the 
accounting  and  auditing  firm  of  Wolfe,  Adelson 
&  Schwartz,  has  been  admitted  to  practice  as 
a  certified  public  accountant  by  the  Mass. 
Board  of  Public  Accountancy. 

Capt.  Gary  L.  Lefort  is  stationed  at  Fort  Bliss. 

Jaye  Anderton  Locke  will  begin  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego  this  fall. 

Marshall  E.  Molliver  is  working  for  Union 
Carbide  in  Charleston,  W.Va. 

Francis  H.  O'Leary,  Jr.,  a  teacher  at  the 
Agawam  (Mass.)  Junior  High  School,  was 
named  the  1971-72  "Outstanding  Young  Edu- 
cator of  the  Year"  by  the  Agawam  Jaycees. 

Capt.  Frank  P.  Sweeney  is  an  Air  Force  pilot 
and  aircraft  commander  in  Viet  Nam. 

Peter  L.  Trivers  was  recently  made  presi- 
dent of  Nu-Martin,  Inc.,  clothing  stores  for 
men,  boys  and  varsity  shops  in  Lowell,  Mass. 
Peter  and  his  wife  Dianne  have  announced  the 
birth  of  Tor  Lee,  born  September  29, 1971. 

1969 

Benjamin  P.  Barclay  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  American  Scott  Business 
Center,  Inc.  in  Quincy,  Mass.  The  company's 
president,  Howard  Scott  '66,  says,  "Barclay 
will  be  a  pivotal  figure  in  obtaining  the  firm's 
goal:  grabbing  onto  the  very  coattails  of  im- 
mortality." 

Mark  W.  Butler  and  Karen  B.  Haley  'yi  are 
married.  Mark  is  a  technical  assistant  and 
enrolled  in  a  master's  program  at  California 
State  at  Hayward,  and  Karen  is  a  dental  of- 
fice receptionist. 

Maria  E.  DeGiorgis,  a  first  grade  teacher 
at  the  Russell  School,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  married 
Nathan  Zuckerman  on  June  21, 1970. 

Joseph  L.  DiVeglia  is  co-editor  of  The 
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Gazelle,  a  weekly  Army  Security  Agency 
newspaper  in  Asmara,  Ethiopia. 

Sharon  M.  Gallant,  fashion  editor  for  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  married 
George  J.  Abbott,  Jr.  in  1970. 

Ann  T.  Classman,  an  optical  engineer  for 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  in  Livermore, 
Calif.,  has  a  master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

Richard  S.  Lehrherg,  who  works  for  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.  in  Chicago,  married  Catherine 
F.  Ogorzaly  on  April  22,  1972. 

David  7.  Maleski,  recipient  of  a  j.D.  degree 
from  Georgetown  University,  has  been  named 
clerk  for  a  state  supreme  court  justice  in 
Boston. 

Willis  E.  Post,  Jr.  is  earning  certification 
to  teach  business.  His  wife,  the  former  Frieda 
H.  Gahusi  '70,  is  a  substitute  teacher. 

Thomas  W.  Refuse,  an  engineer  at  Pratt  & 
Whitney  in  East  Hartford,  is  married  to  Mary 
Navikas. 

Janet  K.  Rosenhloom,  a  social  worker, 
married  James  DeCosta  on  June  20,  1971. 

Mildred  F.  Salins  received  her  master's  in 
social  work  from  Boston  College.  She  married 
Dr.  Kal  Sinofsky  on  February  6, 1972. 

Thomas  C.  Saven  has  joined  the  Worcester 
agency  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

i/Lt.  Robert  G.  Singleton  is  in  charge  of 
several  construction  projects  in  Korea  where 
he  is  serving  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. His  wife,  the  former  Joyce  Harvey  '67, 
is  an  opinion/survey  interviewer  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Linda  M.  Spencer  is  a  time-share  computer 
operator/programmer  for  the  Berkshire  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Sara  S.  Stewart,  who  is  teaching  art  to 
emotionally  disturbed  children  at  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Children's  Home,  is  married  to  John 
A.  Wishovich. 

Mary  Swiniarski,  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
chemistry  at  McGill  University,  married  M.  G. 
Robinson  Zito  on  September  11, 1971. 

Michael  E.  Walters  received  a  j.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Miami  last  January. 

James  M.  Wessel  'G,  a  geologist  with  the 
Chevron  Oil  Co.,  is  married  to  the  former 
Madeline  Stein  'yi. 

Geraldine  A.  Worewodski,  an  accountant 
in  a  Chicago  firm  which  is  a  division  of  the 
American  Can  Co.,  married  Edward  B.  Fitz- 
patrick  on  August  14, 1971. 


1970 

Janice  M.  Alherghene  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  Brown  University. 

Dale  L.  Alden  and  Sandra  J.  Spencer  '71 
are  married.  Sandra  is  a  teacher-secretary  at 
Kolburne  School,  Inc. 

Stephen  J.  Carroll  has  been  named  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Massachusetts  Lieutenant 
Governor  Donald  R.  Dwight. 

John  R.  Gushing  and  Natalie  C.  Engstrom 
were  married  August  15, 1970.  Natalie  is  a 
registered  medical  technologist  at  Tampa 
(Fla.)  General  Hospital  where  she  served  her 
internship  after  passing  her  State  Board  Exam 
last  December. 

David  L.  Darling  is  helping  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  Botswana,  Africa  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  funding  a  variety  of  new  projects 
in  areas  such  as  beef  cattle  production,  water 
resources  development,  and  farming  coopera- 
tives. His  wife,  the  former  Carol  Aittaniemi, 
works  in  textile  design  and  marketing  for 
Botswana-craft,  a  government  subsidized  na- 
tional handicraft  marketing  outlet. 

Robert  O.  Heck  is  assistant  to  the  Mayor 
of  Madison,  Wise. 

Alana  Newman  Holt  is  studying  for  an 
M.L.s.  degree  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison.  She  and  her  husband  Dennis  have  a 
daughter,  Stacy  Anne,  born  June  21, 1971. 

Lt.  F.  Baxter  Lane  is  a  jet  transport  pilot. 

Paul  A.  Mason  and  Jessica  A.  Singer  '71 
were  married  June  6, 1971.  Paul  is  a  social 
worker  for  the  Mass.  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Jessica  is  a  registered  nurse  at 
Wesson  Memorial  Hospital,  Springfield. 

Samuel  T.  Melillo  'C  is  a  landscape  archi- 
tect for  Huntington  Larson,  Inc.  of  Spring  Lake 
Heights,  N.J. 

Richard  J.  Melpignano  'G  is  studying  for  his 
p.H.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Gail  Jussaume  Mikolaycik  is  teaching  in 
Prince  George  County,  Maryland. 

Ellen  C.  Moran  is  a  chemistry  teacher  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Ghana. 

Marilyn  Mulsky  is  teaching  at  Winthrop 
(Mass.)  High  School  and  working  on  her 
master's  degree  at  Suffolk  University. 

Elaine  C.  Olson,  director  of  recreational 
therapy  at  the  Kansas  Children's  Receiving 
Home  in  Atchinson,  married  Lawrence  E. 
Donovan  iii  on  April  30,  1972. 

Dr.  John  C.  Prabhu  'G  is  professor  of  social 
psychology  and  dean  at  Xavier  Institute,  Bihar, 
India. 


Lt.  Robert  J.  Pustell  is  a  c-141  pilot  flying 
global  airlift  missions  out  of  Norton  a.f.b.  in 
smoggy  California. 

Carmine  C.  Russo  is  in  India  with  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Sol  R.  Satin  is  a  second  year  resident  student 
at  the  Harvard  University  School  of  Dental 
Medicine. 

Gary  P.  Sharpe,  an  associate  engineer  with 
a  land  survey  consulting  firm  in  Old  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  married  Carol  J.  Sargent  '6g  on  January 
24, 1970.  Carol  is  an  English  teacher  at  Old 
Saybrook  High  School. 

Mary  Anderson  Shumway  is  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  English  at  UMass.  She  and 
her  husband  have  two  children:  Christopher, 
4,  and  Caroline,  1. 

Louis  G.  Silva,  Jr.,  an  adjustment  counselor 
with  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  public  school  system, 
is  working  toward  an  ed.m.  in  counselor  educa- 
tion at  Salem  State  Teachers  College. 

Suzanne  "Yarrows  Symanski  is  a  travel 
consultant  with  Pioneer  Valley  Travel,  Inc.  in 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Juan  M.  Tellechea  is  an  accountant  in  Belle 
Glade,  Fla. 

Suzanne  Thorn  received  an  m.b.a.  degree 
from  Kent  State  University  last  March. 

Sheila  A.  Watnick  is  art  director  of  Ad  East, 
a  monthly  advertising  and  communications 
trade  publication  in  Boston. 

Allen  P.  Wilson,  an  assistant  manager  for 
J.  J.  Newberry's  Company  in  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  is  married  to  the  former  Patricia 
Warzocha. 

Paul  F.  Wonsek  and  Pamela  L.  Klein  '71 
are  married.  Paul  is  an  m.f.a.  candidate  in 
threatre  and  Pam  is  a  clerical  worker. 

1971 

Bonnie  Hutton  Berrett  is  a  clerk  for  a.a.a. 
Insurance  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Debora  B.  Deitch,  a  physical  education 
teacher  in  Suffern,  N.Y.,  married  Barry 
Rosovsky  on  June  6, 1971. 

Elaine  M.  Fitzback  is  one  of  27  students 
from  the  U.S.  chosen  to  study  at  Leningrad 
State  University  under  a  Ford  Foundation  Grant 
to  the  Council  on  International  Educational 
Exchange. 

William  E.  Ford  'G  is  a  psychologist  at 
the  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Regional  Center  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Maria  J.  Fradel,  is  a  case- 
worker for  the  Public  Welfare  Department. 

Judith  Chase  Gilbert  is  a  student  at  the 
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Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work. 

Stephen  R.  Cildersleeve  is  a  salesman  for 
Electric  Product  Sales,  Inc.  of  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Joanne  Diehl  Hays  is  office  manager  of 
Martin  Marine  Center  in  Stuart,  Fla. 

Kathleen  Kennedy  Hodges  has  joined  East- 
man Kodak  Company's  comptroller  division  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

William  T.  Kehoe  is  head  of  residence  at 
Greenough  House  at  UMass. 

Sandra  L.  Leventhal,  a  substitute  teacher, 
married  Harold  Hoffman  on  December  25, 
1971. 

Bernadet  Rodrigues  Miner  is  a  bank  teller 
in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

lames  N.  Ross  and  Katherine  B.  Farrell 
were  married  August  28, 1971.  Jim  works  for 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Springfield  and  Katie  is  employed 
at  G.  Fox  in  Hartford. 

William  R.  Taylor  is  a  teacher-coach  at 
Van  Buren  (Me.)  Junior-Senior  High  School. 
His  wife,  the  former  Donna  J.  Purcell,  is  a 
substitute  teacher. 

Evelyn  K.  Kim,  a  legal  secretary  for  Widett 
&  Widett  in  Boston,  married  William  Gillum 
on  June  18, 1972. 

Notes  from  Abroad 

Gil  Mottla  and  Charlie  Turner  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  have  kept  in  touch  with  several 
of  the  Malawian  students  who  were  on  cam- 
pus between  ig64-igyo.  Here  is  an  account 
of  their  activities  in  their  homeland: 

Peter  Makhambera  '68,  a  lecturer  in  animal 
science  at  the  Bunda  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Lilongwe,  had  done  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Enock  Ntokotha  '68  is  with  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  Soil  Survey  Team,  and  he  has 
been  selected  to  do  graduate  study  next  Sep- 
tember. 

Vincent  Gondwe  '69  has  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  a  managerial 
training  program  at  Malawi's  largest  depart- 
ment store,  Kandodo's. 

Khindon  Masangano  'yo  is  the  assistant 
manager  of  a  large  development  project  in 
Salima  sponsored  by  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. 

Edward  Malenga  'yo  is  with  the  agricultural 
research  station  at  Nkhotakota. 


Martin  (Spider)  Mughogho  'yo  is  a  farm 
manager  at  Bunda  College  and  is  also  teaching 
soil  chemistry.  He  and  Joshua  Mtimuni  '6g 
have  been  selected  to  attend  graduate  school. 
If  the  financial  support  for  their  graduate  train- 
ing is  forthcoming.  Spider  will  go  to  Cornell 
and  Joshua  to  an  agricultural  college  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Joshua  is  now  teaching 
animal  nutrition  at  Bunda  and  is  in  charge 
of  several  research  projects. 

Redson  Kapitao  '6g  is  the  headmaster  of 
the  Blantyre  Secondary  School. 

Vincent  Saka  'yo  is  director  of  plant 
pathology  research  projects  at  the  Bvumbwe 
Station. 

Marriages 

Lt.  Cdr.  Philip  R.  McCarthy,  Jr.  '^;  to  Patricia 
Guyer  '^^.  Barbara  Barton  '56  to  Leo  W. 
Schabowski.  Capt.  Norman  D.  Gelfand  '63  to 
Maxine  Davis,  November  28, 1971.  Charlanne 
R.  Murray  '63  to  Mr.  Schade.  Joyce  A.  Magoon 
'64  to  Mr.  Waskiewicz.  S.  Aurora  Riel  '64 
to  Alan  Marcus.  Margaret  T.  Sullivan  '64  to 
Robert  L.  Costello.  Helen  B.  Forsberg  '65 
to  Frank  Federowski.  Doris  M.  Ceigner  '65 
to  John  M.  Cormier.  Sandra  A.  Taylor  '65  to 
S.  Dana  Kimball.  Janet  Clines  '66  to  David  A. 
Hunters,  iv.  Gloria  A.  Gelinas  '66  to  Paul 
H.  LaFlamme.  Virginia  M.  Robare  '66  to  Wil- 
liam Bastable.  Marycarol  Lundberg  '67  to 
Donald  Lenahan,  September  25,  1971.  Karen 
7.  Perry  '6y  to  Gerald  Kaplan,  June  27,  197a. 
Antoinette  Antonellis  '68  to  Bruce  Cordingley. 
Linda  G.  Chalmers  '68  to  Mr.  McCreary. 
Frances  M.  Clines  '68  to  Robert  Mills.  Donald 
R.  Glogowski  '68  to  JoAnn  D'Agostino,  Sep- 
tember 25, 1971.  Susan  R.  Hochberg  '68  to 
Norman  Posner,  August  28, 1971.  Carl  H.  Kamp 
'68  to  Marjorie  A.  Lauer  '6g.  Jane  Paranya  '68 
to  Stanley  Boynton.  Karin  J.  Campbell  '6g  to 
Kenneth  C.  Keyser.  Judith  M.  Downey  '6g  to 
Mr.  Becker.  Barbara  J.  Hendrickson  '6g  to  Mr. 
Wilson.  Deborah  L,  Morgan  '6g  to  David 
Smart.  Eugene  C.  Paltrineri  '6g  to  Ellen  J. 
Sauza  '6g.  Ronald  B.  Pawliczek  '6gC  to  Cath- 
erine M.  Watts  '6g.  Neil  T.  Romans  '6gC  to 
Maureen  H.  Roberts  '6gG.  Ronald  C.  Snell 
'6gG  to  Judith  M.  McKinley  '68.  Louis  C. 
Bial  'yo  to  Deborah  M.  Rand  '71,  June  10, 
1972.  Pamela  J.  Clement  'yo  to  Maurice  A. 
Kelley.  Gail  E.  Danckert  'yo  to  Charles  M. 
Tatum,  Jr.  Stacie  P.  Goodman  'yo  to  Bruce  E. 
Goffin  'yo.  Peter  J.  Jakuhowicz  'yo  to  Marcia 
L.  Mayers  'yi,  June  26, 1971.  Arthur  F. 


McCarran  'yo  to  Ellen  P.  Peverly  'yo.  Donna  L. 
Sharpe  'yo  to  Gregory  S.  Waugh,  December 
19,  1971.  Margaret  A,  Stevenson  'yo  to  Mr. 
Kutner.  Nancy  Walker  'yo  to  Raymond  W. 
Rawlings,  April  22, 1972.  Florence  Elizabeth 
Whitlock  'yo  to  John  J.  Grabenstein,  February 
6, 1971.  Cynthia  J.  Davis  '71  to  Philip  E. 
Goldsmith.  Patricia  A.  Fugarazzo  '71  to  David 
Mozgala.  Dianne  L.  Perrine  'yi  to  Robert  G. 
Cain.  John  E.  Rogozenski,  Jr.  'yi  to  Judith  A. 
Fuller,  April  22,  1972.  Elizabeth  A.  Strasser 
'yiG  to  Lawrence  H.  Rubin.  Helen  C.  Volante 
'yi  to  George  D'Innocenzo.  Ruth  A.  Yaselunas 
'yi  to  John  J.  Green,  Jr.,  August  28, 1971. 

Births 

Chad  William  born  November  18, 1971  to 
Arthur  and  Barbara  Burniston  Brown  '^8; 
Chad's  brother  Theodore  is  4  years  old.  Caro- 
line Lindsay  born  in  Brussels,  Belgium  on 
August  13, 1971  to  Edward  and  Maureen  Wil- 
liams Coots  '61.  Adam  Mark  born  October 
30, 1971  to  Walter  '61  and  Diane  Drude  Hart- 
field  '62;  Adam's  three  sisters  are  Karen  Leigh, 
Jennifer  Allison,  and  Melanie  Drude.  Karen 
Jean  born  August  1, 1971  to  John  and  Jean 
Roanowicz  Lacey  '6^.  Julie  born  July  i,  1971 
to  Robert  '64  and  Ann  Haviland  Amadori  '6$; 
Julie's  sister,  Beth,  is  almost  3.  Michelle  Renee 
born  January  11, 1971  to  Gerald  and  Margaret 
Chalmers  Soucy  '64.  Michael  Patrick  born 
November  6, 1971  to  Basil  '65  and  Mary 
DeSando  Robinson  '68.  Mark  Richard  born 
August  19, 1971  to  Phyllis  and  Richard  R. 
Lanoue  '66.  Debra  Jeanne  born  November  17, 
1971  to  Bruce  and  Beverly  Zink  Nielsen  '6y. 
Benjamin  Joseph  born  February  29,  1972  to 
Fredrick  '6y  and  Suzanne  Boivin  Sadow  '66. 
A  son  has  been  born  to  Richard  and  Mary 
Roy  Kielbania  '68.  Amy  Beth  born  October 
17,  1971  to  William  and  Nancy  Jaworski 
Harvey  '6g.  Lisa  Nicole  born  April  ig,  1972  to 
Kenneth  and  Nancy  Bergman  Temkin  '6g. 

Deaths 

Daniel  G.  Tower  '12  died  December  16, 1971 
at  his  home  in  Bristol,  Me.  Two  years  after 
graduating  from  college,  where  he  had  been 
a  member  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  and  president 
of  his  class,  he  received  his  M.S.  degree  in 
entomology.  He  started  work  in  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  in  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  later 
transferred  to  Washington,  D.C.  as  an  in- 
spector. After  a  long  illness  he  took  a  posi- 


tion  with  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  and  spent  i6  years  as  manager 
in  Beverly,  Mass.  His  wife,  three  children  and 
13  grandchildren  survive  him. 
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Commissioner  from  1957  to  1969,  he  was 
trustee  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Association  and  a 
trustee  of  UMass.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Stoughton  Historical  Society,  the  town 
meeting,  and  the  local  agricultural  club.  His 
wife  Mary,  three  children  and  two  brothers 
survive  him. 


Robert  McAllister  'ly  died  January  29,  1971. 

Alexander  C.  Winton  '29  died  of  coronary 
thrombosis  on  February  26, 1972. 

MauriaeJubex  '30  died  February  4,  1972. 

dentine  'jy  died  September  11, 
land,  James  A.  Valentine,  Jr.  '36, 
s  and  two  grandchildren  sur- 
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;  Gilman  '4^  died  November 
long  illness. 

Glista  '4y  died  February  6,  1972. 
by  his  wife  and  five  children. 

I  King,  ]r.  '4y,  former  coach  at 
/  and  Mahar  Regional  School, 
April  5,  1972  at  his  home  in 
ig  Island.  He  is  survived  by  his 
his  parents  and  two  sisters. 

egel  '4g  is  deceased. 

:oivski  '4g,  superintendent  of 
,  school  system,  died  in  March, 
jr  children,  a  sister  and  two 
■e  him. 

llett  ';g,  a  resident  of  Phila- 
[ovember  2,  1971  of  liver  failure. 

irrett  '61,  a  major  in  the  Army, 
Dn  November  29,  1971  while 

master's  degree  at  Texas  A&M 

wife  survives  him. 

i  '6^C,  associate  professor  of 
iss,  died  March  25,  1972  in 
d,  at  the  age  of  54. 


n  memory  of  the  late  Donald 
een  established  by  the  Board 
member  of  the  baseball,  bas- 
tball  teams  as  an  undergraduate, 
:d  hard  for  the  improvement  of 
5  athletic  program  during  his 
;  a  faculty  member.  He  had  been 
s  Athletic  Council  for  10  years. 
P.  Allan  Scholarship  Award  will 
ear  to  a  student  on  the  basis 
hievement  and  active  participa- 
tion inlhe  football  program.  Don's  class- 
mates and  other  friends  may  make  contribu- 
tions in  his  memory  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Donald  P.  Allan  Scholarship 
Fund.  Checks  should  be  sent  to  Robert  Brand, 
Associate  Treasurer,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  University  of  Massachusetts. 


No  honor  is  sufficient 


Frank  L.  Boyden,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  whose  name  graces  the 
sprawling  physical  education  building  com- 
pleted in  1964,  died  April  25, 1972  at  the  age  of 
92.  His  impressive  public  life,  which  included 
more  than  25  honorary  doctorates  and  princi- 
pal roles  in  many  educational  institutions,  is 
overshadowed  in  memory  by  his  humanity, 
humor  and  grace. 

The  headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy  from 
1902  (when  it  was  a  14-pupil  preparatory 
school)  until  his  retirement  in  1968,  Mr.  Boyden 
was  always  approachable,  even  to  the  extent 
of  working  at  a  desk  in  the  school's  main 
corridor  so  that  he  would  be  accessible  to  all. 

His  humor  was  unfailing.  When  columnist 
Suzy  Knickerbocker  called  him  "a  darling  blithe 
spirit,  a  cutie  pie,"  he  chuckled.  "When  you've 
been  around  as  long  as  I  have,  you  get  used 
to  being  called  a  lot  of  things,"  he  said. 

At  that  time  he  was  85,  but  the  advancing 
years  had  little  effect.  One  day  four  years  later 
he  asked  his  wife,  "Who  was  that  old  man  who 
walked  by?"  "One  of  your  former  pupils"  she 
replied  dryly.  "I  know  that,  but  which  one,"  he 
said. 

Even  after  his  retirement,  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  Deerfield  Academy, 
ivhich  had  grown  under  his  leadership  to  enroll 
550  boys  and  have  a  $20  million  endowment. 
The  University  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  had 
served  as  a  trustee  from  1943-49  ^nd  from 
1953-1969,  also  was  a  focus  for  his  energetic 
attention.  He  was  Acting  Chairman  and  then 
Chairman  of  the  Board  during  the  years  of  the 
University's  most  stunning  growth  and  achieve- 
ment, from  1959-69,  and  upon  his  retirement 
Mr.  Boyden  received  the  title  Honorary  Chair- 
man. The  first  University-wide  professorship 
was  named  in  his  honor. 

But  no  amount  of  honor  seemed  sufficient, 
as  President  Robert  Wood  said  when  he  died: 
"Men  of  the  stature  of  Frank  Boyden  are  a 
grace  to  their  epoch.  His  vitality  and  energy 
on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
were  legend.  We  shall  miss  him,  but  his  en- 
deavors are  his  monument  and  he  will  not  be 
forgotten." 
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Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work. 

Stephen  R.  Gildersleeve  is  a  salesman  for 
Electric  Product  Sales,  Inc.  of  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Joanne  Diehl  Hays  is  office  manager  of 
Martin  Marine  Center  in  Stuart,  Fla. 

Kathleen  Kennedy  Hodges  has  joined  East- 
man Kodak  Company's  comptroller  division  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

William  T.  Kehoe  is  head  of  residence  at 
Greenough  flouse  at  UMass. 

Sandra  L.  Leventhal,  a  substitute  teacher, 
married  Harold  Hoffman  on  December  25, 
1971. 

Bernadet  Rodrigues  Miner  is  a  bank  teller 
in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

lames  N.  Ross  and  Katherine  B.  Farrell 
were  married  August  28,  1971.  Jim  works  for 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Springfield  and  Katie  is  employed 
at  G.  Fox  in  Hartford. 

William  R.  Taylor  is  a  teacher-coach  at 
Van  Buren  (Me.)  Junior-Senior  High  School. 
His  wife,  the  former  Donna  ].  Purcell,  is  a 
substitute  teacher. 

Evelyn  K.  Kim,  a  legal  secretary  for  Widett 
&  Widett  in  Boston,  married  William  Gillum 
on  June  18, 1972. 

Notes  from  Abroad 

Gil  Mottla  and  Charlie  Turner  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  have  kept  in  touch  with  several 
of  the  Malawian  students  who  were  on  cam- 
pus between  igen-igjo.  Here  is  an  account 
of  their  activities  in  their  homeland: 

Peter  Makhamhera  '68,  a  lecturer  in  animal 
science  at  the  Bunda  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Lilongwe,  had  done  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Enock  Ntokotha  '68  is  with  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  Soil  Survey  Team,  and  he  has 
been  selected  to  do  graduate  study  next  Sep- 
tember. 

Vincent  Condwe  '6g  has  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  a  managerial 
training  program  at  Malawi's  largest  depart- 
ment store,  Kandodo's. 

Khindon  Masangano  'yo  is  the  assistant 
manager  of  a  large  development  project  in 
Salima  sponsored  by  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment. 

Edward  Malenga  'jo  is  with  the  agricultural 
research  station  at  Nkhotakota. 


Martin  {Spider)  Mughogho  '70  is  a  farm 
manager  at  Bunda  College  and  is  also  teaching 
soil  chemistry.  He  and  Joshua  Mtimuni  '6g 
have  been  selected  to  attend  graduate  school. 
If  the  financial  support  for  their  I 
ing  is  forthcoming.  Spider  will  gt   ^ 
and  Joshua  to  an  agricultural  col; 
United  Kingdom.  Joshua  is  now  l4. 
animal  nutrition  at  Bunda  and  is  l^ 
of  several  research  projects. 

Redson  Kapitao  '6g  is  the  hea 
the  Blahtyre  Secondary  School. 

Vincent  Saka  'yo  is  director  of 
pathology  research  projects  at  th 
Station. 


Marriages 

Lt.  Cdr.  Philip  R.  McCarthy,  Jr.  ' 

Cuyer  '55.  Barbara  Barton  '56  to 

Schabowski.  Capt.  Norman  D.  G 

Maxine  Davis,  November  28, 197. 

R.  Murray  '63  to  Mr.  Schade.  Joy 

'64  to  Mr.  Waskiewicz.  S.  Aurora 

to  Alan  Marcus.  Margaret  T.  Sul 

Robert  L.  Costello.  Helen  B.  Fors 

to  Frank  Federowski.  Dons  M.  G 

to  John  M.  Cormier.  Sandra  A.  T 

S.  Dana  Kimball.  Janet  Clines  '6c 

Hunters,  iv.  Gloria  A.  Celinas  '60 

H.  LaFlamme.  Virginia  M.  Robarl 

liam  Bastable.  Marycarol  Lundb 

Donald  Lenahan,  September  25, 

7.  Perry  '6y  to  Gerald  Kaplan,  Ju 

Antoinette  Antonellis  '68  to  Bru 

Linda  G.  Chalmers  '68  to  Mr.  M( 

Frances  M.  Clines  '68  to  Robert 

R.  Clogowski  '68  to  JoAnn  D'Ag 

tember  25, 1971.  Susan  R.  Hochb 

Norman  Posner,  August  28, 1971 

'68  to  Marjorie  A.  Lauer  '6g.  Jan 

to  Stanley  Boynton.  Karin  J.  Ca 

Kenneth  C.  Keyser.  Judith  M.  D 

Mr.  Becker.  Barbara  J.  Hendrick. 

Wilson.  Deborah  L.  Morgan  '69 

Smart.  Eugene  C.  Paltrineri  '6g  t 

Souza  '6g.  Ronald  B.  Pawliczek  ' 

erine  M.  Watts  '6g.  Neil  T.  Rom 

Maureen  H.  Roberts  '6gG.  Rona 

'6gG  to  Judith  M.  McKinley  '68.  Louis  C. 

Bial  'yo  to  Deborah  M.  Rand  'yi,  June  10, 

1972.  Pamela  J.  Clement  'yo  to  Maurice  A. 

Kelley.  Gail  E.  Danckert  'yo  to  Charles  M. 

Tatum,  Jr.  Stacie  P.  Goodman  'yo  to  Bruce  E 

Coffin  'yo.  Peter  J.  Jakubowicz  'yo  to  Marcia 

L.  Mayers  'yi,  June  26, 1971.  Arthur  F. 


McCarran  'yo  to  Ellen  P.  Peverly  'yo.  Donna  L. 
Sharpe  'yo  to  Gregory  S.  Waugh,  December 
ig,  1971.  Margaret  A.  Stevenson  'yo  to  Mr. 
Kutner.  Nancy  Walker  'yo  to  Raymond  W. 


graduating  from  college,  where  he  had  been 
a  member  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  and  president 
of  his  class,  he  received  his  M.S.  degree  in 
entomology.  He  started  work  in  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  in  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  later 
transferred  to  Washington,  D.C.  as  an  in- 
spector. After  a  long  illness  he  took  a  posi- 


tion  with  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  and  spent  16  years  as  manager 
in  Beverly,  Mass.  His  wife,  three  children  and 
13  grandchildren  survive  him. 

Ralph  C.  Blake  '15  died  March  8, 1972  in 
Waldo,  Fla.,  where  he  had  run  a  large  dairy 
farm.  While  in  college  he  was  on  the  class 
football  team,  ran  cross  country  for  two  years, 
and  was  manager  of  the  freshman  cross  coun- 
try team. 

S.  Miller  Jordan  '15  died  March  27, 1972  at 
the  age  of  81.  AUister  F.  MacDougall  '13  notes 
that  it  took  six  lines  in  the  Class  Index  to 
list  all  Mr.  Jordan's  college  activities,  and  that 
he  was  "a  very  friendly  and  loyal  classmate 
above  all."  Mr.  Jordan  moved  to  Mexico  in 
1913  and,  with  the  exception  of  time  served 
in  World  War  i  as  a  cavalry  officer,  he  lived 
there  all  his  life.  "In  Mexico  he  was  a  genuine 
pioneer,"  writes  his  son.  "He  went  to  Sinaloa 
in  1913  when  the  revolution  was  still  active. 
He  learned  Spanish  and  some  Indian  dialects. 
He  always  loved  people,  music,  sports,  and 
just  living."  In  business  he  was  also  a  pioneer 
— founding  the  first  regional  and  national  food 
processor  in  Mexico.  He  loved  New  England 
and  had  returned  for  his  50th  class  reunion. 
His  daughter,  son,  and  six  grandchildren  sur- 
vive him.  His  wife  Virginia  died  April  17, 
1972. 

Glenn  H.  Carruth  '17  is  deceased. 

Herbert  O.  Beadle  'ig,  whose  death  on  July 
6, 1971  was  noted  in  the  February/March 
issue  of  The  Alumnus,  had  been  a  resident 
of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  for  50  years.  For  40  years  he 
had  worked  as  an  engineer  for  the  Fitzgibbons 
Boiler  Company  of  New  York  City  in  their 
Oswego,  N.Y.  branch,  retiring  in  1963.  Mr. 
Beadle  was  on  the  board  of  the  y.m.c.a.  and  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Syracuse.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  i  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion  for  over  50  years. 
His  son  survives  him. 

Charles  H.  McN amara  '26,  a  dairy  farmer  and 
former  state  commissioner  of  agriculture,  died 
May  8, 1972  in  Brockton  (Mass.)  Hospital. 
Commissioner  from  1957  to  1969,  he  was 
trustee  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Association  and  a 
trustee  of  UMass.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Stoughton  Historical  Society,  the  town 
meeting,  and  the  local  agricultural  club.  His 
wife  Mary,  three  children  and  two  brothers 
survive  him. 


Robert  McAllister  'zj  died  January  29,  1971. 

Alexander  C.  Winton  '2g  died  of  coronary 
thrombosis  on  February  26,  1972. 

Maurice  Suher  'jo  died  February  4, 1972. 

'Edith  driest  Valentine  '57  died  September  ai, 
1971.  Her  husband,  James  A.  Valentine,  Jr.  '36, 
three  daughters  and  two  grandchildren  sur- 
vive her. 

Virginia  Mears  Gilman  '4^  died  November 
6,  1971  after  a  long  illness. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Glista  '47  died  February  6,  1972. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children. 

James  H.  {Bud)  King,  Jr.  '47,  former  coach  at 
Arms  Academy  and  Mahar  Regional  School, 
died  suddenly  April  5, 1972  at  his  home  in 
Woodbury,  Long  Island.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  two  sons,  his  parents  and  two  sisters. 

Lawrence  H.  Siegel  '4^  is  deceased. 

Adolph  M.  Zukowski  '4g,  superintendent  of 
the  Jay,  Maine,  school  system,  died  in  March. 
His  mother,  four  children,  a  sister  and  two 
brothers  survive  him. 

Thomas  G.  Mallett  '^g,  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia, died  November  2,  1971  of  liver  failure. 

William  J.  Scharrett  '61,  a  major  in  the  Army, 
died  suddenly  on  November  29,  1971  while 
working  on  his  master's  degree  at  Texas  AcScM 
University.  His  wife  survives  him. 

Paul  S.  Sanders  '6;G,  associate  professor  of 
English  at  UMass,  died  March  25, 1972  in 
Oxford,  England,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Posthumous  Honor 

A  scholarship  in  memory  of  the  late  Donald 
Allan  '41  has  been  established  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  A  member  of  the  baseball,  bas- 
ketball and  football  teams  as  an  undergraduate, 
Don  had  worked  hard  for  the  improvement  of 
the  University's  athletic  program  during  his 
twenty  years  as  a  faculty  member.  He  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Athletic  Council  for  10  years. 
The  Donald  P.  Allan  Scholarship  Award  will 
be  given  each  year  to  a  student  on  the  basis 
of  scholastic  achievement  and  active  participa- 
tion in  the  football  program.  Don's  class- 
mates and  other  friends  may  make  contribu- 
tions in  his  memory  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Donald  P.  Allan  Scholarship 
Fund.  Checks  should  be  sent  to  Robert  Brand, 
Associate  Treasurer,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  University  of  Massachusetts. 


No  honor  is  suflficient 


Frank  L.  Boyden,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  whose  name  graces  the 
sprawling  physical  education  building  com- 
pleted in  1964,  died  April  25, 1972  at  the  age  of 
92.  His  impressive  public  life,  which  included 
more  than  25  honorary  doctorates  and  princi- 
pal roles  in  many  educational  institutions,  is 
overshadowed  in  memory  by  his  humanity, 
humor  and  grace. 

The  headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy  from 
1902  (when  it  was  a  a4-pupil  preparatory 
school)  until  his  retirement  in  196S,  Mr.  Boyden 
was  always  approachable,  even  to  the  extent 
of  working  at  a  desk  in  the  school's  main 
corridor  so  that  he  would  be  accessible  to  all. 

His  humor  was  unfailing.  When  columnist 
Suzy  Knickerbocker  called  him  "a  darling  blithe 
spirit,  a  cutie  pie,"  he  chuckled.  "When  you've 
been  around  as  long  as  I  have,  you  get  used 
to  being  called  a  lot  of  things,"  he  said. 

At  that  time  he  was  85,  but  the  advancing 
years  had  little  effect.  One  day  four  years  later 
he  asked  his  wife,  "Who  was  that  old  man  who 
walked  by?"  "One  of  your  former  pupils"  she 
replied  dryly.  "I  know  that,  but  which  one,"  he 
said. 

Even  after  his  retirement,  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  Deerfield  Academy, 
which  had  grown  under  his  leadership  to  enroll 
550  boys  and  have  a  $20  million  endowment. 
The  University  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  had 
served  as  a  trustee  from  1943-49  and  from 
1953-1969,  also  was  a  focus  for  his  energetic 
attention.  He  was  Acting  Chairman  and  then 
Chairman  of  the  Board  during  the  years  of  the 
University's  most  stunning  growth  and  achieve- 
ment, from  1959-69,  and  upon  his  retirement 
Mr.  Boyden  received  the  title  Honorary  Chair- 
man. The  first  University-wide  professorship 
was  named  in  his  honor. 

But  no  amount  of  honor  seemed  sufficient, 
as  President  Robert  Wood  said  when  he  died: 
"Men  of  the  stature  of  Frank  Boyden  are  a 
grace  to  their  epoch.  His  vitality  and  energy 
on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
were  legend.  We  shall  miss  him,  but  his  en- 
deavors are  his  monument  and  he  will  not  be 
forgotten." 


M-^n.    LOUIGI'    ADDISON 
LIFr-^AWY 

EDUU/ri'iON   DLDG»     .'" 
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Graduation — 

the  beginning  of 

a  long,  productive  life. 

Share  your  good  fortune 
and  give  others  access 
to  the  education  you 
enjoyed  by  making  a 
tax  deductible  contribution 
to  the  Alumni  Fund. 
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On  Campus 


Honors  beyond  our 
wildest  dreams  of  avarice 

A  glass  sculpture  now  sparkles  in  the  Me- 
morial Hall  office  of  The  Alumnus.  Beside 
it  stand  silver  and  gold  certificates  and  a 
bronze  plaque.  All  were  acquired  this  sum- 
mer as  the  magazine  garnered  unprece- 
dented honors  at  the  annual  national  Amer- 
ican Alumni  Council  conference. 

The  sculpture,  a  Steuben  "star,"  was  first 
prize  in  The  Atlantic  magazine  award  for 
excellence  in  writing.  The  silver  certificate 
names  The  Alumnus  as  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council's  25  publications  of 
distinction,  and  the  gold  identifies  the  mag- 
azine as  one  of  the  top  ten  alumni  publica- 
tions in  the  country.  The  magazine  also 
placed  in  the  Northeast  region  competition 
for  public  affairs  content  for  which  the 
bronze  plaque  was  awarded  by  Newsweek 
magazine. 

The  judges,  who  included  editors  from 
The  Saturday  Review,  Harper's,  and  The 
Atlantic,  explained  the  choice  of  The 
Alumnus  for  the  writing  award  by  saying 
that  the  magazine  was,  "the  most  consist- 
ently readable,  intrinsically  interesting,  the 
most  economical,  the  most  efficiently  ed- 
ited, and  the  most  stylish."  Runners-up  in 
the  contest  were  the  Cornell,  Cal.  Tech., 
and  Harvard  magazines. 

In  their  profile  of  the  "Top  Ten"  winners, 
the  judges  cited  The  Alumnus  for  its  clean 
design  and  good  writing  and  characterized 
it  as  "forthright."  Other  top  ten  magazines 
named  this  year  were  the  publications  of 
Brown,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Yale,  Hollins 
College,  Swarthmore,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Simmons,  and  M.I.T. 

The  Alumnus,  edited  by  Katie  Gillmor, 
and  designed  by  Richard  Hendel  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  press,  is  sent 
to  all  Amherst  campus  alumni  and  faculty. 


The  Steuben  "star" 


The  annual  population  explosion 

The  complexion  of  the  campus  was  trans- 
formed over  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The 
lawns  and  walkways,  the  classroom  build- 
ings and  dormitories,  the  stores  and  cafe- 
terias and  dining  commons  were  suddenly 
full  of  students.  After  a  particularly  quiet 
summer,  when  because  of  a  limited  sum- 
mer school  only  a  few  thousand  people 
rattled  around  a  physical  plant  built  for  al- 
most ten  times  their  number,  the  campus 
appeared  to  be  bursting  at  the  seams  in  the 
beginning  of  the  new  academic  year. 

There  were,  in  fact,  more  students  than 
ever  before.  A  freshman  class  of  3,765 
brought  this  year's  undergraduate  total  to 
17,000.  The  graduate  students  number  ap- 
proximately 3,900  and  the  Stockbridge  stu- 
dents 660,  making  the  total  student  popu- 
lation 21,675. 

The  academic  bill  of  fare  awaiting  the 
students  had  been  expanded,  with  many 
changes  underscoring  the  University's  com- 
mitment to  exporting  its  resources  to  the 
outside  community.  The  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  has  offered  the  greatest 
number  of  academic  extension  courses  to 
date,  with  more  than  114  night  courses  and 
50  special  courses.  For  the  first  time,  regu- 
lar day  classes  are  open  to  Continuing  Edu- 
cation students  on  a  space  available  basis. 

The  University  Without  Walls  (UWW), 
begun  in  1971  on  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Education 
through  the  Union  for  Experimenting  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  has  been  given  a 
mandate  to  grow  from  its  present  50  stu- 
dents to  200  during  the  next  three  years. 
One  of  the  major  goals  of  UWW  is  to  pro- 
vide off-campus  learning  opportunities. 

This  year  the  Committee  for  the  Collegi- 
ate Education  of  Black  Students  (CCEBS), 
has  added  53  freshmen  from  the  state's 
Spanish-American  community.  There  are 
152  CCEBS  freshmen  this  year  out  of  a 
total  undergraduate  CCEBS  population  of 
545. 

Enrollment  in  the  Bachelor's  Degree  with 
Individual  Concentration  (BDIC)  program 
continues  to  increase — from  134  students 


last  year  to  200  in  1972-73.  The  Univer- 
sity Year  for  Action  also  continues  to  at- 
tract students.  Through  UYA,  65  under- 
graduates are  spending  the  academic  year 
working  outside  the  University. 

The  School  of  Nursing  had  added  a  mas- 
ter of  science  in  community  health  nursing 
to  its  two  other  graduate  programs,  medi- 
cal-surgical nursing  and  psychiatric-mental 
health  nursing.  The  master  of  business  ad- 
ministration program  for  qualified  minority 
students.  Program  ABLE,  has  been  ex- 
panded this  year  by  a  $175,000  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Among  new  academic  developments  is 
an  undergraduate  major  in  natural  resources 
and  a  doctoral  program  in  computer  and 
information  science.  The  classics  and  com- 
parative literature  programs  have  been  ele- 
vated to  department  status,  and  the  chemi- 
cal engineering  department  has  introduced 
a  new  program  that  enables  its  bachelor  of 
science  degree  candidates  to  specialize  in 
several  areas. 


"Celebrating"  rather  than  convocating 

As  the  wind  freshened  and  the  sun  disap- 
peared behind  darkening  clouds,  the  festiv- 
ities to  officially  open  the  academic  year 
began.  The  setting  was  unusual.  The  tradi- 
tional Freshman  and  Opening  Convocations 
had  been  combined  and  moved  out  of  the 
Cage  and  onto  the  playing  fields  below  the 
Southwest  Residential  Complex. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  new  format  and 
location  would  bring  together  more  faculty, 
staff  and  students  than  ever  before.  The 
UMass  Marching  Band  played  cheerfully  as 
the  hour  approached  for  the  "Celebration," 
as  it  was  now  called.  Barbecue  pits  were 
readied  nearby  for  the  12,000  chickens 
which  were  to  feed  the  expected  crowd  (all 
campus  dining  commons  had  been  closed) 
and  audio  systems  were  in  order  for  the 
three  bands  scheduled  to  play  after  dinner. 

Less  than  200  people  actually  heard  the 
speeches.  Students  did  come  by  the  thou- 
sands, but  they  congregated  as  far  from  the 


grandstand  and  as  close  to  the  barbecue 
pits  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  the  business 
of  the  day  went  on. 

President  Robert  Wood  welcomed  those 
assembled,  quoting  Goethe  to  the  effect 
that  "beginnings  are  cheerful."  After  com- 
plimenting Chancellor  Bromery  on  the 
"tact,  patience  and  skill"  with  which  he  led 
the  campus  last  year,  the  President  touched 
on  a  less  auspicious  point — the  atmosphere 
in  the  Commonwealth  toward  support  for 
public  higher  education.  Alluding  to  cur- 
rent efforts  to  secure  the  University's  fiscal 
'74  budget.  Dr.  Wood  said  that  this  was  a 
time  when  "the  cost  of  education  has  to  be 
measured  against  dwindling  resources." 

Larry  Ladd,  president  of  the  Student  Sen- 
ate, was  even  less  encouraging.  "It  is  stu- 
dents who  are  the  victims  of  this  system 
that  has  been  left  to  us  by  the  faculty  of 
another  generation,"  he  said,  but  added, 
"Change  is  indeed  possible,  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  it  happen." 

Change  was  also  the  topic  chosen  by 
Chancellor  Randolph  Bromery.  Noting  the 
impact  of  the  '60s  on  higher  education.  Dr. 
Bromery  delineated  the  challenges  of  the 
'70s  to  which  the  University  must  respond. 
There  must  be  greater  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  abandonment  of  the  elitist 
tradition.  The  University  must  find  a  way  to  ^ 
more  efficiently  use  its  resources  and  more 
effectively  make  a  public  contribution.  In 
conclusion,  the  Chancellor  said,  "It  is  my 
firm  hope  that  as  we  undertake  to  resolve 
the  challenges  facing  us  we  may  also  define 
a  theme  of  common  purpose  through  which 
achieving  a  true  sense  of  community  be- 
comes possible.  It  is  toward  this  goal  of  a 
responsive,  meaningful  and  viable  intellec- 
tual community  that  I  dedicate  my  tenure 
here  at  the  University." 

Speeches  were  not  the  only  items  on  the 
agenda.  This  was  the  occasion  for  the  con- 
ferring of  Distinguished  Teacher  Awards. 
Those  honored  were  selected  by  a  student- 
faculty  committee,  and  this  year  the  awards 
were  extended  to  include  graduate  student 
teaching  assistants.  Recipients  received 
$1,000  stipends  from  the  Standard  Oil 
Foundation. 


The  three  faculty  members  chosen  were 
George  Burak,  assistant  professor  of  gen- 
eral business  and  finance,  Fergus  Clydes- 
dale, associate  professor  of  food  science  and 
technology,  and  Masha  Rudman,  assistant 
professor  of  education.  The  teaching  assist- 
ants included  Jane  Perlmutter  of  psychol- 
ogy, Ernest  Seglie  of  physics,  and  William 
Tremblay  of  English. 

By  the  time  the  ceremonies  drew  to  a 
close,  the  threat  of  rain  had  passed  and  the 
lines  leading  to  the  barbecue  were  thou- 
sands deep.  Here  indeed  was  a  community 
with  a  common  purpose. 


President  Wood,  left,  and  Chancellor  Brom- 
ery  addressed  a  small  crowd  at  the  Open- 
ing Celebration.  Chickens,  not  speeches, 
attracted  a  majority  of  the  students. 


Attorney  General  Quinn  and  President  Wood 


A  Law  School  in  the  offing 

A  committee  of  sixteen  legal  experts,  ap- 
pointed a  year  ago  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Robert  Wood,  has  recommended  that 
a  law  school  be  established  at  Amherst. 

In  making  its  positive  recommendation, 
the  committee,  which  was  headed  by  At- 
torney General  Robert  Quinn,  stressed  that 
the  program  should  be  not  merely  a  law 
school  but  rather  a  "Law  Center,"  offering 
courses  in  the  law  to  undergraduates  and 
programs  in  allied  legal  professions  as  well 
as  the  law  itself. 

The  group  found  five  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing a  public  law  school  at  this  time :  the 
burgeoning  student  interest  in  legal  study; 
the  inability  of  low-income  students  to  af- 
ford private  legal  education;  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  University;  the  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  innovative  approaches 
to  legal  education;  and  the  potential  public 
service  contributions  of  a  new  law  school. 
The  ultimate  cost  of  the  law  center,  in- 
cluding undergraduate  and  alHed  programs, 
was  put  by  the  committee  at  $2.5  million 
by  the  time  it  is  in  full  operation  in  eight 
to  ten  years.  The  report  said  this  would  be 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  University's 
budget  at  that  time.  It  urged  planning  for 
the  law  center  to  begin  immediately,  with 
a  first-year  planning  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $125,000. 

President  Wood  welcomed  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations.  "We  are  the  only 
major  state  in  the  country  without  a  public 
law  school,"  he  pointed  out,  "and  we  are 
the  only  large  public  university  system  in 
the  country  without  a  law  school.  The  lack 
of  a  public  law  school  in  Massachusetts, 
like  the  late  development  of  public  higher 
education  generally  in  this  Commonwealth, 
has  especially  hurt  low-income  young  peo- 
ple, minorities,  and  women.  Just  as  the 
growth  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  segments  of  public  higher 
education  in  the  last  ten  years  has  helped 
enormously  in  providing  places  for  many 
who  were  previously  left  behind,  so  a  pub- 
lic law  school  will  help  us  move  more 
quickly  to  redress  the  under-representation 
of  the  poor  and  powerless  at  the  Bar." 


The  President  agreed  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  proposed  law  center  be 
at  Amherst.  The  number  of  law  schools  al- 
ready in  Boston  and  the  opportunities  for 
clinical  education  and  public  service  in 
Western  Massachusetts  were  cited  as  the 
major  reasons,  although  the  committee  had 
been  divided  on  this  question. 

Another  point  of  controversy  was  whether 
this  was  an  appropriate  time  to  begin  the 
center.  While  the  Quinn  Committee  ex- 
pressed awareness  that  Massachusetts  is 
relatively  well  supplied  with  lawyers  and 
that  law  school  graduates  are  at  present  en- 
countering placement  difficulties,  its  report 
argued  that  large  new  areas  of  legal  service 
are  virtually  certain  to  open  up  in  the  future 
through  government  programs  and  such 
things  as  prepaid  legal  insurance.  It  is  a 
mistake,  they  said,  to  regard  the  practice 
of  law  as  the  sole  application  of  the  talents 
of  the  graduate  attorney. 

Clues  to  the  mystery 

Although  the  various  forms  of  cancer  con- 
tinue to  be  insidious  inexplicable  phenom- 
ena, some  headway  is  being  made.  The 
workings  of  the  disease  in  the  human  body 
are  still  cloaked  in  mystery,  but  studies  of 
animals  are  providing  clues  to  possible 
causes  and  cures.  Researchers  in  veterinary 
science  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
have  been  concentrating  on  leukemia  in 
chickens,  similar  in  many  ways  to  human 
leukemia,  and  their  efforts  continue  to  pro- 
duce results. 

There  are  three  different  viruses  which 
are  known  to  cause  leukemia  in  chickens. 
UMass  scientists  isolated  the  prototype  of 
the  first  in  1940  and  the  second  in  1962.  In 
1964  they  were  able  to  report  the  existence 
of  a  third  prototype. 

Supported  by  grants  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  Professor  Martin  Sevoian 
has  been  at  work  since  1962  on  diseases 
of  the  avian  leucosis  complex,  studying 
tumor  viruses  and  viral  tumors.  With  the 
cause  of  the  disease  isolated.  Dr.  Sevoian 
has  been  concentrating  on  the  course  of  the 
infection  and  the  body's  response.  Some 


chickens  are  susceptible  to  tumor  develop- 
ment and  others  not,  leading  the  UMass 
scientist  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  the 
body's  immunizing  mechanism  is  a  key  fac- 
tor. "The  work  to  date,"  says  Dr.  Sevoian, 
"indicates  that  animals  which  are  able  to 
handle  the  infection  successfully  do  so  by 
developing  neutralizing  antibodies.  We  have 
been  able  to  develop  resistant  strains  of 
chickens." 

Research  at  other  institutions  is  also  sug- 
gestive. Exploring  the  hereditary  potential, 
some  scientists  are  trying  to  establish  that 
portions,  at  least,  of  tumor  viruses  can  be 
incorporated  into  chromosomes.  Other  re- 
searchers are  exploring  a  relationship  be- 
tween sex  and  cancer :  female  chickens  are 
more  susceptible  to  cancer  than  are  males. 

Research  here  and  elsewhere  is  far  from 
conclusive  as  Dr.  Sevoian  hastens  to  point 
out.  "I  don't  want  to  imply  that  chicken 
tumor  virus  and  human  tumor  virus  are 
necessarily  the  same  thing.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  comparatively  little  about 
cancer  in  humans  except  what  we  learn 
through  animal  research.  We  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  provide  a  base  for  human  cancer 
research,  especially  in  relation  to  techniques 
of  tumor  virus  research.  Our  emphasis  now 
is  on  the  immunology  of  tumor  viruses.  We 
have  been  able  to  develop  a  tumor  antigen 
or  vaccine  which  stimulates  the  production 
of  antibodies  in  vaccinated  chickens  and 
prevents  the  development  of  tumors." 


Exploring  the  "Mystique" 

The  Massachusetts  Review  has  embarked 
on  it's  thirteenth  year  of  publication  with  a 
double-edition:  "Woman:  An  Issue."  As 
always,  the  Review  is  erudite,  and  the  se- 
lection in  the  latest  issue  gives  a  diverse  and 
often  imaginative  perspective  on  the  female 
in  society. 

The  editors  (Mary  Townsend  Heath,  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Review;  Lee  Ed- 
wards, UMass  professor  of  English;  and 
Lisa  Unger  Baskin)  have  collected  poetry, 
fiction,  essays,  and  art  reproductions  which 
examine  or  express  the  image  of  women  in 
literature,  history,  politics,  art,  and  edu- 
cation. They  note  in  the  foreword,  "The 
works  in  this  collection  reflect  three  worlds : 
the  public  world  of  politics  and  history;  the 
private  world  of  memory,  psychology,  and 
meditation;  and,  if  only  speculatively,  the 
still  unformed  world  which  consciousness 
creates  as  we  confront  aspects  of  our  per- 
sonal and  communal  lives  previously  ig- 
nored or,  worse,  forgotten'.  ...  In  explor- 
ing and  exposing  the  facts  of  our  existence, 
irony  mediates  anger;  a  hope  for  comedy 
is  balanced  against  a  necessary  acknowl- 
edgement of  reality's  frequent  darkness." 

In  the  dozens  of  contributions,  the  edi- 
tors lived  up  to  their  intention  as  the  many 
dimensions  of  "Woman"  are  revealed. 
While  it  is  in  no  sense  a  women's  lib  mani- 
festo, it  is  liberating.  Personal  revelations 
mix  with  political  and  historical  perspectives 
as  nationally  known  and  local  women  writ- 
ers place  the  frustration,  desires,  and  ac- 
complishments of  women  in  a  reasonable, 
and  often  intriguing,  light. 

For  example,  Anais  Nin  reflects :  "I  see 
a  great  deal  of  negativity  in  the  woman's 
liberation  movement.  It  is  less  important  to 
attack  male  writers  than  to  discover  and 
read  women  writers,  to  attack  male-domi- 
nated films  than  to  make  films  by  women. 
.  .  .  Group  thinking  does  not  give  strength. 
It  weakens  the  will." 

One  sees  that  the  conflict  now  raging 
over  liberation  may  be  so  much  wasted  en- 
ergy. Sondra  R.  Herman  reports :  "The 
white  males  are  readying  for  a  new  siege 


[in  the  United  States] .  The  feminists'  dram- 
aturgy with  witches  recalls  some  of  the 
worst  moments  of  a  mythic  barbarian  age. 
In  Scandinavia,  but  particularly  in  Sweden, 
the  setting  is  one  of  good  manners,  formal- 
ity, and  the  serious  commitment  to  social 
role  equality  as  well  to  sexual  liberation." 

Although  the  issue  is  not  without  its 
problems  (a  few  typos  are  intrusive,  one 
or  two  articles  are  unreadable),  it  is  on  the 
whole  successful  and  a  good  talisman  as 
The  Massachusetts  Review  reaches  the 
ripe  but  superstitiously  unlucky  age  of 
thirteen.  This  represents  something  of  a 
longevity  record,  since  many  literary  maga- 
zines of  its  type  last  no  more  than  a  year. 
Perhaps  the  willingness  of  the  Review  to 
explore  difficult  subjects  has  contributed  to 
its  long  life.  The  current  issue  on  women  is 
not  without  precedent.  In  the  1960s,  "MR" 
pioneered  with  a  publication  of  writings 
on  black  culture,  and  became  a  forum  for 
black  and  white  writers  and  thinkers  on 
the  importance  of  black  culture  and  human 
rights  in  the  United  States. 

Begun  in  1959  by  UMass/Amherst  fac- 
ulty members  and  other  interested  area 
residents  with  the  support  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Associate  Alumni,  The  Massachu- 
setts Review  became  the  co-operative  proj- 
ect of  the  Five  Colleges  within  two  years. 
Editors  Jules  Chametzky  and  John  M. 
Hicks,  both  UMass  professors  of  English, 
have  been  with  the  magazine  from  its  be- 
ginning, and  the  editorial  board  is  made  up 
of  faculty  members  from  the  Five  Colleges. 

a  la  Jules  Verne 

The  D'Arsonval-Claude  process  is  a  science 
fiction  writer's  dream.  First  developed  in 
1929,  it  uses  ocean  temperature  differences 
as  a  power  source.  The  thermal  differences 
between  the  warm  surface  layers  of  the 
ocean  and  the  huge  body  of  near-freezing 
water  just  underneath  can  be  used  to  drive 
heat  engines  and,  therefore,  generators. 

Dr.  Nemo  would  have  been  delighted,  as 
are  a  UMass  faculty-student  team  repre- 
senting the  departments  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  engineering,  chemical  engi- 


neering, electrical  engineering,  and  general 
business  and  finance.  The  team,  led  by  Pro- 
fessor William  E.  Heronemus,  associate 
head  of  the  civil  engineering  department, 
has  been  awarded  a  $145,000  grant  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  a  long- 
range  study  of  the  D'Arsonval-Claude 
process. 

In  their  inquiry  into  the  generation  of 
electrical  power  at  reduced  pollution  levels, 
the  UMass  group  will  also  study  ocean 
cooling  of  nuclear  power  plants.  By  locat- 
ing nuclear  central  stations  in  or  on  cold 
sea  water,  thermal  pollution  or  evaporative 
wastage  of  ground  water  resources  can  be 
halted.  There  is  already  a  commercial  ven- 
ture underway  to  build  a  barge-mounted 
nuclear  plant  behind  a  breakwater  off  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  the  plant  floating  in  50 
feet  of  water.  The  UMass  team  will  examine 
the  pros  and  cons  of  going  farther  out  to 
sea  in  somewhat  deeper,  colder  water. 

The  $145,000  grant  will  support  a  pre- 
liminary 18-month  paper  study  of  these 
concepts,  which  could  develop  into  a  much 
larger  analysis  and  laboratory  effort  on  be- 
half of  pollution-free  energy  systems.  The 
work  grows  out  of  a  1971  project  by  32 
UMass  faculty  led  by  Prof.  Heronemus. 
This  culminated  in  the  identification  of 
three  major  pollution-free  energy  sources 
and  three  concepts  for  modifying  present- 
day  power  generation  practices  which  could 
reduce  thermal  pollution  and  conserve  fuel. 
The  grant  covers  initial  work  on  two  of 
those  areas,  and  the  implications  could 
bring  science  fiction  fantasies  down  to 
earth.  Explains  Dr.  Heronemus:  "The  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  offer  op- 
portunities to  the  United  States  to  use  this 
solar-fed  energy  resource.  The  total  energy 
demand  of  the  country  could  be  met  by  this 
process  alone.  The  study  will  attempt  to 
identify  the  most  practical  and  economic 
system  suitable  for  large-scale  application." 


Trying  to  stay  ahead  of  the  game 

With  the  opening  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center 
scheduled  for  1974,  Concert  Manager  Terry 
Schwarz  and  the  Fine  Arts  Council  have 
their  hands  full  coping  with  the  current 
season,  and  planning  for  next  year  and  the 
year  after  that.  Schwarz  feels  that  the  new 
center's  2200-seat  concert  hall  represents 
both  an  enormous  opportunity  ("There's 
no  other  medium  size,  multi-purpose  audi- 
torium like  it  in  New  England,"  he  says) 
and  a  "frightening"  responsibiUty. 

The  hair-raising  elements  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  center's  opening  are  the  un- 
knowns of  money  and  taste.  "You've  got  to 
play  hunches,  guessing  at  what  people  will 
want  to  see  in  '74,"  explains  Schwarz.  "I 
hope  we're  ahead  of  the  game,  nationally 
as  well  as  regionally.  But  it  costs.  I  was  in 
New  York  the  other  day  and  almost  died. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  bring  ballet  up  here, 
but  the  expense  is  mind-staggering — $125,- 
000  for  five  performances  and  three  work- 
shops. Divide  that  by  our  maximum  poten- 
tial seating  capacity  of  11,000  and  you'll 
see  the  problem." 

Programs  presented  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Council,  although  subsidized  by  student 
fees  and  ticket  sales,  never  pay  for  them- 
selves. This  is  inevitable  as  long  as  the 
University  tries  to  make  a  cultural  contribu- 
tion to  the  area  by  scheduling  a  diversity 
of  presentations  at  a  low  per-ticket  cost. 
This  year,  for  example,  a  "Third  World 
Cultural  Series"  has  been  added  to  the 
usual  dance,  theatre  and  chamber  music 
offerings.  Although  the  "Third  World" 
groups  cost  more  to  bring  to  Amherst,  tick- 
ets are  set  at  a  reduced  rate  in  order  to  en- 
courage people  outside  the  University  com- 
munity to  attend. 

The  opening  of  the  new  concert  facilities 
will  allow  UMass  to  play  an  even  more 
prominent  role  in  support  of  the  arts. 
"There  are  many  struggling  arts  groups  in 
New  England,  including  Boston,"  says 
Schwarz.  "I  hope  they  will  become  our  per- 
manent guests.  They  owe  it  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  owes  it  to  them." 


The  bughouse  capital  of  New  England 

Knuckle-chewing,  temple-clutching  boys  and 
men  sit  stooped  over  tables  in  the  back  of 
the  Hatch,  knights,  bishops,  pawns  and 
rooks  deployed  before  them.  The  corners 
of  their  paper  chess  boards  are  held  down 
by  salt  and  pepper  shakers. 

Despite  the  spartan  conditions,  as  many 
as  fifty  people  may  participate  in  the  chess 
club's  activities  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
However,  the  club  draws  its  main  strength 
from  fifteen  "regulars"  who  range  in  skill 
from  nationally-ranked  master  to  novice. 

Although  the  club  has  represented  UMass 
in  national  inter-collegiate  tournaments  and 
has  won  the  New  England  championship  in 
recent  years,  its  reputation  is  particularly 
strong  in  double  bughouse,  an  esoteric  form 
of  "replacement"  chess.  In  fact,  club  mem- 
bers claim  that  UMass  is  the  bughouse  cap- 
ital of  New  England. 

Double  bughouse  requires  four  aggressive 
players,  two  chess  boards  and  sets  of  pieces, 
and  two  chess  clocks.  This  is  a  team  effort. 
Two  games  are  played  simultaneously  with 
partners  sitting  beside  each  other  facing  the 
other  team.  The  key  to  the  competition : 
any  piece  won  by  either  team  member  can 
be  used  anywhere  on  his  partner's  board 
(with  the  exception  of  pawns,  which  can- 
not be  placed  on  the  first  or  eighth  rank). 
Using  a  piece  captured  by  one's  partner 
represents  one  move. 


The  scene  resembles  bedlam  as  knights, 
rooks,  queens,  pawns  and  bishops  fly  back 
and  forth: 

"Hey,  partner,  would  you  like  an  ex- 
change of  queens?  Well,  they're  coming 
anyway." 

"Hey,  can  you  get  me  some  stuff?" 

"What  sort  of  stuff?" 

"Anything." 

"Well,  I'll  give  up  the  rook  for  a  .  .  . 
Oh,  great." 

"How  about  a  check?" 

"Can  you  get  me  a  bishop  and  a  queen?" 

"Checkmate." 

"Checkmate." 

"I  need  a  rook." 

"I  think  we're  in  trouble,  partner." 

No  one  dawdles  playing  double  bughouse 
since  players  have  a  set  number  of  minutes 
(usually  five)  in  which  to  make  all  their 
moves.  Chess  clocks  keep  them  honest.  The 
clocks  have  two  dials  which  can  be  set  for 
any  number  of  seconds,  minutes  or  hours. 
The  time  mechanisms  are  activated  by  two 
plungers  (called  "buttons")  on  top  of  the 
clock  case.  The  button  on  the  left  starts  the 
clock  on  the  right  and  vice  versa.  When  a 
player  is  making  a  move  his  seconds  tick 
away.  The  move  completed,  he  hits  the 
button  nearest  him  thereby  stopping  his 
clock  and  starting  his  opponent's. 

When  a  player  is  doing  well  he  moves 


economically,  taking  a  piece  and  hitting  the 
button  in  one  movement.  Usually,  though, 
there  is  less  confidence  and  more  fluttering 
of  hands.  Occasionally  there  is  too  much 
confidence.  One  player  became  so  engrossed 
in  his  partner's  moves  that  his  own  clock 
ran  out. 

Opening  moves  are  furious.  The  clicking 
of  the  pieces  and  the  buttons  combine  to 
sound  like  castanets.  But  then  hands  are 
suspended  and  brows  knit  as  new  pieces 
are  added  and  traditional  strategies  are  for 
naught. 

"What  a  walk  I'm  taking,"  says  white  as 
black  chases  his  king  relentlessly. 

"Bleed.  Bleed,"  comes  the  reply  from  his 
friendly  opponent. 

"Here's  a  knight.  Use  it  in  good  health." 

"We  could  get  into  trouble." 

"Whatever  you  do,  don't  let  him  get — 
Oh,  no." 

"Will  a  trade  of  queens  hurt  you?" 

"No.  He  needs  blasting  powder  to  get  in 
here." 

"Well,  I'm  in,"  as  a  lone  rook  assails  the 
fortress. 

"Can  you  put  a  bishop  on  knight  three?" 

"Give  me  a  knight." 

"Watch  out." 

"Mate." 

"Did  I  hear  mate?" 

"How  did  you  let  him  do  that  to  you?" 

"Shut  up.  How  does  your  roommate 
stomach  you?" 

"He  doesn't  live  in  the  room." 

"Shut  up." 

Just  as  the  strategies  of  chess  are  thrown 
to  the  wind  in  double  bughouse,  so  too  are 
the  civilities  typical  of  intellectual  contest. 
We  are,  after  all,  in  the  back  of  the  Hatch. 


Four  days  in  limbo 


KATIE  S.  GILLMOR 

Beth  and  I  sat  outside  among  the  concrete 
structures  of  the  Southwest  Residential 
Complex  and  tried  to  get  acquainted,  but 
the  scene  was  too  distracting.  There  were 
people-watchers  (lounging  casually,  eyeing 
others  guardedly)  and  those  who  obviously 
intended  to  be  watched.  Two  bare-chested 
men,  dressed  to  the  teeth  in  necklaces, 
hats,  and  flamboyant  belts,  leading  an  arro- 
gant Doberman,  were  in  the  latter  category. 
They  eclipsed  the  rest  of  us  in  our  regula- 
tion tee  shirts  and  worn  dungarees. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72 
school  year,  and  the  freshmen  were  the  first 
students  scheduled  to  arrive.  Beth  and  I, 
destined  to  live  together  for  only  a  few 
days,  were  among  them. 

My  roommate  was  18  years  old,  fresh 
from  high  school  in  a  small  Massachusetts 
town.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  earned  my 
B.A.  (at  a  school  very  different  from  UMass) 
several  years  before  and  now  planned  to 
"pass"  as  a  freshman  to  see  if  I  could  re- 
capture the  experience  for  an  article. 

The  computer  version  of  Russian  Rou- 
lette had  brought  us  together,  and  the 
match  appeared  to  be  a  success  from  the 
start.  She  was  interested  in  my  project  and 
anxious  to  help. 

One  of  Beth's  friends  from  high  school 
joined  us  on  our  stony  perch.  His  kinky 
light  brown  hair,  shooting  out  from  either 
side  of  a  center  part,  framed  his  face  com- 
ically, but  he  was  not  feeling  comical.  His 
roommate  had  not  arrived,  and  he  had  mis- 
calculated how  much  money  he  would  be 
spending  on  phone  calls  to  his  girlfriend  in 
Boston.  In  fact,  although  they  had  been 
separated  four  hours  at  most,  he  had  al- 
ready called  her  and  she  had  written  him. 

Beth  did  not  think  this  kind  of  romantic 
commitment  at  age  18  precocious.  Many 


of  her  friends  were  planning  on  marrying 
in  the  next  year  or  two,  but  she  was  not. 
Although  she  felt  an  enormous  capacity 
for  love  ("I'd  hate  to  get  to  the  point 
where  I  couldn't  give  anymore,"  she  said), 
a  likely  mate  had  not  presented  himself. 
One  problem  was  religion.  Her  father 
would  not  allow  her  to  date  anyone  outside 
her  faith.  Although  she  was  not  particularly 
religious  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she 
might  go  against  her  father's  rules,  which 
also  included  that  she  not  drink,  smoke 
marijuana,  or  lose  her  virginity  before 
marriage. 

"You  might  find  your  expectations  for 
yourself  different  from  your  father's  ex- 
pectations," I  ventured,  but  she  thought  not. 
"It  would  hurt  him  too  much,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

That  night  we  ate  quickly  at  the  local 
sub  shop,  anxious  to  get  back  for  the  first 
orientation  event — a  party  hosted  by  our 
"brother  dorm,"  which  was  actually  the 
middle  floors  of  a  neighboring  tower. 

Getting  to  the  10th  floor  where  the  party 
was  supposed  to  be  wasn't  an  easy  propo- 
sition because  only  one  of  the  tower's  four 
elevators  was  running.  We  waited  in  sus- 
pended animation  in  the  darkened  alcove, 
our  faces  faintly  illuminated  by  the  inade- 
quate overhead  lighting,  mesmerized  by  the 
lighted  board  which  showed  which  eleva- 
tors were  ascending  or  descending.  While 
it  wasn't  a  good  introduction  to  a  party, 
waiting-for-the-elevator  had  interesting  po- 
tential— perhaps  as  a  technique  in  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

Finally  we  were  able  to  squeeze  into  the 
elevator  and  find  our  way  to  the  lounge 
where  the  party  was  to  be.  A  dozen  girls 
stood  huddled  against  one  wall,  thoroughly 
ignored  by  two  boys  watching  television. 
We  took  one  look  and  turned  on  our  heels. 
A  large,  bare-chested  guy  (doesn't  anyone 
wear  shirts?)  cursed  us  when  we  were  de- 
termined to  leave.  We  didn't  wait  for  the 
elevator  but  dashed  downstairs. 

Once  outside  we  realized  we  had  no  idea 
what  to  do.  The  girl-watchers  were  out  in 
force,  and  two  boys  on  one  of  the  granite 
benches  asked  us  to  join  them.  Beth  called 


out  gaily,  "We'll  be  back  later,"  as  we 
headed  to  get  some  coffee. 

It  was  my  sixth  cup  of  the  day  and  I  was 
pretty  shaky.  Beth  and  I  compared  notes  on 
dirty  old  men  and  ghastly  senior  proms. 
The  bonds  between  us  were  deepening. 

The  boys  on  the  bench  were  still  there 
when  we  had  finished  our  coffee  and  we 
daringly  decided  to  take  them  up  on  their 
invitation.  Introductions  were  made  but  the 
conversation  languished.  "What's  your  ma- 
jor?" didn't  get  us  very  far. 

They  were  seniors,  trying  to  be  friendly 
despite  their  pomposity.  Beth  mentioned 
that  she  had  brought  her  bicycle  to  school. 
"That's  pretty  smart  for  a  freshman,"  one 
of  them  said.  I  nearly  choked. 

They  were  disconcerted  to  learn  I  was 
from  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  The  po- 
tential of  sophistication  intimidated  them, 
particularly  when  I  said  that  no.  New  Ro- 
chelle was  not  a  rich  suburb,  but  that  there 
was  a  mix  of  socio-economic  groups.  "So- 
cio-economic" from  the  mouth  of  a  fresh- 
man brought  the  conversation  to  a  grind- 
ing halt. 

The  aftereffects  of  dinner  (which  had 
been  a  meatball  sub)  were  devastating  and 
once  back  at  the  dorm,  Beth  and  I  set  out 
on  an  expedition  to  discover  the  vending 
machines.  Only  a  Coke  would  save  me,  I 
had  decided.  We  asked  directions  from  a 
guy  sitting  in  the  dorm  lobby  and  were 
treated  to  the  following  conversation: 

"Didn't  I  see  you  at  the  sub  shop?" 

"Yes,  that's  why  a  Coke  is  a  necessity. 
I'm  dying  of  heartburn." 

"What  did  you  have?" 

"Meatball." 

"Oh,  well,  you  should  have  had  roast 
beef." 

"I  had  roast  beef,"  said  Beth. 

"Me  too,"  he  said.  "Did  you  have  to- 
matoes on  yours?" 

"Yes,  and  mayonnaise." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  have  mayonnaise." 

We  finally  made  it  to  an  orientation  event 
next  morning :  doughnuts  and  coffee  in  our 
lounge.  The  gentleman  who  had  sworn  at 
us  the  night  before  was  there,  not  looking 


any  more  attractive  with  his  shirt  on.  He 
had  torn  a  jelly  doughnut  in  half  and  was 
using  it  for  an  ashtray.  I  wasn't  hungry  any 
more. 

We  spent  the  second  day  and  the  ones 
to  follow  as  we  had  the  first,  walking,  sit- 
ting and  talking  under  gray  skies.  In  the 
beginning  we  were  shy  of  exploring  the 
rest  of  the  campus,  although  we  didn't  en- 
joy Southwest  that  much.  For  one  thing, 
the  concrete  was  oppressive. 

"I  wanted  a  school  with  a  campus,"  Beth 
said  wistfully,  "and  now  I  find  I'm  in  a 
city." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  fa- 
miliar faces  in  Southwest.  Beth  was  always 
saying  hello  to  someone,  renewing  ac- 
quaintances with  friends  from  high  school 
or  summer  orientation.  There  were  shared 
hopes  and  fears  to  talk  about.  Many,  like 
my  roommate,  did  not  know  what  to  ex- 
pect from  UMass  but  were  hoping  for  the 
best. 

"UMass  wasn't  first  on  my  list,"  Beth 
told  me,  "but  when  it  came  down  to  a 
choice  between  this  and  an  all-girls  school, 
I  decided  to  come  here.  I've  been  enthusi- 
astic ever  since  summer  orientation,  but  I 
am  still  not  sure.  UMass  doesn't  have  a 
good  reputation  in  my  town  you  know." 

Despite  my  roommate's  fear,  the  Univer- 
sity had,  so  far,  shown  no  signs  of  being  a 
den  of  iniquity.  I  thought  it  more  a  morass 
of  boredom.  At  least  we  freshmen  had  new 
things  to  talk  about  which  put  us  a  step 
above  the  upperclassmen  we  met.  They 
sounded  like  a  broken  record :  "What's  your 
major?"  "Where  are  you  from?" 

It  was  very  hard  to  break  out  of  the 
straitjacket  imposed  by  their  expectations. 
Upperclassmen  saw  us  as  cute  but  subhu- 
man, on  a  par  with  the  image  of  the  con- 
sumer projected  by  television  advertising.  I 
said  as  much  to  Beth  and  she  agreed.  "But 
I  think  it's  natural,"  she  said.  "I  suppose 
when  I'm  a  sophomore  I'm  going  to  feel 
'one  up'  too." 

Maybe  so.  Still  I  resented  the  assump- 
tion that  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  Univer- 
sity life  was  equivalent  to  lack  of  knowl- 
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edge  of  any  kind.  Upperclassmen  would  in- 
vite us  to  recite  our  expectations  so  they 
could  be  secretly  amused.  They  resented  it 
when  I  broke  the  ritual  by  saying  I  was 
from  out  of  state. 

"Why  did  you  come  her  el"  they  would 
always  ask. 

When  at  first  I  said  I  had  heard  it  was 
a  good  school,  they  would  look  a  bit  un- 
comfortable and  answer  reluctantly,  "I 
guess  it  is  a  good  school."  But  that  inter- 
change always  killed  the  conversation. 

In  the  interest  of  social  intercourse, 
therefore,  I  took  to  saying  that  I  had  come 
to  UMass  because,  when  I  had  applied,  I 
was  dating  a  student  here.  This  they  re- 


sponded to  with  a  pitying  look  and  then 
went  on  to  ask  what  my  major  was. 

I  did  not  have  much  difficulty  "passing." 
Most  freshmen  thought  I  looked  a  little 
old,  but  the  upperclassmen  I  encountered 
took  me  at  my  word.  Being  from  New  York 
saved  me.  That  was  a  different  world  to 
them  and  it  easily  explained  away  any  un- 
freshman  behavior  I  fell  into. 

I  hadn't  thought  New  York  exotic  until 
a  chance  encounter  one  evening.  We  were 
sitting  having  coffee  when  a  disheveled 
young  man  sat  down  beside  us.  Between 
bites  of  hamburger  he  asked  us  where  we 
were  from.  When  I  said  New  York  he 
wildly  signaled  his  friends  at  another  table. 


Instantly  we  were  surrounded.  "Talk,"  he 
ordered,  so  I  talked.  "Listen,"  he  told  his 
friends,  "she  talks  right." 

"I  talk  right  too,"  he  confided  to  me.  "I'm 
from  New  Jersey." 

I  might  "talk  right,"  but  I  had  learned 
my  lesson.  Never  again  did  the  words  "so- 
cio-economic" pass  my  lips.  Actually,  I 
was  too  busy  eating  most  of  the  time  to 
indulge  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable. 
With  nothing  to  do,  we  got  hungry  every 
three  hours.  Unfortunately,  a  straight  diet 
of  hamburgers  and  grinders  did  not  relieve 
the  tedium.  I  started  to  dream  about  being 
encased  between  two  slices  of  bread. 

When  we  weren't  eating  we  were  sleep- 
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ing — partly  out  of  boredom.  There  were 
orientation  events  scheduled,  but  my  few 
attempts  dissuaded  me  from  active  partici- 
pation. A  sensitivity  session  one  morning 
proved  interesting,  but  in  general  the 
games,  brunches  and  evening  entertain- 
ments offered  more  diversion  for  Beth  than 
for  me.  Even  she  lost  interest  quickly.  Talk- 
ing was  much  more  interesting  and  sleep  a 
necessity. 

Perhaps  the  strain  of  adjusting  to  new 
roles  made  us  so  tired.  Even  without  this 
emotional  burden,  however,  we  would  have 
been  exhausted  because  we  never  got 
enough  sleep  at  night. 

Southwest  is  as  noisy  as  any  city,  with 
layer  upon  layer  of  sound  eddying  in  and 
out  among  the  towers  and  bouncing  off  the 
roadways.  Things  usually  calmed  down 
about  1 :00  a.m.,  but  then  the  trash  got 
picked  up  at  7.  The  garbage  trucks  had 
gongs  on  their  wheels  and  we  awakened  to 
an  atonal  serenade — a  loud  nonrhythmic 
crash-gong-rattle-crash  which  went  on  for 
an  hour. 

Sometimes  the  ministrations  of  the  gar- 
bage men  proved  useful,  such  as  the  morn- 
ing of  registration  day.  Beth  had  a  low 
student  number  and  we  were  scheduled  to 
get  to  Boyden  Gymnasium  at  9 :15.  There 
was  a  long  line  outside  the  building,  which 
was  just  as  well  since  there  weren't  any 
signs  to  tell  us  where  to  go.  We  followed 
the  crowd. 

The  line  moved  quickly  but  there  was 
time  enough  to  get  into  a  refreshing  con- 
versation with  the  boy  ahead  of  us.  He 
never  once  asked  us  where  we  were  from 
or  what  our  majors  were. 

We  finally  made  it  into  Boyden.  Tar- 
paulins covered  the  floor,  and  tables  with 
number  placards  formed  a  barrier  to  fur- 
ther progress.  We  headed  for  table  number 
fifteen,  the  first  two  numbers  of  Beth's  stu- 
dent number.  Only  two  people  were  waiting 
ahead  of  us.  Beth  picked  up  a  package  of 
I.B.M.  cards  and  we  sat  on  the  floor  while 
she  looked  through  them.  She  was  delighted 
to  find  that  she'd  gotten  the  courses  she 
requested  except  for  art,  which  had  only 
been  a  vague  hope — there  wasn't  even 


enough  room  in  the  class  for  art  majors. 

The  cards  were  confusing.  There  was  a 
pass/fail  card  and  two  laboratory  cards, 
one  for  Spanish  and  one  for  psychology, 
but  no  clue  as  to  what  to  do  with  them. 
There  was  a  news  information  card  which 
Beth  dutifully  filled  out  commenting  all  the 
time,  "This  is  stupid." 

The  gym  looked  enormous.  Sounds  were 
muffled  by  the  steaming  air.  Everything 
swam  in  a  green  light.  It  was  exactly  hke 
being  under  water.  Intense  young  men  in 
jackets  and  ties  (how,  I  wondered,  could 
they  stand  the  heat?)  walked  back  and 
forth  looking  for  people  to  help. 

"What  do  they  mean  by  'denomination'," 
Beth  asked,  trying  to  fill  out  the  religious 
affiliation  part. 

"Don't  worry  about  it,"  a  boy  beside  her 
said.  "They  just  want  that  information  be- 
cause they're  nosy.  You  don't  have  to  fill  it 
out  if  you  don't  want  to." 

It  was  a  surprise  to  her  that  she  could 
ignore  some  of  the  cards. 

Beth  handed  over  her  cards  and  in  return 
we  got  a  student  handbook  and  a  handful 
of  brochures.  Emerging  from  the  subdued 
atmosphere  of  the  gym  it  was  a  shock  to 
walk  down  the  corridors  in  bright  sunlight. 
Bibles,  voting  information  and  Collegians 
were  thrust  at  us  as  representatives  of  stu- 
dent organizations  posted  along  the  escape 
route  tried  to  get  our  attention. 

We  were  through  registration  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  the  add-drop  procedure 
the  next  day  was  equally  easy.  Beth  braved 
it  alone  and  came  back  unscathed. 

"Everyone  looked  at  me  with  pity  as  if 
I  were  very  lost  and  playing  the  role  of 
the  'poor  freshman,'  "  she  told  me.  "It  was 
really  funny  because  I  seemed  to  have  got- 
ten out  of  there  with  less  trouble  and  in 
less  time  than  many  of  the  upper  class- 
men." 

Unfortunately,  no  one  entirely  escaped 
bureaucratic  snafus.  For  example  all  resi- 
dent students  had  to  come  to  Southwest  to 
get  meal  tickets  and  the  lines  were  impos- 
sibly long.  The  I.D.  lines  could  also  have 
set  a  world  record.  Although  almost  every- 
one had  had  their  pictures  taken  and  it 


was  only  a  question  of  picking  up  their 
cards,  the  lines  curled  endlessly  through 
the  heat  of  Boyden's  corridors. 

Lines  were  a  way  of  life,  mainly  meal 
lines.  They  looked  long  but  there  were 
Collegians  to  read  while  we  waited.  Once 
past  the  ticket  taker  (she  was  very  brusque 
and  anxiously  checked  to  make  sure  we 
weren't  barefoot)  everything  went  very 
quickly,  frantically  in  fact.  The  food  was 
plentiful :  pickles,  potato  chips,  fruit,  cole- 
slaw, jello,  cake.  Everything  but  an  alter- 
native to  sandwiches. 

The  Southwest  dining  halls  were  very 
attractive — comfortable  chairs,  clean  white 
tables,  potted  plants,  lots  of  windows,  car- 
peting, paneling.  But  the  people  were  not 
as  pleasant.  Everyone  read  a  newspaper, 
their  preoccupation  reminding  me  of  com- 
muters on  the  New  Haven.  Polite  inquiries 
would  be  greeted  by  grunts,  at  best. 

We  had  a  very  different  experience  eat- 
ing at  the  Worcester  Dining  Commons. 
There  the  line  was  much  longer  and  moved 
much  slower,  but  the  people  were  over- 
whelmingly friendly.  Even  the  ticket  taker 
smiled,  and  she  was  more  concerned  with 
saying  hello  than  with  whether  or  not  we 
had  shoes  on. 

One  of  the  ladies  behind  the  counter 
grinned  at  us  as  she  served  us.  "You're 
new,  aren't  you,"  she  said.  "You  look 
sweet.  Let's  hope  you  stay  that  way." 

Beth  and  I  hitchhiked  around  campus  a 
few  times  but  soon  gave  it  up.  The  incident 
that  finished  us  happened  one  night.  A 
small  station  wagon  where  the  whole  back 
area  had  been  turned  into  a  bedroom 
pulled  up.  We  climbed  in  before  we  realized 
we  had  no  choice  but  to  recline  on  the  mat- 
tress. The  two  guys  in  front  emphasized  the 
intimacy.  "How  about  coming  to  a  party 
at  our  place?"  they  said.  "A  little  beer,  a 
little  dope.  .  .  ." 

We  extricated  ourselves  without  difficulty 
and  Beth  took  the  incident  in  stride.  How- 
ever, we  both  agreed  that  walking  was  the 
wisest  means  of  transportation. 

My  roommate's  promises  to  her  father  re- 
garding abstinence  from  liquor  and  mari- 
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juana  weren't  tested  until  we  finally  got  to 
a  party  on  the  tenth  floor  of  our  brother 
dorm. 

It  was  smoky  and  dark  and  the  only  noise 
came  from  loud  rock  and  roll.  One  colos- 
sally  drunk  young  man  proudly  told  us, 
"I've  had  four  whiskeys  and  seven  beers," 
before  he  rushed  off  to  the  John. 

A  girl  tried  to  befriend  us  but  got  bogged 
down.  Every  few  minutes  she  began  the 
monologue :  "I  had  a  pen  .  .  .  now  where 
is  it  .  .  .  what's  your  room  number  again. 
.  .  .  I've  got  to  find  a  pen  .  .  .  heyhave- 
yougotapen?  .  .  ." 

When  the  beer  finally  ran  out  a  boy 
started  to  pass  a  pipe  around.  It  was  offered 


to  Beth  but  she  turned  it  down.  "I  used  to 
smoke  but  now  I'm  straight,"  she  ex- 
plained. The  boy's  jaw  dropped.  "You 
mean  you  used  to  do  it  and  you  don't  do 
it  anymore?"  he  said,  his  voice  rising  un- 
controllably. Then  he  offered  the  grass  to 
me.  "I'm  fine,"  I  told  him.  "But  there's 
no  more  beer,"  he  said,  obviously  thinking 
we  both  were  crazy. 

We  weren't  the  only  ones  to  turn  down 
the  grass,  however.  One  young  man,  very 
drunk  on  beer,  said  proudly,  "If  I  ever 
needed  something  like  that  I'd  be  in  bad 
shape." 

That  was  our  only  experience  with  grass 
but  not  our  only  experience  with  bad  par- 
ties. "Party"  might  be  too  kind  a  word  for 
it.  It  was  our  first,  and  last,  fraternity  open 
house. 

There  were  a  lot  of  cars,  people,  noise 
and  liquor.  Inside  the  temperature  was  110 
and  the  music  unbearably  loud.  We  went 
into  the  back  yard  where  boys  in  various 
stages  of  stupor  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  girls  in  tight  groups  cruised  warily 
through  the  crowd. 

The  evening  did  not  get  off  to  a  good 
start.  The  first  guy  I  met  offered  to  let  me 
buy  him  a  beer  and  was  disgusted  when  I 
did  not  appreciate  the  privilege. 

Shaken  but  intact  I  looked  for  a  friendly 
face  and,  somehow,  found  one.  But  he 
wouldn't  tell  me  his  name.  "You're  not 
really  interested,"  he  insisted  despite  my 
protestations. 

My  new-found  friend  smiled  benignly 
on  the  idiocy  around  him.  "I  used  to  hate 
UMass,"  he  told  me,  "but  now  I  like 
everything.  I  like  the  people." 

He'd  had  a  change  of  heart  after  taking 
a  semester  off.  That  hadn't  been  by  choice. 
In  his  first  year  and  a  half  he  had  accumu- 
lated only  twelve  credits.  I  asked  what  he 
had  done  during  his  time  off. 

"Trash,"  he  said,  and  went  on  to  tell 
about  being  a  garbage  collector.  "You  can't 
understand  trash  unless  you've  been  into 
it,"  he  assured  me  and  launched  into  a 
dissertation  on  Andy  Warhol's  perceptive 
account  in  the  movie  of  the  same  name. 

Then  he  caught  me  off  guard  by  asking 


me  what  courses  I  was  taking.  "Logic,"  I 
said,  grabbing  at  straws.  Luckily  I  didn't 
have  to  say  any  more.  He  remembered  the 
course  fondly  (although  he  had  flunked  it) . 
"If  you  are  willing  to  work,  you  emerge  a 
rational  being,"  he  assured  me. 

He  was  excited  about  his  own  academic 
schedule.  "I'm  going  to  take  the  courses  I 
want  to  take,"  he  said,  "and  there's  a  lot  I 
want  to  learn,  although  I  don't  have  a  par- 
ticular goal." 

At  that  point  Beth  appeared  at  my  elbow 
and  suggested  we  leave.  She  hadn't  fared 
as  well  as  I  and  was  eager  to  get  home.  On 
the  way  I  told  her  all  about  garbage  collect- 
ing and  she  told  me  the  advantages  of 
$13.95  track  shoes. 

Beth  and  I  had  decided  early  on  that  our 
dorm  was  not  the  friendliest  of  places.  Part 
of  the  problem  was  the  architecture.  It  was 
a  low-rise  dorm  and  the  stairwells  we  had 
to  use  all  the  time  were  depressing :  poured 
concrete  shafts,  smelling  of  paint  (until 
after  the  first  weekend,  when  they  smelled 
of  beer),  with  slits  for  windows  which,  in- 
explicably, faced  a  brick  wall.  "It's  like  a 
prison,"  said  Beth. 

The  gray  stairwells  contrasted  sharply 
with  our  corridor's  decor.  An  unlikely  lav- 
ender covered  the  cinder  blocks  and  doors 
were  painted  in  rich  blues,  greens,  and  pur- 
ples. Each  door  was  adorned  with  two  paper 
flowers  bearing  the  names  of  the  occupants. 
Carol,  our  floor  counselor,  had  done  the 
decorations. 

For  the  first  few  days,  Carol  was  the 
only  upperclassman  on  the  floor  we  talked 
to,  although  there  were  others  around.  She 
told  us  to  sit  in  the  hall  if  we  wanted  to 
meet  people.  "The  girls  wouldn't  even 
know  each  other's  names  if  we  didn't  plan 
corridor  events,"  she  told  us.  But  adminis- 
trative duties  prevented  Carol  from  plan- 
ning anything  except  one  floor  party.  On 
that  occasion  the  upperclassmen  looked  sur- 
prised when  I  introduced  myself  and  then 
systematically  ignored  me. 

Beth's  reception  at  the  floor  party  was 
equally  cold,  but  that  was  unusual.  In  other 
situations  she  found  people  more  congenial 
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than  I  did.  It  may  have  been  that  she  was 
less  critical,  or  perhaps  she  led  a  charmed 
life.  Seeing  her  open,  friendly  face,  the 
more  avaricious  of  our  contemporaries 
would  shy  away  and,  instead,  turn  their 
attention  to  me.  Like  the  girl  who  "bor- 
rowed" a  dime  for  a  phone  call  and  then 
laughed  smugly  when  I  expected  to  get  it 
back.  Clearly  anything  you  could  take  from 
someone  else  was  fair  game.  No  one  called 
it  stealing.  It  was  "ripping  off."  Keep  your 
doors  locked  or  you  will  be  "ripped  off." 
The  price  of  food  at  the  dining  commons 
is  a  "rip  off."  Perhaps  it  was  a  carry-over 
from  street  culture  where  living  by  begging 
is  "cool."  No  one  saw  himself  as  parasitic. 

Eventually  I  got  hardened  to  turning 
people  down  and  even  began  to  appreciate 
the  occasional  creative  rip  off  attempt.  For 
example,  one  day  coming  out  the  dorm  I 
was  accosted  by  two  boys : 

"How  are  you  at  Home  Ec?"  they  asked. 

"I'm  not,"  I  said. 

"Well,  look  at  this,"  one  of  them  said 
indicating  the  side  seam  of  his  dungarees 
which  were  almost  totally  ripped.  The  pants 
were  worn  white,  patched,  paint  stained, 
and  there  was  a  gaping  hole  in  the  leg 
which  wasn't  ripped. 

"Why  not  throw  them  out?"  I  ventured. 

"What?"  came  the  outraged  reply.  "The 
fabric  is  perfectly  good.  Look,  we've  got  a 
needle  and  thread.  All  we  need  is  hands." 

I  told  them  they  couldn't  have  mine.  "I'm 
into  women's  lib,"  I  said. 

"Even  as  a  favor?"  they  asked. 

"Sorry  to  be  a  fink,"  I  said  moving  off. 

"Oh  no,"  they  called  after  me,  "you're 
not  a  fink." 

Just  then  a  nerve-shattering  shriek  from 
John  Adams  tower  claimed  the  boys'  atten- 
tion. 

"Jump,"  they  yelled,  "it's  not  worth  it." 

We  bravely  explored  beyond  the  confines 
of  Southwest  when  one  of  Beth's  high 
school  friends,  a  sophomore,  invited  us  to 
visit  her  in  Lewis  House.  Passing  the  site 
of  the  half-completed  Fine  Arts  Center  on 
our  way  across  campus,  I  grumbled  about 
the  lewd  behavior  of  the  construction  work- 


ers who  had  lined  up  to  watch  the  girls  go- 
ing by.  Beth  pointed  out  that  it  wasn't  any 
worse  than  the  fraternity  open  house.  "But 
these  are  animals  in  a  cage,"  I  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  chainlink  fence  which  sur- 
rounded the  construction  site.  "Maybe 
we're  in  a  cage  too,"  she  answered. 

Such  weighty  thoughts  did  not  preoccupy 
us  once  we  reached  the  Northeast  Quad 
and  found  our  way  to  Lewis  House.  Bugsy's 
room  was  mobbed.  Wedging  our  way  in- 
side, we  discovered  that  it  wasn't  that  there 
were  so  many  people,  it  was  just  that  the 
room  was  tiny.  Lewis  is  one  of  the  older 
dorms,  full  of  nooks  and  crannies,  and 
Bugsy  lived  in  one  of  them.  But  the  build- 
ing had  recently  been  renovated  and  the 
fresh  paint,  carpeting,  and  new  furniture 
gave  it  a  friendly  feeling. 

Lewis  is  co-ed,  men  and  women  living 
in  alternate  rooms.  About  half  the  people  I 
met  that  day  had  been  in  the  dorm  the  year 
before.  Perhaps  that  was  why,  when  I 
passed  strangers  in  the  hall,  they  always 
said  "Hi."  I  reflected  that  if  you  met  some- 
one in  the  halls  of  Southwest  you  averted 
your  eyes. 

Sometimes  Lewis  was  too  friendly  ac- 
cording to  Bugsy.  "Even  if  you  lock  your 
door  and  put  out  a  sign  'Go  away,  I'm 
really  studying,'  somebody  will  probably 
get  a  master  key  and  walk  in.  And  usually 
they  find  me  doing  my  nails  or  something. 
It's  really  hard  to  study  in  the  dorm,"  she 
said. 

We  were  curious  about  other  dorms  in 
the  quad  and  went  to  visit  Thatcher.  It 
was  renovated  too,  the  corridors  painted 
violent  shades  of  yellow  and  blue. 

Bugsy  and  friends  hastened  to  assure  us 
that  anything  Thatcher  had,  Lewis  had 
better.  Back  at  her  dorm  she  took  us  on  a 
grand  tour.  The  lobby  was  filled  with  toys 
because  the  head  of  residence  had  two  little 
boys.  We  walked  past  ironing  rooms,  a 
room  with  a  pool  table,  a  big  recreation 
hall  with  a  ping-pong  table,  lounges,  study 
rooms,  and  then  through  different  residen- 
tial rooms.  I  was  amazed  as  Bugsy  opened 
door  after  door  to  show  us  the  variety.  We 
had  been  repeatedly  warned  to  keep  our 


doors  locked,  but  it  seemed  like  every  door 
in  Lewis  was  open.  Bugsy  said  it  had  al- 
ways been  like  that  but  she  would  probably 
lock  her  door  this  year. 

After  visiting  Bugsy  the  solution  to  viable 
living  at  UMass  seemed  simple :  find  an 
older  co-ed  dorm  that  isn't  security  con- 
scious. A  visit  to  one  of  the  all-women  tow- 
ers in  Southwest,  Coolidge,  undermined  this 
theory. 

The  elevators  were  just  as  gruesome  and 
just  as  slow  as  in  our  brother  dorm,  but 
once  we  got  to  the  fifteenth  floor  every- 
thing was  different.  The  door  to  every  room 
was  open.  People  were  calling  to  each  other, 
running  back  and  forth,  laughing. 
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We  were  in  Coolidge  on  a  mission  of 
mercy.  Beth  was  worried  about  her  friend 
Janice  whom  she  feared  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  demands  of  UMass  life. 
"She's  pretty  naive,"  my  roommate  had 
confided  on  the  way  over,  and  so  I  expected 
to  find  a  wide-eyed,  helpless  girl  waiting 
for  us. 

Janice  turned  out  to  be  as  self-possessed 
as  Beth  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  Cool- 
idge. She  introduced  us  to  her  two  best 
friends,  Carol  and  Lauren,  and  the  five  of 
us  spent  the  next  hour  fruitfully  employed 
comparing  high  school  anecdotes. 

The  only  intrusion  was  the  intercom 
which  was  booming  all  the  time.  I  learned 


that  this  was  part  of  the  dorm  security  sys- 
tem. No  one,  male  or  female,  could  get  past 
the  lobby  unescorted  after  6 :00  p.m.  Thefts 
were  significantly  reduced  after  this  policy 
was  instituted. 

The  dorm  also  had  a  strict  sign-in  system. 
However,  as  in  our  dorm,  there  was  no 
curfew,  and  the  students'  movements  were 
unrestricted  and  unscrutinized.  This  left  the 
girls  feeling  breathless.  They  considered  the 
first  test  of  this  freedom,  a  late  night  visit 
with  Lauren's  brother  and  his  friends,  a 
success — everyone  had  dates  for  the  fol- 
lowing weekend. 


My  last  day  in  Southwest  was  the  first  day 
of  classes.  Originally  I  had  thought  that 
would  be  a  fitting  end  to  my  masquerade.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  entirely 
new  experience  (and,  perhaps,  another  ar- 
ticle). 

Beth  put  it  beautifully.  Walking  out  of 
our  last  class  she  smiled  and  said,  "This  is 
the  first  day  I  can  say  I've  liked  it.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  can  act  without  relying  on 
other  people.  You  know,  I  had  forgotten 
the  purpose  that  brought  me  here — to 
learn." 

She  flourished  last  year,  intellectually  as 
well  as  socially.  Somehow,  between  the  de- 
mands of  classes  and  friends,  she  found  the 
time  to  write  volumes  of  poetry,  make  sil- 
ver jewelry,  and  hold  down  a  part-time  job. 

She  is  a  sophomore  now,  still  living  in 
the  room  we  shared.  Our  dorm  and  South- 
west in  general  command  her  loyalty,  al- 
though her  affection  is  not  as  unbridled  as 
Bugsy's  for  Lewis  House.  Because  of  the 
friends  she  has  made,  UMass  is  now  much 
more  her  home  than  her  parents'  house. 

She  continues  to  be  forthright  and  sym- 
pathetic, not  at  all  the  image  I  formed  of 
upperclassmen.  Nevertheless,  I  have  hesi- 
tated to  ask  her  what  she  thinks  of  this 
year's  crop  of  freshmen. 

The  preceding  article  was  made  possible  by 
the  extraordinary  cooperation  of  the  resi- 
dence staff  and  students  of  the  Southwest 
Residential  Complex,  Most  names  have 
been  changed. 
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There's  more  than 
frustration  at  stake 


ANTHONY  M.  GAWIENOWSKI 

Just  as  enzymes  became  part  of  the  house- 
hold vocabulary  with  the  search  for  the 
ever-whiter  wash,  so  too  have  hormones 
found  a  place  in  everyday  life.  But  there 
were  hidden  dangers  in  the  wanton  use  of 
enzymes,  as  conservationists  were  quick  to 
point  out.  Our  research  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  suggests  that  hormones 
can  even  be  more  treacherous. 

Hormones,  so  vital  to  human  and  animal 
development,  still  remain  a  mystery.  We 
know  they  are  metabolized  eventually  to 
become  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  But  what 
are  the  by-products  of  this  metabolism? 
What  stages  does  the  hormone  pass  through 
as  it  breaks  down?  Studies  have  shown 
that  male  hormones  can  exacerbate  cancer 
in  males  and  retard  its  growth  in  females, 
while  female  hormones  encourage  cancer- 
ous growths  in  females  and  discourage  them 
in  males.  But  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  the 
original  hormone  which  has  this  effect.  Per- 
haps the  active  element  is  a  by-product  or  a 
stage  in  the  metabolism  of  the  hormone. 
We  can  synthesize  hormones  and  achieve 
the  same  effects  as  with  a  natural  hormone, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  closely  the  met- 
abolic processes  and  by-products  of  the 
synthetic  compound  mimic  the  natural  one. 

Questions  such  as  these  prompted  our 
initial  researches  on  the  metabolism  of  di- 
ethylstilbestrol  (DE5)  in  1958.  Although  a 
relatively  simple  synthetic  estrogen  (or  fe- 
male hormone),  DES  has  very  interesting 
biological  properties.  I  determined  one  could 
uncover  details  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
compound's  action  and  intended  to  spend 
a  year  or  two  on  DES  research  in  order  to 
see  if  it  produced  residues  in  edible  tissues. 
The  two  years  stretched  to  14,  and  in  1972 


Cawienowski  and  hormone  chart:  "We  just  don't  know  enough.'' 
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DES  represented  an  economic  boon 
to  the  poultry  and  cattle  industries, 
but  even  at  the  inception  of  the 
additive  program  there  were  reser- 
vations, the  relationship  between 
hormones  and  cancer  having  been 
at  least  suggested  if  not  established. 


I  find  that  diethylstilbestrol  still  has  a  lot 
to  teach  us. 

The  hormone  has  many  of  the  same 
physiological  and  pharmacological  proper- 
ties of  the  natural  estrogens  found  in  mam- 
mals, which  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
female  reproductive  tract  and  mammary 
duct  system  at  puberty,  as  well  as  the 
uterus  during  part  of  the  estrus  or  men- 
strual cycle.  Synthetic  and  natural  estrogens 
do  differ,  however.  Estradiol  is  the  most  ac- 
tive of  the  natural  estrogens,  and  yet  di- 
ethylstilbestrol has  proven  to  possess  more 
activity  than  estradiol  when  these  hormones 
are  administered  orally. 

Working  with  radioactive  isotopes,  we 
determined  that  DES,  like  a  natural  estro- 
gen, is  metabolized  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  Most  of  the  stages  and  by-products 
have  continued  to  elude  us,  although  we 
have  met  with  some  success.  In  our  more 
recent  metabolic  studies,  we  found  that  DES 
took  the  form  of  3-methoxydiethylstiIbes- 
trol  in  its  eventual  breakdown  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  water.  This  stage  of  the  syn- 
thetic estrogen's  metabolization  has  never 
been  produced  elsewhere  (although  other 
labs  have  isolated  some  of  the  metabolic 
stages  of  natural  hormones)  and  still  is  in 
limited  supply.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  implications  of  this 
new  compound.  The  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute which  had  sponsored  the  research  lead- 
ing to  our  discovery  of  3-methoxydiethyl- 
stilbestrol  has  not  continued  funding  the 
project,  so  that  we  cannot  say  how  3-meth- 
oxydiethylstilbestrol  figures  in  the  overall 
potency  of  DES. 

Unfortunately,  the  mysteries  of  hormones 
in  general  and  DES  in  particular  represent 
more  of  a  menace  than  the  frustration  of  a 
biochemist.  While  we  have  been  experi- 
menting in  our  laboratory,  the  carnivorous 
American  consumer  has  unknowingly  been 
intimately  involved  with  synthetic  hor- 
mones. 

In  1954,  DES  was  introduced  to  the  feed 
of  chickens  and  cattle.  The  high  oral  po- 
tency and  inexpensive  synthesis  of  the  com- 
pound had  encouraged  investigators  to 
study  its  use  as  an  animal  feed  additive. 


and  it  was  found  that  DES-treated  animals 
gained  weight  faster,  up  to  20%,  with  the 
same  amount  of  feed  as  given  to  their  un- 
treated mates. 

DES  represented  an  economic  boon  to  the 
poultry  and  cattle  industries,  but  even  at 
the  inception  of  the  additive  program  there 
were  reservations,  the  relationship  between 
hormones  and  cancer  having  been  at  least 
suggested  if  not  established.  Moreover  the 
use  of  DES  in  animal  feed  had  disconcert- 
ing side  effects,  such  as  teat  development 
in  steers  and  the  presence  of  milk  in  the 
enlarged  glands  of  both  sexes  at  70  days 
after  DES  implantation.  Other  side  effects 
in  cattle  included  elevated  tail  heads  and 
genital  abnormalities. 

The  effect  related  to  chickens  was  even 
more  dramatic.  The  hormone  was  intro- 
duced through  pellets  implanted  in  the 
chicken  heads,  rather  than  through  the 
feed.  After  slaughter  the  chicken  bodies 
went  for  consumer  needs,  and  the  pellet- 
implanted  heads  were  used  as  feed  for  the 
mink  breeding  industry.  The  minks  thus 
fed  appeared  to  become  sterile,  and  it  was     j 
also  discovered  that  the  skin,  liver,  and  | 

kidneys  of  the  consumer  chickens  contained 
hormone  residue.  The  use  of  DES  in  chicken 
production  was  banned  as  early  as  1959. 

In  that  same  year,  other  evidence  accumu- 
lated. One  scientist  administered  DES  to 
female  dogs  and  found  the  animals  to  de- 
velop ovarian  tumors  within  three  to  14 
months.  Some  had  growths  and  metastases. 
Breast  cancer  in  mice  and  rats  was  produced 
by  the  administration  of  diethylstilbestrol. 
Since  then  investigators  have  also  found 
uterine  tumors  and  renal  tumors  with  me- 
tastases in  experimental  animals  treated 
with  DES. 

Even  so  DES  has  continued  to  be  added 
to  the  feed  of  U.S.  cattle.  In  fact,  a  year  ago 
cattlemen  were  allowed  to  double  the  DES 
dose  (from  10  to  20  milUgrams).  This  was 
not  the  case  in  other  countries.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1970  Sweden  informed  the  United 
States  it  would  no  longer  permit  the  impor- 
tation of  meat  from  animals  fattened  with 
hormones.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  embassy  officials 
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in  Washington  verified  that  the  Common 
Market,  Sweden,  AustraUa,  New  Zealand, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
and  Ireland  banned  the  feeding  of  hormones 
to  meat  animals. 

The  long-standing  caution  of  other  na- 
tions seems  to  me  to  be  well  founded,  but 
response  in  the  United  States  has  been 
slow  in  coming.  Our  laboratory  reported 
on  DES  metabolism  studies  at  the  annual 
national  meetings  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  in  1960  and  1964.  In  August  of 
1966  we  reported  finding  two  beef  livers 
that  contained  over  4  milligrams  per  pound 
of  DES  from  cattle  bred  in  Kansas.  This 
did  not  create  any  further  investigation  of 
DES  by  various  government  agencies. 

After  Senator  William  Proxmire  inquired 
in  1969  about  the  use  of  DES  in  cattle,  there 
was  some  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
response.  Unfortunately,  FDA  personnel 
seemed  more  intent  on  self -justification  than 
on  consumer  protection.  Even  as  late  as 
January  1970,  when  we  sent  details  of  our 
DES  procedure  to  the  FDA  for  use  by  their 
chemists,  the  FDA  did  not  have  a  specific 
budget  allotment  for  DES  studies. 

In  January  of  1972,  however,  the  manda- 
tory certification  program  for  the  growth 
promoting  hormone  went  into  effect,  and 
the  following  month  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  reported  finding  DES  in  two 
animal  liver  samples.  One  lamb  liver  sam- 
ple contained  3.3  parts  per  billion  of  DES. 
The  other  liver  sampled,  from  a  steer  grown 
in  Utah,  contained  4.15  parts  per  billion  of 
DES. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  to- 
gether with  Natural  Resources  Defense 
started  to  take  legal  steps  to  remove  DES 
from  the  market  for  use  in  animals  con- 
sumed as  human  food.  In  August  1972,  the 
addition  of  DES  to  feed  was  partially 
banned,  but  not  without  an  outcry  from  the 
cattle  raising  industry. 

In  fact,  the  hardship  the  new  ruling  will 
work  on  the  cattlemen  appears  to  be  mini- 
mal. Although  DES,  after  January  1,  may 
no  longer  be  introduced  into  cattlefeed, 
pellets  of  it  may  be  implanted  in  the  ears 
of  steers.  As  the  DES-fattened  chickens 


demonstrated  over  a  decade  ago,  this  of- 
fers the  consumer  scant  protection  from 
residue  but  will  probably  continue  to  give 
the  cattlemen  a  break  on  their  feed  bill. 

Some  have  questioned  the  uproar  about 
cyclamates,  claiming  that  the  quantities 
consumed  by  humans  (as  opposed  to  the 
much  larger  doses  used  on  animals  for  ex- 
perimental purposes)  represented  no  dan- 
ger. Although  researchers  involved  with 
DES  might  be  similarly  accused,  the  po- 
tency of  the  hormone  is  so  great  that  the 
utmost  caution  is  clearly  justified. 

For  example,  when  the  hormone  was  first 
put  into  manufacture,  no  particular  precau- 
tions were  taken.  Men  on  the  assembly  line 
who  were  working  with  the  compound  but 
not  ingesting  it  began  to  grow  breasts  but 
no  beards.  The  introduction  of  safety  pre- 
cautions reversed  the  situation. 

The  effects  of  DES  are  not  always  so 
easily  dealt  with.  Recently  Boston  gyne- 
cologists reported  that  some  girls  and  young 
women  born  to  mothers  who  decades  ear- 
lier had  received  diethylstilbestrol  therapy 
for  threatened  miscarriages  developed  can- 
cer of  the  vagina.  The  discovery,  which  now 
totals  more  than  50  cases,  taught  scientists 
for  the  first  time  that  drugs  taken  in  preg- 
nancy could  cause  cancer  in  offspring  later 
in  life. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
hormone  taken  as  a  residue  in  meat  will 
behave  any  differently  than  it  would  as  an 
administered  drug.  Nor  can  one  take  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  only  small  amounts 
of  residue  appear  in  meat  when  they  do 
occur.  In  the  experiment  that  produced  tu- 
mors in  mice,  DES  was  fed  at  a  level  of 
6.5  parts  per  billion.  It  is  a  disquieting 
thought,  then,  that  the  USDA  last  January 
found  3.3  parts  per  billion  of  DES  in  the 
lamb  liver,  and  4.15  parts  per  billion  of  DES 
in  the  steer. 

The  evidence  seems  incontrovertible  that 
DES  is  a  carcinogenic  agent.  Residues  of 
the  hormone  in  beef  liver  (which  the  FDA 
found  in  10%  of  the  sample  they  tested 
this  year)  may  be  as  lethal  as  the  unme- 
tabolized  compound  administered  to  preg- 
nant women  a  generation  ago.  So  little  is 


known  of  hormones  and  of  cancer  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  establish  a  "safe" 
DES  level  in  beef.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  engaged  in  this  research  over  the  years 
are  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  DES 
level  in  beef. 

Dr.  Gawienowski,  an  associate  professor  of 
biochemistry  at  the  University,  has  spoken 
against  DES  at  national  scientific  meetings 
and  has  been  consulted  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  and  by  Senator 
William  Proxmire. 


Team  captain  Clarence  Brooks  works  out 
on  the  sled. 

Opposite  page:  Peil  Pennington,  left,  and 
Paul  Metallo,  keys  to  the  offense. 
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Strictly  Business 


THOMAS  W.  HOLDSWORTH  '73 


If  the  football  field  is  a  battle 
ground,  as  the  cliche  would  have 
it,  then  the  practice  field  must  be  a 
boot  camp.  It's  business,  without 
the  cheer  leaders,  the  shiny  march- 
ing bands,  or  the  fans  wrapped  in 
plaid  blankets  and  concealed  flasks. 


In  any  business  there  are  the  key  people 
who  make  it  all  happen.  For  the  UMass 
football  team  this  year,  a  seasoned  offense 
is  the  key,  and  primarily  two  players :  quar- 
terback Peil  Pennington  and  halfback  Paul 
Metallo.  But  the  strengths  demonstrated  on 
the  gridiron  this  fall  won't  depend  entirely  on 
faster-than-a-speeding-bullet  tactics.  Behind 
the  razzle-dazzle  of  the  Pennington/Metallo 
threat  stand  dozens  of  players,  including 
team  captain  and  guard  Clarence  Brooks, 
whose  less  glamorous  responsibilities  deter- 
mine whether  UMass  can  make  good  its 
bid  for  Yankee  Conference  honors. 

The  stars  and  supporting  cast,  as  it  were, 
have  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  practice  field 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  brilliant  or  a 
busted  season. 

When  the  offensive  huddle  opens  with  each 
player  clapping  his  hands  once  and  saying 
"Breaak"  before  falling  into  formation,  Peil 
Pennington  is  the  man  anyone  would 
watch.  He's  tall,  6'5",  and  dressed  com- 
pletely in  white.  Pennington  is  the  hub  of 
the  action,  and  it's  on  his  barked  com- 
mand that  the  explosion  of  a  pass  or  the 
internal  convulsions  of  a  run  through  the 
line  begin. 

On  this  play,  when  the  lines  crack  pads, 
the  collision  seems  to  spray  the  two  ends 
down  the  field.  Pennington  slants  back  ready 
to  pass.  Not  finding  an  open  receiver,  he 


keeps  the  ball  and  moves  it  for  fair  yardage. 

The  huddles  break  again,  the  defense 
yelling  back  and  forth  "key  green,  key- 
green"  as  they  line  up.  Paul  Metallo  is  in 
at  halfback,  and  at  the  snap  of  the  ball  he 
has  a  hand-off  faked  to  him  before  charg- 
ing into  the  right  end.  The  ball  carrier  is 
brought  down  to  the  left,  and  a  mist  of 
dust  drifts  down  the  field. 

On  the  next  play  the  hand-off  is  for  real. 
Metallo  comes  around  the  right  end  with 
good  blocking  and  sprints  most  of  the  20 
yards  to  the  goal  line,  breaking  the  two 
tackles  on  route  he  could  not  outrun. 

Like  Pennington,  Metallo  has  the  looks 
to  match  the  part  he  plays,  being  short 
with  a  sharp  face  and  dark,  almost  intimi- 
dating, eyes. 

Clarence  Brooks  is  also  well  typecast.  For 
all  the  glamor  there  is  playing  somewhere 
in  the  backfield  or  even  at  end,  there's 
precious  little  at  guard.  You're  there  to 
either  make  a  hole  or  plug  one,  and  Brooks, 
with  his  broad  shoulders  and  implacable 
stare,  looks  big  enough  and  strong  to  do 
either. 

On  the  next  play,  as  the  ball  is  hiked. 
Brooks  pulls  up  slightly  and  works  his  way 
into  his  opponent,  then  curls  back  toward 
the  other  end  of  the  offensive  line  near 
tackle  to  help  clean  up  there. 

It  is  more  of  the  same  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  The  second  and  third  teams. 
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which  have  been  standing  on  the  far  side  of 
the  field  warming  bench  without  a  bench, 
come  in  for  brief  intervals  while  the  first 
string  take  a  break  to  eat  fistfuls  of  crushed 
ice. 

Aside  from  this  short  respite,  the  first 
team  is  on  the  field  the  whole  afternoon, 
seemingly  oblivious  of  the  heat,  the  hu- 
midity, and  the  wrapt  attention  of  their 
fans.  Although  this  is  just  practice,  there  is 
an  intent,  if  small,  crowd  of  spectators.  The 
students — girls  in  shorts  coyly  watching 
their  favorite  players  and  boys  obviously 
itching  to  be  on  the  field  themselves — sit 
silently,  but  a  small  group  of  shirt-sleeved 
men  comments  on  this  tactic  or  that. 

Self-proclaimed  "frustrated  coaches," 
these  men  come  to  every  game  and  practice 
and  Varsity  M  luncheon.  They  follow  the 
careers  of  the  players  both  on  and  off  the 
field,  worrying  about  eligibility  and  injuries. 
This  day  they  are  happy,  noting  the  return 
of  one  boy  to  the  lineup  whose  grades  had 
slipped  last  year  "because  he  was  in  love." 
Drawing  on  their  years  of  experience,  they 
say  that  Pennington  looks  as  good  as 
Landry  did  at  this  stage  of  his  career. 

Finally  the  scrimmage  is  over.  The  players 
head  for  the  showers,  but  not  before  doing 
three  or  four  50-yard  wind  sprints.  After 
lining  up  for  a  coke  apiece,  they  file  into 
the  locker  room,  their  cleats  on  the  stone 
floor  making  the  sound  of  a  truck  rolling 
over  gravel. 

The  pressure  wears  off  slowly.  Clarence 
Brooks  sits  on  the  rim  of  a  tall  garbage 
can  and  begins  drinking  his  coke.  The 
sweat  on  his  face  doesn't  just  bead,  it  runs 
— down  his  cheeks,  through  his  mustache, 
and  from  the  end  of  his  nose — and  his 
grey  T-shirt  sticks  to  his  body. 

Brooks  takes  his  responsibility  as  team 
captain  seriously.  "You  just  have  to  give 
100%  and  keep  going,"  he  says.  "If  we 
have  a  bad  practice,  I  just  have  to  try  to 
pick  it  up  and  get  it  moving." 

But  Brooks  hasn't  had  to  "get  things 
moving"  too  often,  because  Peil  Pennington 
has  finally  recovered  from  the  injuries  that 
plagued  him  last  year.  A  separated  shoul- 


der (one  that  had  been  dislocated  in  high 
school)  has  healed  well.  Preparing  for  the 
showers,  Pennington  grins  optimistically. 
"It'll  be  a  good  year,"  he  says.  "I  think 
we're  farther  along  this  year  than  we  were 
last  year." 

Metallo  is  also  confident  and  healthy. 
After  a  knee  operation  last  winter  he  came 
back  for  the  track  season  in  the  spring  and 
set  a  record  in  the  hundred  yard  dash.  He's 
setting  rushing  records  as  halfback,  and  the 
"frustrated  coaches"  on  the  bleachers  tout 
him,  as  well  as  Pennington,  as  Pro  mate- 
rial. 

In  the  locker  room,  cutting  tape  from  his 
ankles,  Metallo  jumps  at  the  mention  of 


the  Pros.  "Yeah,  yeah  I'd  like  to  play,"  he 
says.  Overhearing  him,  Pennington  is  more 
philosophical.  "If  it  comes  it  comes,"  he 
says.  Metallo  nods  and  goes  back  to  cut- 
ting tape.  "Yeah,  if  it  comes  it  comes." 
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Frank  Mdnerney:  fitting  athletics  into  the  educational  context 


A  new  head  for  the 
"most  visible  dimension" 


The  A.D.  is  no  more.  The  traditional  posi- 
tion of  Athletic  Director  at  UMass  has  been 
exchanged  for  a  new  title — that  of  Head  of 
the  Athletic  Department,  which  is  part  of 
the  School  of  Physical  Education.  This 
name  change  is  not  intended  to  be  a  case 
of  semantic  nit-picking,  but  a  reflection  of 
a  new  concept  in  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  the  University's  athletic  pro- 
gram. The  man  chosen  to  fit  the  new  role 
and  promote  the  new  philosophy  is  Frank 
Mdnerney  '54,  a  sports  buff  with  a  career 
in  educational  administration. 

The  job  of  athletic  director  had  been  part 
of  the  duties  assumed  by  former  Dean  of 
Physical  Education  Warren  McGuirk.  The 
expansion  of  both  the  physical  education 
and  athletic  programs  during  Dean  Mc- 
Guirk's  23-year  reign  demanded  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  last  winter, 
his  double  role  fall  heir  to  two  successors. 

David  Bischoff,  the  new  Dean,  became 
chairman  of  the  9-man  search  committee 
assigned  the  task  of  choosing  an  athletic  di- 
rector. Other  members  were  the  Assistant 
Dean  of  Physical  Education,  the  chairman 
of  the  Athletic  Council,  a  member  of  the 
women's  physical  education  department,  a 
member  of  the  Student  Senate,  and  four 
coaches.  In  the  course  of  their  deliberations, 
which  included  the  interviewing  of  four- 
teen candidates  out  of  50  applicants,  the 
name  of  the  position  was  changed  as  was 
the  definition  of  the  role. 

"We  had  problems  defining  what  the 
A.D.'s  job  would  be,"  explained  Jack  Lea- 
man,  head  basketball  coach  and  a  member 
of  the  committee.  "As  we  interviewed  dif- 
ferent people  and  found  their  strengths,  we 
were  able  to  identify  the  qualities  we 
wanted.  Then  we  went  out  and  found  the 
person  who  fit  them." 
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Mclnerney  sees  his  job  as  one  of 
liaison: 

"I  defy  anyone  to  tell  me  what 
a  student  is.  But  whatever  he  is, 
from  my  experience  at  other 
schools,  I  think  I  can  relate  to  him." 


Mclnerney's  strengths  which  so  recom- 
mended him  to  the  committee  are  in  public 
relations  and  administration.  An  alumnus 
of  the  University,  he  earned  his  bachelor's 
in  history  in  1954  and  his  master's  in  edu- 
cational administration  in  1957.  His  first 
professional  experience  was  in  the  public 
schools  of  nearby  Granby.  "When  I  got 
there  there  were  10,000  cows  and  500  peo- 
ple. When  I  left,  there  were  5000  people 
and  3  cows,"  he  recalls. 

Mclnerney  may  not  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  drop  in  the  cow  population, 
but  he  was  important  in  the  growth  of 
Granby  as  a  community.  Beginning  as  a 
teacher  on  the  secondary  level,  he  was  made 
a  principal,  first  of  the  elementary  school 
and  then  at  the  junior-senior  high.  From 
there  he  went  on  to  become  superintendent 
of  schools. 

In  1966  he  left  Granby  for  the  position 
of  Director  of  Student  Teaching  at  Ameri- 
can International  College  in  Springfield. 
"I'm  fascinated  by  the  process  of  how  a 
teacher  is  created,  how  values  are  formed," 
he  explains.  "The  teachers  are  surprisingly 
inflexible,  even  the  young  ones.  Patterns 
are  firmly  set  in  the  very  beginning,  during 
the  student  teaching  experience.  The  teacher 
you  learn  under  is  an  overwhelming  model." 

Mclnerney  continued  to  explore  these 
questions  at  A.I.C.,  developing  the  close 
ties  with  the  student  body  which  were  later 
to  gain  favor  with  the  UMass  search  com- 
mittee. "I  defy  anyone  to  tell  me  what  a 
student  is.  But  whatever  he  is,  from  my 
experience  at  other  schools,  I  think  I  can 
relate  to  him,"  he  says. 

After  promotion  to  the  positions  of  Di- 
rector of  Secondary  Education  and  profes- 
sor in  the  School  of  Education  and  Psychol- 
ogy, Mclnerney  became  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  President.  Sports  had  always  been 
Mclnerney's  outside  interest,  and  as  execu- 
tive assistant  he  enjoyed  a  degree  of  pro- 
fessional involvement,  acting  as  liaison  with 
the  N.C.A.A.  and  with  the  college's  athletic 
program  at  a  time  which  he  describes  as 
one  of  "traumatic  change." 

Frank  Mclnerney  was  well  known  to 
the  members  of  the  search  committee.  Be- 


sides being  an  avid  fan,  he  has  been  a  ma- 
jor figure  in  the  local  sports  scene  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Football  Hall  of  Fame 
and  sports  director  of  the  WHYN  stations. 
Moreover  his  weekly  television  talk  show, 
"Conversations  With,"  has  often  focused 
on  athletics. 

Mclnerney  has  always  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  University,  particularly  with 
the  athletic  department.  Last  December  he 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  dinner 
honoring  Dean  McGuirk.  He  recalls  with 
amusement  the  state  of  the  University  when 
the  Dean  first  came :  "The  facilities  were 
very  modest,  to  say  the  least.  For  instance, 
there  were  8  shower  heads  in  the  boys' 
gym  and  only  3  of  them  worked.  McGuirk's 
arrival  was  symbolic  of  the  change  to 
come." 

Watching  from  the  sidelines,  Mclnerney 
was  thrilled  with  the  changes  he  saw,  but 
neither  he  nor  the  search  committee  envi- 
sions a  continuation  of  the  McGuirk  era. 
"Mclnerney  will  have  to  take  the  organiza- 
tion we've  already  got,  mold  it  into  a  suc- 
cessful unit,  and  help  us  point  it  in  the 
direction  we  want  to  go,"  says  Leaman. 

Mclnerney  describes  his  new  job  in  sim-  , 
ilar  terms,  emphasizing  the  enormous  ad- 
ministrative task  before  him,  but  hesitates 
to  say  exactly  what  direction  the  athletic 
program  will  take.  "Right  now  the  Univer- 
sity is  respectable  in  New  England  and  it 
will  be  the  first  priority  to  maintain  this. 
Where  we  go  beyond  this  will  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  what  the  alumni,  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  want.  The  athletic  de- 
partment has  to  be  sensitive  to  the  attitude 
of  the  University  as  a  whole.  I  anticipate 
growth,  but  this  is  a  time  of  reevaluation. 
We're  on  a  plateau,  both  on  this  campus 
and  in  education  in  general." 

Head  football  coach  Dick  MacPherson, 
another  member  of  the  search  committee, 
admired  this  ability  to  take  the  broad  view 
and  appreciated  Mclnerney's  understanding 
of  the  role  athletics  play  in  this  region.  "He 
loves  athletics,"  says  the  coach,  "but  he 
understands  that  New  England  football  isn't 
the  same  as  Southern  or  Midwest  football." 
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The  new  athletic  department  head  is  well 
aware  of  the  distinction.  "At  the  Big  Ten 
schools,  the  A.D.  reports  to  God,"  he  says 
with  a  wry  smile,  and  goes  on  to  explain 
that  he  has  no  quarrel  with  his  present  re- 
porting procedure:  "I'm  aware  that  some 
alumni  are  concerned  that  by  reporting  to 
the  Dean  of  Physical  Education,  the  athletic 
department  will  not  be  free  to  grow.  But 
I  just  don't  view  it  that  way.  I  respect  the 
Dean  of  Physical  Education  very  much  and 
I  see  strength  in  the  two  of  us  working 
well  together.  We  share  the  same  attitude 
about  athletics — that  its  growth  should  be 
in  a  context  of  the  overall  University 
growth." 

Mclnerney  is  realistic  but  far  from  unen- 
thusiastic.  He  feels  varsity  and  intramural 
sports  have  a  vital  role  to  play.  "I  can't 
overemphasize  how  important  I  feel  an  in- 
tramural program  is,"  he  says.  "Here  we've 
got  20,000  young  people  in  a  small  area  at 
an  age  when  there  are  enormous  amounts 
of  physical  energy.  Aside  from  athletics,  a 
student's  life  is  almost  sedentary  and  he  can 
have  a  lot  of  free  time  on  his  hands.  I 
think  that  the  intramural  program  is  not 
only  constructive  in  the  kind  of  experience 
it  provides  but  it's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  fun. 
Don't  forget — we're  a  recreation  oriented 
society." 

The  role  of  varsity  sports  is  somewhat 
different:  "America  is  a  culture  which  ven- 
erates sports,  and  sports  are  the  most  vis- 
ible dimension  of  the  University's  activity. 
Our  teams  should  be  strong  winning  types, 
they  should  have  class,  and  the  athletes 
should  be  well  trained  and  able  to  do  their 
job  well.  I  can't  comprehend  losing.  The 
problem  is,  of  course,  what  price  winning?" 

Treading  the  tight  budgetary  line  will  be 
one  of  the  athletic  department  head's  ma- 
jor responsibilities,  and  he  sees  some  un- 
usual money  problems  ahead.  "There's  a 
new  trend  in  athletics.  More  and  more 
sports,  more  and  more  different  kinds  of 
people  participating  in  them,  particularly 
women.  I  think  women  have  been  short 
changed  in  athletics,  and  the  basis  for  in- 
creasing women's  participation  in  sports  is 
substantially  sound.  But,  personally,  I'm 


not  sure  the  answer  is  for  women  to  invade 
men's  sports,  and  I  foresee  economic  prob- 
lems in  expanding  the  role  of  women  in 
athletics." 

Money,  or  the  lack  of  same,  is  always 
crucial,  and  Mclnerney's  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  economic  problems  was  one  of 
the  factors  which  impressed  the  search 
committee.  "You  saw  a  beautiful  mind  at 
work,"  recalls  Coach  MacPherson.  "You 
gave  him  a  problem  and  he  came  up  with  a 
solution — a  possible  solution.  He  never 
said  he'd  get  us  into  a  bowl  game  or  raise 
a  million  dollars  in  a  year." 

Reason  rather  than  razzle-dazzle  charac- 
terizes Mclnerney's  attitude,  and  he  ap- 
proaches his  new  job  with  confidence.  "I 
never  anticipated  being  head  of  an  athletic 
program,"  he  says,  "but  I  feel  the  job  is 
consistent  with  my  philosophy.  As  an  edu- 
cational administrator,  I  ought  to  be  capable 
of  administrating  any  education  program — 
and  the  athletic  program  is  one  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  University's  education  offer- 
ings. 

"My  time  will  be  spent  on  the  policy 
level,  my  job  will  be  one  of  liaison.  The 
coaches  can  do  the  coaching.  Period." 

In  choosing  a  non-coach  for  the  new  po- 
sition the  search  committee  made  an  un- 
usual move.  Dick  MacPherson  summed  up 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
decision:  "He  can't  put  himself  in  my  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  he's  not  going  to  try 
to  run  my  shop  for  me."  The  coach  antici- 
pates a  good  working  relationship  with  the 
new  head.  "He  enjoys  being  a  boss,  and  I 
admire  that  in  a  man,"  he  says.  Nor  does 
Mclnerney  foresee  a  problem.  "My  job  is 
to  provide  a  structure  so  the  coaches  can 
do  the  best  job  they  can.  I  know  the  coaches 
and  am  very  impressed  by  them.  If  every 
faculty  member  cared  as  much  about  their 
students  as  the  coaches  do,  all  of  education 
would  be  better  off."  K.S.G. 


MacPherson  appreciated  his  reahsm : 

"You  saw  a  beautiful  mind  at 
work.  You  gave  him  a  problem  and 
he  came  up  with  a  solution — a 
possible  solution.  He  never  said 
he'd  get  us  into  a  bowl  game  or 
raise  a  million  dollars  in  a  year." 
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Varsity  Preview 


DICK  PAGE 

Sports  Information  Director 

The  last  week  of  August  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  another  University  of  Massachu- 
setts preseason  football  training  period.  It 
was  rather  a  young  and  inexperienced  con- 
tingent that  reported  to  Head  Coach  Dick 
MacPherson  and  his  staff  as  they  began 
preparations  for  an  interesting  ten  game 
schedule  and,  hopefully,  a  successful  de- 
fense of  their  Yankee  Conference  crown. 

Led  by  senior  captain  Clarence  Brooks, 
eighteen  other  lettermen  reported  for  the 
drills.  One  of  the  biggest  jobs  at  hand 
appeared  to  be  finding  adequate  replace- 
ments for  seven  All  Yankee  Conference  per- 
formers who  were  instrumental  in  last  fall's 
successes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  en- 
couraging to  note  that  four  key  performers 
on  this  year's  eleven — quarterback  Peil 
Pennington,  halfback  Paul  Metallo,  receiver 
Steve  Schubert,  and  tackle  Bill  Hale — all 
appeared  fully  recovered  from  off  season 
surgery  for  injuries  that  hindered  their  per- 
formances last  year. 

Most  of  the  returning  veterans  are  on  the 
offensive  platoon.  This  means  that  regulars 
on  the  fine  frosh  squad  of  a  year  ago  will 
have  to  supply  the  manpower  for  the  deci- 
mated defensive  unit.  Ed  McAleney,  a  de- 
fensive lineman.  Bob  Parrott,  a  cornerback, 
and  John  Healy,  a  safetyman,  are  three 
sophomores  who  could  very  easily  move 
into  starting  positions  before  the  season  is 
very  old. 

While  it  is  a  bit  premature  to  be  promis- 
ing miracles.  Coach  MacPherson  has  indi- 
cated that  he  feels  his  squad  can  improve 
on  last  year's  overall  record  of  four  wins, 
four  losses  and  a  tie.  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts are  being  touted  as  the  preseason 
favorites  for  conference  laurels,  and  the 
Harvard,  Holy  Cross,  and  Boston  College 


games  appear  to  be  the  ones  that  will  pro- 
vide the  squad  with  the  most  complex  prob- 
lems. 

After  some  crippling  early  season  injuries 
a  year  ago,  the  UMass  football  squad 
weathered  the  storm  to  post  three  wins,  a 
loss  and  a  tie  in  its  last  five  outings.  "If  we 
can  keep  our  best  performers  healthy  and 
get  some  help  from  the  sophomores,  I'm 
sure  UMass  football  followers  are  going  to 
be  treated  to  some  interesting  football  this 
fall,"  Coach  MacPherson  has  predicted. 

Coach  Ken  O'Brien's  varsity  cross  country 
team  will  be  looking  for  its  third  straight 
Yankee  Conference  Championship  this  fall 


and  a  well-balanced  squad  should  make 
the  Amherst  contingent  another  fine  one. 

Captain  Doug  O'Connell,  a  junior,  seniors 
Peter  Crisci  and  Paul  Segersten,  and  sopho- 
more Bill  Gillan  should  provide  a  strong 
nucleus  for  the  UMass  team  who's  biggest 
loss  from  a  year  ago  was  Tom  Derderian. 

The  biggest  challenge  facing  the  harriers 
will  be  triangular  meets  the  first  week  of 
the  season  against  Harvard  and  Providence 
at  Cambridge  and  then  Northeastern  and  St. 
John's  at  Brookline.  Since  these  four  oppo- 
nents are  slated  to  be  as  strong  as  ever. 
Coach  O'Brien's  stalwarts  will  have  to  peak 
early  in  the  season  if  they  arc  to  get  off  on 
a  winning  note. 

For  the  third  time  in  as  many  seasons  the 
UMass  soccer  team  will  be  playing  for  a 
new  head  coach  as  Gerry  Redmen  will  han- 
dle the  coaching  chores  this  year.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Jack  Berryman  who  was 
head  coach  a  year  ago. 

UMass  finished  behind  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  in  the  Yankee  Conference  final 
soccer  standing  last  fall,  and  the  Cata- 
mounts and  Wildcats  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  dominate  the  league  race. 

Juniors  Dave  Ouellette  and  Ed  Doherty 
will  co-captain  the  team  this  year  and  other 
lettermen  who  figure  predominantly  in  the 
overall  outlook  include  goalie  John  Kiah, 
forwards  Jeff  Hague  and  Tom  Coburn,  and 
wing  Bill  Davidson. 

Fullback  Joe  Cerniawski,  who  missed  the 
entire  season  last  fall  with  a  broken  leg 
incurred  in  a  preseason  scrimmage,  should 
bolster  the  defense  as  the  season  progresses. 

Candidates  from  the  junior  varsity  squad 
of  last  year  who  could  figure  in  this  year's 
plans  include  Kalekeni  Banda,  Dean  Lungu, 
Tony  King,  Howie  Spear,  and  Charles  Pa- 
lano. 


.Icrx. 
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Alumni  Report 


JAMES  DeW.  PERRY 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

An  unusually  active  summer  in  the  alumni 
office  has  produced  three  pieces  of  welcome 
news. 

First,  we  have  at  long  last  solved  the 
problem  of  funding.  In  the  last  issue  of  The 
Alumnus,  we  reported  that  the  University 
had  provided  the  money  needed  to  pay  off 
past  debts  and  that  we  were  negotiating  the 
budget  for  the  1972-73  fiscal  year.  Since 
then,  the  University  has  agreed  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  the  alumni  office  and  to  provide 
a  regular  budget,  as  it  would  for  any  other 
department.  We  now  know  exactly  what 
funds  are  available  for  the  year  ahead  and, 
for  the  first  time,  we  can  plan  an  entire 
year's  program  in  advance.  While  the 
budget  will  always  be  less  than  we  would 
like,  this  is  a  major  step  toward  providing 
the  strong  alumni  program  that  UMass 
graduates  have  been  looking  forward  to. 

Secondly,  the  previously-reported  reor- 
ganization of  the  alumni  fund  is  now  com- 
plete. Many  graduates  have  already  re- 
ceived one  of  our  new  brochures,  which 
have  replaced  the  computer  letter.  Other 
alumni  have  been  contacted  more  person- 
ally and  invited  to  join  the  Second  Century 
Club.  Still  other  alumni,  those  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area,  won't  hear  from  us  until  the 
spring.  In  April  and  early  May,  there  will 
be  a  major  "phonothon"  in  this  area,  by  far 
the  most  ambitious  fund  raising  project 
UMass  has  ever  attempted.  Some  600 
alumni  will  be  asked  to  give  us  one  evening 
of  their  time  on  the  telephone  to  help  us 
reach  12,000  graduates.  For  the  first  time, 
hundreds  of  our  alumni  will  be  able  to 
work  together  in  support  of  the  University 
and  thousands  of  their  fellow  alumni  will 
be  personally  asked  to  do  their  share.  Our 
goal  is  to  double  the  previous  level  of 


alumni  giving  and  open  new  channels  of 
communication. 

Thirdly,  and  most  importantly,  we  have 
a  new  Director  of  Alumni  Relations.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Associate  Alumni 
board  of  directors,  the  University  has  ap- 
pointed Arthur  E.  Petrosemolo  '69G  to  that 
position. 

Art  comes  to  us  from  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  has  spent  the  past 
several  years  as  editor  of  their  award-win- 
ning alumni  magazine.  He  graduated  from 
Springfield  College  in  1965,  and  received 
his  master's  degree  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  1969.  He 
has  also  worked  in  our  news  bureau,  as  a 
reporter  for  the  New  England  Register  and 
the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Times  and  in  the 
public  relations  offices  of  Southern  Con- 
necticut State  College  and  the  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  Company. 

Art  will  be  responsible  for  service  activi- 
ties for  our  alumni.  These  include  tradi- 
tional activities  such  as  Homecoming,  reun- 
ions, and  the  charter  ffight  program,  and 
the  development  of  new  directions  for  our 
alumni  program.  As  you  will  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,  he  has  some  exciting  new 
ideas  to  present. 


What's  new? 


ART  PETROSEMOLO  '69G 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

Anyone  who  knows  me  is  familiar  with  my 
standard  greeting,  "What's  new?"  But  the 
tables  are  turned  this  year  and  people  are 
beating  me  to  the  punch.  "What's  new  in 
the  UMass  alumni  office?"  is  the  greeting 
I'm  getting  every  day. 


I'm  happy  to  say  that  there  is  a  lot  that's 
new  already  and  much  more  to  come.  I'm 
excited  about  the  possibilities,  the  almost 
unlimited  possibilities,  in  alumni  program- 
ming at  UMass.  We  are  40,000  strong  and, 
for  the  most  part,  living  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  But  how  are  we  going  to 
bring  the  giant  University  of  Massachusetts 
to  her  alumni?  It's  not  as  hard  as  might  be 
imagined. 

First,  we  are  planning  a  series  of  con- 
tinuing education  programs  for  alumni. 
Through  evening  and  Saturday  seminar  ses- 
sions we  will  bring  a  little  bit  of  the  educa- 
tional excellence  of  the  Amherst  campus 
to  the  Boston  area,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  New  York  City,  and  elsewhere. 
We  plan  to  involve  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting University  faculty  members  in  semi- 
nars with  alumni  on  contemporary  topics. 
What  better  way  for  graduates  to  broaden 
their  horizons  than  with  the  help  of  their 
alma  mater? 

Second,  alumni  are  telling  me  that  they 
want  to  participate,  to  become  involved  in 
service-oriented  programs.  In  the  future, 
we  will  be  calling  on  more  and  more 
graduates  to  work  on  such  programs  as 
career  planning  boards  and  job  opportunity 
seminars  with  students,  run  in  cooperation 
with  the  placement  office.  An  alumni  "fel- 
lows" program  isn't  out  of  the  question 
either,  allowing  alumni  to  serve  as  advisors 
for  student  groups  and  community  projects. 

Our  travel  program  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful and  it  won't  be  stopped.  We  may 
add  a  few  new  twists,  however,  such  as  a 
yearly  education  trip.  For  example,  the 
alumni  could  host  a  member  of  the  faculty 
whose  knowledge  of  the  sites  to  be  visited 
and  the  historical  background  of  the  area 
would  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  pro- 
gram. Special  interest  trips  for  skiing,  golf 
and  tennis  enthusiasts  are  definite  possibili- 
ties also. 

Student  recruitment  for  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation is  high  on  my  priority  list  and  I  will 
be  asking  for  assistance.  UMass/Amherst  is 
graduating  over  4,000  students  yearly  and 
the  number  of  young  alumni  under  30  is 
growing  faster  than  you  can  imagine.  We 
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must  interest  our  undergraduates  and  new 
alumni  in  programs  and  services  as  soon 
as  possible,  such  as  through  alumni  career 
opportunities  and  alumni  visitation  pro- 
grams. 

Of  course,  the  major  job  of  interesting 
students  in  the  alumni  association  and  giv- 
ing graduates  an  opportunity  to  help  the 
University  through  the  alumni  association 
rests  on  my  shoulders.  I'm  looking  forward 
to  the  person-to-person  contacts  which  I 
believe  will  make  these  mutually  beneficial 
programs  possible. 

In  all  this  talk  about  what's  new,  we 
haven't  lost  sight  of  the  traditional  alumni 
activities  and  social  events.  Programs  run  in 


conjunction  with  athletic  events.  Homecom- 
ing and  alumni  weekend  will  still  be  impor- 
tant and  may  be  broadened  to  include 
alumni  forums  and  seminars. 

I  guess  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  my  big- 
gest hopes  is  to  involve  alumni  education- 
ally with  their  University.  Our  social  and 
athletic-oriented  programs  have  always 
been  successful,  but  now  it  is  time  to  add 
new  dimensions  to  our  offerings. 

I  can't  promise  you  that  by  this  time 
next  year  we  will  have  the  ultimate  in  pro- 
gramming and  services.  Many  of  the  things 
I  am  talking  about,  especially  in  the  contin- 
uing education  offerings,  won't  reach  ma- 
turity for  a  few  years.  But  I  can  promise 


you  that  we  are  moving  quickly,  that  we 
welcome  your  suggestions  and  ideas,  and 
that  we  look  forward  to  your  support. 


Art  Petrosemolo:  hoping  to  involve  alumni  educationally 


Club  News  &  Notices 

Homecoming :  On  October  28,  UMass 
meets  UConn  on  the  gridiron  with  thou- 
sands of  alumni  cheering  in  the  stands.  Fol- 
lowing the  10 :30  a.m.  aimual  meeting  of 
the  Associate  Alumni,  graduates  will  gather 
near  the  stadium  for  the  annual  tailgate  pic- 
nic. Two  reunions  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
weekend:  the  Class  of  1967  returns  for  its 
fifth  reunion,  and  former  athletes  from 
the  classes  of  '46  through  '52  will  celebrate 
the  first  All  Sports  Reunion. 

At  Holy  Cross :  Following  the  football 
game  November  11,  Worcester  alumni  will 
hold  a  cocktail  party  at  the  Holy  Cross  Ho- 
gan  Campus  Center. 

London  Flight :  A  long  weekend  in  Lon- 
don, November  22-26,  has  been  organized 
by  the  Boston  Alumni  Club.  The  Club  is 
also  planning  a  trip  to  Nassau,  October 
20-23. 

Past  Events :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine 
alumni  September  15,  President  Robert 
Wood  and  Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
Art  Petrosemolo  were  guests.  Besides  the 
Harvard  football  game  on  September  30, 
Boston-area  alumni  enjoyed  a  boat  trip  on 
the  Charles  and  a  cocktail  party. 

In  the  Future :  It  isn't  too  early  to  make 
a  note — Reunion  Weekend  is  June  1-3, 
1973.  In  the  meantime,  plans  are  under- 
way for  events  in  Boston,  Hartford,  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington,  D.C.  Area  alumni 
will  receive  special  mailings. 

New  Officers :  The  Greater  Delaware 
Valley  Club  has  revised  the  list  of  officers 
as  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Alum- 
nus: Bill  Scheffer  '57  will  serve  as  treasurer, 
Panchetta  Scott  Clayton  '63  will  serve  as 
first  vice-president.  New  Jersey,  and  Rich- 
ard Jackson  '49  will  serve  as  second  vice- 
president.  New  Jersey. 
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The  following  information  was  received  by  the 
alumni  office  before  August  4, 1972. 


1897 

Dr.  Charles  Peters,  a  resident  of  Amherst  since 
1911,  and  his  wife  Mary  have  celebrated  their 
67th  wedding  anniversary. 

1924 

Dr.  Tester  ].  Hairston  was  honored  by  the  Uni- 
versity at  its  last  Commencement.  The  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  was  awarded 
to  "Jess"  who,  through  the  music  he  has  com- 
posed and  arranged,  was  cited  as  an  interna- 
tional ambassador  of  goodwill  and  understand- 
ing. He  holds  honorary  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific  and  Tufts  College. 

George  "Red"  Emery,  veterans  coordinator 
at  UMass,  has  retired.  A  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity staff  for  over  40  years,  Mr.  Emery  was 
head  of  the  alumni  office  before  devoting  him- 
self to  career  placement. 

The  Thirties 

Joseph  W.  Gorman  '31  has  retired  as  post- 
master of  Upton,  Mass. 

Francis  C.  Pray  '31,  chairman  of  and  partner 
in  the  management  consulting  firm  Frantzreb 
&  Pray  Associates,  has  moved  his  company 
from  New  York  City  to  Arlington,  Va.  He 
writes  that  he  "continues  active  in  working 
with  colleges  and  universities  and  other  groups 
in  studies  of  trustees,  development,  presiden- 
tial search,  and  general  management  counsel." 

VJ.  Gordon  Whaley  '36  was  recently  honored 
for  his  15  years  as  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  during 
the  school's  commencement  convocation.  Dr. 
Whaley  joined  the  faculty  in  1946,  became 
chairman  of  the  botany  department  in  1948, 
associate  dean  of  the  graduate  school  in  1954, 
and  dean  in  1957. 


The  Forties 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Nottenburg  '42  is  presently  vice- 
president  and  educational  director  of  the  M-W 
Education  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  involved  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education.  Dr.  Nottenburg  has  three 
daughters. 

Dr.  Leo  Moreau  '44,  a  physician,  is  leaving 
Amherst  where  he  has  been  practicing  medi- 
cine for  21  years. 

Fred  J.  Nahil  '44,  M.D.,  is  chief  of  the  de- 
partments of  anesthesia  at  Hale  Hospital, 
Haverhill,  Mass.  and  Amesbury  Hospital, 
Amesbury,  Mass.  Dr.  Nahil  is  also  medical 
examiner  for  the  6th  Essex  District  and  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Essex  North  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 

Peter  J.  Hahn  '48  has  been  appointed  a  sen- 
ior vice-president  of  McCaffrey  and  McCall, 
Inc.,  an  advertising  agency  in  New  York. 

Herbert  L.  Kern  '49,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  USV  Pharmaceutical  Corporation,  has 
been  given  the  additional  responsibility  of  all 
sales  and  marketing  programs  relating  to  the 
company's  ethical  pharmaceuticals  as  general 
manager,  USV  Domestic  Operations. 

1950 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Burbutis  has  been  named  a  full 
professor  in  the  department  of  entomology  and 
applied  ecology  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

William  G.  Dunn  has  joined  Fawcett  Publi- 
cations, Inc.  of  New  York  as  vice-president 
and  associate  publisher. 

Harry  Deane  Hartwell  is  a  wildHfe  biologist 
for  the  department  of  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  On  December  26, 1971 
he  married  Rosemary  de  Vegter  Abbott. 

Daniel  Issenberg,  president  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  Lincoln  Foods,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced that  his  company  will  be  expanding. 
A  new  $1.5  million  plant  in  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
will  supplement  the  company's  present  opera- 
tion in  Lawrence. 

Clifford  ].  Knox  is  district  manager  of  tur- 
bine generation  sales  at  General  Electric  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Walter  B.  Kozlowski  was  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut  last  July.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  UConn  law  school  and  had 
done  additional  graduate  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami. 

David  L.  May  is  a  chemist  and  quality  con- 


trol supervisor  with  the  Federal  Paper  Board 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

1951 

Herbert  Abrams,  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco regional  pension  office  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  was  honored 
recently  as  the  "Pension  Man  of  the  Year." 
Edward  C.  Purrington  has  assumed  acting 
chairmanship  of  the  performing  arts  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
He  continues  as  development  officer  of  special 
academic  programs  for  the  college. 

1953 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  R.  Bevivino  is  in  the  Air  Force 
stationed  overseas. 

Robert  W.  Grayson,  an  Air  Force  lieutenant 
colonel,  has  recently  assumed  the  position  of 
director  of  communications  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Air  Base.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Barbara 
Proctor  '60. 

1954 

Frank  Mclnerney  has  been  named  head  of  the 
UMass  athletic  department  [see  story  in  this 
issue].  He  and  his  wife  and  their  three  children 
reside  in  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Robert  Pollack  was  named  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Colonial  Penn  Insur- 
ance Company  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I95S 

Dr.  Stanley  H.  Cramer  has  been  appointed 
acting  provost  of  the  faculty  of  education  stud- 
ies, SUNY  at  Buffalo,  for  one  year.  Since 
1968  he  had  been  associate  provost. 

1956 

Arthur  ].  Ballard,  Jr.  was  recently  appointed  as 
director  of  employee  relations  for  the  Rohn 
and  Haas  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carol  Dunham  DuVernois  completed  two 
years  study  in  music  education  at  Westminster 
College  and  is  a  certified  music  teacher  in 
Pennsylvania.  Her  original  composition  for 
organ  was  recently  premiered  at  the  college. 
Kitty  and  her  six  children  reside  in  Sharon,  Pa. 

Michael  L.  Ferber  is  a  consultant  in  interna- 
tional marketing  in  Boxford. 
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1957 

June  E.  Shank  is  now  Sister  David,  C.S.M.,  at 
St.  Mary's  Convent,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

1958 

Robert  G.  Osborne,  a  real  estate  investment 
specialist,  has  been  elected  an  officer  of  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont. 

James  M.  Rusiackas,  who  has  earned  an 
M.B.A.  with  honors  from  St.  John's  University, 
is  married  to  Carolyn  E.  Malkowski. 

Robert  Sindermann  is  staff  director  of  the 
Texas  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Public 
Junior  Colleges.  Formerly  he  had  been  a  pro- 
fessional staff  member  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
Labor  &  Public  Welfare  Committee,  chaired 
by  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas,  and  an 
administrative  assistant  to  the  former  senator. 
Mr.  Sindermann  taught  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  for  one  semester. 

1959 

Douglas  A.  Cuyett  has  been  reappointed  for 
another  two  year  term  as  development  coordi- 
nator for  the  City  of  Holyoke.  The  mayor  took 
the  opportunity  to  laud  Doug,  noting  his  "high 
level  of  professionalism"  and  went  on  to  say, 
"We  are  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  Cuyett  heading 
up  this  most  important  project  of  redevelop- 
ment." Doug  and  his  wife  Mary  have  two 
children. 

Roger  R.  Sugrue,  assistant  director  of  group 
pension  policyholder  service  in  the  home  office 
of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  attended  the  seventh  annual  group 
sales  management  seminar  in  St.  Charles,  111. 

1960 

Allan  Brockman  is  a  project  leader  for  the 
Iranian  Oil  Exploration  &  Producing  Company 
in  Iran.  He  and  his  wife  Beatrice  have  a 
daughter. 

1961 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Bornstein  is  a  clinical  instructor  of 
pediatric  dentistry  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Dental  Medicine. 

Maj.  David  Burke  is  stationed  in  Wichita, 
Kans. 

Theodore  L.  Liapis,  district  group  claim 
manager  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company's  Cleveland  group  claim 
office,  took  part  in  the  seventh  annual  group 


sales  management  seminar  in  St.  Charles,  111. 
Dr.  Chee-Teck  Tan  'C  has  been  appointed 
research  associate  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment laboratories  of  ITT  Continental  Baking 
Company.  He  and  his  wife  Deanna  reside  in 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y. 

1962 

Carol  A.  Doliber,  who  is  teaching  college  in 
the  Williamsburg,  Va.,  area,  is  married  to 
Frederick  Crownfield. 

Arthur  H.  Winer,  assistant  professor  of  art 
at  Marietta  College,  has  been  selected  for  in- 
clusion in  the  1973  edition  of  Who's  Who  in 
American  Art. 

1963 

Lawrence  I.  Winokur,  an  assistant  district  at- 
torney in  Plymouth  County,  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Plymouth,  Mass. 

John  F.  Winske  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Jean  Shaw,  have  been  transferred  to  Delaware 
from  West  Virginia.  John  is  employed  by  Du- 
pont  and  Jean,  who  had  entered  UMass  with 
the  Class  of  1964,  has  recently  completed  her 
bachelor's  degree  in  English  by  taking  night 
classes  at  Marietta  College  and  the  University 
of  West  Virginia. 

1964 

Charles  O.  Anderson,  Jr.  is  assistant  director 
of  the  department  of  natural  resources,  divi- 
sion of  marine  fisheries.  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Joan  Ross  Cohen  resides  in  Hollywood,  Fla., 
with  her  husband  Robert  and  their  adopted 
son,  Richard  Ian,  born  December  13,  1969. 

Charles  E.  Gittins,  Jr.  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  from  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Timothy  F.  Nevils,  an  attorney,  is  now  as- 
sociated with  the  Massachusetts  firm  of  Conley 
&  Healey. 

Constance  Laurin  Johnson  is  among  the  83 
women  from  27  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  receive  a  graduate  fellowship  from 
the  Educational  Foundation  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 

Richard  Alan  Roy,  a  teacher  at  Suffield  High 
School,  received  an  M.A.  degree  from  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


1965 

David  B.  Axelrod,  an  assistant  professor  at 
Suffolk  Community  College  and  a  Ph.D.  can- 
didate at  SUNY  at  Stony  Brook,  has  announced 
the  publication  of  his  third  book  of  verse. 
Myths,  Dreams  and  Dances  was  published  this 
September  by  Despa  Press,  which  was  founded 
in  1967  by  UMass  alumni.  David  and  his  wife 
have  announced  the  birth  of  Emily  Elizabeth, 
born  June  8,  1972. 

Terry  Stock  Belck,  a  graduate  student  in 
journalism  at  West  Virginia  University,  is  pub- 
lic affairs  director  and  advertising  sales  repre- 
sentative for  WCLG  Radio  in  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  Formerly  she  had  been  news  director 
for  WCLG  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Associated  Press  Broadcasters 
Association. 

Carolyn  A.  Cannon  is  in  the  Netherlands 
teaching  in  an  American  school. 

John  D.  Farragher  has  joined  New  England 
Telephone  as  assistant  manager  in  the  com- 
pany's Portsmouth  business  office. 

Gary  K.  Lyons  has  been  named  group  pen- 
sion underwriter  by  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lorraine  and  Jeff  Stanger  were  married  July 
7,  1968  and  now  have  a  two-year-old  son,  Eric. 
Jeff  is  a  consultant  for  The  Management 
Group.  The  Stangers  live  in  Holliston,  Mass. 

1966 

William  D.  Heinold,  Robert  E.  Renault  and 
David  A.  Smithers  received  graduate  degrees 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  last 
June.  Bill  earned  an  M.S.  in  physical  education. 
Bob  a  Ph.D.  in  genetics,  and  David  a  Ph.D.  in 
chemistry. 

Joseph  E.  Mazurkiewicz  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  experimental  pathology  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center  in 
Denver.  He  received  his  master's  in  zoology 
from  Arizona  State  University. 

Karen  Patitz  McGraw  is  a  math  teacher  at 
Wayne  Community  College. 

John  A.  Medeiros  and  Patricia  R.  McClin- 
tock  '60G  were  married  in  September  1969. 
They  are  both  in  the  department  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

Thomas  V.  Orlandi,  Jr.,  a  former  probation 
officer,  recently  became  a  lawyer. 

Capt.  John  G.  Seeking,  U.S.A.F.,  is  the  com- 
mander of  the  919  field  training  detachment  at 
Elmendorf  A.F.B.  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

David  A.  Sommers  'C  has  joined  Woodward- 
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Moorhouse  &  Associates,  Inc.,  consulting  geo- 
technical  engineers  and  geologists,  as  head  of 
the  firm's  hydrogeology  group. 

Capt.  Courtney  K.  Turner  is  the  execu- 
tive officer  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logis- 
tics, First  Army,  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.  His  wife 
and  two  sons  are  with  him  at  his  present  sta- 
tion. 

1967 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Berry,  recently  appointed  an 
assistant  professor  at  Boston  University,  and 
his  wife  Ethel  have  a  daughter,  Kristene 
Palma,  born  December  5, 1971. 

William  and  Grace  Consoli  Chamberlain 
have  two  children :  Kerri  Marie,  born  January 
5,  1970  and  Erin  Michelle,  born  October  12, 
1971. 

Alan  C.  Copithorne  was  ordained  on  June 
18,  1972  at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Hatfield,  Mass.  This  September  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  pastor  of  the  Smith  Memorial 
Congregational  Church  of  Hillsboro,  N.H. 

Dr.  Milton  M.  da  Silva  'C  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  professor  of  political  science 
at  Juniata  College,  Huntington,  Pa. 

David  A.  Finkel  'C  is  director  of  the  clinical 
training  program,  psychology  department  at 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  State  Hospital. 

Thomas  Kaminskas,  a  supervisory  auditor 
with  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  re- 
ceived his  M.B.A.  degree  from  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity last  June.  Tom  is  the  owner  of  the 
William  &  Mary  Motel  in  Dennisport,  Mass. 

Vrancine  Brent  Keating  is  a  social  worker 
with  the  State  of  Maine  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  in  Portland. 

Valerie  Kozak,  a  part-time  graduate  student 
in  education  at  the  University  of  Hartford,  is 
married  to  McClure  E.  Ellsworth. 

George  H.  Mellen,  Jr.,  a  civil  engineer  with 
Huntley  Associates  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
married  Olivia  J.  Berquist  '70  on  May  27,  1972. 

Anne  Elizabeth  O'Keefe  is  a  teacher  in  Wo- 
burn,  Mass. 

Lawrence  and  Jean  Hammersley  Partridge 
have  announced  the  birth  of  Heather  Leigh, 
born  June  5,  1972.  The  Partridges  also  have  a 
daughter,  Melissa  Lauren,  who  is  one  and  a 
half. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Reisman,  an  intern  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  is  married 
to  Jane  Carol  Weiskopf. 

Capf.  Robert  Stirling,  III  is  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant General  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 


1968 

Susan  Joan  Ackerman  and  Michelle  M.  Caron 
were  recent  recipients  of  M.A.T.  degrees  from 
American  International  College  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Last  summer  Susan  was  selected  by  The 
Experiment  in  International  Living,  Putney, 
Vt.,  to  lead  a  student  group  to  France. 

Stephen  T.  Hulbert  'G,  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  education  from  the  State  University 
of  New  York  last  May,  is  married  to  Rebecca 
K.  Dunlap  '68G. 

Dr.  Sonia  M.  Kowalski,  a  pediatric  intern  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  Hospital, 
Charleston,  married  Dr.  James  W.  Padgett,  III 
on  May  21,  1971.  Sonia  earned  her  M.D.  de- 
gree at  Temple  Medical  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mary  Sayre  Hoey  and  her  husband  James, 
having  been  trained  by  the  United  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  are  members  of  an  agricul- 
tural cooperative  in  Bolivia's  tropical  low- 
lands. 

Karen  Kuczarski  and  her  husband  Paul  Mc- 
Gettrick  have  a  son.  Brant  Paul,  born  August 
8,  1971.  Paul,  who  entered  UMass  with  the 
Class  of  1968,  has  returned  to  the  University 
after  completing  three  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1973. 

Lona  M.  Lesh  'G  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  professor  of  education  at  Allegheny 
College. 

Michael  G.  Rakouskas,  the  recipient  of  a 
master's  degree  from  the  Cornell  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration, is  an  administrative  budget  and 
management  analyst  with  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Administration.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Elaine  M.  Corsi  '66,  have  a 
two-year-old  son,  Michael,  Jr.  Before  moving 
to  Wisconsin,  Elaine  was  a  high  school  Spanish 
teacher  in  Dryden,  N.Y. 

Jane  Roland  has  been  appointed  New  Eng- 
land media  coordinator  for  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Campaign  '72  in  Boston. 

Dave  Waters,  formerly  production  control 
supervisor  for  U.S.  Plywood's  California  opera- 
tion, has  been  promoted  to  processing  depart- 
ment superintendent.  According  to  a  company 
spokesman,  his  success  in  handling  all  assign- 
ments and  working  and  guiding  personnel  on 
all  levels  since  he  joined  U.S.  Plywood  in  1968 
qualified  him  for  his  new  position. 

Elyse  A.  Wright,  who  received  a  master's  in 
anthropology  from  Kent  State  in  1970,  is  in  her 


third  year  as  an  instructor  of  anthropology  at 
Cleveland  State  University. 

1969 

Christine  Crowley  Anderson  is  director  of 
the  Estherville  (Iowa)  Public  Library. 

Karen  Carlsen,  who  is  teaching  health  edu- 
cation in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  has  been  mar- 
ried to  George  Bucala,  Jr.  since  August  16, 
1969. 

Roger  L.  Cunwaldsen  'C  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

Barbara  J.  Hendrickson,  a  programmer  for 
Boeing  in  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  married  Sam- 
uel G.  Wilson  on  May  25,  1972. 

Aline  MacDonnell,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Nurse 
Corps,  has  been  senior  charge  nurse  of  the 
Medical  I.C.U.  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.  for  the  past  three  years.  On  June  19, 
1971  she  married  James  T.  Holmes. 

Christine  J.  Schloesing  received  an  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Oberlin  College. 

Robert  and  Joyce  Harvey  Singleton  '67  have 
announced  the  birth  of  Joaiuie  Harvey  born 
June  17,  1972. 

Thomas  and  Susan-Jane  Doyer  Sullivan  '66 
have  two  children :  Thomas  Edward,  II,  born 
May  28,  1972  and  Jennifer  Susan,  born  March 
19, 1971. 

Wayne  M.  Thomas,  who  had  served  as  a 
student  senator  and  as  class  president  as  an 
undergraduate,  has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  state  representative  from  the  17th  Worces- 
ter (Mass.)  District. 

Daniel  Sargent  Weir  has  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Divinity  from  the  Episcopal  The- 
ological School.  On  May  20,  1972  he  married 
Janette  MacLean;  the  couple  plans  to  spend 
the  year  in  Oxford,  England. 

1970 

Thomas  F.  Bashara  is  married  to  Karen  M. 
Beckwith  '71,  who  is  employed  by  the  Lexing- 
ton (Mass.)  Trust  Company. 

Jane  L.  Boddy,  an  assistant  specialty  feeds 
manager  for  the  H.  K.  Webster  Company,  mar- 
ried Paul  T.  Hart  on  February  2,  1972. 

Thomas  M.  Butynski  is  doing  a  wildlife  re- 
search project  as  part  of  his  two  year  tour  of 
duty  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Gaberone, 
South  Africa. 

Richard  A.  Daoust  has  been  in  Botswana, 
South  Africa,  since  1970  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer,  working  as  an  entomologist  at  a 
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research  station  and  agricultural  college  com- 
plex. His  wife  Monica  is  a  South  African  citi- 
zen. 

William  A.  DeLamarter  'G,  formerly  director 
of  the  teacher  improvement  program  at  UMass, 
is  now  an  assistant  professor  of  psychology 
at  Allegheny  College. 

Steve  J.  Gaman,  who  is  planning  to  attend 
law  school  in  California,  is  now  working  as  a 
para-legal  associate. 

Evelyn  and  Lionel  C.  Gingras  have  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  Eleanor  Rose,  born  De- 
cember 18,  1971. 

Jay  L.  Gondelman,  who  is  employed  by 
Channel  24  television  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  mar- 
ried Barbara  A.  Whitten  '71  on  June  6,  1971. 

Vaul  D.  Harold,  a  second  year  student  at 
Suffolk  Law  School  who  spent  the  summer 
working  for  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Young  Democrats. 

William  F.  Karl  is  a  seaman  in  the  Navy  sta- 
tioned at  the  Corpus  Christi  Naval  Air  Station 
in  Texas. 

Beverly  A.  Knapik,  a  former  teacher,  married 
Robert  B.  Clarke,  Jr.  on  August  15,  1970. 

William  A.  Laramee  'G,  former  director  of 
an  experimental  residential  unit  at  UMass,  is 
now  associate  dean  of  students  at  Berea  Col- 
lege, Berea,  Ky.  Bill  and  his  wife  Monica  have 
a  son,  Billy. 

Dorothy  Sheehan  Maiewski  has  received  a 
Master  of  Education  degree  from  American 
International  College. 

Ann  McAllister,  an  M.Ed,  candidate  at  Bos- 
ton University,  is  engaged  to  Laume  Breed 
Burnaby  who  is  studying  at  the  Bentley  Col- 
lege of  Accounting  and  Finance. 

Mary-Ellen  McGreal,  a  student  at  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  married 
Robert  A.  Kitchen  on  September  21,  1971. 

Michael  P.  McLaughlin  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Christine  Miller  '71,  are  both  graduate 
students. 

Allen  W.  Middleton,  a  second  lieutenant  and 
graduate  of  the  U.S.A.F.  orientation  course  for 
medical  service  corps  officers,  is  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  hospital. 

Eileen  O'Flynn  'G  is  teaching  in  the  Enfield, 
Conn.,  schools. 

Cindi  Olken  has  emigrated  to  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel. 

Joycee  D.  Patterson  is  persormel  manager  for 
Meikles  Stores,  a  pioneer  family  company  in 
Rhodesia.  Joycee  plans  to  leave  Rhodesia  next 
February. 


Kenneth  A.  Potak  received  his  master's  in 
German  from  the  Permsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity last  June. 

Dr.  Thomas  ].  Reiter  'G  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor  in  the  department  of 
English,  Monmouth  College.  Well  known  for 
his  poetry  and  poetry  readings,  Tom  is  cur- 
rently conducting  a  creative  writing  workshop 
in  poetry. 

Gail  L.  Sarty  is  a  June  graduate  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University  department  of  medicine. 

Connie  Semple  backpacked  around  Europe 
last  summer.  Last  year  she  was  employed  by 
Chevron  Oil  in  Denver  and  has  spent  summers 
working  in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Beverly  G.  Thompson,  formerly  an  English 
teacher  in  the  Burbank  (Mass.)  Unified  City 
School  District,  has  married  Peter  R.  Busch 
and  moved  to  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Philip  ].  Vandersea,  a  five-year  veteran  of 
the  Green  Bay  Packers,  has  signed  with  the 
Montreal  Alouettes  as  a  prospective  defensive 
end. 

Alan  W.  Young,  employed  by  the  Marine 
Midland  Banks  of  New  York,  was  awarded  an 
M.B.A.  from  the  New  York  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration. 

Charles  W.  Zanor  'G,  a  psychology  intern 
at  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital,  is  married  to  the  former  Gene  V. 
Berardi  '7lG. 

David  Zucker,  business  manager  for  the  Bos- 
ton Repertory  Theatre,  directed  his  own  adap- 
tation of  "The  Little  Prince"  last  summer. 

1971 

Thomas  A.  Baillieul  is  in  his  second  year  as  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  working  with  the  Bots- 
wana (South  Africa)  Geological  Survey. 

Stephen  G.  Belt  is  in  an  M.A.-Ph.D.  pro- 
gram at  Indiana  University.  His  wife,  the  for- 
mer Ellen  G.  Vordham  '70,  is  working  for  the 
telephone  company. 

Roberta  L.  Cook,  formerly  a  statistician  for 
the  Nebraska  State  Health  Department,  has 
entered  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
Law  College. 

Pvt.  Daniel  F.  Desmond  has  completed  an 
advanced  training  program  at  the  Army  Infan- 
try Training  Center,  Ft.  Polk,  La. 

Evan  Dewire  'G,  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Bureau  in  Hololulu,  has  a  five-month- 
old  daughter,  Jenny. 

Dr.  Zachary  Fink  'G  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Linda  Sherman  '68,  have  a  daughter,  Jill 
Alyse,  born  in  December  1971. 


Linda  Filipak  Metz  is  a  teacher  in  East- 
hampton,  Mass. 

Ralph  H.  Goodno,  a  teacher  in  Baldwinsville, 
N.Y.,  is  married  to  the  former  Judith  Ann 
Menoche  '70. 

Barbara  Howatt  and  William  C.  B.  Vinall 
were  married  on  June  19,  1971.  The  Vinalls 
reside  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Cheryl  Isaacson,  a  fifth  grade  teacher  in 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  married  Edward  Berman 
on  June  7,  1970. 

Karen  and  Geoffrey  A.  MacDonald  have  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  Megan  Karen,  born  May 
8,  1972. 

Michael  David  Orloff,  a  graduate  student  in 
radio  and  television  at  Indiana  University, 
married  Sally  L.  Norris  on  May  13,  1972. 
Sally  is  a  case  worker  for  the  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  welfare  department. 

Joyce  E.  Perry,  a  teacher  at  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Regional  High  School  in  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.,  married  Frank  P.  Fuller  on  April 
15,  1972. 

Sandor  I.  Rabkin  is  attending  Suffolk  Law 
School. 

Nancy  Lynne  Rice  'G  is  teaching  at  the 
Brewster  Academy  in  New  Hampshire. 

Paul  "Chip"  Taylor,  Jr.  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Los  Angeles  area  where  he  is  doing  sales 
and  promotion  for  the  Spalding  Company. 

1972 

Cynthia  R.  Conway  has  been  awarded  a  full 
fellowship  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut. 

Kathleen  Mary  Gwiazda,  a  French  teacher 
in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Alan  E.  Gauthier  '70.  Alan  is  a 
financial  management  trainee  with  General 
Electric  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

William  J.  Olsen  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York  City,  as  a 
management  trainee  in  the  community  banking 
department. 

Richard  D.  Tashjian  is  enrolled  in  the  Union 
Oil  Company  of  California's  marketing  per- 
sonnel development  program  as  a  commercial 
sales  trainee  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
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Marriages 

Linda  H.  Wainionpaa  '57  to  Donald  S.  Willy. 
Merike  Vaike  Mand  '60  to  Mati  Raivo  Poldvee. 
James  N.  Hubbard  '62  to  Rosemary  Elizabeth 
Farrell,  April  15,  1972.  Ellen  N.  Maguire  '64 
to  Mr.  Al-Weqayan.  Kathleen  Walsh  '64  to 
Joseph  D.  Rosso.  Kathleen  M.  Clark  '65  to 
T.  M.  Sparr.  Andrew  C.  Olanoff  '65  to  Leslie 
Jane  Sleeper.  Roland  C,  Baikal  '66G  to  Lynne 
G.  Borra  '67C.  Alan  Weinberg  '66  to  Rosalie 
Sheehan,  June  4, 1972.  Jacqueline  Kenswil  '67 
to  Charles  A.  Rossier.  Sharon  Bresnahan  '68  to 
Thomas  F.  Davis,  May  23,  1970.  Pamela 
Econoply  '68  to  Paul  Wolfe,  May  1972.  Carol 
A.   Eramo   '68   to   Paul   Charow.   Patricia  A. 
Matous  '68  to  Steven  Morland.  Linda  G.  Seifer 
'68  to  Mr.  Sage.  Mary  B.  Scoppettuolo  '71  to 
Lawrence   J.   Baccari   '69,   February   28,   1970. 
Thomas  G.  Johnson  '69  to  Pamela  Jean  Ander- 
son. June  M.  Abdelmaseh  '70  to  Joseph  Kuz- 
meskas.   Christine   Gerade   '70   to    Charles   N. 
Julian,  Jr.  Joanne  H.  Levine  '70  to  Sumner  Gil- 
man.  Marjorie  Lewin  '70  to  Mr.  Goldberg. 
Nancy  K.  Mahon  '70  to  Richard  J.  Roncka. 
Mary  Ellen  Mackin  '70  to  Kenneth  W.  Brown, 
Jr.  Jean  P.  McCaffrey  '70  to  Timothy  Josti. 
Donna  M.  Mocca  '70  to  Joseph  C.  Mancuso,  Jr. 
Neal  J.  Murphy  '70  to  Margaret  A.  Cruz  '71. 
Patricia  J.  Rinzler  '70  to  Mark  Olken.  Mary 
Ann  Sgrignuoli  '70  to  William  Wall.  Stephen 
H.  Silverstein  '70  to  Linda  Jean  Gerhardt  '70. 
Kenneth  Stevens  '70  to  Valerie  Sano  '71,  No- 
vember 20,  1970.  Alison  Lennon  '71  to  Mr. 
Benoist.  Claudia  A.  Peters  '71  to  Salvatore  T. 
Carbonetta  '72G.  David  "Rocky"  Hodgson  '72 
to  Marjory  Davis  '72,  May  28,  1972. 

Deaths 

Esther  Cowles  Cushman  '05,  the  first  woman  to 
graduate  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  the  former  curator  of  the  John 
Hay  Library  Lincoln  Collection  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, died  May  28,  1972.  She  had  been  a 
member  of  the  national  honor  society.  Phi 
Kappa  Phi. 

John  L  Bennett  '15  died  June  5,  1972  at  his 
home  in  Rockport,  Mass.  He  had  been  a  chem- 
istry teacher  for  32  years  and  an  employee  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  for  six.  Mr.  Bennett  built  and 
operated  a  Gloucester  dragger,  was  a  member 
of  the  Sea  Scouts,  and  played  first  violin  in 
the  Medford  Community  Orchestra.  His  wife 
and  two  children  survive  him. 

Donald  H.  Cande  '15  died  March  30,  1971. 


Alpha  7.  Vlehut  '15  died  June  28,  1972  in 
Sonoma,  Cal.  The  retired  western  manager  for 
the  Niagara  Chemical  Division  of  the  F.M.C. 
Corporation,  he  had  been  an  Army  captain  in 
World  War  L  Two  daughters,  eight  grand- 
children and  two  brothers  survive  him.  Mr. 
Flebut's  wife  Mary  died  in  1956. 

Ernest  B.  Parmenter  '15  died  last  July  at  a 
nursing  home  in  Hopedale,  Mass.  He  had  be- 
gun his  career  after  graduation  as  a  poultry 
farmer  on  a  200-acre  farm  and  had  risen  to 
national  prominence  as  a  poultry  dealer.  Be- 
fore retiring  in  1966  he  won  awards  for  ex- 
cellence in  poultry  development  and  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Massachusetts  Agriculture  So- 
ciety Award  for  breeding  and  egg  production. 
A  member  of  the  Champion  Farmers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  he  participated  in  "The  Heifer 
Project"  in  which  he  shipped  50,000  chicks  to 
Egypt.  Mr.  Parmenter  was  past-president  of 
Dean  Cooperative  Bank  and  the  Norfolk 
County  Poultrymen's  Association,  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  Eastern  Savings  Bank,  and  past- 
chairman  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
Franklin  Federated.  His  wife,  son,  and  three 
grandchildren  survive  him. 

Raymond  Boynton  '19  died  in  June  1972  in 
Middletown,  N.J. 

Harold  E.  Wentsch  '22  of  Sacramento,  Cal., 
died  in  1970. 

Ezekial  "Zeke"  Rivnay  '27,  a  noted  Israeli 
entomologist,  died  April  7,  1972  in  Rehovot. 
Professor  Rivnay  had  majored  in  entomology 
as  an  undergraduate  and  continued  his  studies 
at  M.A.C.  until  he  completed  his  doctorate  in 
1931.  Professor  Emeritus  Charles  Alexander 
recalls  him  well :  "I  always  have  considered 
him  as  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
capable  students  whom  I  ever  knew,  and  his 
family  and  former  students  can  remember  Zeke 
as  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  his 
choice — entomology."  Dr.  Rivnay's  career  was 
spent  at  the  Volcani  Center  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Organization  in  Israel,  the  land  of 
his  birth.  From  1931  to  1969  he  worked  at  the 
institute,  engaged  in  research  on  various  prob- 
lems in  the  agricultural  entomology  of  sub- 
tropical and  arid  areas,  and  also  served  as  head 
of  the  Israeli  Department  of  Plant  Protection. 
In  an  issue  of  The  Israel  Journal  of  Entomol- 
ogy dedicated  to  Dr.  Rivnay  on  the  occasion 
of  his  70th  birthday,  it  was  said  of  his  many 
publications  that  they  provide  a  guide  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  Israel:  "Much  of 


the  healthy  state  and  prosperous  aspects  of  the 
fields  and  groves  of  this  country  are  living 
witness  to  Rivnay's  endeavors." 

Dr.  Oliver  S.  Plantinga  '28  died  May  8, 1972  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  had  earned  an  M.S. 
degree  from  M.A.C.  in  1930  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
New  York  University.  In  his  subsequent  career 
he  worked  for  Johnson  &  Johnson  in  N.J., 
first  as  a  technical  expert  and  then,  until  his 
retirement  last  January,  as  manager  in  a  re- 
search department.  Dr.  Plantinga  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
Chemical  Society  (British),  the  Friends  of 
Princeton  University  and  the  National  Arts 
Club,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemists, 
the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers, 
and  the  Fiber  Society.  Surviving  him  are  his 
wife,  two  children,  a  sister  and  two  brothers. 

Webster  Kimball  "Kim"  Clark  '32  died  May 
23, 1972  after  several  months  of  failing  health, 
just  four  days  before  his  40th  reunion.  A  nat- 
uralist who  did  biological  research  for  muse- 
ums in  Kodiak,  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands early  in  his  life,  he  returned  to  Deerfield, 
Mass.  to  live  and  gained  local  renown  through 
his  weekly  column  "Franklinature  Notes"  in 
the  Greenfield  Recorder.  In  memorializing  him, 
the  Recorder  called  him  "a  man  of  rare  and 
memorable  qualities  almost  extinct  in  this  age 
of  mechanical  wonders.  .  .  .  Our  world  be- 
comes a  little  less  joyful,  much  less  colorful 
and,  indeed,  quite  drab  without  the  comings 
and  goings  of  Kim  Clark." 

Nathaniel  B.  Hill  '34  died  February  26,  1972. 

Dr.  Barnett  Solomon  '34  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Belmont,  Mass.  earlier  this  year.  He 
had  received  his  D.D.S.  degree  from  Harvard 
Dental  School  and  practiced  dentistry  in  Mai- 
den, Mass.  for  over  30  years.  His  wife  and  two 
daughters  survive  him. 

Michael  Anacki  '36  died  February  8,  1972 
after  a  short  illness.  His  wife  and  son  survive 
him. 

Barbara  Gordon  Whitney  '37  died  in  1963. 

John  W.  Haskell  '41  died  April  24, 1968. 

Donald  P.  Ray  '49  died  December  26,  1971. 

Rene  E.  Barrieau  '51  died  in  1969. 

Randall  O.  Walker,  HI  '66G  died  July  12, 1972. 
His  wife  survives  him. 

Pauline  Kirsch  Reilly  '70  died  August  22, 1971. 
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Readers'  Forum 


It's  a  shame 

Polly  Longsworth's  assessment  of  the  "Status 
of  Women  at  the  Five  Colleges"  [April/May 
issue]  eloquently  presented  the  issues  that  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  women's  movement — • 
equality  of  opportunity  in  education  and  em- 
ployment. Unlike  the  mass  media,  which  often 
focus  upon  the  most  irrelevant  details  or 
downright  distortions  of  the  movement.  The 
Alumnus  presented  the  facts,  disgraceful  as 
they  are,  for  the  world  to  witness. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  University  with  its 
quota  enrollments,  which  are  grossly  unfair  to 
women  (42%  of  undergraduates  and  a  mere 
33%  of  graduate  school  students).  The  full 
time  faculty  figure  for  women  at  a  token  13% 
is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  sickening. 

Hopefully,  the  administration  is  working  to 
correct  these  inequities.  Do  present  us  with 
many  follow  up  reports. 

By  the  way.  The  Alumnus  is  itself  guilty  of 
sexism  in  its  article  "Help  wanted  and  other 
news."  The  article  states  that  the  position  of 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations  must  be  filled  by 
an  alumnus.  Please  clarify:  does  this  mean  no 
alumna  need  apply? 

How  about  a  new  name,  one  not  so  trite,  for 
the  magazine  to  go  with  its  fine  new  format? 
Keep  in  mind,  UMass  is  coed  and  has  grad- 
uated many  alumnae.  How  would  the  men 
react  if  the  name  were  The  Alumna? 

JUDITH  MORRIS  MERRILL  '60 

East  Berne,  New  York 


"A  rose  by  any  other  name,  etc."  is  all  well 
and  good,  but  who  would  write  poems  about 
stink  weed?  We  quite  agree  that  the  magazine 
deserves  a  better  (asexual)  name  than  The 
Alumnus.  Suggestions  would  be  most  welcome. 

Both  male  and  female  graduates  were  eligi- 
ble and  applied  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs. 

Although  more  detailed  information  on  the 
hiring  of  women  and  minorities  will  be  in  a 
future  issue  of  the  magazine,  we  can  report 
at  this  time  that  the  University  is  making  a 
major  effort  to  correct  previous  imbalances.  In 
a  memorandum  entitled  "Affirmative  Action  in 


Present  Recruitment,"  sent  in  April  to  the  top 
administrators  on  the  campuses.  President 
Wood  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  to  hire  blacks, 
other  minorities,  and  female  faculty.  "It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  half  of  the 
new  faculty  recruited  might  be  either  minority 
or  female,"  the  President  wrote.  Editor 

Aspects  to  be  stressed 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  perceptive 
and  even-handed  article  in  the  last  Alumnus, 
entitled  "Spring  Fever/A  Political  Disease." 
Still  there  are  a  few  aspects  of  this  spring's 
campus  outbreaks  that  I  wish  you  had  stressed 
more  strongly. 

In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  measures 
initiated  by  campus  activists  represented  the 
majority  will.  The  mass  meeting  called  to  sup- 
port the  strike  voted  to  discontinue  it.  No  evi- 
dence was  ever  presented  to  indicate  that  the 
activist  groups  who  closed  down  the  School  of 
Education  in  the  name  of  minorities  actually 
represented  such  minorities.  Those  who  occu- 
pied Dickinson  Hall  to  put  an  end  to  R.O.T.C. 
failed  to  get  as  many  to  sign  a  petition  to  that 
effect  as  the  supporters  of  R.O.T.C.  were  able 
to  get  in  behalf  of  continuing  their  program. 

In  the  second  place,  force  was  used  both  in 
closing  down  Education  and  in  breaking  into, 
occupying,  and  compelling  suspension  of 
classes  in  Dickinson  Hall.  Consequently  it  is 
not  accurate  to  say  that  the  campus  was  kept 
open  or  that  the  protest  was  peaceful,  or  that 
violence  was  avoided  unless  one  is  prepared 
to  say  that  Education  and  R.O.T.C.  are  not 
campus  programs  or  that  force  used  by  acti- 
vists is  by  definition  peaceful  and  nonviolent. 

In  the  third  place  no  official  voice  was  pub- 
licly raised  by  representatives  of  student  or 
faculty  senates  or  by  the  administration  in  dis- 
approval of  these  interruptions  of  our  educa- 
tional programs  by  force.  On  the  contrary,  the 
administration  issued  jointly  with  those  who 
had  occupied  Dickinson  Hall  a  statement 
praising  the  occupiers. 

After  the  extraordinary  success  of  young 
people  in  securing  the  nomination  of  George 
McGovern,  it  can  hardly  be  said  any  longer 
that  violence  is  the  only  way  of  influencing  the 
system.  Surely  it  is  time  to  insist  that  the 
democratic  processes  of  peaceful  persuasion 
be  followed  on  the  campus,  to  reprove  rather 
than  to  excuse  and  reward  those  who  resort  to 
violence,  and  to  drop  from  membership  in  the 
University  family  those  who  refuse — after  re- 


peated warnings — to  behave  in  a  democratic 
manner. 

HOWARD  O.  BROGAN 

Commonwealth  Professor  of  English 
Justifiable  actions 

I  have  been  here  in  Vietnam  since  April  1963 
except  for  a  short  break  in  1964.  I  am  sure  that 
this  sounds  odd  because  a  military  tour  is  only 
for  one  year  at  a  time.  However,  having  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  serving  here  for 
the  past  8  years  has  allowed  me  to  develop  a 
better  perspective  of  this  situation  than  most. 
I  can  assure  you  that  our  efforts  have  been 
warranted.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
not  encountered  mistakes  in  our  application  of 
our  goals  and  policies.  We  have  made  major 
and  minor  mistakes.  However,  whatever  our 
mistakes  have  been  or  will  be  in  the  future — 
the  nature  of  our  involvement  has  been  justi- 
fied because  our  intentions  have  always  been 
honorable. 

LTC.  HARRY  T.  JOHNSON,  JR.  '56 

Binh  Dinh  Province,  Vietnam 

Feelings  aren't  passe 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  putting  out  The 
Alumnus.  It's  an  interesting  publication  article- 
wise,  but  it  also  serves  two  more  important 
functions  (for  me,  at  least). 

First,  it  helps  me  keep  in  touch  with  the 
University.  Although  some  people  consider  it 
passe,  I  feel  some  affection  for  the  school  and 
the  memories  that  live  there,  and  your  publi- 
cation keeps  these  feelings  breathing  in  me. 

Second  is  the  function  recently  discussed  in 
your  "Letters"  section,  the  "series  of  short 
notes  from  old  friends"  as  liana  Motyka  Pratt 
so  aptly  put  it  in  her  letter.  This  function  is,  of 
course,  "The  Classes  Report."  liana  could 
easily  have  called  it  a  series  of  short  notes  to 
old  friends,  as  well  as  "from,"  but  no  matter 
what  it  is  called,  it  is  a  worthwhile  and  heavily 
read  section  of  your  publication.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

BOB  PUSTELL  '70 

San  Bernardino,  California 


Good  Wishes 

Congratulations  on  the  high  quality  of  The 
Alumnus.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  your  publi- 
cation not  only  for  its  efficiency  in  reporting 
on  the  progress  of  the  University,  but  also 
because  of  its  informative  and  high  level  arti- 
cles. I  wish  you  continued  good  luck  with  your 
publication  and  look  forward  to  receiving  it 
for  many  years  to  come. 

ARNOLD  D.  SCAN  '61 

Asheville,  North  Carolina 

A  message  to  the  Class  of  '69 

Before  graduation  the  Class  of  '69  Executive 
Council  voted  to  leave  a  Class  Gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity. We  set  aside  $5,000  for  this  project, 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  an  out- 
door platform-podium  in  the  quadrangle  be- 
hind the  old  Student  Union. 

Plans  for  the  podium  have  fallen  through 
and  your  Class  Gift  Committee  is  working  on 
alternative  proposals. 

We  will  appreciate  any  suggestions  you 
have  for  a  class  gift.  Some  ideas  already  pro- 
posed include:  outfitting  a  library  study  room; 
buying  art  for  the  Fine  Arts  Center;  and  estab- 
lishing a  scholarship  fund. 

The  Class  of  '69  has  already  established  a 
modest  Emergency  Student  Loan  Fund  which 
lends  small  sums,  interest  free,  to  needy  stu- 
dents on  a  short-term  basis. 

Please  write  us  with  your  idea  for  a  class 
gift  which  would  cost  about  $5,000  to :  Wayne 
M.  Thomas,  President,  Class  of  1969,  37  Mon- 
terey Road,  Worcester,  Mass.  01606.  Thanks. 

WAYNE  M.  THOMAS  '69 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

A  call  for  brothers  &  sisters 

I  am  seeking  the  assistance  of  those  of  you 
who  have  maintained  contact  with  black 
alumni  over  the  years.  There  has  been  a  steady 
'trickle"  of  black  students  through  UMass 
since  the  days  when  the  Southwest  Residential 
Complex  was  farmland.  I  am  trying  to  locate 
as  many  of  these  brothers  and  sisters  as  pos- 
sible for  the  development  of  an  alumni  organ- 
ization which  could  possibly  assist  CCEBS  stu- 
dents now  in  Amherst  or  simply  renew  con- 
tact with  old  friends. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  knows 
how  to  contact  any  of  the  black  students  who 
lattended  UMass  between  '60  and  '72.  Perhaps 
someone  still  has  a  '64,  '65,  '66  Mugbook — 
|this  would  be  the  only  way  to  trace  some  folk. 


At  Ease 

Relax  in  a  University  of  Massachu- 
setts chair.  There  are  three  styles  to 
choose  from:  Boston  Rocker,  $37.25; 
Arm  Chair,  $44.50  (with  cherry  arms, 
$45.50);  and  Side  Chair,  $31.00. 


Send  checks,  payable  to  "Alumni 
Trust  Fund,"  to  the  Alumni  Office, 
U.  of  M.,  Amherst  01002.  Express 
charges  from  Gardner,  Mass.  not 
included. 


I  have  already  contacted  73  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— there  are  more — a  few — but  does  anyone 
know  where  Ronnie  Gamble,  Freddie  Lewis, 
Peter  Bernard  '66,  or  George  Banks  '66  are? 

Questions?  Information?Contact  me  at:  888 
S.  20th  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07108. 

I  need  all  the  help  I  can  get! 

Peace. 

CHERYL  L.  EVANS  BOWERS  '68 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class 
notes  we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  editor. 
We  must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to  shorten 
or  edit  information  for  publication  whenever 
necessary.  Please  send  address  changes  and 
other  correspondence  to  Ms.  Katie  Gillmor, 
Editor,  The  Alumnus,  Associate  Alumni,  Uni- 
versity   of    Massachusetts,    Amherst    01002. 
Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  material 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


LOUISE  A.  ADDISON 
GOODELL  LIBRARY 
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It's  your  move 

By  responding  to  the  University's 
fund  raising  appeals  you  can 
help  shape  the  future  of  your 
alma  mater.  There  are  several 
ways  to  play  the  game — 
through  the  Alumni  Fund,  the 
Second  Century  Club,  and, 
for  Boston-area  alumni,  the 
phonothon.  Check  it  out.  You'll 
find  that  your  gift  does  make  a 
difference. 
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Escape  from  Limbo 


KATIE  S.  GILLMOR 


We  last  left  our  friends  Katie  and  Beth  [see 
"Four  days  in  limbo",  October/November 
'72  issue]  fending  off  importunate  upper- 
classmen  and  waves  of  boredom  as  they 
waited  for  the  week  of  orientation  to  end. 
We  join  them  now  as  they  emerge  sleepily 
from  their  dormitory  in  the  Southwest  Resi- 
dential Complex.  It  is  the  first  day  of  classes 
for  the  1971-72  school  year. 

The  sun  shone,  practically  for  the  first  time 
since  we  had  come  to  UMass.  It  seemed  like 
a  good  omen.  We  were  nervous  and  excited 
j — at  last  there  was  something  to  do. 
I    Our  first  class,  geology,  was  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Building.  It  was  only  halfway 
across  campus,  but  we  weren't  sure  where 
we  were  going  and  so  gave  ourselves  a  30- 
minute  margin.  It  was  just  as  well,  because 
it  took  us  forever  to  get  across  North  Pleas- 
ant Street  which  was  clogged  with  the  cars 
,pf  people  coming  to  work.  Finally  we  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  our  fellow  students 
and  blindly  darted  across. 

We  found  the  Public  Health  Building 
without  difficulty  but  had  no  idea  how  to 
,iocate  the  auditorium.  Another  girl  was  as 
unsure  as  we,  and  all  three  of  us  took  the 
plunge  together.  Thanks  to  some  helpful 
Dffice  workers,  we  found  our  destination 
A'ith  ten  minutes  to  spare. 

The  girl  we  had  met  introduced  herself 
is  Debbie.  She  was  a  freshman  like  our- 
elves.  "I'm  not  sure  I  like  the  people  here," 
he  confided.  To  my  surprise,  Beth  agreed. 
Mas  it  only  four  days  ago  that  she  had 
laid,  "I  try  to  like  everyone,  although  I 
enow  I'm  naive  about  people." 

Our  first  class  was  taught  by  a  man 
leartily  recommended  by  Beth's  sophomore 
riends.  "He  looks  like  a  sexy  walrus,"  they 


had  told  us.  I  took  one  look  at  his  mustache 
and  saw  what  they  meant. 

It  was  a  large  lecture  hall  and  full.  "I 
thought  I'd  meet  people  in  my  classes,  but 
this  is  impossible,"  lamented  Debbie.  Beth, 
however,  had  no  trouble.  Within  15  min- 
utes, even  with  the  professor  speaking,  she 
had  confided  to  the  boy  beside  her  that  her 
roommate  was  from  New  York,  and  he  had 
volunteered  to  give  me  a  ride  home  anytime. 

The  geology  course,  according  to  the 
teacher,  was  experimental  and  had  been 
very  well  received  its  first  year,  when  they 
had  gotten  an  enrollment  of  210  after  only 
expecting  100.  There  were  300  students 
this  year^  and  the  professor  apologized  for 


its  being  a  lecture.  "There  just  aren't  enough 
faculty  to  give  small  classes,"  he  said. 

Listen  as  hard  as  we  might,  we  learned 
no  geology  that  day.  We  did  learn  that  our 
teacher  was  head  of  his  department. 

"I  should  have  a  Harvard  accent,  but  I 
refuse  to  get  one,"  he  explained,  and  then 
went  on  to  apologize  that  we  had  to  pay  a 
lab  fee.  I  thought  this  apology  particularly 
appropriate  since  there  was  no  lab,  per  se. 
There  wasn't  enough  money  for  administra- 
tive support,  we  were  told. 

The  professor's  style  was  relaxed,  in- 
formed, and  congenial.  We  were  all  very  in- 
tent, although  it  was  hard  to  hear  him.  He 
had  a  good  voice,  but  the  echo  got  in  the 


way  just  enough  so  you  had  to  work  to 
sort  out  the  words.  He  gave  us  our  first  as- 
signment and  passed  out  maps  for  us  to 
fill  in.  Then  he  lost  us.  The  rustle  of  paper 
drowned  his  voice  and  the  fascination  of  a 
handout  seduced  our  attention.  He  explained 
how  to  do  the  assignment  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  hear  him.  Most  people  seemed 
confused.  All  Debbie  could  say  was  "Oh 
my  God." 

It  was  a  short  walk  from  geology  to  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  where 
classics,  our  next  class,  was  scheduled.  It 
was  held  in  a  small  amphitheatre  designed 
to  hold  about  fifty  students.  Beth  was  dis- 
appointed. She  had  hoped  that  this,  at  least. 


would  be  a  small  class. 

Waiting  for  the  class  to  begin,  I  looked 
through  the  handouts  from  geology.  A 
course  description  reminded  us  that  the 
class  began  at  9:05.  "Please  be  prompt,"  it 
read.  "Laggards  and  toe-crunchers  are  al- 
most as  much  bother  to  fellow  students  as 
to  the  professor.  .  .  .  Until  things  settle 
down  a  bit,  I  will  defer  announcements 
about  quizzes,  hour  exams,  grades,  make- 
ups, and  all  the  other  impediments  of  a 
large  lecture  course." 

Another  mimeographed  sheet  was  a  ques- 
tionnaire. The  first  question  read,  "Why 
are  you  taking  this  course?  Be  frank."  Be- 
fore I  could  think  of  a  devastating  comment, 
the  classics  professor  came  in,  dressed  in  an 
open  shirt,  his  hair  disheveled.  (He  was 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  geology  teacher  who 
had  worn  a  jacket,  bright  shirt  and  wide 
tie.) 

This  professor  apologized  for  his  accent 
and  said  that  it  wasn't  all  we  would  have  to 
contend  with.  "I  often  mumble  when  I'm 
thinking,"  he  said.  "And,  on  rare  occasions, 
teachers  do  think  when  they  teach,  you 
know." 

Besides  jokes,  the  classics  and  geology 
teachers  had  other  common  characteristics. 
Both  seemed  excited  by  their  subjects  and 
invited  us  to  share  their  enthusiasm.  But 
both  seemed  to  assume  that  most  of  us 
would  not.  This  was  suggested  by  their 
minute  descriptions  of  what  would  and 
would  not  be  required  for  grades.  The  kind 
of  learning  experience  possible  in  each  class 
was  clearly  up  to  us.  As  the  classics  teacher 
put  it,  "I  can  teach  you  painless  fact,  but  I 
have  questions  of  my  own  I  am  working  on, 
and  if  you  want  to  help  me,  you  can." 

He  went  on  to  thoroughly  critique  the 
books  chosen  for  the  course  (the  geology 
teacher  had  done  the  same  thing),  and  then, 
finally,  he  began  to  talk  about  classics. 

The  hour  was  almost  over  before  we 
learned  a  most  important  point — the  teach- 
er's name.  Someone  thought  to  ask  him  be- 
fore we  left.  The  computers  had  told  us 
what  number  course  we  had  and  where  it 
was,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of 
the  teacher  wasn't  relevant  data. 


There  were  two  hours  to  kill  before  our 
next  class,  and  time  to  go  to  the  Textbook 
Annex  before  lunch.  We  were  both  very  ex- 
cited about  our  first  two  classes  and  anxious 
to  get  to  work  on  them.  It  was  just  as  well, 
because  the  Iliad  and  the  geology  project 
were  due  on  Monday  and  we  still  had  three 
classes  to  go. 

Our  path  took  us  past  the  barns,  and  it 
was  strange  to  see  the  cows  and  horses 
against  a  backdrop  of  modern  buildings. 
Beth  had  only  scathing  comments  for  these 
poured  concrete  structures,  which  she  per- 
sisted in  calling  "white  brick."  "They're 
ridiculous,"  she  kept  saying.  "Ridiculous." 

We  found  the  Textbook  Annex  busy  but 
the  lines  were  moving  smoothly.  At  first 
the  maze  of  shelves  and  signs  was  incom- 
prehensible, but  we  finally  found  the  sec- 
tions we  needed.  The  only  bothersome  ele- 
ments were  the  gimlet  stares  of  the  person- 
nel on  watch  for  shoplifting,  the  cloying 
humidity,  and  the  greenish  twilight  made 
by  the  sunshine  filtering  through  tinted 
windows. 

Beth  had  planned  to  spend  $80  for  books 
all  year  but  found  $40  of  that  sum  gone  by 
the  time  we  left  the  Annex. 

Our  next  class,  rhetoric,  was  in  a  dormi- 
tory— one  of  the  Southwest  tower  lounges. 
After  the  usual  elevator  delay,  we  got  to 
the  right  floor  but  found  no  signs  of  life. 
Like  all  tower  lounges,  this  was  huge,  bleald 
sparsely  furnished  and  virtually  unused. 
They  must  be  really  short  of  space  to  sched. 
ule  a  class  in  such  an  uncongenial  place,  I 
thought,  and  then  realized  with  a  shock 
that  this  was  probably  part  of  the  much- 
talked-of  "living-learning"  experience. 

After  wandering  through  several  desolate 
rooms,  we  found  a  few  people  sitting  on 
some  chairs  set  in  a  semi-circle. 

"Is  this  rhetoric?"  I  asked  one  of  the 
kids  sitting  there. 

"No,  French,"  came  the  reply. 

"I  thought  it  was  Spanish,"  someone 
chimed  in. 

So  I  knew  I  was  in  the  right  place. 

There  were  ten  people  present  by  the 
time  the  class  began,  which  seemed  like  a 
reasonable  number  since  rhetoric  should  in- 


volve  interaction  among  the  students.  Ac- 
tually, there  were  25  people  enrolled  ac- 
cording to  the  teacher.  One  of  the  girls 
commented  that  that  would  make  a  small 
class.  I  guess  after  the  lectures  we  had  been 
in,  it  was. 

"I  want  you  to  get  an  awareness  of  what 
you  do  when  you  write,"  the  instructor  told 
us.  "I  hope  this  is  of  value  to  you.  I  think 
it's  nontrivial."  Nontrivial,  no  less.  When 
he  told  us  he  was  a  graduate  student  in 
botany  I  wasn't  surprised. 

Before  giving  us  our  first  assignment,  he 
launched  into  an  explanation  of  how  he 
would  grade  us,  apologizing  for  the  neces- 
;ity  of  doing  it  at  all. 

It  was  a  hassle  getting  down  the  elevator 
ind  we  had  to  walk  quickly  across  campus 
'or  Spanish,  dodging  through  the  crowds. 

saw  few  familiar  faces,  but  Beth  met  one 
)f  her  high  school  friends  and  said  hello  to 
mother  girl  I  didn't  know. 

"Who's  she?"  I  asked. 

"Our  next-door  neighbor,"  Beth  answered. 

The  next  class  was  ghastly  and  terrifying. 
The  teacher  started  speaking  Spanish  from 
he  minute  he  walked  into  the  room,  going 
hrough  the  alphabet,  asking  us  to  repeat 
etters  and  then  words,  and  then  having  us 
upply  English  equivalents  for  Spanish 
vords.  He  probably  knew  what  he  was  do- 
ng,  but  I  was  too  frightened  to  learn  any- 
hing.  This  was  supposed  to  be  introductory 
ipanish,  after  all. 

It  was  the  smallest  class  we  had  been  in, 
)Ut  I  couldn't  appreciate  it.  In  a  larger  class 
here  might  have  been  room  to  hide. 

When  the  ordeal  was  over,  we  headed 
or  our  last  class,  psychology.  Sitting  in 
he  auditorium,  we  noticed  that  it  wasn't 
rowded  and  that  the  students  were  mostly 
nale  and  they  all  looked  pretty  old.  Beth 
i/as  suspicious  but  I  was  preoccupied  munch- 
ng  a  very  sour  apple  I  had  saved  from 
unch. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  class  was  sched- 
iled  to  begin,  a  man  came  in.  "I  think  some 
I'f  you  think  this  is  Psych.  101,"  he  said. 
It's  not.  Mahar  Auditorium  is  across  the 
yay." 

Total  mortification.  At  least  we  weren't 


the  only  ones  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time.  About  forty  people  in  all 
rushed  over  to  Mahar.  One  girl  panting  be- 
side us  said,  "I'm  so  tired  of  being  lost." 

The  lecture  was  well  underway  when  we 
got  there,  and  the  absolutely  enormous  au- 
ditorium was  literally  overflowing.  We 
didn't  even  try  to  find  seats  but  joined  the 
dozens  of  people  lining  the  walls. 

We  came  in  time  to  hear  the  lecturer 
apologizing  for  it  being  a  lecture.  I  could 
tell  he  was  halfway  through  the  same  spiel 
every  other  professor  had  recited — every 
other  professor,  that  is,  except  the  Spanish 
teacher.  If  the  Spanish  teacher  had  apolo- 
gized for  anything,  he  did  it  in  Spanish  and 
I  hadn't  understood  him. 

The  psychology  teacher  paced  back  and 
forth  across  the  stage  explaining  into  a 
microphone  about  the  point  system  for 
grading.  And  then  came  the  pitch: 

"You've  heard  ridiculous  stories  about 
professors  who  have  to  publish  or  be  fired. 
Well,  those  stories  are  true.  To  publish  we 
have  to  do  research.  Some  of  us  do  research 
on  people.  It  used  to  be  mandatory  for  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  these  experiments. 
We  don't  think  that's  right.  So  your  partici- 
pation is  voluntary.  You  are  limited  to  three 
hours  of  participation,  and  you  earn  two 
grade  points  for  each  hour." 

"That's  great,"  Beth  said. 

"That's  terrible,"  I  said  to  myself.  Or  was 
I  naive  to  think  that  grades  reflect  acquired 
knowledge? 

Finally  he  started  to  teach  and  I  was  fas- 
cinated and  almost  regretted  that  I  wasn't 
really  enrolled  in  the  course.*  But  when  I 
looked  at  the  hundreds  of  students  crammed 
into  the  auditorium,  I  thought  better  of  it. 

*  The  writer,  the  editor  of  The  Alumnus, 
had  posed  as  a  freshman  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article. 
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Almost  perfect 


PETER  F.  PASCARELLI  '72 

This  year  they  were  called  the  Minutemen. 
It  is  a  name  of  httle  sparkle  and  less  sig- 
nificance, but  perhaps  it  will  grow  on  us 
all.  Considering  some  of  the  alternatives, 
it  isn't  so  bad.  We  could  have  been  called 
Rams,  or  Huskies,  Bears  or  Wildcats,  Blue 
Hens  or,  God  forbid.  Eagles. 

All  in  all  the  Minutemen  had  a  football 
season  as  successful  as  any  played  by  their 

predecessors,  the  R n.  They  scored 

points  in  record  bunches.  They  defeated, 
for  a  change,  some  teams  outside  the  Yan- 
kee Conference,  teams  hke  B.C.  and  Har- 
vard. They  were  the  most  exciting  football 
team  to  represent  Mass  Aggie  since  Greg 
the  Magnificent  romped  his  way  through, 
around,  and  over  New  England  football. 

Their  strengths  made  them  exciting,  but 
so  did  their  weaknesses.  The  defensive 
line  at  times  allowed  long  gaining  runs  by 
fleet  opposition.  The  defensive  secondary 
wasn't  always  immune  to  the  bomb.  And 
the  offensive  line  occasionally  made  quar- 
terbacks run  for  cover  amid  a  blitz  of  op- 
posing linemen. 

They  were,  in  essence,  what  college  foot- 
ball should  be.  Not  a  methodical,  semi-pro 
machine,  nor  a  bumbling  gang  of  pick  ups, 
but  rather  a  collection  of  people  of  varying 
talent,  with  many  successes  and  some  fail- 
ures. Perfection  is  boring,  as  is  incom- 
petence. 

The  season  opened,  as  it  always  does,  with 
Maine.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  it  was  a 
match  of  some  interest.  Now  it  has  become 
a  redundant  UMass  romp,  one  which  was 
later  to  be  echoed  by  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
ference schedule. 

On  the  warm  September  day  that  the 
new  Minutemen  were  unveiled,  most  of 


the  campus  was  more  excited  about  sun 
bathing  or  listening  to  the  Red  Sox.  The 
first  quarter  did  little  to  prove  them  wrong. 
One  UMass  scoring  drive  was  blunted  by  a 
field  goal  attempt  hitting  the  post.  A  second 
was  stopped  by  a  fumble  inside  the  Maine 
three.  Maine  meanwhile  was  advancing  at 
about  the  same  pace  as  the  McGovern  cam- 
paign. 

Finally,  to  the  yawns  and  sighs  of  the 
10,000  or  so  that  came,  UMass  scored 
when  Mark  Palau  avoided  the  goal  post 
and  kicked  a  30  yard  field  goal. 

The  first  score  opened  the  floodgates. 
Paul  Metallo  and  Dick  Cummings  scored 
from  close  in,  at  the  end  of  long  drives 
that  combined  their  running  and  Peil  Pen- 
nington's passing. 

Metallo  was  to  score  twice  more,  as  he 
began  his  rampage  early,  and  the  substitute 
passing  combination  of  Mark  Tripucka  to 
Ed  Hajudsak  produced  a  final  score.  But 
the  game  was  never  really  in  doubt  after 
Palau  found  the  range.  UMass  outgained 
Maine  468  yards  to  97,  had  22  first  downs 
to  four  for  the  Black  Bears,  and  the  37-0 
final  score  wasn't  indicative  of  how  lop- 
sided the  game  was. 

The  UMass  schedule  is  the  epitome  of 
the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime.  From  Maine 
to  Harvard. 

After  UMass  had  defeated  Harvard  28- 
19  in  Harvard  Stadium,  the  Boston  papers 
emphasized  that,  after  all,  it  was  Harvard's 
first  game  and,  therefore,  the  Crimson  were 
bound  to  make  mistakes.  This  was  true. 
But  it  was  also  true  that  the  absolutely 
unstoppable  Pennington  to  Steve  Schubert 
passes,  the  Metallo  running,  the  Penning- 
ton aplomb,  and  the  sophomore  defense 
making  big  play  after  big  play  weren't  the 
result  of  Harvard's  first  game  mistakes. 

After  the  first  26  seconds,  when  the 
Minutemen  were  ambushed  by  a  70-yard 
run  on  the  first  play  by  someone  named 
Mark  Wheeler  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  UMass 
took  control.  Pennington  to  Schubert  over 
the  middle — time  and  again  it  was  com- 
pleted. Pennington  got  the  first  score  him- 
self, Metallo  the  second.  Leading  14-7, 
UMass  was  stung  by  a  long  Harvard 


touchdown  march.  However,  break  number 
one  came  with  a  missed  extra  point. 

Break  number  two  was  presented  to 
UMass  when  Harvard  captain  Ted  Demars 
broke  into  the  open  on  the  way  to  a  long 
touchdown  run.  He  had  one  problem.  He 
dropped  the  ball,  with  nary  a  Minuteman 
in  sight.  UMass  recovered,  and  later,  after 
young  tight  end  Gary  Mika  broke  a  short 
gaining  play  into  a  long  gainer,  Pennington 
found  another  sophomore,  Walter  Parker, 
for  a  short  scoring  pass. 

The  two  teams  traded  late  scores,  but  the 
momentum  had  belonged  to  the  visitors 
ever  since  they  came  back  in  the  first  half 
and  Ted  Demars  forgot  the  football. 

And  so  UMass  had,  for  a  change,  won  a 
big  one.  With  Harvard  out  of  the  way,  it 
was  back  to  the  ridiculous  and  a  long  trip 
to  Burlington,  Vt.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the 
hallowed  fields  of  Harvard  Stadium  to  a 
muddy,  gray,  cold  and  rainy  Centennial 
Field  in  Burlington. 

Vermont  led  the  listless  conquerors  of 
Harvard  14-10  at  halftime.  The  game  was 
marked  by  mud,  fumbles,  fights,  personal 
foul  penalties,  a  shirt-sleeved  Coach  Dick 
MacPherson,  and  mud.  At  halftime  it  ap- 
peared that,  just  maybe,  the  bright  hopes 
of  the  season  would  be  submerged  in  Bur- 
lington. 

But  two  things  became  apparent  early  in 
the  second  half.  First,  this  was,  after  all,  a 
Yankee  Conference  game  and  in  most  of 
these  contests,  UMass  power  usually  sur- 
faces. 

But  more  importantly,  UMass  had  that 
one  great  player,  the  one  individual  that 
will  just  take  control  of  a  game  and  make 
it  his. 

Peil  Pennington  was  that  man.  He  came 
out  throwing  and  running.  He  became  a 
master  field  general.  He  threw  three  touch- 
down passes — two  to  Schubert,  one  to 
Mika.  And  as  the  defense  finally  stopped 
allowing  massive  chunks  of  yardage  to  be 
blasted  through  its  middle,  sanity  finally 
triumphed  at  Centennial  Field. 

Although  scared  by  Vermont's  ease  in 
skirting  the  linebackers  for  yardage,  chas- 
tened by  an  emotional  letdown,  and  beaten 


physically  by  a  Vermont  gang  squad  that 
continually  piled  on,  in  the  end  it  was  the 
usual  UMass  lopsided  victory,  this  time 
33-14. 

Back  home  the  next  week,  before  a 
steadily  increasing  crowd,  the  Minutemen 
had  a  laugher,  a  44-15  victory  over  a  hap- 
less Boston  University. 

The  game  was  a  spectator's  delight  with 
long  scores,  trick  plays  and  lots  of  points. 
Metallo  ran  60  yards  for  one  score,  36 
yards  for  another.  He  threw  a  touchdown 
pass  to  Pennington  on  the  old  halfback- 
takes-handolf -runs-wide-throws-to-quarter- 
back  play. 

The  marvelous  Schubert  had  his  fun 


too.  He  caught  a  36-yard  pass  from  Pen- 
nington, on  which  he  hurdled  people  in 
the  open  field.  Schubert  ran  a  punt  back  80 
yards  for  a  score.  Then,  in  the  last  period, 
he  caught  a  60-yard  missile  thrown  by  full- 
back Dick  Cummings.  (Yup,  fullback  Dick 
Cummings.) 

It  was  obviously  a  day  for  any  and  every 
little  thing.  And  the  record  was  now  4-0 
and  counting. 

Number  five  looked  like  it  would  be 
sticky.  Rhode  Island  is  usually  tough  at 
Kingston.  And  when  Rhody  connected  on  a 
long  bomb,  after  two  Metallo  scores,  the 
14-7  lead  late  in  the  second  quarter  made 
things  a  little  close  for  the  Minutemen. 


But  Mr.  Pennington  decided  to  put  on 
another  show.  He  took  his  team  80  swift 
yards  in  the  last  two  minutes  of  the  half, 
with  three  completions  to  Schubert,  one  on 
fourth  down.  Metallo  scored  his  third  of 
the  half  from  close  in.  It  was  21-7  at  the 
half  and  the  Rams  were  finished. 

The  defense  stopped  giving  up  bombs 
and  the  offense  moved  at  will.  It  was  a  42-7 
final,  a  5-0  record  and  a  chance  to  clinch 
at  least  a  Conference  tie  the  following 
week  against  UConn  at  Homecoming  in 
Amherst. 

The  game  got  the  big  buildup — tradi- 
tional rivalry,  television,  and  all  that.  First 
place  in  the  Conference  was  on  the  line 
and  so,  when  UMass  ended  up  with  a  49- 
16  demolition,  nothing  better  showed  the 
absolute  domination  the  Minutemen  en- 
joyed over  their  five  rivals. 

It  was  Pennington  again  who  did  the 
damage.  He  came  back  to  haunt  the  state 
school  of  his  native  Connecticut  with  a 
touchdown  of  his  own  and. three  scoring 
passes :  one  to  Schubert,  one  to  Mika,  and 
one  to  Berra.  The  last  was  the  gamebreaker. 

The  score  was  a  fairly  close  21-6  late  in 
the  half,  when  Pennington  began  one  of  his 
forced  marches  down  the  field.  This  one 
culminated  in  a  long  pass  toward  Berra.  It 
was  underthrown,  but  Berra  came  back  on 
it,  leaped  high  over  his  defender  to  bring 
it  in,  and  then  toppled  into  the  end  zone. 

From  then  on  it  was  the  annual  bench 
clearing,  with  Tripucka  coming  in  to  direct 
two  touchdown  drives.  The  young  defense, 
while  giving  up  yardage  as  it  usually  did, 
did  not  give  many  points. 

The  Yankee  Conference  title  was  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  won.  With  a  6-0  rec- 
ord, the  Minutemen  appeared  destined  to 
go  undefeated  until  their  final-week  en- 
counter with  the  Screaming  Eagles. 

By  now,  UMass  was  first  in  New  Eng- 
land, second  or  third  (depending  on  the 
poll)  in  the  East,  and  nationally  ranked 
among  small  colleges. 

All  that  went  down  the  drain,  however, 
in  an  exotic  place  called  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
UMass  lost  its  unblemished  record,  its 
prestigious  rankings,  and  possibly  its 


Bowl  hopes  to  Bucknell  University  on  a 
field  that  resembled  chocolate  pudding. 

They  lost  because  the  always-vulnerable 
defense,  made  more  vulnerable  by  the  in- 
jury of  sparkling  safetyman  John  Healy, 
could  not  stop  Bucknell  in  the  first  half, 
when  the  home  team  ran  up  a  21-0  lead. 

And  the  Minutemen  lost  because  an  of- 
fense, weakened  by  the  injury  of  Dick 
Cummings,  suffered  an  even  more  painful 
blow — a  bad  day  for  Peil  Pennington. 

Pennington  will  never  have  a  worse  af- 
ternoon. He  threw  four  interceptions.  He 
was  off  target  most  of  the  time.  He  was 
harassed  by  a  big  pass  rush  and  was  finally 
benched  in  favor  of  Tripucka  in  the  second 
half. 

Despite  all  that,  UMass  did  make  a  run 
to  get  back  into  the  game,  but  a  fourth 
down  attempt  in  the  last  quarter  for  a  first 
down  failed,  and  Bucknell  went  on  to  win 
a  28-15  victory. 

If  things  weren't  bad  enough,  the  Min- 
utemen dropped  another  one  the  next  week, 
at  Holy  Cross's  Fitton  Field,  which  may  be 
even  uglier  than  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Although  UMass  did  take  the  lead  here, 
on  a  long  Metallo  scamper  and  a  Palau 
field  goal,  again  the  young  defense  proved 
susceptible  to  runs  right  up  the  middle.  The 
injuries  continued,  with  defensive  tackle 
John  Jones  out  for  the  year.  With  Healy 
still  out,  UMass  could  not  stop  the  Holy 
Cross  power  backs  Buchanan  and  the  re- 
doubtable Joe  Wilson. 

The  28-16  loss  to  Holy  Cross  only  un- 
derscored the  error  of  assuming  Bowl  bids 
and  high  rankings.  UMass's  first  line  tal- 
ent was  excellent,  but  the  football  program 
had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  being  able 
to  absorb  the  loss  of  first  string  talent.  The 
necessary  depth  for  undefeated  seasons  was 
not  there  yet. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  once  bright  sea- 
son was  in  the  process  of  being  tarnished, 
and  the  hope  of  beating  B.C.,  which  had 
been  sounded  since  practice  began  in  Au- 
gust, looked  a  bit  stale. 

UMass  needed  a  confidence  booster. 
Thank  God  for  the  Yankee  Conference. 
They  sent  us  New  Hampshire  to  pummel. 


Records  came  smashing  down  in  the 
process  of  the  Minutemen's  romp  of  42-7 
over  New  Hampshire.  Metallo  set  a  new 
Conference  scoring  record  of  54  points. 
Schubert  set  a  new  touchdown  pass  record 
with  five  scoring  passes.  The  team  broke  its 
1969  Conference  scoring  record  of  194 
points  with  203  points  in  five  Conference 
games.  A  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Boston  College  lies  high  atop  Chestnut 
Hill.  It  has  a  proud  athletic  tradition,  one 
that  its  students  and  alumni  never  neglect 
to  remind  us  of.  Boston  College  also  lies 
high  atop  mountains  of  arrogance  that 
showed  itself  well  in  the  weeks  preceding 
the  Screaming  Eagle  encounter  with  the 
Minutemen.  Boston  College  publications 
refer  to  our  alma  mater  as  the  Aggies,  and 
other  such  expletives.  Now,  this  may  be 
due  to  ignorance,  which  is  obviously  ram- 
pant at  the  Heights. 

Another  kind  of  feathered  arrogance 
added  to  the  UMass  burden  just  before  the 
B.C.  game,  this  time  from  the  Blue  Hens  of 
Delaware.  UMass  received  a  bid  to  the 
Boardwalk  Bowl  in  Atlantic  City,  and 
everyone  was  primed  to  play  Delaware, 
number  one  in  the  nation  among  small 
college  football. 

Except  that  Delaware  refused  its  bid  be- 
cause, as  the  Blue  Hens  croaked,  "We  feel 
the  opposition  is  not  of  the  caliber  that 
befits  our  high  ranking,"  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

These  successive  slurs  may  have  been 
the  main  reasons  why  UMass  soundly, 
totally,  and  convincingly  stormed  over 
Boston  College  28-7  in  the  last  regular 
season  game. 

The  UMass  victory,  before  the  largest 
Alumni  Stadium  crowd  in  history,  20,000, 
was  total.  Pennington  looked  like  the  Greg 
the  Magnificent  he  is  compared  with,  by 
throwing  15  completions  in  26  attempts.  He 
ran  for  46  yards  in  six  attempts.  He  threw 
two  TD  passes. 

Metallo  shattered  his  own  season  rush- 
ing record  and  Greg  the  Magnificent's  ca- 
reer rushing  record,  as  he  gained  146  yards 
and  two  touchdowns.  One  of  the  scores 


was  a  73-yarder  that  may  have  been  one 
of  the  finest  broken  field  runs  ever  per- 
formed on  Amherst  turf. 

Schubert  caught  nine  passes,  one  for  a 
score,  as  he  broke  a  season  reception  rec- 
ord held  by  Bob  Meers,  catching  45  passes 
this  year.  Berra  rebounded  from  two 
dropped  passes  in  the  first  period  to  catch 
three  passes,  all  key  receptions  and  one  a 
touchdown  pass. 

And,  finally,  that  young  defense,  with  its 
seven  sophomores  and  two  juniors,  con- 
tained an  offense  that  had  gained  over  400 
yards  and  scored  29  points  a  week  earlier 
against  Sugar  Bowl-bound  Penn  State.  Ed 
McAleney,  Paul  St.  Onge,  the  two  seniors, 
Doug  Winslow  and  Tim  Edwards,  Dennis 
Kiernan,  Rich  Cronin,  Bob  Parrott  and  the 
rest  stopped  B.C.  with  just  nine  yards  in 
the  second  quarter,  the  same  quarter  in 
which  UMass  blew  the  game  wide  open. 

To  summarize,  Metallo  scored  first  from 
three  yards  out  to  cap  an  81-yard  drive  he 
had  propelled  with  a  51-yard  gain  earlier. 
The  score  came  with  just  minutes  left  in 
the  first  quarter.  Then  Pennington,  using 
Schubert  almost  exclusively,  drove  the 
Minutemen  58  yards,  with  the  score  coming 
on  a  15-yard  completion  to — who  else — 
Schubert. 

Just  two  minutes  later,  Metallo  took  off 
on  a  73-yard  jaunt  that  was  a  thing  of 
beauty.  He  went  through  a  big  hole  and 
got  to  the  sideline,  with  two  men  left  to 
beat.  He  faked  one  of  them  back  to  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  cut  by  another,  and 
raced  the  rest  of  the  way  untouched. 

Finally,  Pennington  led  the  Minutemen 
on  another  of  those  last-second  drives  that 
ended  with  a  throw  to  Berra,  who  hauled 
it  in  at  the  20,  spun  away  from  two  Eagle 
defenders  and  went  for  a  score  that  cov- 
ered 40  yards.  It  was  28-0  at  the  half,  and 
the  defense  did  the  rest. 

An  8-2  season.  Victories  over  Harvard 
and  B.C.  A  Yankee  Conference  title.  And 
a  Boardwalk  Bowl  game  with  UCal  at 
Davis. 

That's  all  MacPherson's  Minutemen  did 
in  their  first  year  with  a  new  name.  The 
R n  would  have  been  proud  of  them. 


The  College  in  1899: 
A  Diplomat's  View 


MARTIN  GARCIA  MEROU 


Translator's  note:  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury a  hook  of  essays  entitled  Estudios 
Americanos  appeared  in  Buenos  Aires.  Its 
author,  Martin  Garcia  Merou,  a  poet  and 
essayist,  had  been  Argentine  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
stay  in  this  country,  which  began  in  1896, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Amherst.  Garcia  Merou's 
impressions  gained  on  that  visit  were  in- 
corporated in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his 
Estudios  Americanos.  Earlier  this  year  Car- 
men Aranovich  '7lG  while  rummaging  in  a 
bookstore  in  her  native  Buenos  Aires  came 
across  a  copy  of  Garcia  Merou's  work  and 
thoughtfully  sent  it  to  me.  What  follows  are 
translated  excerpts  from  the  chapter  "Una 
Visita  a  Amherst." — Robert  A.  Potash 

The  trip  to  Amherst  is  made  on  the  Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  Railway  line.  The  little 
village  in  which  the  college  is  situated  is  90 
miles  from  Boston  and  you  get  there  after 
a  trip  of  four  hours.  The  wave  of  English 
immigration  which  disembarked  at  the 
shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  took  one  hun- 
dred years  to  reach  Amherst,  which  proves 
the  slowness  of  the  primitive  development 
of  the  population  in  these  parts.  On  the 
trip  you  enjoy  the  charms  of  a  countryside 
always  varied  and  especially  interesting  in 
this  season  of  the  year  when  trees  begin  to 
lose  their  leaves  and  others  are  clad  in  red- 
dish, bronze  and  yellow  colors  which  stand 
out  even  more  against  the  dark  green  back- 
ground of  the  unchanging  pines. 

The  rail  line  crosses  through  Waltham, 
the  most  important  watch-manufacturing 
center.  Shortly  after  you  reach  Weston,  en- 
dowed with  all  the  attractions  of  the  rustic 


life  and  all  the  beauties  of  a  rolling  country- 
side in  which  carefully  cultivated  fields  al- 
ternate with  brooks  which  murmur  over  a 
rocky  bed  and  little  lakes  at  whose  edges 
stand  hundred-year-old  trees.  The  train  then 
crosses  through  the  town  of  Berlin  located 
on  the  Assabet  River  and  surrounded  by 
woods  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  maples,  pines  and 
walnuts.  Later  CUnton  appears,  a  manufac- 
turing city  with  a  universal  reputation; 
Ware,  located  next  to  the  falls  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  finally,  Amherst  lets 
one  see  the  points  of  its  high  gothic  build- 
ings amidst  the  fohage  of  its  leafy  trees. 

To  the  north  of  the  village  is  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  principal  object  of  my  visit. 


and  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  this  kind 
established  in  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican Congress  in  1862  granted  to  each  state 
a  certain  portion  of  federal  public  lands,  the 
value  of  whose  sale  was  to  serve  for  the  in- 
stallation and  maintenance  of  a  college 
where,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
studies  and  including  military  tactics,  there 
was  to  be  taught  all  those  branches  of  sci- 
ence related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  with  the  aim  of  promoting  a  prac- 
tical and  liberal  education  among  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  the  Republic.  The  portion 
granted  to  Massachusetts  was  300,000 
acres,  which  produced  $219,000.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  College  was  the  subject  of  great 


discussions  until  finally  the  town  of  Am- 
herst offered  $50,000  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  land  at  moderate  cost  with  the  idea  of 
attracting  it  to  its  bosom.  The  property  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  embraces  today 
some  383  acres  or  approximately  150  hec- 
tares. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  1867  the  courses 
opened  with  33  students  and  four  profes- 
sors. The  faculty  comprises  twelve  members 
and  directs  the  College  in  everything  re- 
lated to  instruction  and  discipline.  Regular 
studies  last  four  years  after  which  the  grad- 
uates receive  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of 
Sciences  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  a  special  arrangement  the  Col- 
lege constitutes  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Boston  University  which  permits 
the  students  of  the  former  to  matriculate  at 
the  latter  and  on  receiving  their  degree  to 
possess  also  a  diploma  from  the  University. 

An  officer  of  the  American  Army  pro- 
vides military  instruction  and  is  authorized 
to  give  military  diplomas  to  students  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  that  field.  This 
recommends  them  for  occupying  positions 
in  the  State  militia  or  to  become  officers  in 
the  federal  army.  During  the  last  war  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States 
provided  a  numerous  contingent  of  officers 
for  the  volunteer  troops  of  this  country;  and 
in  the  chapel  of  the  school  a  commemorative 
bronze  plaque  has  just  been  put  up  with 
the  name  of  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  in- 
stitution who  died  in  the  outskirts  of  San- 
tiago. 

The  course  of  studies  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  follows  a  regular  program  and 
is  of  an  essentially  scientific  character.  Stu- 
dents who  want  to  be  educated  without  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  on  their  part  or  who  can- 
not face  that  sacrifice,  find  a  generous  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  college  as- 
signs $5,000  annually  as  wages  for  poor 
students  who  perform  some  work  in  it. 
Apart  from  this,  certain  sums  are  distrib- 
uted annually  as  prizes. 

Students  are  required  to  live  in  dormito- 
ries belonging  to  the  institution,  which  re- 
duces the  cost  of  maintenance.  Detailed 
calculations  have  been  made  concerning  the 


expense  budget  of  a  student  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  results  are  the  fol- 
lowing, which  perhaps  may  induce  some  of 
our  fellow  citizens  to  send  their  sons  to  this 
institution: 

Budget  for  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Inex- 
pensive Moderate    Ample 


Tuition 

$80 

$80 

$80 

Books  &  desk 

supplies 

8 

12 

20 

Lodgings 

24 

36 

48 

Furniture  (an- 

nual average) 

8 

15 

25 

Board 

90 

108 

126 

Heat  &  Light 

11 

15 

25 

Laundry 

10 

15 

25 

Clothing 

30 

60 

100 

Military 

uniform 

(15.75) 

(15.75) 

(15.75) 

Matriculation 

fees 

3 

8 

15 

Subscriptions 

— 

5 

10 

Various 

15 

25 

40 

Course  of 

studies  at 

Boston  Univ. 

— 

10 

10 

Laboratory 

fees 

(30) 

(30) 

(30) 

$279  $389 


$524 


The  expenses  placed  in  parentheses  occur 
only  once  during  the  entire  four  year  course 
and  are  not  included  in  the  total. 

In  conjunction  with  the  College  are  found 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Hatch  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  first  was  established 
in  1882  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  em- 
braces 48  acres  of  land  belonging  to  it.  To 
equip  this  Station  the  sum  of  $3,000  was 
voted  initially  and  subsequently  it  has  been 
given  $5,000  annually  to  pursue  its  labors. 
In  recent  years  this  sum  seemed  too  small 
and  annually  the  Experiment  Station  enjoys 
a  subvention  of  $10,000. 

The  activities  and  investigations  carried 
out  by  that  institution  fall  into  the  follow- 


ing general  lines :  causes,  preventive  meth- 
ods, and  remedies  for  diseases  of  domestic 
animals,  plants  and  trees;  history  and  hab- 
its of  harmful  insects  and  methods  of  de- 
stroying them;  manufacture  and  composi- 
tion of  manures  and  fertilizers,  foreign  and 
domestic,  their  respective  value,  and  their 
adaptability  to  different  crops  and  soils; 
nutritive  value  under  all  conditions  and  for 
all  farm  animals  of  the  various  forages, 
grains,  and  comparative  importance  of  dry 
and  green  forage  and  cost  of  producing  and 
conserving  it  in  the  best  possible  condition; 
adulteration  of  feeds  for  humans  and  ani- 
mals, etc.,  etc. 

The  buildings  of  the  Experiment  Station 
are  valued  as  follows :  chemical  laboratory 
with  instruments,  $15,000;  agricultural  and 
physics  laboratory,  $12,000;  farmhouse, 
$2,000;  stable  and  barns,  $6,000.  Recently 
the  Hatch  Experiment  Station  has  also  be- 
come a  part  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
annexing  itself  to  it  with  all  its  buildings 
which  are  valued  as  follows:  barn,  $4,000; 
hothouse,  $2,800;  entomological  depart- 
ment, $2,000;  meteorological  department, 
$1,800. 

Nothing  is  more  picturesque  than  the 
grounds  where  the  College  of  Agriculture 
buildings  are  situated,  graciously  reclining 
on  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Pleasant 
and  dominating  from  the  height  the  green 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  fields  which 
stretch  around  the  institution  are  models  of 
cultivation  within  which  specimens  of  dif- 
ferent crops  are  alternated,  interrupted  by 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  limited  on  the 
north  by  a  curtain  of  woods  which  con- 
tributes to  increasing  the  beauty  of  that  se- 
ductive countryside. 

One  of  the  oldest  buildings  is  the  barn 
on  whose  lower  floor  are  spacious  stables 
perfectly  ventilated  and  maintained  in  a 
state  of  absolute  cleanliness.  The  student 
examines  there  in  a  practical  manner  typical 
representatives  of  the  most  popular  species 
of  cattle.  A  special  shed  is  devoted  to  the 
milk  cows,  and  in  other  adjacent  ones  are 
found  horses  and  mares,  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  and  a  certain  number  of  pigs.  In  an- 
other of  the  divisions  of  the  same  locale  are 
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samples  of  the  most  usual  farm  machines, 
among  which  was  a  new  and  practical  one 
for  harvesting  potatoes.  The  College  in  ad- 
dition has  another  barn  and  stable  where 
special  experiments  are  carried  out  on  the 
amount  of  feed  which  animals  require  and 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  different  forages. 
Annexed  to  the  stables  was  a  creamery 
whose  installation  seemed  very  deficient  to 
me,  which  explains  perhaps  why  near  this 
establishment  are  other  privately  owned 
ones  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments where  students  can  study  to  better 
advantage  the  procedures  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter. 

Although  farm  work  is  not  obligatory, 
the  majority  of  students  take  part  in  it  with 
greater  or  lesser  effort,  and  in  any  case,  the 
experiments  of  the  agricultural  stations  at- 
tached to  the  College  offer  them  ample  op- 
portunities for  observation  and  study.  This 
year  there  was  added  to  the  installation  of 
that  important  establishment  a  veterinary 
department  endowed  with  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  various 
serums  and  with  a  hospital  for  sick  animals 
which  allow  students  to  practice  and  to  ob- 
serve the  most  common  cattle  illnesses.  The 
veterinary  department  has  an  incipient 
anatomy  museum  among  whose  objects 
there  was  especially  pointed  out  to  me  the 
skeleton  of  the  first  Morgan  breeding  horse, 
origin  of  that  species  so  well  known  amongst 
us.  The  other  exhibits  of  the  museum  lack 
importance  and  are  limited  to  skeletons  of 
sheep  and  pigs  and  papier  mache  models, 
made  in  France,  to  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ences which  age  produces  in  the  teeth  of 
animals.  Since  it  is  the  United  States,  the 
relative  poverty  of  that  museum  will  soon 
be  overcome  by  one  of  those  gifts  of  which 
rich  Americans  are  so  munificent,  espe- 
cially since  it  is  a  matter  of  the  intellectual 
advance  of  the  new  generations  of  their 
country. 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
occupies  a  gothic  building  and  contains  26,- 
000  volumes.  In  the  upper  story  of  the 
building  is  the  chapel  which  serves  at  the 
same  time  as  a  lecture  room  and  place 
where  student  festivities  are  held.  In  that 


ample  room  500  persons  fit  with  comfort 
and  its  interior  is  decorated  with  that  so- 
briety, elegant  and  severe,  common  to  Prot- 
estant churches  of  this  country. 

The  principal  investigations  carried  out 
by  the  Experiment  Station  attached  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  relate  to  the  use  of 
manures  or  fertilizers,  natural  and  chemical. 
In  each  cultivated  section  a  tablet  marks 
the  substance  used  to  feed  the  plant  and 
simple  inspection  of  the  results  is  sufficient 
to  show  which  are  more  advantageous  and 
which  prove  deficient  in  their  life-giving 
task.  But  the  Experiment  Station  does  not 
hmit  itself  to  this  practical  work.  Rather, 
one  of  its  most  serious  activities  is  to  ana- 
lyze all  samples  of  fertilizers  offered  in  the 
market,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  for  their 
efficacy  and  to  assure  the  farmer  of  the 
goodness  of  the  article  which  is  offered  to 
him.  A  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
requires  that  the  containers  of  all  commer- 
cial fertilizers  show  the  formula  of  their 
preparation  so  as  to  make  possible  control 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
application  of  severe  penalties  for  falsifica- 
tion or  adulteration.  I  have  seen  no  less 
than  300  samples  in  the  chemistry  labora- 
tory, ready  to  be  analyzed  by  those  in  charge 
of  that  work. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Amherst, 
in  sum,  is  without  doubt  the  most  complete 
and  important  existing  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  impression  I  have  received  from  my 
visit  does  high  honor  to  the  distinguished 
president  of  that  establishment,  Mr.  Henry 
Hill  Goodell,  and  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Brooks,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  who  shares  his  tasks 
and  directs  the  activities  of  the  Experiment 
Station. 

Robert  Potash,  the  translator  of  this  piece, 
is  a  professor  of  history  at  the  University 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Latin 
American  Studies. 


The  "Golden  Girl" 


EDWARD  ST.  JOHN 

The  unlikely  story  of  how  a 
cigar-smoking,  tap-dancing 
songstress  promoted  the  careers 
of  impoverished  students  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

The  extravagance  of  the  California  Gold 
Rush  manifested  itself  not  only  in  the  fa- 
miliar widespread  devotion  to  such  every- 
day pastimes  as  gambling,  streetfighting, 
and  drinking,  but  also  in  a  less  well-known 
enthusiasm  for  theater. 

As  soon  as  the  miners  established  their 
haphazard  tent  towns  in  ever-more-remote 
mountain  valleys,  pack  trains  of  enterpris- 
ing troupers  would  negotiate  the  steep 
corduroy  roads  to  entertain  them  with  per- 
formances of  everything  from  blackface 
burlesque  to  Elizabethan  blank  verse.  The 
talent  that  was  concentrated  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  when  winter  closed  the  roads 
gave  rise  to  what  was  probably  the  most 
dynamic  theater  in  the  country  at  that  time. 
It  was  an  unusually  favorable  environment 
for  any  ambitious  female,  thanks  to  the  re- 
markable lack  of  social  strait-jacketing 
which  characterized  a  morally  responsible 
citizenry  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
coupled  with  the  undoubtedly  articulate 
partialities  of  the  scruffy  prospectors.  Con- 
sequently, notorious  or  merely  pretentious 
actresses  and  comediennes  flocked  to  the 
"Gold  Coast"  seeking  fame  and  romance, 
or  cash.  Mary  Ann  Crabtree  encouraged  her 
daughter  Lotta's  career  in  hopes  of  the 
latter. 

Mrs.  Crabtree  followed  her  husband  west 
in  1853,  one  year  after  he  had  sold  his  I 
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Broadway  bookstore  to  strike  it  rich  with 
the  49ers.  Probably  Crabtree's  commitment 
to  leisure  had  as  much  to  do  with  his  im- 
mediate failure  as  the  fact  that  he  was 
three  years  too  late  for  the  Gold  Rush. 
Mary  Ann  never  censured  his  neglect,  then 
or  in  later  years,  but  merely  remarked  "He 
never  got  any,"  with  the  same  stern  lucidity 
which  characterized  her  more  philosophical 
pronouncements — such  as  her  constant  re- 
minder to  Lotta,  "Life  is  comedy." 

Playing  one  night  stands  in  canvas  tav- 
erns, often  on  a  stage  of  sticky  tables,  little 
Lotta  was  soon  able  to  consistently  project 
an  astounding  natural  gaiety.  To  the  few 
who  knew  her,  this  must  have  seemed  an 
almost  schizophrenic  departure  from  her 
aloof  and  usually  deeply  depressed  back- 
stage personality.  Lotta's  inspired  abandon 
immediately  endeared  her  to  the  Shake- 
speare-quoting miners,  who,  momentarily 
rich  and  chronically  drunk,  would  shower 
the  stage  with  gold  dust  and  nuggets  in  ap- 
preciation of  indefinitely  extended  soft-shoe 
breakdowns,  accompanied  by  uncontrol- 
lable giggling  and  exaggeratedly  furtive 
glances  at  the  carpet  of  loot. 

This  quickly  legendary  backwoods  Danae, 
with  flaming  hair  and  eyes  so  black  that  the 
pupils  did  not  show,  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  several  accomplished  performers. 
Lola  Montez,  a  notorious  femme  fatale  and 
"revolutionist,"  who  scandalized  audiences 
with  her  Spanish  spider  dance  (a  reckless 
tarantella  during  which  she  frantically 
shook  eight-legged  bits  of  cork  from  her 
flimsy  gown)  and  Adah  Menken,  an  occa- 
sional poetess  often  credited  with  inaugurat- 
ing nude  drama  in  America,  taught  Lotta 
audacious  dance  steps  and  songs.  They  also 
introduced  her  to  such  unladylike  pleasures 
as  cigar  smoking,  to  which  she  remained 
addicted  all  her  life.  Lotta  somehow  re- 
mained immune  to  her  mentors'  taste  for 
scandal,  however,  and  her  wide  appeal  on 
stage  probably  owed  much  to  improbable 
transitions  from  endearing  naivete  to  bold 
extravagance,  with  the  former  quality  al- 
ways seeming  the  more  essential  to  her 
character. 
With  the  dancing  secrets  her  friendship 


with  Montez,  Menken,  and  others  afforded, 
Lotta  became  more  in  demand  than  ever. 
She  stole  the  show  whenever  possible — 
every  night  one  imagines-and  then  returned 
to  her  dressing  room  for  crackers  and  milk 
while  Mrs.  Crabtree  carefully  swept  that 
night's  gold  dust  from  the  stage.  Eventually 
she  made  successful  tours  of  the  East  and, 
later,  of  England,  where  her  unorthodox 
music-hall  version  of  Dickens'  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  at  first  caused  some  con- 
sternation among  critics.  These  tours  as- 
sured her  a  wider  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  talented  comic  actresses  of  the  day. 

Through  all  of  this  public  exposure  Lotta 
saw  few  people  privately.  Indeed,  she  ap- 


parently had  few  friends  at  any  point  in 
her  life.  Her  mother  discouraged  occasional 
suitors.  Lotta  cultivated  painting  as  a 
pastime,  and  spent  many  hours  driving 
through  city  streets  at  full  gallop  in  her 
carriage.  Fast  horses  were  probably  her 
closest  companions. 

By  the  80s,  both  the  comic  theater  and 
its  audience  had  changed  considerably — 
partly  due  to  Lotta's  tradition-breaking  in- 
fluence. Still  she  felt  there  was  no  place  for 
her  in  modern  revues  which  crowded  the 
stage  with  performers  and,  though  still  in 
middle  age,  Lotta  decided  to  retire.  From 
that  moment  on  she  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  seclusion,  painting  portraits  of  herself  in 
favorite  roles,  dressing  up  in  nostalgic 
ragged  costumes,  and  dining  in  solitary  ele- 
gance. 

If  her  will  is  any  indication,  Lotta  did 
not  take  her  mother's  "Life  is  comedy"  phi- 
losophy at  face  value.  Certainly  hfe  in  the 
mining  camps  had  not  beeri  comic,  except 
in  the  blackest  sort  of  way.  When  she  died 
in  1924  the  richest  actress  in  America — 
worth  well  over  $4  million  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Crabtree's  shrewd  management  and  inspired 
investments — most  of  Lotta's  money  went 
to  victims  of  misfortune.  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, ex-convicts,  and  animals  received 
most  consideration,  the  last  group  indirectly 
through  the  bequests  to  students  at  MAC. 

Her  will  reads :  "The  educated  and  intelli- 
gent student  of  agriculture,  from  the  facts 
of  his  education,  better  understands  the  care 
and  keeping  of  animals."  Rather  than  pro- 
mote this  understanding  at  many  schools, 
Lotta's  generosity  focused  on  what  was  gen- 
erally considered  the  finest  agricultural 
school  in  the  country-the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Since  the  late  1930s, 
executors  of  the  Crabtree  estate  have  given 
scholarship  aid,  as  much  as  $20,000  a  year, 
to  UMass  students. 
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What  is  the  fiscal 
'74  budget  and  why  is 
everyone  saying  such 
terrible  things  about  it? 


Money.  To  some,  the  root  of  all  evil.  To 
others,  the  key  to  all  things  good.  When 
the  money  in  question  is  a  budget  request 
for  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  sin  and 
virtue  ought  not  to  be  the  issue.  Politics  is 
politics,  however,  and  state  money  is  tight. 
Moreover,  the  University  has  asked  for  a 
little  over  $98  million  in  fiscal  1973-74,  al- 
most one  third  more  than  the  fiscal  1973 
allocation.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
the  rhetoric  of  good  and  evil,  the  image  of 
the  University  as  insatiable  monolith,  has 
characterized  political  utterance  in  this  elec- 
tion year. 

The  University,  in  the  persons  of  Presi- 
dent Robert  Wood  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, maintains  that  it  has  done  its  best  to 
focus  on  the  central  issue:  the  cost  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth's  po- 
tential college  students.  While  this  cost  is 
substantial,  as  the  '74  budget  reflects,  the 
President  and  trustees  insist  that  the  conse- 
quence of  not  meeting  the  need  is  even 
more  costly.  Each  year  there  are  at  least 
6,000  (some  estimates  place  the  number  as 
high  as  14,000)  potential  college  students, 
residents  of  Massachusetts,  who  have  nei- 
ther the  funds  for  nor  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation. And  these  figures  only  suggest  the 
lost  potential  in  the  college-age  population; 
there  are  also  older  residents  of  the  Com- 
monwealth numbering  in  the  thousands 
who  would  profit  from  a  university  educa- 
tion. 

Although  the  numbers  change  from  year 
to  year,  the  argument  has  been  around  a 
long  time — perhaps  its  longevity  bears  out 
the  maxim  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 


And  yet,  over  time,  the  lost  potential  as 
qualified  people  are  denied  access  to  higher 
education  becomes  more  significant  rather 
than  less,  particularly  in  the  context  of  spi- 
raling  welfare  costs.  This  year  the  state  is 
spending  3.4%  of  its  $2  billion  plus  oper- 
ating budget  on  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  41.6%  on  welfare. 

Another  old  saw  always  bandied  about 
at  budget  time,  that  Massachusetts  is  far 
behind  other  states  in  its  support  of  public 
higher  education,  is  nonetheless  true  despite 
dramatically  increased  funding  in  recent 
years.  In  fact,  1970  indexes  of  spending  on 
public  higher  education,  per  capita,  per  per- 
son of  college  age,  and  per  $1,000  of  per- 
sonal income,  show  Massachusetts  contrib- 
uting much  less  than  half  the  U.S.  average. 
Massachusetts'  record  on  public  spending 
per  full-time  equivalent  student  in  public 
higher  education  in  1970  was  somewhat 
better  but  still  below  average :  $1,464,  as 
opposed  to  a  U.S.  average  of  $1,897. 

From  a  national  perspective  then,  and 
even  from  the  perspective  of  the  state's 
overall  budget,  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts cannot  be  accused  of  requesting  an 
inordinate  share  of  the  public  dollar.  Never- 
theless, in  a  year  when  people  say,  only  half 
in  jest,  that  Massachusetts  may  be  the  first 
state  to  go  bankrupt,  the  University  is  ask- 
ing for  $98,006,  811,  over  $23  million  more 
than  it  received  this  year. 

Any  comparison  of  funds  allocated  for 
1973  and  the  proposed  1974  budget  must 
take  into  account  the  adequacy  of  the  for- 
mer, which  University  officials  have  labeled 
a  "stand-still  budget."  They  argue  that  the 
$74.5  million  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  represents  no  new  financial  re- 
sources due  to  rising  costs  and  fixed  ex- 
penses, while  the  three  campuses  of  the 
University  enrolled  6.7%  more  students 
than  they  did  last  year.  In  other  words,  far 
from  catching  up  with  other  states  in  level 
of  support  for  public  higher  education,  the 
Commonwealth  chose,  this  year,  to  allow 
the  University  to  increase  its  enrollment 
without  comparably  increasing  its  budget. 
One  Amherst  campus  administrator,  frus- 
trated by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  this 


20.1% 


12.1% 





year's  allocation,  has  said  of  the  Legislature 
that  "They've  cut  through  the  fat,  they've 
cut  through  the  muscle,  and  now  they're 
well  into  the  bone." 

The  '74  request  would  provide  a  sounder 
basis  for  continued  enrollment  increases, 
but  its  size  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
attempt  to  add  layers  of  fat  to  University 
accounts,  cries  of  horror  and  dismay  from 
Beacon  Hill  notwithstanding.  In  fact,  con- 
sidering that  the  '73  request  was  for  $88.8 
million.  University  officials  insist  that  the 
proposed  $98  million  budget  is  stringent  in 
light  of  increased  demands.  They  point  to 
the  economies  exercised  in  order  to  reach 
the  $98  million  figure  and  the  fact  that  $6.6 
million  was  cut  from  original  proposals  after  i 
extensive  review  by  the  campuses  and  the 
President's  Office. 

The  $23  million  increase  remaining  after 
this  review  falls  into  six  categories :  prior 
commitments;  education  of  additional  stu- 
dents; financial  aid;  library  books  and  bind- 
ing; administration;  and  educational  inno- 
vation. Only  this  last  category,  which  in- 
cludes planning  for  the  proposed  law  cen- 
ter, expansion  of  continuing  education,  and 
University  Without  Walls,  might  be  con- 
sidered outside  the  realm  of  maintaining 
present  educational  levels,  and  the  cost  of 
these  innovative  enterprises  totals  only 
$300,000,  or  1.3%  of  the  total  increase. 

Almost  44%  of  the  projected  increase,  or 
$10.3  million,  is  eaten  up  by  "prior  com- 
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mitments."  Fixed  costs  account  for  $6.5  mil- 
lion of  this,  mainly  inflation  and  the  annual 
4.3%  cost  of  living  increase  voted  by  the 
Legislature.  Another  $2.6  million  is  for 
maintenance  of  new  facilities  for  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  campuses,  and  $1.2  million 
is  requested  for  deferred  repairs  and  equip- 
ment for  Amherst.  These  costs  reflect  the 
fact  that  more  than  2.1  million  new  square 
feet  of  space  open  on  the  campuses  in  fiscal 
'74,  including  the  first  buildings  at  Co- 
lumbia Point  in  Boston,  and,  at  Worcester, 
the  Basic  and  Clinical  Sciences  Building  and 
the  Power  Plant  and  Utility  Center.  The 
Fine  Arts  Center  at  Amherst  is  also  due  to 
open  in  1974.  University  officials  point  out 
that  the  opening  costs  of  these  facilities 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  which  had  allo- 
cated more  than  $180  million  for  their  con- 
struction over  the  past  few  years. 

Almost  20%  of  the  projected  increase 
falls  into  the  "education  of  additional  stu- 
dents" category.  The  University,  in  plan- 
ning to  enroll  another  1,930  students  next 
year,  is  asking  for  $3.9  million  more  to 
cover  the  cost  of  faculty  and  support  staff, 
and  $700,000  for  library  and  student  serv- 
ices. Library  books  and  binding  represent 
another  $1.8  million. 

One  consequence  of  increased  enrollment 
is  the  higher  cost  of  administration,  includ- 
ing management  of  the  expanded  facilities. 
This  is  $2.6  million  of  the  increase. 


The  financial  aid  increase  requested  for 
fiscal  '74  is  the  same  as  the  increase  re- 
quested in  fiscal  '73:  $3.9  million.  Last  year 
no  increase  was  provided,  and  the  conse- 
quence on  the  Amherst  campus  alone  has 
been  that  more  than  50%  of  the  students 
eligible  for  aid  are  not  receiving  it.  Of  the 
3,000  students  who  are  getting  money  from 
the  Financial  Aid  Office,  few  are  receiving 
as  much  as  they  need.  The  '74  request  in 
this  category  will  only  improve  the  situa- 
tion somewhat.  The  $3.9  million  figure, 
which  would  have  taken  care  of  100%  of 
the  University's  needs  if  it  had  been  allo- 
cated this  year,  will  only  serve  85%  of  the 
students  in  1974. 

According  to  the  University,  this  kind  of 
compromise  exemplifies  the  economies  ac- 
complished by  the  budget  review  procedure. 
The  University  terms  these  "prudent"  cuts 
rather  than  "a  meat  axe  approach,"  focus- 
ing on  flexible  areas  in  the  original  campus 
proposals.  L.  Edward  Lashman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Development,  explained,  "We're 
not  telling  a  chancellor  what  his  priorities 
are.  But  there  are  constraints,  and  we  want 
to  rationally  and  intelligently  work  within 
them." 

Lashman  feels  that  the  figures  finally  ar- 
rived at  represent  creativity  as  well  as  econ- 
omy. A  case  in  point  was  the  reduction  of 
the  projected  average  salary  for  new  faculty 
to  $15,000  with  emphasis  on  recruiting  jun- 
ior, rather  than  senior,  faculty.  Other  sav- 


Indexes  of  Massachusetts'  performance  in 
terms  of  higher  education  (gray)  compared 
to  the  U.S.  average  (black).  From  left  to 
right:  proportion  of  college  age  population 
in  public  institutions ;  per  capita  public 
spending  on  higher  education;  and  public 
spending  per  full-time  equivalent  student  in 
public  higher  education. 


ings  were  realized  by  deferring  hiring  of 
administrative,  maintenance,  and  library 
staff  at  Boston  consistent  with  the  timetable 
for  opening  the  Columbia  Point  campus, 
and  the  elimination  of  certain  contingency 
funds. 

At  Amherst,  the  total  savings  were  over 
$2  million,  including  the  lower  level  salary 
established  for  recruitment  and  the  defer- 
ment of  certain  maintenance  and  repair  re- 
quests to  capital  outlay. 

The  review  procedure  was  finally  concluded 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  with  $6.6  million 
pared  off  the  budget,  and  the  $98  million 
request  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees on  August  29.  The  Board,  aware  of  the 
state's  financial  problems,  approved  the 
measure  conditionally,  setting  $98,006,811 
as  the  ceiling  figure  "subject  to  refinement 
and  reduction."  The  budget  was  now  sub- 
mitted to  Governor  Francis  Sargent  for  his 
review  prior  to  recommendation  to  the  Leg- 
islature. 

That  recommendation  did  not  come.  In- 
stead, in  an  unprecedented  move,  the  Gov- 
ernor returned  the  budget  immediately  to 
the  trustees  for  further  cuts. 

Although  the  Governor's  staff  had  been 
thoroughly  briefed  on  the  budget  even  be- 
fore it  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  had  met  with  the  Board  to  discuss 
it,  the  Governor  appeared  to  be  surprised, 
even  shocked,  at  the  size  of  the  request.  He 
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expressed  these  sentiments  in  a  statement 
released  to  the  press  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission's  work,  indicating  that  the 
University  had  ignored  the  potential  econo- 
mies it  reflected. 

A  letter  to  Board  Chairman  Joseph  P. 
Healey  from  Joseph  M.  Cronin,  Secretary 
of  Educational  Affairs  for  the  Common- 
wealth (which  got  a  thorough  airing  in  the 
newspapers  before  Chairman  Healey  re- 
ceived it)  expressed  the  Governor's  position 
in  more  detail: 

"Governor  Sargent  appeared  personally 
before  the  Board  to  urge  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  proposed  budget  in  search 
of  both  educational  improvements  and  new 
economies.  He  cited  as  examples  a  number 
of  suggestions  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  of  possible  ways  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  available  re- 
sources. ...  In  a  time  of  necessary  aus- 
terity in  every  State  agency,  it  is  my  duty  to 
advise  you  that  the  Governor  will  not  ac- 
cept the  budget  as  voted  by  the  Trustees  on 
August  29th.  It  so  greatly  exceeds  the  prob- 
able resources  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
Fiscal  1974  that  to  subject  it  to  conventional 
budget  review  would  be  inappropriate." 

Cronin  then  went  on  to  cite  "budget 
items  you  might  want  to  look  at  with  spe- 
cial care,"  namely  the  law  center,  the  rental 
cost  for  the  new  President's  Office,  and  the 
Medical  School.  The  Secretary  suggested 
that  economies  would  also  be  possible  if 
the  trustees  took  into  account  the  Common- 
wealth's Open  University,  scheduled  to  be- 
gin operation  in  fiscal  '74. 

Faced  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  the  University  remained  firm 
in  its  position.  Publicly  its  response  was 
temperate.  Chairman  Healey  said  that  "the 
trustees  are  not  interested  in  power  build- 
ing or  empire  building,"  but  were  "unwill- 
ing to  give  up  the  basic  pursuit  of  quality 
education." 

Privately,  one  response  was  more  vehe- 
ment. "Dammit,"  said  Ed  Lashman,  "it 
would  be  irresponsible  for  the  trustees  not 
to  ask  for  what  we  need.  It's  not  up  to  us 
to  choose  between  conflicting  demands  for 


the  state's  dollar.  It's  not  up  to  us  to  be  the 
Governor." 

Vice  President  Lashman  pointed  out  that 
the  "savings"  Cronin  suggested  were  either 
not  feasible  or  so  small  as  to  have  no  im- 
pact on  the  total  budget.  The  law  center 
and  the  rent  for  the  President's  Office,  the 
only  two  "dollar"  items  mentioned  by  the 
Secretary,  fall  into  the  latter  category  and 
represent  a  total  of  only  $200,000.  The  Vice 
President  felt  the  expectations  of  saving 
money  on  an  open  university  were  unrealis- 
tic. Cronin's  position  in  terms  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  was  also  untenable  according  to 
Lashman,  who  said  that  the  faculty  growth 
outlined  for  1974  should  not  be  measured 
against  the  admittedly  small  enrollment  at 
Worcester  but  rather  against  the  needs  of 
establishing  a  fully  accredited  four  year 
medical  school,  by  any  standards  the  most 
expensive  educational  enterprise  there  is. 

University  spokesmen  were  not  alone  in 
responding  to  the  Governor  and  his  Secre- 
tary for  Educational  Affairs.  Dr.  Clark  Kerr, 
Chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Commission,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Boston  Globe,  hastened  to 
disavow  Cronin's  reference  to  the  commis- 
sion's recent  report.  The  More  Effective  Use 
of  Resources: 

"We  are  pleased  at  the  recognition  given 
to  the  commission's  report,  and  it  is  true 
that  the  report  stressed  the  need  for  col- 
leges and  universities  to  curb  rising  costs. 
.  .  .  However,  the  commission  did  not  in- 
tend to  imply  that  comparable  economies 
could  be  achieved  by  each  and  every  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  regardless  of  its 
stage  of  development.  The  position  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  long-established  and 
much  larger  state  universities.  .  .  .  In- 
deed, the  Carnegie  Commission,  which  has 
stressed  the  importance  of  urban  institu- 
tions which  will  enhance  educational  op- 
portunities of  young  people  in  inner  city 
areas,  would  regard  very  substantial  growth 
of  the  Boston  campus  as  imperative.  We 
also  commend  [President  Wood's  Future 
University  Report]   .  .  .  with  its  thrust 
away  from  the  traditional  heavy  research 
orientation  of  universities  and  toward  em- 


phasis on  a  public  service  role,  with  high  pri- 
ority for  undergraduate  education.  [These] 
are  consistent  with  many  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission." 

Nor  could  the  Governor  find  peace  within 
his  own  borders.  Various  groups  on  and 
off  campus  have  challenged  Sargent's  posi- 
tion. Meeting  in  October,  the  six  student 
trustees  of  the  state's  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  issued  a  statement  which 
did  not  mince  words: 

"While  higher  education  represents  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  budget,  the  Gov- 
ernor is  using  students  as  scapegoats  for  his  i 
own  political  grandstanding.   ...  It  is 
tragic  that  the  most  productive  vehicle  for 
training  disadvantaged  people  to  become 
contributing  taxpayers  is  being  shortchanged  i 
by  the  Governor  in  his  efforts  to  reap  short- 
term  advantages  and  headlines  in  the  news- 
papers." 

Rhetoric  on  either  side  cannot  resolve  the 
issue,  however.  In  their  meeting  October  4, 
the  University's  trustees  voted  unanimously  i 
to  return  its  $98,006,811  budget  request  un-  ■ 
touched  to  the  Governor.  And  at  this  writ- 
ing, that  is  how  the  matter  stands.      K.S.G. 
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On  Campus 


"Redmen"  disqualified; 
"Minutemen"  triumph 

Traditions  are  supposed  to  die  hard,  but  the 
UMass  nickname  for  the  last  25  years  seems 
to  be  an  exception.  "Redmen"  has  departed 
with  little  fanfare,  to  be  replaced  by  "Min- 
utemen" as  the  identifying  symbol  for 
UMass  teams. 

The  use  of  Redmen,  an  instance  of  "pa- 
ternalistic symbolism"  according  to  critics, 
was  discontinued  over  the  summer  after 
complaints  that  it  perpetuated  a  damaging 
stereotype  of  the  American  Indian.  Other 
schools  which  recently  responded  to  similar 
pressure  are  Dartmouth  and  Stanford. 

At  UMass,  the  statue  of  Metawampe  con- 
tinued to  stare  blankly  toward  the  Campus 
Center  and  the  Hatch  was  still  the  Hatch, 
but  the  words  "Squaws"  and  "Braves"  were 
sanded  off  bathroom  doors  in  the  Student 
Union  and  the  Indian  profile  on  the  Col- 
legian's sports  page  masthead  was  replaced 
with  a  medley  of  famous  and  not-so-famous 
UMass  faces. 

Still,  by  September,  no  new  name  was 
found.  A  nine-member  committee  sifted 
through  such  conventional  suggestions  as 
"Pioneers,"  "Aggies,"  and  "Colonials,"  but 
others  on  campus  searched  for  more  un- 
usual solutions.  Someone  came  up  with 
"Piltdownmen"  on  the  theory  that  anyone 
who  took  offense  would  be  a  hoax  anyway. 
"Whitemen"  was  rejected  in  order  to  allay 
the  wrath  of  albinoes.  "Artichokes"  and 
"Radishes"  had  adherents,  but  no  broad 
popular  base. 

Finally  the  committee  narrowed  the  field 
to  a  slate  of  three-Bay  Staters,  Statesmen, 
and  Minutemen — and  the  student  body 
chose  the  last  in  a  general  election.  Frenetic 
activity  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  deci- 
sion. Cheerleaders  scrambled  to  come  up 
with  new  rallying  cries,  and  sportswriters 


tried  to  bend  the  new  term  to  their  glib 
syntax.  "Minutewomen"  was  one  example 
of  these  efforts. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  transi- 
tion to  Minutemen  is  complete,  however. 
Many  athletic  teams  display  "Redmen" 
prominently  on  their  uniforms  and  these 
will  take  a  while  to  replace. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  postpone  the 
purchase  of  new  uniforms.  "Minutemen" 
may  not  be  as  inoffensive  as  it  appears  at 
first  glance.  Dean  of  Students  Bill  Field,  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  sensitive  issues,  has 
suggested  that  "Minutepersons"  may  have 
been  a  happier  choice. 


After  a  year's  delay,  Cage  is  confirmed 
Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

In  October  1971,  Randolph  W.  Bromery 
vacated  the  position  of  Vice-Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs  to  become  Acting  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Amherst  campus.  Within  a  week, 
Robert  W.  Gage  '38  was  appointed  in  Brom- 
ery's  place,  in  an  acting  capacity,  but  a  diffi- 
cult year  was  to  elapse  before  he  could 
claim  the  vice-chancellorship  without  quali- 
fication. The  situation  was  finally  resolved 
when  the  Board  of  Trustees,  meeting  last 
October,  accepted  the  recommendation  of  a 
search  committee  and  confirmed  Dr.  Gage 
in  his  appointment. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 
had  earned  his  medical  degree  from  Harvard 
in  1942  and  was  one  of  the  most  admired 
physicians  in  the  town  of  Amherst  before 
coming  to  the  University  in  1960  as  Di- 
rector of  Health  Services.  Shortly  before  he 
assumed  the  acting  vice-chancellorship,  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  was  reorganized 
and  Dr.  Gage's  title  changed  to  Director  of 
Human  Services.  In  this  position  his  respon- 
sibilities included  the  counseling  center,  ca- 
reer counseling  and  placement,  and  commu- 
nity development  and  human  relations  as 
well  as  the  University  Health  Services. 

This  promotion  was  well  received.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Gage  had  always  had  many  sup- 
porters in  the  University  and,  in  1968,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  senior  class  to  receive 
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the  Metawampe  Award.  Even  so,  there  were 
student  outcries  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  was  the  new  acting  vice-chancellor. 
The  quarrel  was  not  with  the  man,  it  was 
said,  but  with  the  fact  that  students  had 
had  no  say  in  the  appointment.  These  ob- 
jections quieted  somewhat  when  a  search 
committee  for  a  new  vice-chancellor,  origi- 
nally composed  of  17  members,  was  finally 
appointed  late  last  spring.  By  the  time  it 
made  its  recommendation  to  the  Student 
Senate  Executive  Committee  this  October, 
its  number  was  reduced  to  14 :  seven  under- 
graduates, two  graduate  students,  two  fac- 
ulty members,  and  three  appointments  by 
the  Chancellor. 

Dr.  Gage  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
the  position.  Despite  a  nationwide  search 
and  after  months  of  deliberation,  the  com- 
mittee had  come  up  with  only  one  other 
candidate.  Shortly  before  the  committee 
made  its  final  recommendation,  the  alterna- 
tive candidate  withdrew,  ostensibly  because 
Dr.  Gage  was  in  a  better  position  to  do  the 
job.  Later  it  came  to  light  that  this  candi- 
date had  misrepresented  his  credentials  and 
had  withdrawn  to  avoid  embarrassment. 
This  was  unknown  at  the  time,  however, 
and  Dr.  Gage  had  the  dubious  honor  of  be- 
ing the  only  one  in  the  field.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  endorsement  of  the  search 
committee  may  not  have  been  enough  to 
allay  the  Vice-Chancellor's  discomfort. 

The  year's  delay,  the  pressures  under 
which  Dr.  Gage  had  to  work  during  that 
time,  and  the  quality  (or  lack  of  same)  of 
the  alternative  candidate  raised  questions 
about  the  whole  search  committee  proce- 
dure on  campus.  Accountability,  which  the 
administration  favors  and  the  students  de- 
mand, has  resulted  in  laborious  proceedings 
for  months  at  a  time  before  key  positions 
are  filled.  Dr.  Wood's  appointment  as  Presi- 
dent and  Dr.  Bromery's  confirmation  as 
Chancellor  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
search  committee  deliberations  of  late,  but 
there  are  other  instances.  Search  committees 
chose  the  head  of  the  athletic  department 
and  the  master  of  Orchard  Hill,  and  the 
search  is  on  now  for  a  new  head  for  the 
Campus  Center.  In  all  these  cases,  student 


interests  are  central  and  student  participa- 
tion in  the  selection  procedure  reasonable. 
The  question  is,  must  this  participation  un- 
necessarily burden  both  the  individuals  con- 
cerned and  the  institution,  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Gage? 

Gage's  position  during  the  year  was 
barely  tenable.  A  man  eminently  qualified 
for  the  vice-chancellorship,  he  found  him- 
self confirmed  in  his  post  only  after  another 
candidate  withdrew,  after  a  frustrating  year 
in  which  he  had  to  balance  his  responsibili- 
ties as  vice-chancellor  against  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  qualification  "Acting." 
In  this  context,  the  search  committee  proc- 
ess seems  too  cumbersome  to  be  justified. 

A  memorandum  written  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor to  his  staff  at  the  beginning  of  this 
academic  year  reflects  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation:  "As  the  new  school  year  begins, 
I  am  responding  to  an  urge  to  share  with 
you  some  of  the  expectations  I  have  for  the 
future  of  Student  Affairs.  This  urge  is 
blunted  somewhat  by  my  awareness  of  the 
hazard  to  you  of  starting  in  new  directions 
before  the  uncertainty  over  my  present  po- 
sition is  resolved.  .  .  .  These  are  not  in- 
tended as  final  words.  If  I  am  replaced,  I 
hope  they  can  be  an  integral  part  of  con- 
tinuing discussions  of  goals  and  opportuni- 
ties." 


Swan  Song? 

On  those  cold  grey  Saturday  afternoons, 
late  in  the  fall  season,  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  understand  why  anyone,  especially  the 
UMass  Marching  Band,  is  out  on  the  foot- 
ball field.  The  football  team,  at  least,  has 
the  opportunity  to  take  out  their  frustra- 
tions on  the  opposition,  but  the  band  can 
only  peaceably  warm  fans'  hearts  at  half- 
time.  As  they  proudly  parade  through  the 
frozen  mud,  one  wonders  why  they  do  it. 

Unless  something  unexpected  happens, 
that  question  will  be  a  moot  point  next  year. 
Although  the  marching  band  has  many 
enthusiastic  fans  and  dedicated  members 
(all,  apparently,  oblivious  to  cold  and  rain), 
its  financial  security  has  dwindled  in  inverse 
proportion  to  community  interest,  and  there 
is,  at  this  writing,  some  question  about 
whether  it  will  be  funded  next  year. 

What  has  become  an  eight-year  financial 
crisis  first  surfaced  in  1963  when  John  Jen- 
kins joined  the  music  department  and  took 
over  Joseph  Contino's  post  as  director  of 
the  band.  At  that  time,  the  band  was  funded 
by  the  Student  Senate  as  a  Recognized  Stu- 
dent Organization,  with  some  support  from 
the  athletic  and  music  departments. 

The  band  experienced  rapid  change  under 
Jenkins's  direction.  New  uniforms  and  the 
latest  sheet  music  were  purchased,  new  no- 
tions of  relevance  explored,  and  a  more 
sophisticated  image  achieved.  When  Jenkins 
turned  his  energies  to  finance,  he  met  with 
initial  success  there  as  well.  While  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  continued  to  make  its  contribu- 
tion, the  athletic  department  increased  its 
support,  as  did  the  music  department,  which 
had  previously  paid  only  the  director's  sal- 
ary. 

The  joint  funding  was  unusual,  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  diverse  functions  the  band  ful- 
filled. It  was  also  somewhat  shaky — every- 
one felt  that  everyone  else  should  be  paying 
more.  This  tenuous  arrangement  could  not, 
and  did  not,  continue  very  long. 

A  major  source  of  unrest  came  from  the 
students.  Since  the  band  was  faculty-run 
with  student  advisors,  instead  of  the  other 
way  around,  it  was  not  consistent  with  RSC 
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requirements.  Moreover,  it  was  a  credit- 
granting  program  and  fulfilled  certain  aca- 
demic requirements.  On  the  basis  of  these 
considerations,  students  resisted  the  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  band  under  RSO. 

The  first  solution  attempted  involved  the 
Fine  Arts  Council,  then  in  the  process  of  re- 
definition. It  was  decided  that  a  viable  so- 
lution to  the  band's  financial  woes  was  to 
give  the  Fine  Arts  Council  responsibility 
for  funding  it.  However,  when  the  Fine 
Arts  Council  drew  up  its  new  constitution, 
it  was  decided  that  the  band  should  not  be 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Since  that  decision,  things  have  been 
touch  and  go.  In  April  1969,  the  band  was 
officially  disbanded  because  music  and  ath- 
letic department  funds  were  already  com- 
mitted elsewhere,  the  RSO  funding  had 
been  cancelled,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Council 
fees  redirected.  However,  John  Lederle, 
President  of  the  University  at  that  time, 
felt  that  the  summary  cancellation  was  un- 
fair and  assigned  money  to  cover  the  1970- 
71  season. 

In  1971-72,  John  Jenkins  was  on  sabbati- 
cal. While  he  was  gone,  the  academic  status 
of  the  band  changed — the  music  depart- 
ment decided  it  was  not  appropriate  to  re- 
quire future  composers  to  be  in  the  band, 
and  the  physical  education  department  de- 
cided that  band  participation  was  no  longer 
a  valid  exemption  from  the  one-year  physi- 
cal education  requirement. 

The  financial  status  changed  too.  A 
memorandum  from  Vice-Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs  Robert  Gluckstern  spelled 
out  the  situation  for  the  1972-73  season: 
the  athletic  department  agreed  to  provide 
$3,500,  their  last  contribution,  and  the  Dean 
of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  agreed  to  pro- 
vide $5,000.  "No  additional  funds  under  the 
control  of  the  provost  or  the  chancellor,"  ac- 
cording to  Gluckstern,  would  be  available 
for  band  support.  Furthermore,  after  the 
1972-73  season,  no  academic  funds  at  all 
would  be  available. 

Maintaining  the  band  is  an  expensive 
commitment  and  one  that  no  one  in  the 
University  seems  prepared  to  embrace,  al- 
though alternative  sources  for  funding  are 


still  being  explored.  Music,  the  meals  at  the 
preseason  "band  camp"  (where  marching 
techniques  are  taught),  uniform  replace- 
ment, instrument  repair,  part-time  adminis- 
trative help,  and  travel  expenses  require  an 
annual  investment  of  $10,000.  The  $8,500 
available  this  year  demanded  much  belt- 
tightening,  but  in  spite  of  these  financial 
hardships,  the  band  managed  to  complete  a 
successful  season.  When  they  marched  ofif 
the  field  this  fall,  however,  it  was  into  an 
uncertain  future. 
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Familiar  faces  will  be  missed 


Where  oh  where  has  Mass  Aggie  gone? 

In  order  to  "better  reflect  the  total  mission 
and  function"  of  the  oldest  academic  divi- 
sion of  the  University,  the  name  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  has  been  changed  to 
the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  action  was  recommended  by  an  Am- 
herst campus  faculty  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  faculty  committee  pointed  out  that 
95%  of  the  1,219  students  in  the  college 
come  from  urban  backgrounds  and  return 
to  urban  areas,  and  that  about  50%  of  them 
study  in  the  general  area  of  natural  resource 
conservation  and  environmental  planning. 
Considering  this  and  other  data,  they  found 
the  term  "Food  and  Natural  Resources"  to 
be  more  representative  of  the  activities  of 
the  college. 

The  fact  if  not  the  name  remains,  in  that 
the  college's  traditional  agricultural  service 
functions,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
continue,  but  more  change  is  imminent  for 
"Old  Aggie."  Within  days  of  the  trustees' 
sanction  of  the  new  name,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  first  building  of  the  agri- 
cultural research  facility  in  South  Deerfield 
which  will  eventually  house  nearly  all  the 
farm  animals  and  equipment  now  at  Am- 
herst. 

The  1,000  acres  of  the  South  Deerfield 
site,  almost  all  of  which  is  tillable  farm 
land,  has  been  acquired  in  purchases  from 
private  owners  beginning  in  1961,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  cropland  taken 
to  support  the  farm  at  the  central  campus 
would  be  needed  for  the  expanding  physical 
plant.  The  University's  157  dairy  animals 
(62-head  Holstein  milking  herd,  45  research 
animals,  and  50  young-stock)  will  be  the 
first  to  move  to  the  new  location.  Eventu- 
ally, they  will  be  followed  by  the  38  horses, 
49-head  beef  cattle,  and  172  sheep  also 
owned  by  UMass. 

It  is  hard  to  predict  the  impact  the  new 
facility  will  have  on  those  concerned.  The 
animals  may  very  well  feel  reheved  to  es- 
cape the  urban  sprawl  of  the  campus,  but 
the  humans  will  have  lost  the  joyful  if 
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anachronistic  sight  of  a  young  colt  gam- 
boHng  in  the  shadow  of  a  skyscraper.  Po- 
etry aside,  there  are  practical  considerations. 
How,  for  example,  are  we  to  direct  people 
to  the  Campus  Center  garage  once  the  ani- 
mals are  gone?  Now  there  is  no  problem. 
"Turn  right  at  the  horse  barn,"  we  say. 
"You  can't  miss  it.  Just  follow  your  nose." 


UMass  calling 

The  University  is  about  to  embark  on  its 
first  "phonothon"  (fund-raisingese  for  a 
telephone  solicitation  campaign)  and  alumni 
in  the  Boston  area  can  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  fellow  classmates  next  spring.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  that  the  University  has 
attempted  to  personally  communicate  with 
a  significant  percentage  of  its  alumni.  As  a 
maiden  voyage  into  the  seas  of  major  fund- 
raising,  the  phonothon  is  unusually  ambi- 
tious. From  April  2  to  May  3,  volunteers  in 
relays  will  man  telephones  at  the  Waltham 
Field  Station,  their  objective  to  raise  $125,- 
000. 

The  man  who  will  spearhead  this  per- 
sonal solicitation  is  Ed  Rossman  '40,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  Daniels  Printing 
Company  in  Everett.  Ed  had  not  been  ac- 
tive in  alumni  activities  before  taking  on  his 
phonothon  responsibilities  and,  like  many 
UMass  graduates,  he  had  assumed  that  state 
appropriations  could  serve  all  the  Univer- 
sity's needs.  A  conversation  with  Vice- 
President  for  Development  L.  Edward  Lash- 
man  and  Alumni  Fund  Director  William  F. 
Lane  brought  the  situation  into  better  per- 
spective and  kindled  his  enthusiasm. 

"Back  in  the  days  I  was  at  school,"  Ross- 
man  explains,  "there  was  a  great  aware- 
ness of,  and  a  great  dependence  on,  the  pa- 
ternalistic State  of  Massachusetts.  I  had  no 
idea  then — in  fact,  I  had  no  idea  until  re- 
cently— that  UMass  needed  to  raise  private 
funds  just  like  an  Amherst  College  does. 
Now  that  I  know  what  the  University  wants 
to  accomplish  and  what  the  Legislature  is 
willing,  or  not  willing,  to  fund,  I  see  that 
the  only  resources  available  to  do  the  job 
have  to  come  from  alumni. 


Ed  Rossman  '40,  Phonothon  chairman 

"The  phonothon  should  help  spread  the 
word  to  others  who  have  been  as  ignorant 
as  I." 

Ed  Rossman's  first  recruiting  efforts  sug- 
gest that  many  alumni  are  anxious  to  help 
him  spread  the  word.  John  Swenson  '40  and 
John  Parnell  '66  have  agreed  to  be  vice- 
chairmen  of  the  phonothon,  and  almost  all 
the  invitations  to  seventeen  alumni  to  join 
the  steering  committee  received  immediate 
and  unanimous  acceptance.  This  bodes  well 
for  the  more  extensive  recruiting  drive  to 
come:  by  March,  Rossman  and  his  team 
will  have  assembled  600  alumni  who  will 
actually  make  the  calls. 

The  phonothon  will  be  a  break-through 


in  many  ways,  according  to  Bill  Lane. 

"We've  never  talked  to  thousands  of 
alumni  before,"  he  explains,  "and  we've 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  explain,  on  a 
one-to-one  basis,  why  UMass  needs  their 
help.  This  is  a  fund-raising  campaign  and, 
of  course,  we  hope  to  raise  money.  But  what 
we  are  really  looking  forward  to  is  the 
chance  to  involve  alumni  personally  with 
their  university." 
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The  jargon  gap 

The  rallying  cries  of  liberation  may  fall 
upon  deaf  ears  simply  because  no  one  has 
bothered  to  define  terms.  This  became  clear 
recently  when  the  term  "sexism"  (i.e.,  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  gender)  got  a 
thorough  airing  in  the  press. 

The  incident  was  a  party  run  by  one  of 
the  high  rise  dormitories  in  the  Southwest 
Residential  Complex.  In  the  time-honored 
tradition  of  male  dormitories  anxious  to 
have  a  good  time,  the  residents  allowed 
women  in  at  no  charge  but  discouraged  the 
attendance  of  nonresident  men  by  charging 
them  a  $2  admission  fee. 

The  nonresident  males  thus  penalized 
made  a  fuss,  and  long  after  the  beer  had 
gone  flat  the  party  continued  to  be  a  cause 
celebre  on  campus.  And  while  the  party- 
givers  hotly  denied  that  they  were  unrecon- 
structed sexists  and  the  would-be  party- 
goers  demanded  equal  treatment  (and  re- 
funds), the  Associated  Press  saw  fit  to  share 
the  debate  with  its  subscribers.  The  com- 
munity at  large,  thus  informed,  remained 
unmoved  by  this  illustration  of  rampant 
sexism  among  UMass  students.  There  was, 
however,  one  exception. 

The  exception  came  to  light  early  one 
Saturday  morning  when  a  young  man 
awoke  in  his  dormitory  room  (it  was  a 
Southwest  high  rise  but  not  the  Southwest 
high  rise)  to  find  his  father  glowering  above 
him. 

"Quick,"  said  the  father,  "I'm  getting 
you  out  of  here." 

"Umph  er,"  said  the  boy. 

"You  heard  me,"  said  the  father.  "I've 
read  all  about  the  goings  on  here  and  you're 
coming  with  me." 

"Er  umph,"  said  the  boy. 

"Sexism!"  muttered  the  father,  trying  to 
extricate  the  inert  form  of  his  son  from  the 
den  of  iniquity.  "Sexism!  Whoever  heard 
of  such  goings  on." 


A  new  twist  at  Homecoming 

Alumni  returning  to  UMass  usually  antici- 
pate a  relaxing  visit,  a  break  in  routine 
marked  by  good  fellowship  and  nostalgia. 
A  new  twist,  in  the  form  of  hard  fact,  was 
added  this  Homecoming  Weekend,  however, 
as  sixty  men  and  women  participated  in  a 
seminar  series  sponsored  by  the  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

The  idea  for  the  seminars  came  from  As- 
sociate Professor  Arthur  Elkins  '57,  who 
successfully  canvassed  his  classmates  on  the 
subject  at  their  fifteenth  reunion  last  June. 
The  interest  the  alumni  expressed  was 
shared  by  Dr.  Elkins's  business  school  col- 
leagues, and  a  mailing  to  almost  3,000  busi- 


ness school  graduates  was  well  received. 
The  reception  to  the  actual  seminars,  which 
dealt  with  "Marketing  in  the  70s,"  "Invest- 
ment Possibilities  Today,"  "Management 
and  the  Computer,"  and  "Environmental 
Pollution  and  Economic  Growth,"  was  even 
more  enthusiastic,  and  the  alumni  who  par- 
ticipated have  asked  for  more  of  the  same. 

As  one  woman  put  it,  "Education  doesn't 
end  at  graduation." 


recognize  a  six-pointed  motif  which  is  now 
the  UMass  symbol.  The  creation  of  Roger 
Roche,  graphic  designer  for  the  Publications 
Office,  the  symbol  is  composed  of  three 
units  incorporating  the  basic  ideas  of  learn- 
ing, unity  and  Man.  Each  unit  resembles  an 
open  book,  connoting  learning.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  three  "open  books,"  one  each 
for  the  Amherst,  Boston  and  Worcester 
campuses,  suggests  unity.  And  the  space 
formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  three 
"books"  forms  a  "Y",  the  conventional  rep- 
resentation of  Man. 

Mr.  Roche's  design  has  lent  itself  to  a 
variety  of  treatments.  On  this  year's  cata- 
logues, it  is  repeated  to  form  a  pattern;  it 
was  embossed  on  last  year's  President's  Re- 
port; and  it  is  used  singly  in  various  sizes 
on  everything  from  stationery  to  The  Alum- 
nus. The  symbol  is  color-coded  for  each 
campus :  Worcester  is  green,  Boston  is  gold, 
and  Amherst  is,  of  course,  maroon. 


UMass  makes  its  mark 

Recipients  of  University  publications  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year  have  come  to 


Football  excitement 
under  the  lights 


On  a  chilly  night  in  November,  weeks  of 
frantic  activity  culminated  in  two  dramatic 
playoffs,  as  the  Marauders  suffered  a  20-9 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  and 
the  Mushrooms  trounced  the  Patterson 
Packers  30-12. 

It  was  the  end  of  another  great  football 
season,  played  with  all  the  intensity  and 


precision  devotees  of  varsity  sports  have 
come  to  expect.  No  matter  that  it  was  intra- 
mural, not  varsity,  football,  and  that  the 
women  shared  the  spotlight  with  the  men. 
The  will  to  excel  was  just  as  strong  on  the 
playing  fields  below  Boyden  as  it  was  on 
Saturday  afternoons  in  Alumni  Stadium, 
and  the  taste  of  success  was  just  as  sweet 
for  the  male  division  (Tau  Epsilon  Phi)  and 
female  division  (Mushrooms)  winners  as  it 
was  for  MacPherson's  stalwarts. 

Four  nights  a  week  throughout  the  fall, 
the  floodlit  playing  fields  were  crowded 
from  twilight  to  11  p.m.  as  107  men's  teams 
and  31  women's  teams  vied  for  campus  su- 
premacy. The  men  played  touch  football. 


the  women  played  flag,  and  the  spectators 
cheered  from  the  sidelines.  It  was  indicative 
of  the  growing  interest  in  all  kinds  of  in- 
tramural activity  on  campus. 

The  intramural  office  in  Boyden  is  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Staffed  by 
three  professionals  (Director  Ted  Schmitt, 
Associate  Director  Peter  Graham,  and  As- 
sistant Director  Merrie  Fidler),  it  runs  five 
programs  throughout  the  academic  year, 
with  a  supplementary  program  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  undergraduate  men's  program  is  the 
largest,  with  over  10,000  participants  last 
year  in  the  football,  badminton,  tug  of  war, 
cross  country,  bicycling,  paddleball,  hand- 
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ball,  bowling,  basketball,  squash,  volleyball, 
wrestling,  swimming,  wrist  wrestling,  soft- 
ball,  horseshoe  and  soccer  competitions. 
Basketball  and  Softball,  with  1,931  and 
2,881  active  participants  respectively,  led 
all  team  individual  sports  in  popularity,  and 
badminton  singles,  with  187  participants, 
led  all  individual  sports. 

The  women's  sports  program  was  intro- 
duced last  year  and  enjoyed  immediate  suc- 
cess. There  were  2,286  participants  in  the 
ten  activities  offered,  and,  as  with  the  men, 
basketball  and  softball  were  the  most  popu- 
lar. Tennis  singles  led  all  individual  sports 
with  50  participants. 

Co-recreational  activities,  where  men  and 


women  compete  together,  is  the  smallest  of 
the  five  programs  but  by  no  means  the  least 
popular.  Volleyball  attracted  873  people 
last  year,  and  in  the  four  activities  offered 
there  were  a  total  of  1,119  active  partici- 
pants. Although  Ted  Schmitt  and  his  staff 
would  like  to  see  co-rec.  expanded,  budget 
and  scheduling  problems  preclude  any  im- 
mediate realization  of  their  hopes.  For  ex- 
ample, a  plan  to  introduce  co-rec.  softball 
last  spring  was  squashed  when  227  men's 
and  women's  teams  turned  out,  practically 
overloading  the  facilities. 

Last  year,  a  program  of  19  activities  was 
offered  to  all  graduate  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  staff  under  the  grad- 


uate/faculty program.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  Civil  Engineering,  which  en- 
tered all  activities  last  year  and  won  the 
campus  championship  for  the  second  time 
in  succession,  the  competitions  have  been 
somewhat  lopsided.  Even  so,  956  people 
representing  36  groups  and  departments 
participated. 

The  fifth  program,  recreational  activities 
(known  as  "Free  Play"  until  someone  used 
the  name  as  an  excuse  not  to  pay  his  50^ 
bowling  fee),  supervised  over  70,000  "par- 
ticipations" using  the  indoor  athletic  facili- 
ties last  year.  The  five  handball-squash 
courts  alone  were  used  over  12,000  times. 

The  standing-room-only  nature  of  the 
handball-squash  popularity  brings  up  one 
of  the  most  crucial  points  about  the  intra- 
mural program:  overcrowding.  This  may 
seem  unlikely  in  terms  of  the  total  number 
of  facilities  available — eight  basketball 
courts  (which  can  double  as  14  volleyball 
courts  or  32  badminton  courts),  six  lighted 
touch  football  fields  (with  three  under  con- 
struction), two  tug-of-war  pits,  17  softball 
fields  (with  four  under  the  lights  and  two 
more  under  construction),  15  horseshoe 
pits,  24  tennis  courts  (with  12  more  under 
construction),  three  swimming  pools,  five 
handball  courts  (which  can  also  be  used  for 
squash,  paddleball  and  racquet  ball),  two 
weight  and  training  rooms,  an  auxiliary 
gymnasium  for  gymnastics,  an  archery  field, , 
a  bowling  alley,  a  golf  driving  range,  and 
the  Derby  Track  (which  can  also  be  used 
for  bicycle  racing) — but  there  are  other  fac- 
tors which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. These  are  the  number  of  students, 
over  21,000,  the  number  of  faculty  and 
staff,  about  4,600,  and  the  number  of  win- 
ter months,  almost  seven  out  of  the  nine 
months  of  the  academic  year.  Outdoor 
sports  are  frozen  out  by  late  October  and 
cannot  begin  again  until  late  April.  The 
wealth  of  facilities  the  University  has  to 
offer  has  one  flaw — they  are  mostly  out- 
doors. Ted  Schmitt  sums  up  the  problem: 
"We're  hurting.  We're  really  hurting." 

The  intramural  office  feels  the  pinch  in 
the  pocketbook  as  well.  Competition  re- 
quires officials,  and  officials  cost  money. 
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The  office  employs  students,  which  is  a 
headache  in  itself.  "The  officials  don't  know 
the  rules,"  says  Schmitt  with  a  grin,  adding, 
"but  that's  okay.  The  team  managers  don't 
know  the  rules  either." 

No  matter  their  degree  of  competence 
(and  Schmitt  feels  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
students  do  an  excellent  job),  officials  must 
be  paid.  Although  the  rate  is  low,  $1.85  an 
hour,  the  manpower  required  is  tremen- 
dous. There  are  40  referees  paid  out  of  lim- 
ited trust  fund  money,  and  another  35  ref- 
erees work  for  academic  credit  as  part  of 
an  officiating  class.  Next  year  the  proposed 
budget  is  $31,000,  over  which  Schmitt  can 
only  shake  his  head. 

"We're  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  it," 
he  says.  "I  know  we're  not." 

While  Ted  Schmitt  worries  about  money, 
his  two  assistants,  Peter  Graham  and  Mer- 
rie  Fidler,  are  concerned  with  scheduling 
and  personnel.  Since  competitions  run  con- 
currently, there  may  be  as  many  as  seven 
activities  to  keep  track  of  in  an  evening. 

Graham  and  Fidler  also  are  responsible 
for  the  complexities  behind  each  competi- 
tion, such  as  the  health  records  which  must 
be  verified  before  a  student  can  participate. 
They  must  monitor  the  leagues,  the  teams 
within  the  leagues,  the  managers  of  each 
team,  the  officials,  the  equipment,  and  the 
statistics  that  are  kept  on  each  player.  A 
computer  copes  with  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, but  the  assistant  and  associate  di- 
rectors have  been  known  to  get  to  Boyden 
at  8  a.m.  and  not  leave  until  past  rnidnight. 

Despite  the  pressures  under  which  they 
work,  the  intramural  staff  delights  in  what 
they  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  Ted 
Schmitt  takes  pride  in  telling  the  story  of 
Hamlin  House,  for  example.  Two  years  ago, 
Hamlin  won  the  campus  football  champion- 
ship (with  2,000  spectators  watching  their 
triumph).  When  they  learned  that  "The 
World  Touch  Football  Championship"  was 
being  held  in  Ohio.  Within  three  weeks 
they  raised  $1,500  in  order  to  participate, 
and  they  came  in  fourth  "in  the  world."  As 
a  consequence,  Mrs.  Cook,  the  Hamlin  head 
of  residence,  has  been  termed  the  Vince 
Lombardi  of  UMass. 


The  pressures  on  the  intramural  office  as 
more  and  more  teams  are  fielded  for  more 
and  more  sports  reflects  a  broader  trend. 
All  over  campus,  there  are  people  who 
forego  organized  competition  and  prefer 
jogging,  dancing,  wrestling,  weight-lifting, 
and  practicing  judo,  karate  and  yoga,  none 
of  which  fall  within  the  purview  of  intra- 
murals.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  physi- 
cal activity,  whether  organized  or  not, 
which  Ted  Schmitt  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  physical  education  is  only  required  for 
one  year.  "Three  out  of  five  students  par- 
ticipate in  some  phase  of  intramurals,"  he 
says.  "They  are  interested  in  acquiring 
skills,  and  intramurals  is  a  laboratory  for 
testing  those  skills." 

On  the  playing  fields  in  football  season, 
wild  enthusiasm  was  more  prevalent  than 
skill  testing.  On  one  autumn  night  at  8:15, 
it  was  time  for  the  third  series  of  games  to 
begin.  All  of  the  six  lighted  fields  were  oc- 
cupied, and  the  contestants  for  the  next 
matches  crowded  into  the  narrow  walkways 
between  the  fields  to  consult  with  their 
managers. 

Feelings  were  running  high  on  field  6. 
This  was  a  rematch  between  two  women's 
teams,  necessitated  by  an  officials'  mistake 
on  the  opening  kickoff  of  a  previous  en- 
counter. That  first  game  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  before  the  male 
officials  (there  were  only  four  female  offi- 
cials) took  "Powderpuff  Football"  seriously. 
One  such  official  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say, 
"I  don't  bother  to  call  an  offside  if  it's 
only  girls."  But  this  kind  of  blase'  attitude 
did  not  survive  long,  particularly  when  na- 
tionally-known sprinter  Kathy  Lawson, 
playing  for  Patterson  House,  became  the  top 
campus  scorer  of  either  sex,  rushing  for  a 
total  of  96  points. 

It  was  with  more  respect,  then,  that  the 
officials  approached  this  rematch,  and  the 
student  players  were  definitely  "psyched." 
Gathered  around  their  male  managers — one 
team  in  blue  jerseys,  the  other  in  red — the 
girls  presented  a  varied  appearance  (every- 
thing from  scrubbed  faces  and  no-nonsense 
braids  to  makeup,  earrings  and  ribbons)  but 
they  shared  a  common  intensity. 


A  whistle  blew  and  the  game  began.  The 
girls  in  blue  jerseys  (winners  of  the  origi- 
nal game)  gained  30  yards  on  a  daring  run 
to  the  right,  with  the  spectators  on  that 
sideline  cheering  "Way  to  go"  and  "Gouge 
their  eyes  out."  On  the  next  down  they  re- 
peated the  play,  this  time  to  the  left,  and 
almost  made  it  to  the  goal  fine.  Spectators 
on  that  sideline,  obviously  red  jersey  fans, 
yelled  without  conviction  "Hold  that  line." 

Not  content  with  conventional  tactics, 
the  blue  jerseys  next  tried  a  double  reverse. 
Touchdown. 

"They've  been  practicing,"  muttered  the 
manager  of  the  red  jerseys  reproachfully.  He 
was  having  problems  getting  his  own  team's 
attention.  As  players  were  substituted  in 
preparation  for  the  kick-off,  one  girl  looked 
perplexed.  He  had  to  explain  meticulously, 
"You're  a  member  of  the  kick-off  return 
team,  right?  And  this  is  a  kick-off,  right? 
So  get  out  there." 

Despite  his  vigilance,  the  blue  jerseys  en- 
joyed a  resounding  victory.  Exuberantly 
they  carried  their  manager  off  the  field  (this 
was  probably  the  toughest  part  of  the  eve- 
ning for  him)  shouting,  "We're  number  one. 
We're  number  one." 

"Maybe  in  the  game,  sweetheart,  but  not 
in  looks,"  countered  the  red  jerseys,  under- 
standably downhearted.  K.S.G. 
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Varsity  Preview 


Cross  country  finished  first  in  the  Yankee 
Conference,  as  did  football.  The  final  fall 
season  standings:  football,  8-2;  cross  coun- 
try, 5-3;  and  soccer,  5-3-2. 


DICK  PAGE 

Sports  Information  Director 


With  the  beginning  of  intercollegiate  win- 
ter sports  activities  just  around  the  corner, 
preseason  preparations  by  ten  coaches  have 
been  in  high  gear  for  some  time,  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Minutemen  will  be  treated  to 
some  fine  individual  and  team  performances 
in  the  next  few  months. 

Jack  Leaman's  basketball  quintet  got 
down  to  serious  business  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  October.  There  were  five  returning 
lettermen  from  last  year's  team,  which  con- 
cluded with  14  wins,  12  losses  and  a  tie  for 
second  place  in  the  Yankee  Conference. 

Captain  Tom  McLaughlin,  seniors  Tom 
Austin  and  Charlie  Peters  and  juniors  Al 
Skinner  and  Peter  Trow  will  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  this  year's  squad,  but  a  lot  of  hustle 
and  help  is  anticipated  from  several  mem- 
bers of  last  winter's  15-1  freshman  squad. 
Center  John  Murphy,  forwards  Tom  Gil- 
lams  and  Jim  Burke,  and  guard  Bill  Endicott 
all  averaged  in  double  figures  for  the  Year- 
ling squad  a  year  ago  and  will  be  pressing 
some  of  the  returnees  for  starting  berths. 

An  ambitious  twenty-five  game  schedule 
opened  on  December  2  at  West  Virginia. 
The  make-or-break  part  of  the  schedule  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  ten 
of  the  first  twelve  games  are  played  on 
the  road.  Ten  games  will  be  played  in  the 
friendly  confines  of  Curry  Hicks  Cage,  and 
the  January  30  game  with  Holy  Cross  and 
the  February  7  encounter  against  Boston 
College  are  scheduled  for  the  new  Spring- 
field Civic  Center. 

Eight  lettermen,  led  by  Captain  Don 
Riley,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  Coach  Jack 
Canniff's  varsity  hockey  team  which  has 
the  unenviable  task  of  trying  to  match  or 
improve  the  best  season  ever  in  the  school's 


history.  In  addition  to  winning  19  of  26 
contests  last  winter,  the  team  brought  the 
ECAC  Division  II  Championship  Trophy  to 
the  Amherst  campus  as  a  result  of  wins 
over  St.  Anselm's,  Merrimack  and  Buffalo 
in  the  last  three  games  of  the  season.  Wings 
Lonnie  Avery,  Jim  Lynch  and  Bob  Shea, 
centers  Pat  Keenan  and  Don  Riley,  defense- 
men  Don  Lowe  and  Bob  Shilalie  and  goalie 
John  Kiah  were  all  letter  winners  on  the 
championship  squad  of  a  year  ago,  but  they 
will  have  to  have  plenty  of  help  from  a 
number  of  sophomores  and  untested  juniors 
if  the  team  is  going  to  make  a  good  run  at 
another  division  championship. 

Playing  two  thirds  of  the  scheduled 
games  away  from  home  certainly  does  not 
enhance  the  possibility  of  another  outstand- 
ing season,  but  only  time  will  tell  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Minutemen  skaters  can 
again  do  the  "impossible." 

Coach  Homer  Barr's  wrestling  team  is 
hoping  to  improve  on  its  10-6-1  dual  meet 
record  of  a  year  ago  as  well  as  its  second 
place  finish  in  the  New  England  Intercol- 
legiate Championships.  Swimming  coach 
Joe  Rogers  prepares  for  his  nine  dual  meets 
with  many  question  marks  in  various  events. 
Coach  Tom  Dunn  made  his  debut  as  the 
school's  new  head  gymnastics  coach  on  De-  ■ 
cember  2  when  his  squad  traveled  to  Dur- 
ham, New  Hampshire  to  meet  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  gymnasts. 

While  the  lack  of  indoor  facilities  for  the 
weight  events  makes  it  difficult  for  Coach 
Ken  O'Brien  to  have  an  impressive  won-lost 
record  in  indoor  track  dual  meet  competi- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Minutemen 
will  be  in  the  running  to  successfully  de- 
fend their  Yankee  Conference  Indoor  Title 
at  New  Hampshire  on  February  17. 

Coach  Bill  MacConnell's  ski  team,  win- 
ners of  the  New  England  Intercollegiate  Os- 
borne League  title  for  four  of  the  last  five 
years,  began  workouts  in  November.  Four 
returnees  from  last  year's  outstanding  team 
— Kurt  Syer,  Dick  McWade,  Dave  Ritter, 
and  Dave  Ferris — will  form  the  nucleus  of 
this  year's  contingent,  and  there  are  three 
talented  freshmen  who  could  provide  the 
depth  needed  for  another  banner  season. 
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What's  New? 


ART  PETROSEMOLO  '69G 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


Time  has  a  way  of  slipping  by  before  you 
can  get  a  grasp  on  it,  or,  here  in  the  alumni 
office  anyway,  before  you  can  even  get  a 
close  look  at  it.  Maybe  that's  because  so 
much  is  going  on. 

The  year  got  off  to  an  early  start  in  Sep- 
tember with  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Club 
in  North  Yarmouth.  University  President 
Robert  Wood  spoke  to  the  Maine  alumni 
about  the  progress  of  the  University.  Also 
at  the  meeting,  the  club  formally  organized, 
ratifying  a  new  constitution  written  by 
Richard  J.  Davis  '28  who  was  subsequently 
elected  treasurer.  Other  officers  are:  John 
Needham  '51,  president;  Bernard  Murphy 
'62,  vice-president;  and  Ralph  Osgood,  Jr. 
'50,  secretary. 

The  Harvard-UMass  football  game  and 
the  activities  surrounding  that  September 
30  contest  proved  to  be  an  unprecedented 
success.  Dennis  Stackhouse  '65,  Boston  Club 
president,  organized  a  cruise  in  Boston  Har- 
bor and  up  the  Charles  River  prior  to  the 
game  which  some  100  alumni  and  their 
guests  enjoyed.  Unfortunately,  the  program 
was  oversubscribed.  About  200  alumni  who 
wished  to  take  the  cruise  were  disappointed, 
but  it  won't  happen  again.  We  are  already 
scheduling  boats  for  September  29,  1973 
when  UMass  returns  to  Cambridge  to  play 
Harvard. 

Following  the  UMass  victory,  some  500 
alumni,  students  and  guests  dropped  by 
Carey  Cage  near  the  Harvard  stadium  for 
cocktails  and  socializing.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  someone  felt  compelled  to  take  our 
Massachusetts  banner  home  as  a  souvenir, 
the  day  was  quite  a  success. 

Also  held  this  fall  was  the  Class  of  1913 
luncheon  at  the  Old  Mill  in  Westminster,  a 


UMass  alumni  bus  to  the  Bucknell  football 
game  for  Delaware  Valley  alumni,  and  a 
cocktail  party  following  the  Holy  Cross 
game  in  Worcester. 

Homecoming  was  a  time  for  traditional 
programming.  At  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  Memorial  Hall  before  the  game,  alumni 
active  in  the  Building  Association  were  hon- 
ored on  the  occasion  of  four  buildings 
being  turned  over  to  the  University — Brooks 
Hall,  Hamlin  House,  Knowlton  House,  and 
the  University  Apartments.  In  appreciation 
of  the  men  and  women  who  made  these 
self-amortizing  facilities  possible,  the  Uni- 
versity honored  Larry  Jones  '26,  Richard 
Davis  '28,  Walter  Reuter  '17,  Eleanor  Beaton 


'23,  Paul  Marks  '57,  Robert  Spiller  '52,  and 
Henry  Walker  '16. 

In  awarding  the  certificates  of  apprecia- 
tion. Chancellor  Randolph  W.  Bromery 
noted  that  the  "extraordinary  plan"  of  the 
Building  Association,  which  allowed  student 
facihties  to  be  built  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, "began  the  growth  spiral  that  has 
led  to  this  magnificent  university." 

The  Associate  Alumni  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity had  honors  to  distribute.  Past  presi- 
dent Stan  Barron  '50  was  cited  for  his  gen- 
erous support  of  the  University.  "Whether 
it  was  an  athletic  event  or  an  educational 
venture,"  his  certificate  read,  "you  could 
always  be  counted  on  for  wholehearted 
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Homecoming  was  festive  despite  threaten- 
ing weather.  Besides  a  victorious  football 
game,  alumni  enjoyed  the  tailgate  picnic 
(previous  page),  Associate  Alumni  cere- 
monies, and  the  Second  Century  Club  re- 
ception. 


support.  We  have  all  been  enriched  through 
our  association  with  you." 

The  annual  meeting  was  also  the  occa- 
sion for  the  announcement  of  new  officers 
and  directors.  Carolyn  A.  Nevins  '70,  Patti 
Aspinwall  Smith  '69,  and  Claire  Costa  Blauer 
(who  entered  UMass  with  the  class  of  1952 
but  returned  after  several  years'  leave  to 
graduate  with  the  class  of  1961)  were  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  by  mail  ballot. 
This  year's  officers  elected  at  the  meeting 
are:  Paul  Marks  '57,  president;  Harold  Fien- 
man  '50,  first  (or  internal)  vice-president; 
Lois  Toko  '56,  second  (or  external)  vice- 
president;  Robert  A.  Fitzpatrick  '43,  treas- 
urer; Lillian  Moldaw  Davis  '51,  secretary; 
William  Less  '51,  regional  vice-president 
for  eastern  Massachusetts;  Stanley  Chiz 
'50,  regional  vice-president  for  western 
Massachusetts;  and  Anthony  Chambers  '54, 
regional  vice-president  for  New  York. 

Business  completed,  everyone  adjourned 
to  the  tailgate  picnic.  The  game  with  Con- 
necticut which  followed  demonstrated  to  a 
near-capacity  crowd  why  football  coach 
Dick  MacPherson  has  the  campus  vote  for 
Man  of  the  Year. 

After  the  game,  victory  was  celebrated  at 
the  Chancellor's  reception  for  members  of 
the  Second  Century  Club  and  at  the  Varsity 
M  beer  tent  for  other  alumni.  The  evening 
hours  were  filled  with  reunion  activities  for 
the  Class  of  1967  and  for  a  group  of  post- 
World  War  II  athletes. 

The  success  of  our  traditional  offerings 
made  a  good  basis  for  some  of  our  more 
innovative  programs.  The  first  of  these  were 
alumni/placement  symposiums  held  in  No- 
vember, sponsored  jointly  by  the  alumni 
office  and  the  career  planning  and  placement 
office.  During  the  sessions,  undergraduates 
(primarily  seniors)  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  directly  to  alumni  about  the  oppor- 
tunities in  their  professions — health  sci- 
ences, banking,  and  retail  marketing.  A  sec- 
ond series  will  begin  in  the  spring,  and 
alumni  who  would  be  interested  in  spend- 
ing an  evening  in  Amherst  in  this  fashion 
are  invited  to  let  me  know. 

Also  planned  for  the  future  are  two  edu- 
cational programs  for  Boston  area  alumni 


to  be  held  in  February.  Details  will  be 
mailed  to  Massachusetts  alumni  in  early 
January. 

The  education  programs  have  been  initi- 
ated with  the  idea  of  involving  alumni  in- 
tellectually with  their  alma  mater.  In  the  fu- 
ture we  will  be  expanding  to  Saturday  semi- 
nars and,  hopefully  in  years  to  come,  to  an 
alumni  college. 

Alumni  trips  are  still  receiving  enthusias- 
tic response.  A  mini-trip  to  London  over 
Thanksgiving  weekend  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Club  attracted  over  170  alumni. 
And  because  we  received  such  glowing  re- 
ports from  last  year's  Hawaii  travelers  and 
numerous  requests  for  a  repeat,  we  will  be 
returning  there  this  winter.  Two  one-week 
trips  are  scheduled  for  prime  times:  January 
19  and  February  16.  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Hawaii  brochure  and 
are  interested  in  the  trip,  please  write  the 
alumni  office. 

There  has  been  some  interest  among 
tennis  players  and  fans  for  a  trip  to  the 
Wimbledon  tennis  tournament  in  June. 
There  is  a  good  possibility  we  will  be  able 
to  secure  tickets  for  the  event,  and  alumni 
interested  in  a  London/Wimbledon  com- 
bination are  invited  to  let  us  know. 

Alumni  outside  New  England  may  feel 
slighted  because  many  of  our  new  programs 
are  centered  in  this  area.  Please  be  patient. 
In  the  future,  our  most  successful  programs' 
will  "go  on  the  road"  to  major  metropolitan 
areas  with  concentrations  of  UMass  alumni, 
At  the  moment,  however,  we  are  limiting 
ourselves  to  the  New  England  area  which 
has  the  largest  concentration  of  alumni.  In 
this  way  we  hope  to  attract  a  representative 
group  and  get  a  true  feel  for  what  types  of 
programs  will  be  a  success. 

One  final  note:  alumni/reunion  weekend 
is  June  1-3  this  year.  We  are  revamping  the 
program  to  offer  many  new  activities  and 
hope  to  serve  alumni  who  are  not  reuning 
as  well  as  those  who  are.  No  matter  which 
category  you  fit,  why  not  plan  to  spend  at 
least  one  day  of  that  weekend  on  campus? 
Your  friends  will  be  here. 
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The  Classes  Report 


Ttie  following  information  was  receii^ed  by 
the  alumni  office  before  October  20,  1972. 


1915 

Ccorge  A.  Day  and  his  wife  have  moved  from 
Warren,  Mass.  to  a  new  development  in  Pres- 
cott  Valley,  Ariz.  George's  daughter,  Barbara 
Day  Bernard  '66,  is  living  in  Maryland  where 
her  husband  is  stationed  with  the  Navy. 

The  Twenties 

Conrad  L.  Wirth  '23  received  the  highest  honor 
given  by  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  when,  last  June,  the  ASLA  Medal 
for  Outstanding  Accomplishment  in  Landscape 
Architectural  Design  was  bestowed  upon  him. 

Dr.  Evan  C.  Richardson  '29,  professor  of 
elementary  science  education  at  Newark  (N.J.) 
State  College,  has  contributed  an  article  on 
science  discovery  lessons  to  the  August/Sep- 
tember issue  of  Instructor. 

The  Thirties 

\Randal  K.  Cole  '34,  a  poultry  geneticist  at 
Cornell  University,  was  awarded  the  title  of 
"Fellow"  of  the  Poultry  Science  Association, 
granted  for  professional  distinction  in  the  field 
of  poultry  science. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Cage  '38  has  been  appointed 
vice-chancellor  for  student  affairs  at  UMass/ 
Amherst  [see  story  this  issue]. 

William  B,  Graham  '38,  past  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Treasurers'  Club  and  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  Weatherhead  Company  in 
Cleveland,  has  been  named  treasurer  of  the 
Lamson  &  Sessions  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  F.  Barrett  '39  has  been  promoted 
from  product  and  process  engineer  to  technical 
director  of  the  Consoweld  Corporation. 

The  Forties 

Charles  L.  Gleason,  Jr.  '40,  a  Time,  Inc.  per- 
sonnel director  and  vice-president  since  1966, 
has  been  appointed  deputy  to  Group  Vice- 
President  Charles  Bear. 


Sumner  Z.  Kaplan  '41,  in  his  24th  year  in  the 
Army  Reserve  program,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  A  lawyer  in 
Boston,  Sumner  is  a  Selectman  in  Brookline 
and  served  from  1955  to  1962  as  a  Massachu- 
setts State  Representative. 

George  F.  Be7^oit  '43  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  marketing  for  Raytheon  Company's 
equipment  division  in  Lexington,  Mass.  George 
is  a  past  president  of  the  UMass  Associate 
Alumni. 

Reserve  Col.  Robert  L.  Keefe,  Jr.  '44,  a  de- 
velopment associate  with  the  DuPont  Company 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  recently  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Army  War  College  Nonresident  In- 
struction Course  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

1950 

Myron  E.  Shapiro  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Sealol,  Inc.,  where  he  continues  to 
hold  the  posts  of  corporate  controller  and  as- 
sistant treasurer. 

1951 

Herbert  Abrams,  San  Francisco  regional  pen- 
sion manager  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Company,  was  one  of  four  experts 
who  conducted  a  continuing  education  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley last  September.  This  year  Herb  received 
Mutual  Benefit  Life's  "Pension  Man  of  the 
Year"  award  for  the  third  time. 

1952 

Col.  Herbert  L.  Emanuel,  who  holds  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal,  the  Bronze  Star,  two 
awards  of  the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal, 
and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal,  recently 
received  the  Legion  of  Merit  as  chief  of  the 
management  systems  plans  branch  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  directorate  of  personnel,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Headquarters. 

1953 

Robert  K.  Garnett  has  been  elected  second 
vice-president  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  Boston.  He  joined 
the  company  this  year  as  senior  portfolio  man- 
ager for  marketable  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 
Bob  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ann  Burell  '54, 
live  in  Concord,  Mass.  with  their  four  children. 

Milton  M.  Neusner,  former  vice-president 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Brown  Shoe 


Company's  women's  specialty  divisions,  has 
joined  the  U.S.  Shoe  Corporation  as  president 
of  the  Front  Row  division. 

Carolyn  Reid  Ripley  had  a  one-artist  show 
at  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology  last  spring,  and  she  has  work  to 
be  published  in  Sunday  Clothes,  a  fine  arts 
magazine.  Carolyn  is  married  to  William  Rip- 
ley, III  '54. 

Li.  Col.  Anthony  J.  Szureck,  Jr.,  an  intelli- 
gence officer,  has  been  assigned  to  a  unit  of 
the  USAF  Security  Service  at  Ft.  Meade,  Md. 

1954 

Janet  Evensen  Carr  is  a  training  dietician  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  She  and  her  husband  Curtis  have 
two  daughters. 

1955 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  D.  Barney,  Jr.,  who  received  a 
Master  of  Education  degree  from  UMass  in 
1970,  is  attending  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege in  Norfolk,  Va.  He  holds  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  and  two 
awards  of  the  Army  Commendation  Medal. 

Dr.  Alan  5.  Marcus  was  the  1972  winner  of 
"The  Engineering  Professor  of  the  Year"  award 
for  teaching  excellence  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  Dr.  Marcus  is  married  to  the 
former  Eve  Silberstein  '63. 

James  F.  Sullivan,  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  James  F.  Sullivan  Insurance  Agency, 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  recently  received  con- 
firment  as  a  CPCU,  a  professional  insurance 
designation. 

Lt.  Col.  Peter  C.  Wirth  is  an  Air  Force  fighter 
pilot  on  his  second  tour  of  duty  in  Thailand. 

1956 

Maj.  Paul  F.  Baldasari,  chief  of  the  manage- 
ment and  systems  division  at  Hill  AFB,  Utah, 
has  been  awarded  a  Ph.D.  in  educational  ad- 
ministration by  the  University  of  Utah.  Paul 
completed  his  requirements  through  off-duty 
study,  summer  workshops,  and  seminars  taken 
while  on  military  leave. 

Frank  E.  Bauchiero  is  marketing  manager 
for  Rex  Chainbelt's  roller  chain  division  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  had  previously  been  in 
West  Milwaukee,  Wise,  as  manager  of  engi- 
neered systems  in  the  corporation's  conveyor 
division. 

Maj.  Theodore  E.  Bliss  is  chief  of  operations 
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programs  branch  for  Headquarters  Air  Force 
Technical  Application  Center  at  Patrick  AFB, 
Fla. 

Army  Lt.  Col.  Robert  C.  Horn,  who  holds 
the  Bronze  Star,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal, 
and  the  Vietnamese  Gallantry  Cross,  recently 
graduated  from  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Jean  Oleson  Strange  and  her  husband  Clin- 
ton have  two  children:  Luise  Ethelyn,  born 
October  27,  1964,  and  Charles  Clinton  III, 
born  December  2,  1968. 

Roy  A.  Sundstrom,  who  has  a  master's  de- 
gree from  Western  Michigan  University,   re- 
ceived a  Ph.D.  in  history  from  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity last  August. 

1957 

Lee  H.  Hall  has  been  designated  a  Fellow  of 
the  Life  Management  Institute.  Lee  is  associate 
director  of  group  insurance  administration  in 
the  home  office  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Maj.  John  T.  Loftus,  who  has  completed  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  and  holds  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  and  nine  awards  of  the 
Air  Medal,  is  attending  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Maj.  Paul  T.  McEachern  is  a  member  of  the 
electronic  systems  division,  L.  G.  Hanscom 
Field,  Mass. 

1958 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Olive,  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
a  full  time  research  associate  in  the  depart- 
ment of  cancer  research,  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Center,  Chicago. 

1959 

Reserve  Capt.  Donald  L.  McLeod  recently  com- 
pleted the  command  and  general  staff  officer 
course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Maj.  Fred  S.  Raymond,  Jr.  was  awarded  the 
Army's  Meritorious  Service  Medal  for  excep- 
tional teaching  ability  at  Western  Illinois  Uni- 
versity last  August  just  prior  to  his  departing 
on  his  third  tour  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam. 

1960 

Dick  Bresciani,  former  assistant  sports  infor- 
mation director  at  UMass,  joined  the  Red  Sox 
on  May  27,  1972  as  Assistant  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Relations. 


Maj.  Richard  P.  MacLeod,  USAF,  is  attending 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Richard  W.  Sprague  received  an  Ed.D.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  School  of  Education  in 
June,  1971. 

1961 

Francis  E.  Nestor  received  a  master's  degree 
in  engineering  from  Clarkson  College  in  Pots- 
dam, N.Y.  and  is  chairman  of  the  basic  science 
department  at  Wentworth  College  in  Boston, 
where  he  teaches  math.  Carol  Lillie  Nestor  is 
teaching  home  economics  at  Stoughton  (Mass.) 
High  School  and  has  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  education  from  Fram.ingham  State  Col- 
lege. 

1962 

Mitchell  T.  Borowiec,  presently  employed  as 
accounts  payable  manager  of  Forbes  and  Wal- 
lace in  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  working  for  his 
M.B.A.  degree  at  American  International  Col- 
lege. He  and  his  wife  Gail  have  four  children. 

Robert  T.  Colitz  has  been  appointed  a  vice- 
president  of  Winters  National  Bank  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  He  will  assume  control  of  the  computer 
services  division. 

Sidney  J.  Poritz,  formerly  assistant  profes- 
sor of  art  at  UMass/Amherst,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  gallery  and  assistant 
professor  of  art  at  Skidmore  College.  In  addi- 
tion to  one-artist  shows  at  UMass  in  1967  and 
at  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Company,  Boston,  in 
1970,  he  has  exhibited  work  in  group  shows 
around  New  England. 

Capt.  Kermit  K.  Pruyne,  a  pilot  instructor, 
is  stationed  at  Altus  AFB,  Oklahoma. 

1963 

Peter  A.  Chiasson  is  manager  of  pricing  and 
forecasting  for  Xerox  Corporation's  informa- 
tion systems  group  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Capt.  Richard  H.  Cebelein  is  studying 
toward  an  M.S.  degree  in  logistics  management 
at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  School 
of  Systems  and  Logistics  at  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio. 

Alfred  J.  Lima  received  a  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree  from  Harvard  University  last  June. 

Peter  W.  Stanley,  horticultural  buyer  for 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  was  the  keynote  speaker 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Bark 
Producers  Association.  Peter  is  a  frequent  lec- 
turer, has  written  many  newspaper  columns. 


and  has  produced  a  number  of  radio  programs 
and  a  weekly  television  series  called  "The 
Weekend  Gardener." 

1964 

Ellen  Maguire  Al-Weqayan  is  living  in  Kuwait 
where  her  husband  is  an  electrical  engineer 
for  the  American  Oil  Company. 

Sonja  M.  Anderson,  a  school  social  worker 
in  the  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  public  schools, 
received  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  from 
the  Indiana  University  School  of  Social  Work 
in  1968.  Sonja  married  Peter  Kirk  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1971. 

Donald  E.  Evans  has  joined  the  home  office 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
pension  trust  sales  and  service.  He  is  marriedi 
to  the  former  Kathleen  Trembley. 

Joseph  7-  Lanzillo  is  working  as  a  post-doc- 
toral fellow  in  cardiovascular  medicine  at  the 
New  England  Medical  Center  in  Boston. 

James  M.  Mega  received  an  M.L.A.  degree 
from  the  Harvard  School  of  Design  in  June 
1971. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Olson,  a  major  in  the  Army,  is 
working  with  the  family  practice  program  at 
Madigan  General  Hospital,  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash. 

Marie  Coveney  Poirier  has  begun  her  first 
year  as  a  mathematics  teacher  at  Brockton 
(Mass.)  High  School. 

Barbara  A.  Rice  is  teaching  sixth  through 
eighth  grade  social  science  in  Torrance,  Cal. 

Lone  Ishoi  Roush  and  her  husband  Dale 
have  a  pottery  in  Stinson  Beach,  Cal.  Their 
daughter  Michele  was  born  in  June  1967. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Tolman  recently  assumed  the 
position  of  research  physiologist  at  Lederle 
Laboratories,  Pearl  River,  N.Y. 

Robert  A.  Young  received  a  Ph.D.  in  physics 
from  Kent  State  University  last  August. 

1965 

John  H.  Aho,  Jr.  is  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  the  first 
national  park  for  the  performing  arts,  in  Fair- 
fax County,  Va. 

Jerrilyn  Searlemon  Benson  is  an  instructor 
in  the  psychology  department  of  Schenec- 
tady County  (N.Y.)  Community  College. 

Peter  W.  Clegg  received  an  M.B.A.  degree 
from  Harvard  University  last  June. 

Dawn  Steele  Dexter  is  working  toward  an 
M.S.  in  social  work  at  Simmons  College  under 
a  Radcliffe  Institute  fellowship. 
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Robert  D.  Pacific  has  been  named  manager 
of  Presquile  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  an  island 
in  Virginia's  James  River. 

1966 

Gary  E.  Bombardier  received  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  June  1971. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Callahan  'G,  who  has  pub- 
lished several  articles  about  agriculture  and 
insects,  recently  joined  the  Eric  H.  Wang  Civil 
Engineering  Research  Facility  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  as  a  research  biologist. 

Alma  A.  Ezekian  received  a  master's  degree 
in  education  specializing  in  reading  from 
Northeastern  University  and  is  presently  teach- 
ing third  grade  in  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Robert  ].  Kelly  received  an  M.B.A.  degree 
from  Harvard  Business  School  in  June  1971. 

James  A.  Leffler,  a  junior  executive  at  the 
home  office  of  the  State  Farm  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Companies  at  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Sandra  Majndle  '67,  have 
announced  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Jenni- 
fer Anne,  born  August  10,  1972. 

1967 

Thomas  W.  Albert  and  Lawrence  A.  Brock- 
man  received  D.M.D.  degrees  from  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Dental  Medicine  in  June  1971. 

Richard  C.  Cadigan,  an  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Guam,  married  Mary  Elaine  San 
Nicolas  on  June  2,  1972. 

Timothy  D.  Edivards  received  an  M.B.A.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  Business  School  in  June 
1971. 

Robert  E.  Gilbert  'G,  an  assistant  professor 
of  political  science  at  Boston  College,  had  his 
book  Television  and  Presidential  Politics  pub- 
lished by  the  Christopher  Publishing  House  in 
late  August. 

Judith  A.  Clavin,  a  department  manager  for 
Stern  Bros,  in  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  married  An- 
drew A.  Ales,  Jr.  on  May  9,  1971. 

Nancy  B.  Horwitz,  who  married  Henry 
Gewirtz  on  December  24,  1969,  is  an  admin- 
istrator at  the  Monroe  County  (W.Va.)  Health 
Center. 

Jean  S.  Jeffords  Tarver  and  her  husband 
Richard  are  both  lieutenants  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
attached  to  the  recently  commissioned  Heli- 
copter Mines  Countermeasures  Squadron 
Twelve,  the  first  such  squadron  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 


Paula  Smith  Kates  and  her  husband  James 
have  announced  the  birth  of  Jason  Andrew, 
born  May  13,  1972.  Paula  received  her  master's 
degree  in  art  from  Central  Connecticut  State 
College. 

Linda  Leen,  who  married  Karl  Boeklheide 
on  August  14,  1971,  received  an  M.S.  in  rec- 
reation and  park  management  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  in  1969.  Linda  worked  as  a 
National  Recreation  and  Parks  Association 
intern  in  Los  Angeles  until  June  1970. 

Alan  T.  Lipson  received  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree  from  the  University  of  Miami  last  June. 

Capt.  Frederic  S.  Mackler,  a  general  dentist 
in  the  Air  Force,  is  stationed  in  England  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Susan  Bernstein  '68. 

John  F.  McGarry,  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  opened  a  law  office  in  Andover. 

Jean  Kelley  Meduski  and  her  husband  Rich- 
ard, who  were  married  August  26,  1967,  have 
a  daughter  Catherine  Ann,  born  June  10,  1971. 

Samuel  J.  Y eager,  111  has  completed  four 
years  of  duty  in  the  Air  Force  and  will  now 
study  for  a  Ph.D.  in  public  administration  at 
the  University  of  Georgia.  He  has  an  M.L.S. 
degree  from  the  George  Peabody  School  of  Li- 
brary Science.  Sam  and  his  wife  Mary  have 
announced  the  birth  of  Suzanne  Michele,  born 
May  20,  1972. 

Capt.  Robert  J.  York  'G  was  awarded  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  for  exceptionally 
meritorious  performance  on  duty  as  a  research 
chemist  at  the  U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment 
Research  and  Development  Center,  Ft.  Bel- 
voir,  Va.  He  brought  to  near-fulfillment  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  direct  oxidation  hydrocar- 
bon-air fuel  cell. 

1968 

Thomas  J.  Arkins  received  an  M.D.  degree 
from  Harvard  University  last  June. 

Stephen  P.  Baker  works  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Workmen's  Compensation  Rating  and  In- 
spection Bureau  in  Boston  and  is  a  student  at 
Suffolk  University.  His  wife,  the  former  Mary 
M.  Bradbury  '69,  is  a  fourth  grade  teacher  in 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 

Capt.  John  S.  Duty,  who  holds  the  Bronze 
Star  and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal,  was 
recently  assigned  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
military  science  at  Middlebury  College,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt. 

Dr.  Ralph  A.  Genetti  'G  is  a  research  chem- 
ist with  the  Monsanto  Company  in  Akron, 


Ohio.  His  wife,  the  former  Diane  Cook  '65, 
has  retired  from  social  work.  The  couple  has 
a  daughter.  Heather  Diane,  born  October  2, 
1970. 

Leonard  J.  Glick  received  a  Doctor  of  Edu- 
cation degree  from  Harvard  University  last 
June. 

Stephen  T.  Hulbert  'G,  the  assistant  to  the 
president  at  Mansfield  State  College,  Mans- 
field, Pa.,  received  a  doctorate  in  education 
from  S.U.N.Y.  at  Albany  last  May. 

Capt.  Alan  F.  King,  who  holds  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  and  the 
Combat  Medical  Badge,  recently  was  assigned 
as  commanding  officer  of  Company  A,  15th 
Medical  Battalion  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
at  Ft.  Hood,  Tex. 

Williatn  H.  Klaes,  having  completed  a  real 
estate  course  offered  by  the  UMass  extension 
program,  has  been  appointed  a  sales  associate 
by  Skibiski  Gallery  of  Homes,  Sunderland, 
Mass. 

Linda  Batch  Langley  and  her  husband  John 
recently  bought  and  are  managing  a  variety 
store  in  Union,  Me.  They  were  married  Octo- 
ber 11,  1969  and  have  a  son,  Jason  David,  born 
August  19,  1971. 

David  A.  Lowe  received  an  M.D.  degree 
from  Harvard  Medical  School  in  June  1971. 

Michael  A.  McCarthy  received  a  J.D.  degree 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  June  1971. 

Jerold  G.  Paquette  opened  a  law  office  last 
June  in  Gardner,  Mass. 

Dr.  Barnett  R.  Rofhstein  received  a  D.M.D. 
degree  from  Tufts  University  in  1971  and  is 
currently  serving  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  at  the  Tuba  City  Indian  Hospital  in 
Arizona. 

Peter  F.  Spears,  who  received  an  M.B.A.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  University  last  June,  has 
been  appointed  product  manager,  urological 
products,  for  Baxter  Laboratories'  Travenol 
division  in  Morton  Grove,  III. 

Sara  Molofsky  Steinbeck  has  been  studying 
law  at  New  York  University  Law  School  in 
New  York  City  since  1971  after  having  taught 
history  and  sociology  for  three  years  at  a  high 
school  outside  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  David  L.  Stenson  'G  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  John 
Carroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Douglas  F.  Sutherland  received  an  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  University  last  June. 

James  B.  Taylor  'G  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  and  business  librarian  at 
Wichita  State  University,  Wichita,  Kans. 
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Capt.  Alan  H.  Webster,  who  is  a  pilot  in- 
structor at  Webb  AFB,  Tex.,  has  received  a 
regular  commission  in  the  Air  Force.  The  cap- 
tain, who  previously  held  a  reserve  commis- 
sion, has  completed  a  tour  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam 
and  holds  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and 
four  awards  of  the  Air  Medal. 

Chester  M.  Zabek,  Jr.,  a  staff  sergeant  in 
the  Air  Force,  married  Judy  A.  Hely  '69  on 
May  14,  1972. 

1969 

Nathaniel  H.  Akerman  was  awarded  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  degree  cum  laude  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity last  June. 

James  L.  Bernat  is  presently  in  his  fourth 
year  of  medical  school  at  Cornell  University 
Medical  College  where  his  wife,  the  former 
Judith  Lenzner,  is  working  in  the  Fiscal  Office. 

Sgt.  Richard  C.  Carr  was  named  one  of  the 
top  15%  in  his  Air  Force  specialty,  supplies. 

Joseph  F.  Dingman,  Jr.,  having  completed 
his  Ph.D.,  is  working  as  a  senior  analytical 
chemist  with  the  Noxell  Corporation,  Balti- 
more, Md.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Carolyn 
Ives  '70. 

Alan  F.  Ewing  has  been  appointed  food  serv- 
ice director  for  the  Union-Endicott  (N.Y.) 
school  district. 

Mary  Ann  Beecher  Gilbert  'G  is  completing 
research  for  a  Ph.D.  at  UMass  on  a  Radcliffe 
Institute  fellowship.  Her  thesis  subject  is  the 
feeding  habits  and  distribution  of  a  species  of 
moUusk. 

Peter  K.  Lewenberg,  a  marketing  and  sales 
analyst  at  Morris  Alper  &  Sons,  Inc.  of  Boston, 
married  Gail  Blumberg  on  June  11,  1972. 

Richard  P.  Moriarty  is  currently  studying 
medicine  at  UMass/Worcester. 

Claudia  Nothdurft,  a  fourth  grade  teacher 
in  Ludlow,  Mass.,  is  married  to  Peter  J. 
Ciempa. 

Raymond  L.  Poole,  a  CPA,  is  a  senior  ac- 
countant with  Arthur  Young  &.  Company  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Joan  Gamble  '68,  have  two  daughters:  Robin, 
3,  and  Cindy,  8  months. 

Deborah  A.  Sullivan,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
sociology  at  Duke  University,  married  Stephen 
K.  Happle  on  July  23,  1972. 

Martin  J.  Tabasky  is  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

Lt.  Stephen  K.  Thorp,  a  logistical  officer,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C. 


Arnold  R.  Wallenstein  received  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  June 
1971. 

1970 

John  C.  Bolger  received  an  M.B.A.  degree  from 
Harvard  in  June  1971. 

2/Lt.  Edward  F.  Currier  recently  completed 
the  defense  procurement  management  course 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Cen- 
ter, Ft.  Lee,  Va.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Susan  Newman. 

Noreen  R.  Dolan,  a  graduate  student  at 
Ohio  State  University,  married  Michael  Fran- 
cis on  September  18,  1971. 

1/Lt.  Larry  E.  Kangas,  an  electronic  warfare 
officer  in  the  Air  Force,  is  stationed  in  Thai- 
land. 

John  J.  Kelleher  and  Kenneth  W.  Paolini  re- 
ceived M.L.A.  degrees  from  the  Harvard  School 
of  Design  in  June  1971. 

David  A.  Lawrence  has  been  promoted  to 
sergeant  in  the  Air  Force. 

Linda  Ann  Marinake,  who  is  teaching  pre- 
school retarded  children  in  a  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  community  clinical  nursery  school  spon- 
sored by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  married  William  C.  Hardy  on 
November  7,  1971. 

1/Lt.  Richard  L.  Matthews,  a  navigator  with 
the  773rd  Tactical  Airlift  Squadron,  was  on 
temporary  duty  in  England. 

Dena  Novick,  a  4-H  agent  in  Norfolk  County, 
Mass.,  married  Maurice  J.  Hamilburg  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1972. 

Paul  R.  O'Keeffe  has  received  an  M.B.A. 
from  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth  College. 

Roy  Stetson,  a  psychiatric  counselor  at  the 
St.  Albans'  (N.Y.)  Naval  Hospital,  is  studying 
at  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work. 

Albert  "Toby"  Stowe  III  is  a  first  year  stu- 
dent at  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth  College,  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Sandra  J.  Goldie  '69,  is  teaching 
primary  art  in  Springfield,  Vt. 

Carol  Waldman,  the  recipient  of  an  M.A. 
degree  from  Harvard  University  in  June  1971, 
is  married  to  Aron  H.  Schaier. 

1971 

L.  Richard  Delia  Fave  'C  and  Harvey  Kahalas 
'G  are  both  assistant  professors  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute's  College  of  Arts  and 


Sciences  in  Blacksburg,  Va.  Dick  is  teaching 
sociology  and  Harvey  is  teaching  business  ad- 
ministration. 

Mark  A.  Feller,  a  second  year  student  at  the 
George  Washington  University  Law  School, 
married  Laura  S.  Shatz  on  June  25,  1972. 

Joan  K.  Gray  is  attending  graduate  school  at 
Cornell  University. 

Richard  M.  Jackson  was  recently  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Joyce  A.  Zillinski. 

Christopher  M.  Jedrey  received  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  from  Harvard  University  last  June. 

2/Ifs.  Richard  G.  MacNeil  and  Thomas  J. 
McConnell  are  with  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

Christine  H.  Niemyski  is  a  master's  candi- 
date at  Yale  University  studying  midwifery 
and  newborn  care. 

2/Lt.  Howard  B.  Peach  has  been  awarded 
his  silver  wings  and  is  flying  the  B-52  Strato- 
fortress  at  Beale  AFB,  Cal. 

Frederick  J.  Shea  has  been  appointed  a  per- 
sonnel assistant  in  the  industrial  relations  de- 
partment of  Bay  State  Abrasives,  Westboro, 
Mass.  He  previously  served  as  a  Neighborhood: 
Youth  Corps  counselor  in  Amherst. 

2/Lt.  James  J.  Tanner,  USAF,  recently  com- 
pleted a  helicopter  training  course  at  the  U.S.' 
Army  Primary  Helicopter  School,  Ft.  Wolters. 

Douglass  P.  Teschner  is  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer working  with  a  team  of  Danish  foresters 
in  the  Memora  Cork  Forest,  Rabat,  Morocco. 

2/Lt.  Jimmie  D.  Thomason  is  a  navigator  on 
duty  at  Nakhon  Phanom  Royal  AFB,  Thai- 
land. 

Barbara  Howatt  Vinall  is  employed  as  a 
secretary-receptionist  for  an  ophthalmologist 
in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

1972 

Paul  M.  Johnson  has  been  named  resident 
counselor  of  Hines  Hall  at  American  Interna- 
tional College. 

Roy  L  Jones  is  an  admissions  counselor  at 
Carleton  College  in  Northfield,  Minn. 

Airman  Edwin  P.  Knihnicki  is  receiving 
training  as  a  communications  analysis  special- 
ist at  Goodfellow  AFB,  Tex. 

Dr.  Adrienne  E.  Reeves  'C  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  director  in  the  personnel  de- 
partment at  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
panies in  Hartford. 

Anne  Stadnicki  is  assistant  director  of  pub- 
lic information  at  the  Mt.  Hermon  School  in 
Northfield,  Mass. 
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Barry  Sturdevant  Timson  'C,  a  candidate  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  has  been  awarded  a  doctoral  fellow- 
ship in  geology  by  the  Amoco  Production 
Foundation,  Inc. 

David  W.  Watt,  in  his  senior  year,  earned 
the  first  annual  Barbara  Bogdan  Award  by 
achieving  an  academic  average  of  3.98,  the 
highest  academic  achievement  of  an  account- 
ing major.  The  late  Barbara  Bogdan  '69,  for 
whom  the  award  is  named,  had  studied  ac- 
counting at  UMass.  When  she  died  in  1971, 
her  fellow  workers  at  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros,  and 
Montgomery  in  Boston,  the  Lybrand  Founda- 
tion, her  classmates  at  UMass,  the  UMass  Ac- 
counting Association,  and  UMass  faculty  mem- 
bers set  up  the  award  fund.  Mr.  Watt  is  an 
employee  of  Arthur  Young  and  Company  in 
Boston. 

Oliver  L.  VJarnsley  'C  is  a  biological  in- 
spector technician  in  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  office  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Marriages 

Mertle  Denny  Cutting  '30  to  Mr.  Godden. 
Grace  Mentzer  Boyd  '45  to  Victor  Brociner. 
Aileen  M.  McMahon  '56  to  James  ].  Nolan  '57. 
Ann  E.  Shortell  '60  to  Robert  W.  Miller.  Nancy 
].  Hill  '61  to  Jerome  Janousek.  Virginia  A, 
Kallinen  '63  to  David  Benedict,  April  21,  1972. 
Julianne  P.  Mendrek  '63  to  James  E.  Thomp- 
son, Jr.  Ann  E.  Veeley  '64.  to  Peter  Holman. 
Carol  A.  Jacobson  '64  to  Harold  B.  Gershman. 
Kathleen  Walsh  '64  to  Joseph  D.  Russo,  Feb- 
ruary 1972.  Kathryn  H.  Donaldson  '65  to 
Charles  E.  Reed,  III.  Barbara  D.  Phillips  '65  to 
Wallace  Remmie.  Julie  E.  Alger  '66  to  John  M. 
Bevilacqua.  James  H.  Allen  '66  to  Maria  Kath- 
leen Puleo,  August  26,  1972.  Eleanor  M.  Le- 
mieux  '66  to  Bruce  Silliman.  Martha  A.  Rano 
'66  to  Allan  S.  Stollberg.  Jacqueline  B.  Call  '67 
to  Mr.  Anderson.  William  G.  Compton  '67  to 
Jill  A.  Dewallace.  Margaret  Rita  Crosby  '67  to 
Norbert  Auerbach.  Donna  C.  Derick  '67  to 
Robert  English.  Frederick  C.  Foley,  III  '67  to 
Catherine  J.  Carroll  '67.  Nancy  A.  Goldberg 
'67  to  Mr.  Cook.  Vicki  F.  Lippner  '67  to  Mr. 
Hasbrouck.  Doris  M.  Pimental  '67  to  Richard 
J.  Anselmo.  Pamela  H.  Econoply  '68  to  Paul  S. 
Wolfe,  May  21,  1972.  Philip  M.  Marrama  '68  to 
Cheryl  Vaillancourt.  Edmund  R.  McCrath,  Jr. 
'68  to  Patricia  A.  Curran  '69.  Donna  M.  Mo- 
han  '68  to  John  McGrath.  John  B.  Ponte  '68  to 
Mary  Ellen  Morrison  '69,  August  23,  1969. 


Ronald  P.  Weaver  '68  to  Barbara  L.  Peterson 
'70.  Helene  Ditch  '69  to  J.  Sreenivasa  Murthy. 
Rita  C.  Kelley  '69  to  Richard  Panek.  Maria  K. 
Plaza  '69  to  Frank  Bonsavage,  November  26, 
1972.  Nancie  D.  Schnieder  '69  to  Robert 
Sturges.  Diane  J.  Stumpfeld  '69  to  Elliot  Moor- 
head.  Mary  A.  Tagliaferro  '69  to  Richard  A. 
Lawson.  Allen  Steele  Torrey  '69  to  Katherine 
St.  John  Douglas,  July  29,  1972.  Linda  M.  Laine 
'69  to  Clifden  A.  Banner  '70.  Ceraldine  M. 
Fish  '70  to  Virgil  Medeiros,  Jr.  Cynthia  L. 
Coulson  '72  to  James  D.  Garstang  '70.  Heidi 
A.  Hartley  '70  to  Kenneth  Maitland,  Jr.  Diane 
A.  Libbey  '70  to  Frank  Uttaro.  Elizabeth  S. 
Mastro  '70  to  James  Casello.  Doris  E.  Nelson 
'70  to  Herbert  Noyes.  Catherine  M.  Lornez  '69 
to  John  F.  O'Connell,  Jr.  '70,  June  7,  1970. 
Susan  M.  Parzych  '70  to  Mr.  Scott.  Judith  H. 
Fitts  '71  to  Roger  B.  Boilard.  Carolyn  J.  Brophy 
'71  to  William  Harrison.  Alison  B.  Towne  to 
Ronald  J.  Cadillac  '71.  Diane  Cassoli  '71  to 
Frank  M.  Kunkel.  Patricia  A.  Foley  '71  to  John 
G.  Reynolds,  November  5,  1971.  Kathleen  Hart 
'71  to  Mr.  Broad.  Jeanellen  Healy  '71  to  Charles 
V.  Gervickas.  Mary  N.  Hennessey  '71  to  Rus- 
sell Treadwell.  Carol  Johannessen  '71  to  Neil 
D.  Cantor.  Carole  R.  Hyman  '71  to  Michael  B. 
Katz  '71.  Janice  I.  Overton  '71  to  Steven  Til- 
man.  Susan  L.  Phillips  '71  to  Alan  E.  Brown. 
Denice  A.  St.  Germain  '71  to  Mark  J.  Ravinski, 
February  26,  1972.  Daryl  M.  Ruf  to  Wayne  A. 
Arsenault  '72.  Evelyn  Chimelis  '72  to  Mark 
P.  Leeper  '72.  Elsie  V.  Nash  '72  to  Paul  Goddu. 

Births 

Brian  Gregg  born  July  7,  1972  to  Donald  and 
Linda  Wainionpaa  Willy  '57.  Matthew  Willard 
born  July  4,  1972  to  Graeme  and  Diane  Der 
Sarkisian  Eldridge  '60.  Cheryl  Lynn  born 
March  3,  1972  to  Donald  and  Hilda  Jennings 
Young  '63.  Nicholas  Thomas  born  July  1, 
1972  to  Thomas  and  Janina  Bruell  Christie  '66; 
the  Christies  have  a  two-year-old  daughter, 
Tania.  Emily  Ann  born  April  4,  1972  to  David 
and  Marilyn  Rozner  Kozodoy  '67.  Lynn  Mi- 
chelle born  July  23,  1972  to  Frank  and  Joanne 
Cavallaro  Ruchalski  '68.  Elizabeth  Simone 
born  May  5,  1972  to  Paul  and  Enid  Salamoff 
Silverman  '69.  Zachary  born  in  April  1972  to 
Alan  and  Carol  Bradford  Hoban  '70. 


Deaths 

Harold  F.  Tompson  '05  died  on  August  7, 
1972  in  Hamden,  Conn.  In  1915,  Mr.  Tomp- 
son, head  of  the  department  of  vegetable  gar- 
dening at  MAC,  was  appointed  district  agent 
for  the  Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association. 
While  working  on  the  control  of  various  vege- 
table diseases,  he  analyzed  the  problems  of 
BMGA  members  to  determine  how  the  college 
could  best  serve  them.  In  his  first  report  to 
President  Butterfield,  he  reiterated  the  growers' 
declared  need  for  a  research  and  demonstra- 
tion station  near  Boston.  In  response,  a  12- 
acre  site  was  chosen  and  Tompson  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  director.  In  1924  he  recom- 
mended a  better  50-acre  site  in  Waltham, 
where  the  service  continues  to  this  day  under 
the  title  "Department  of  Environmental  Serv- 
ices." 

In  1924  Mr.  Tompson  resigned  to  become 
a  full-time  farmer  in  Seekonk.  In  1928  he  was 
one  of  several  farmers  who  established  the 
Governor  Dyer  Cooperative  Market  which  he 
served  in  the  capacities  of  president  or  director 
until  his  resignation  this  year.  In  1954  he  was 
appointed  the  Massachusetts  state  chairman 
for  the  Federal  Agriculture  Conservation  pro- 
gram, and  he  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Bristol 
County  Agricultural  School,  director  of  the 
King  Philip  National  Farm  Loan  Association, 
editor  of  American  Produce  Grower,  and  a 
contributor  to  many  agricultural  periodicals. 
Two  children  and  five  grandchildren  survive 
him. 

Edward  W.  Christie  '14  died  August  30,  1972 
in  Hinckley,  Ohio.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Ollie. 

Erving  W.  Dunbar  '14  died  July  16,  1972.  A 
former  horticulture  inspector  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  he  is  survived  by  a  wife,  three  children, 
and  nine  grandchildren. 

Ray  Griggs,  who  entered  MAC  with  the  Class 
of  1915,  died  June  18,  1972  of  leukemia.  He  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  five  grandchildren, 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Frank  L.  Gray  '16  died  October  11,  1971. 

Raymond  W.  Boynton  '19  died  June  24,  1972. 
He  was  a  chemist  and  later  production  man- 
ager for  the  Arnold  Hoffman  Company  (now 
a  division  of  I.C.I.  America,  Inc.),  working  in 
Massachusetts  for  several  years  before  being 
transferred  to  Cincinnati.  Ray  retired  in  1960. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  and  for  two 
years  served  as  commander  of  the  Somerset, 
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Mass.  American  Legion  Post  228.  A  sister,  two 
children  and  three  grandchildren  survive  him. 

Rev.  Julian  S.  Rea  '19  died  September  23,  1972 
in  Kesserimee,  Fla.  after  a  long  illness.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  MAC,  he  studied 
at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  where 
he  graduated  in  1924.  Under  the  Methodist 
Conference  Board  he  was  assigned  to  Kambini 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa  where  he  spent  the 
years  1925-1962  teaching  agriculture.  This  in- 
cluded harvesting  three  crops  of  peanuts  a 
year  instead  of  one — peanuts  he  had  brought 
from  Georgia — and  introducing  Kansas  corn. 
Cattle  breeds  were  improved  by  bringing  in 
Texas  pure-breds.  He  also  taught  the  natives 
how  to  fight  the  locust  infestations.  At  the 
station  there  was  also  a  school  for  training 
evangelists,  each  of  whom  became  an  exten- 
sion worker  and  in  this  way  better  farming 
methods  were  spread  throughout  the  country. 
Rev.  Rea  also  represented  the  church  in  inter- 
church  cooperative  work  at  other  stations  and 
held  responsible  administrative  posts  in  the 
conference.  In  1962  he  retired  to  Florida  where 
he  continued  to  be  active.  Besides  his  wife  he 
leaves  four  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom 
is  Catherine  Rea  Hawks  '56. 

Leslie  D.  Bent  '22  died  June  25,  1972  after  a 
long  illness.  A  retired  dairy  farm  inspector, 
Mr.  Bent  last  lived  in  Terra  Ceia,  Fla.  His  wife 
survives  him. 

Donald  M.  Ballou  '36  died  February  14,  1969. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Harriet  Bates  Edwards  '48,  a  former  school 
teacher,  died  July  29,  1972  in  Wolfsboro,  N.H. 
Her  parents,  husband,  three  children,  a  sister 
and  two  brothers  survive  her. 

Janet  Vondell  Holloway  '49  died  September  25, 
1972.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  John 
W.  Holloway,  Jr.  '49. 

Warren  H.  Lovelace  '49  died  May  16,  1972  of 
leukemia.  He  was  an  accountant  for  the  Ken- 
dall Company  in  Walpole,  Mass.  His  wife  sur- 
vives him. 

Carl  L.  Peterson  '50,  a  mechanical  engineer 
for  20  years  with  Sylvania  Electric  Products, 
Inc.  in  Boston,  died  February  11,  1972.  At  Syl- 
vania he  worked  on  developing  the  mercury 
vapor  lamp  and  he  owned  many  patents  in  this 
area.  Mr.  Peterson's  wife  and  three  children 
survive  him. 


At  Ease 

Relax  in  a  University  of  Massachu- 
setts chair.  There  are  three  styles  to 
choose  from:  Boston  Rocker,  $37.25; 
Arm  Chair,  $44.50  (with  cherry  arms, 
$45.50);  and  Side  Chair,  $31.00. 


Send  checks,  payable  to  "Alumni 
Trust  Fund,"  to  the  Alumni  Office, 
U.  of  M.,  Amherst  01002.  Express 
charges  from  Gardner,  Mass.  not 
included. 


Walter  J.  Geoffrion  '53  died  of  leukemia  Oc- 
tober 1,  1972  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  seven  children. 

Nelsie  Young  Klein  '59  died  August  3,  1972  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  She  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Hope  Congregational  Church,  the  Wesson 
Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  was  past 
president  of  the  Springfield  Jaycettes.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  three  children,  a 
grandmother  and  her  parents. 

Eileen  F.  Gill  '68  died  in  Boston  on  August  15, 
1972.  She  is  survived  by  her  father  and  mother, 
four  sisters  and  three  brothers. 

Norman  Metcalf,  Jr.  '68G  died  July  13,  1972. 
His  wife  Frances  survives  him. 

Shirley  Schafer  Smith  '70  died  August  3,  1972 
in  Northampton.  She  was  employed  as  a  social 


worker  at  the  Northampton  State  Hospital 
where,  for  ten  years,  she  was  director  of  vol- 
unteer services.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band, four  children  and  two  sisters. 

Cheryl  S.  Dennison  '72  was  killed  in  a  car- 
truck  collison  in  Sunderland,  Mass.  on  August 
3,  1972. 

Posthumous  Honor 

An  annual  debate  prize  in  honor  of  Nathaniel 
B.  Hill  '34  has  been  established  by  his  sister. 
Faith  Newell.  Prizes  purchased  out  of  the  in- 
terest on  Mrs.  Newell's  $2,000  gift  will  be 
awarded  to  distinguished  UMass  debaters  each 
year. 


leaders'  Forum 


esecration 

like  the  alumni  magazine  and  generally  read 
from  cover  to  cover.  Especially  appreciated 
•e  the  articles  by  alumni,  such  as  that  con- 
:rning  Nixon's  China  trip  and  the  one  by  the 
umnus-author  who  Hved  abroad.  This  is 
uch  more  interesting  to  me  than  sports  news. 
I  would  also  like  to  go  on  record  as  being 
riven  nearly  to  tears  at  the  desecration  of  the 
Id  Chapel-pond  area  by  those  ugly,  phallic 
lildings.  Should  I  ever  become  incredibly 
ealthy  I  will  endeavor  to  contribute  vast 
ims  to  the  University  on  the  stipulation  that 
e  campus  be  returned  to  its  undesecrated 
md  state. 

Linda  Leen  Boekelheide  '67 
Waterloo,  Ontario 

delight 

he  Alumnus  has  provided  me  with  many 
)urs  of  enjoyment.  Without  the  magazine  I 
ould  feel  quite  isolated  from  UMass.  While  I 
n  in  the  midst  of  caring  for  a  one  year  old, 
husband,  an  aquarium  full  of  fish,  a  home, 
id  sometimes  a  business,  the  mailman  will 
ime  bringing  a  copy  of  The  Alumnus  and  I 
ill  happily  pause  to  catch  up  on  campus 
ws.  I  particularly  enjoy  "The  Classes  Re- 
)rt"  section. 
Thank  you  for  such  a  delightful  magazine! 

Linda  Balch  Langley  '68 

Union,  Maine 

lie  story  was  rated  "R" 

ncere  congratulations  on  the  awards  to  The 
lumnus.  You  should  have  received,  and  I 
3pe  you  did,  an  award  for  the  greatest  im- 
ovement  in  just  about  every  category. 
I  loved  your  "Four  Days  in  Limbo."  Now 
ay  we  have  the  unexpurgated  version?  Or 
ould  that  have  to  be  book-length? 

£.  7-  Rowell  '26 

Kennebunkport,  Maine 


Curiosity  piqued 

I've  just  returned  my  ballot  for  voting  on  nomi- 
nees for  positions  on  the  Associate  Alumni 
board  of  directors.  I've  done  this  before,  but  al- 
ways after  at  least  a  little  wondering  about 
just  how  these  slates  were  compiled.  I've  never 
(until  now)  known  any  of  the  alumni  nomi- 
nated; this  time,  however,  there  were  several 
familiar  names  included  in  the  list,  and  this 
piques  my  curiosity  even  further. 

The  time  has  finally  come,  then,  to  gather 
my  courage  to  ask  the  crucial  question:  how 
are  slates  of  nominees  for  positions  on  the 
alumni  board  compiled?  Living  and  working 
in  close  proximity  to  the  center  of  our  alma 
mater's  operations,  yet  hearing  and  knowing 
so  little  about  our  alumni  association,  I  begin 
to  wonder  if  there  might  not  be  something 
going  on  that  I  might  like  to  be  involved  in,  or 
at  least  given  the  chance  to  be  involved  with. 

I  have  a  faint  but  nagging  suspicion  that 
there  are  others  who  are  also  in  the  dark  about 
how  their  association  works;  and  it  might  be 
profitable  to  all  of  us  if  you  would  take  just  a 
bit  of  space  to  fill  us  in  on  the  outline  of  how 
the  Associate  Alumni  organization  operates. 
Richard  W.  Story  '69 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

The  Associate  Alumni  operates  with  an  an- 
nual meeting  and  with  a  Board  of  Directors 
that  has  authority  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  as- 
sociation between  annual  meetings. 

Nominees  for  the  Board  of  Directors  are 
chosen  by  a  nominating  committee  consisting 
of  five  members  of  the  Board  and  three  alumni 
not  on  the  Board.  The  committee  paid  special 
attention  this  year  to  two  groups  that  have 
been  under-represented  in  the  past:  women 
and  young  alumni. 

There  is  some  feeling  that  both  the  nominat- 
ing process  and  the  organizational  process 
should  be  more  open  to  participation.  The 
Board  is  now  considering  several  proposals  in 
this  regard  submitted  by  a  by-laws  committee. 

Changing  times 

The  Alumnus  arrived  today  (October/Novem- 
ber 1972)  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  turn  to 
"The  Classes  Report."  It  had  a  message  for  me. 
Both  Dr.  Charles  Peters  and  his  wife.  Class  of 
'97,  are  still  alive.  I  knew  him  well.  Nothing 
about  1914. 

I  then  turned  to  "Varsity  Preview."  But  I 
left  the  best  for  last.  To  myself  I  said,  I  wonder 


what  Katie  is  talking  about  today,  and  I  found 
you  on  page  8:  "Four  Days  in  Limbo."  What 
a  fine  lead  line — I  read  the  whole  thing.  Ex- 
tremely well  done.  Only  I  don't  think  I  would 
want  to  go  to  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts today.  That  big  guy  you  talk  about  with 
no  respect  for  ladies,  appearing  without  a  shirt 
on.  The  drinking,  the  smoking — imagine  a  girl 
having  to  promise  her  father  that  she  would 
remain  clean  until  she  got  married.  You  see, 
I'm  still  a  Puritan,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  1890. 
I  just  don't  know  how  to  use  the  word  virgin- 
ity. In  my  day,  1910-14,  if  a  boy  sneaked  a  girl 
into  one  of  the  dorms  or  fraternity  houses  and 
was  found  out,  he  was  fired,  then  and  there. 

H,  W.  Brewer  '14 

Naples,  Florida 


Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class 
notes  we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  editor. 
We  must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to  shorten 
or  edit  information  for  publication  whenever 
necessary.  Please  send  address  changes  and 
other  correspondence  to  Ms.  Katie  Gillmor, 
Editor,  The  Alumnus,  Memorial  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 
Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  material 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


LOUISE  A.  ADDISON 
GOODELL  LIBRARY 
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The  classroom  comes  to  you 

Alumni  educational  seminars  in  the  Boston  area: 

Professor  C.  Yentsch  on  "The  Environmental  Impact  of  the 

Red  Tide" — Peabody,  February  13. 

Dean  D.  Alfange  and  Professor  R.  Steamer  on 

"Constitutional  Rights — are  we  losing  our  personal 

freedom?" — Braintree,  February  28. 

Other  programs  for  UMass  alumni: 

Two  one-week  trips  to  Hawaii  leaving  January  19  and 

February  16. 

Alumni/Reunion  Weekend,  June  1-3. 
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A  Message  fTom  the  Governor 

The  Alumnus  is  a  splendid  publication,  and  I 
always  enjoy  reading  my  "trustee  copy."  That 
is  why  I  was  especially  distressed  by  the  mis- 
conceptions and  one-sidedness  of  Ms.  Katie 
Gillmor's  treatment  of  the  University's  budget 
history  in  the  December/January  issue. 

By  the  time  the  next  issue  reaches  the 
alumni — hopefully  including  this  brief  clarifi- 
cation— the  executive  branch's  version  of  the 
University's  budget  will  be  a  matter  of  history. 
It  will  be  a  responsible  budget  designed  to  sus- 
tain and  improve  academic  quality,  to  permit 
increased  enrollment,  to  allow  the  opening  of 
new  facilities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reflect 
the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  the 
Commonwealth — along  with  most  other  states 
— presently  finds  itself. 

It  is  my  reluctant  view  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  have,  in  the 
final  analysis,  grown  star-crossed  with  the 
visions  of  splendor  that  professional  educators 
have,  in  perfectly  good  faith,  pushed  upon  this 
lay  board.  Alas  for  such  ambition,  the  voters 
of  Massachusetts  have  demonstrated  their  dis- 
inclination to  finance  much  growth  until  and 
unless  they  see  substantially  greater  return  on 
their  tax  dollar. 

It  is  in  search  of  educational  reform  and  in- 
creased effectiveness  that  my  Administration 
has  urged  upon  the  University  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Carnegie  Commission  of  Higher 
Education,  surely  the  most  eminent  body  of 
professional  educators  presently  concerned 
with  these  matters.  In  a  recent  letter,  Clark 
Kerr,  the  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion, explained  that  he  is  "in  virtually  com- 
plete agreement"  with  the  summary  of  sugges- 
tions 1  presented  to  the  Trustees  in  mid-Oc- 
tober. I  would  rest  more  easily  if  I  saw  greater 
evidence  that  the  University  was  trying  to  im- 
plement the  pertinent  recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  rather  than  trying  to 
demonstrate  ways  in  which  they  don't  apply. 

The  article  in  question  also  misleads  the 
reader  by  ignoring  the  distinction  between 
"higher  education"  and  "public  higher  educa- 
tion." Due  to  a  three  century  tradition,  most 


Massachusetts  residents  obtain  post-secondary 
education  in  "private"  institutions.  When  their 
costs  are  added  to  the  tax  dollars  spent  by  the 
Commonwealth  on  "public"  higher  education, 
it  turns  out  that  the  people  of  this  state  are 
fourth  in  the  nation  in  the  portion  of  their 
personal  income  devoted  to  post-secondary 
education. 

While  this  may  be  small  consolation  to  one 
interested  only  in  the  growth  of  public  insti- 
tutions, it  is  a  matter  of  more  than  a  little  in- 
terest to  taxpayers  who  find  themselves  asked 
by  the  Trustees  to  support  rapid  increases  in 
the  public  sector  while  also  paying  tuition  in 
the  private. 

We  are  far  from  where  we  ought  to  be,  and 
access  to  higher  education  for  every  qualified 
man  and  woman  in  this  State  remains  among 
my  great  goals  for  Massachusetts.  But  at  a 
time  when  student  demand  is  beginning  to 
level  off,  when  public  higher  education  already 
consumes  more  than  ten  percent  of  a  huge 
state  budget,  and  when  fine  private  colleges 
are  faced  with  empty  seats,  my  Administra- 
tion must  look  at  a  somewhat  larger  picture 
than  the  University's  Trustees  apparently 
wish  to  see. 

The  present  size  and  quality  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  and  its  extraordinary 
improvement  over  the  past  decade,  are  a  source 
of  pride  to  every  citizen — and  certainly  to 
every  alumnus.  It  is  a  proud  tradition  and  one 
I  will  continue  doing  my  part  to  sustain.  I 
wish,  however,  that  the  administration  and 
Trustees,  and  readers  of  The  Alumnus — would 
take  the  time  to  look  again  at  the  budget,  to 
look  at  a  galaxy  of  tired  but  persistent  educa- 
tional anachronisms,  and  to  embrace  the  many 
obvious  reforms  that  are  both  educationally 
desirable  and  fiscally  responsible. 
Francis  W.  Sargent 
Governor 


What  the  rumblings  were  all  about 

I  was  overcome  with  nostalgia  when  I  read  of 
the  gridiron  exploits  of  our  UMass  Minutemen 
in  "Almost  Perfect"  [December/January  1973 
issue]  and  then  (in  "On  Campus")  of  the  dis- 
qualification of  "Redmen"  with  the  concomi- 
tant substitution  of  "Minutemen"  as  the  nick- 
name of  our  athletic  teams.  Having  played  a 
role  in  the  original  name  selection,  I  decided 
to  write  you  a  short  note. 

It  was  in  1947  when,  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Collegian,  my  staff  and  I  decided  to  hold  a 


campus-wide  contest  to  select  an  appropriate 
nickname  for  our  soon-to-be  U.  of  Mass.  ath- 
letic teams.  We  widely  publicized  the  event 
and  sought  out  candidate  names.  As  I  recall, 
"Redmen"  and  "Minutemen"  were  the  two 
leading  candidates — and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
"Minutemen"  was  right  in  there  to  the  finish. 
Even  then  "Minutemen"  was  an  apt  nickname. 

1947-48  might  be  regarded  as  the  start  of  a 
new  era  for  U.  of  M.  (as  we  then  called  our 
school).  Returning  World  War  II  veterans 
were  swelling  the  enrollment  and  there  were 
strong  rumblings  about  campus — new  build- 
ings being  planned,  new  courses,  and  stronger 
athletic  teams. 

Twenty-five  years  have  now  passed.  While 
my  contacts  with  U.  of  M.  have  been  largely 
limited  to  The  Alumnus,  the  newspaper,  and 
a  few  classmates  with  whom  I  have  kept  in 
touch,  it  does  appear  to  me  (from  where  I  sit 
here  in  sunny  Southern  California)  that  the 
University  has  now  achieved  the  growth  which 
the  rumblings  were  about.  Hopefully  the  next 
quarter  century  will  see  UMass  utilize  its 
strength  to  help  build  a  better  world,  while 
its  football  and  other  teams — the  Minutemen — 
continue  to  gain  honors  on  the  fields  of  ath- 
letic battle. 

George  Epstein  '48 
Los  Angeles,  California 

"Minute"  as  in  very  small 

When  you  reported  the  name  change  of  the 
UMass  team,  you  failed  to  include  a  guide  to 
pronouncing  it.  Minute  can  have  two  very  dif- 
ferent meanings.  In  view  of  the  "Much  Ado 
about  Nothing"  I  think  that  the  meaning  of 
very  small  is  more  appropriate.  I  really  fail 
to  see  how  the  naming  of  a  football  team  could 
insult  any  American  Indian.  Generally  teams 
are  named  after  heroic  things;  New  England 
Patriots,  not  Traitors;  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  Giants,  not  Dwarfs;  Atlanta  Falcons  and 
Philadelphia  Eagles,  not  Sparrows;  Kansas 
City  Royals,  not  Commons;  Los  Angeles  Kings, 
not  Serfs.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  New  Orleans 
Sinners? 

Secondly,  considering  that  UMass  is  the 
state  university  of  the  only  state  that  voted 
for  McGovern,  maybe  "Redmen"  is  a  good 
name. 

Barry  M.  Austern  '69G 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  grand  old  school 

"Where  oh  where  has  Mass  Aggie  gone?" 
Where  indeed! 

The  action  of  the  Trustees  in  dropping  the 
name  "College  of  Agriculture"  is  a  change 
brought  about  by  many  economic  and  environ- 
mental factors  and  was  doubtless  inevitable. 
However,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege had  its  place  in  history.  It  was  a  grand 
old  school  with  an  enviable  reputation.  Most 
graduates  that  I  knew  had  developed  an  in- 
tense appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of  life. 
You  would  only  have  to  know  them  to  under- 
stand. May  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
become  an  equally  respected  institution! 

In  South  Deerfield  the  cows  should  be  more 
contented,  the  sheep  graze  in  uninterrupted 
tranquility,  and  all  the  exiled  animals  sleep 
more  peacefully. 

By  the  way,  not  having  been  at  UMass  since 
June  1962,  I  am  flabbergasted  by  the  extent 
and  complexity  of  the  intramural  sports  for 
girls  [Dec. /Jan.  '73  issue].  It  has  to  be  a 
healthful  and  meaningful  program  for  them, 
and  a  real  problem  for  those  in  charge. 

The  photos  in  your  article  on  intramurals 
reveal  the  interest  and  concern  of  the  players. 
But  in  the  one  on  page  22,  the  team  must  have 
lost,  if  the  facial  expressions  are  any  indica- 
tion. Certainly  the  coach  doesn't  look  too 
pleased! 

The  cigarette  the  girl  is  holding  in  that  pic- 
ture caused  a  spark  that  set  me  off.  The  fact 
that  such  a  shot  rated  a  spot  in  the  pages  of 
The  Alumnus  indicates  only  one  of  the  in- 
finitely numerous  changes  in  attitude  that 
have  taken  place  since  my  arrival  as  a  fresh- 
man in  1916. 

There  have  also  been  other  radical  social 
and  physical  changes  difficult  for  me  to  com- 
prehend. You  write  that  there  are  2,283  girls 
in  the  sports  program  alone.  I  doubt  that  in 
1916  there  were  22  girls  on  campus — including 
office  workers.  The  girl  students,  I  believe, 
roomed  upstairs  in  Draper  Hall.  I  never  saw 
them  smoking.  It  just  wasn't  done,  in  public 
anyway.  But  of  course  I  could  be  wrong,  not 
having  had  any  interest  in  girls  at  the  time. 
Paul  L.  Burnett  '22 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts 

No  respect  for  heritage 

I'm  writing  in  regard  to  the  story  on  Mass 
Aggie  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Alumnus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  faculty  and  trustees  have 


now  drawn  the  curtain  completely  on  what  we 
knew  as  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. They  set  aside  any  thought  of  respect  for 
the  heritage,  or  old  traditions  of  the  founders, 
the  college,  or  the  older  alumni.  They  also 
showed  a  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  the  make- 
up of  the  college  classes  even  in  the  early 
days.  It  has  always  been  true  from  the  be- 
ginning that  a  large  percentage  of  the  student 
body  has  not  come  from  farms,  nor  did  they 
go  back  to  the  actual  operation  of  farms. 
Those  who  did  go  back  to  farms  established 
excellent  reputations  for  themselves,  but  the 
big  majority  went  into  the  scientific,  or  pro- 
fessional field  of  agriculture,  or  the  various 
wide  fields  of  medicine,  law,  banking,  govern- 
ment, and  other  professional  fields. 

But  never  did  you  hear  any  complaint  about 
the  name  of  the  college,  or  the  word  "agricul- 
ture." "Old  Aggie"  was  loved  by  all,  what- 
ever their  field  of  endeavor.  They  made  the 
world  pay  homage  to  the  name  of  the  college. 
The  name  "Agriculture"  was  made  a  signif- 
icant word  by  the  achievements  of  its  grad- 
uates in  all  walks  of  life. 

An  affection  for  the  name  with  our  class 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  for  60  years,  and 
the  word  "Agriculture"  has  been  made  as 
broad  as  life  itself.  Just  try  and  build  up  a 
love  for  "Food  and  Natural  Resources"  as  the 
school  of  your  choice. 

By  the  way,  to  say  that  almost  all  the  1,000 
acres  at  the  new  farm  site  in  South  Deerfield 
is  tillable  land  is  misleading.  There's  hardly 
200  acres  of  tillable  land  and  many  acres  of 
that  number  had  the  top  soil  washed  away  by 
floods.  The  upland  is  very  poor  pasture  at  best. 
Spokesmen  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  told 
me  on  a  tour  two  years  ago  that  they  could 
really  only  count  on  100  good  acres  of  fertile 
soil. 

AUister  F.  MacDougall  '13 
Westford,  Massachusetts 

Infinite  pride 

I  am  infinitely  proud  of  you  and  the  honors 
you  have  brought  to  the  University  through 
The  Alumnus. 

I  couldn't  agree  more  with  all  the  words  of 
praise  heaped  upon  you  in  the  article  in  the 
October/November  issue  of  the  magazine. 

I  truly  enjoy  reading  the  publication  from 
cover  to  cover.  I  wish  you  continued  success 
at  UMass. 

Patricia  Beharry  '71 

Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania 


Recognition  for  a  worthy  cause 

I  have  enjoyed  every  copy  of  The  Alumnus 
that  I  have  received  to  the  point  where  I  read 
it  before  I  make  my  evening  martini.  But 
never  have  I  enjoyed  an  issue  as  I  have  the 
December/January  one,  particularly  page  25. 
The  writing,  of  course,  was  outstanding,  but 
the  picture  was  spectacular;  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  you  took  me  from  the  good  side. 

When  you  travel  all  the  way  from  Hanover, 
Pa.  to  Amherst  for  a  football  game  you  deservt 
some  recognition,  and  I'll  take  all  the  recog- 
nition I  can  get. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a  glossy  print 
of  the  photograph  suitable  for  blowing  up  to 
poster  size?  It  will  drive  some  of  my  friends 
wild. 

James  P.  Coleman  '55 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania 

In  memory  of  Eileen  Gill 

Friends  and  classmates  of  Eileen  Gill  '68 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  a  special  trust 
fund  in  her  memory  has  been  established  by 
her  parents.  The  fund  is  with  the  Old  Colony 
Division  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
where  Eileen  was  employed. 

As  stipulated  by  the  Gills,  the  monies  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  will  be  available  to  chil- 
dren of  current  and  retired  non-officer  em- 
ployees of  the  bank  for  use  primarily  in  de- 
fraying education  expenses. 

The  fund  will  be  administered  by  the  Old 
Colony's  Charitable  Committee. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  circumstances,  Eileen  died  under  tragic  cir- 
cumstances on  August  15.  She  was  an  analyst 
in  the  bank's  factoring  division  where  she  had 
been  working  since  February  1969. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Gills  on  sev- 
eral occasions  since  Eileen's  funeral  and  I 
know  they  derive  much  comfort  from  hearing 
from  Eileen's  friends.  They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  C.  Gill,  14  Waban  Hill  Road,  Newton, 
Mass.  02167. 

Robert  N.  Brooks 
Assistant  Dean  of  Students 


3n  Campus 


lere  we  go  again 

t  was  last  spring  in  microcosm,  perhaps. 
t  was  a  demonstration  of  racism,  but  not 
eally.  It  was  a  challenge  to  academic  free- 
om,  maybe.  It  was  the  School  of  Educa- 
ion  in  conflict,  for  certain. 

Last  spring's  conflict  appeared  to  center 
n  institutional  racism,  the  demand  that 
ninorities  in  the  School  have  self-determina- 
ion  and  that  Dean  Dwight  Allen's  alleged 
ictatorial  rule  and  manipulation  of  minori- 
ies  be  curtailed.  The  issues  raised  then 
/ere  never  resolved,  although  negotiations 
ontinued  and  School  governance  was  sus- 
ended.  But  the  fall  semester  went  smoothly 
ntil  December  when  Paul  Chandler,  a 
anuary  '73  graduate,  sought  admission  to 
he  School's  doctoral  program. 

Chandler  had  been  a  central  figure  in  the 
isruption  of  last  spring  and  was  said  to 
ave  escalated  that  conflict  into  a  physical 
ncounter  at  one  point.  Paul  Chandler  is 
■lack,  married  with  four  children,  a  leader 
n  the  Third  World  community,  and  in- 
olved  in  community  action  programs.  He 
;,  according  to  supporters,  a  brilliant  stu- 
ent.  (During  the  propaganda  war  which 
ccompanied  the  fight  over  Chandler's  ad- 
mission this  fall,  he  was  referred  to  as 
mgna  cum  laude.  What  with  modular 
redits  and  pass/fail  grading,  however,  such 

classification  seems  a  bit  misleading.) 

At  one  point  in  his  undergraduate  career, 
Chandler  and  Dwight  Allen  discussed  the 
ossibility  of  Chandler's  entering  the  grad- 
late  program  before  he  finished  his  bache- 
lor's degree.  The  Dean,  however,  says  that 
o  promises  were  made  and  he  had  second 
houghts  because  of  Chandler's  "lack  of 
liature  judgment  and  citizenship." 

Chandler  continued  to  seek  early  ad- 
mission, but  to  no  avail.  This  fall,  with  his 
achelor's  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by 
anuary,  he  applied  again  to  one  of  the 


School's  centers  and  was  accepted  for  the 
spring  term.  The  application  then  went  to 
the  Dean,  where  it  stayed. 

If  Allen  chose  to  override  the  center  and 
not  admit  Chandler,  which  was  his  pre- 
rogative although  one  he  had  never  exer- 
cised before,  appeal  actions  were  possible 
— through  the  graduate  school  to  the  Chan- 
cellor to  the  Trustees,  and  then  into  the 
state  courts.  Appeals  are  time-consuming, 
however,  and  the  Dean  was  not  obligated  to 
pass  on  Chandler's  admission  until  Decem- 
ber 15,  the  date  applications  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  graduate  school.  A  negative  de- 
cision as  late  as  December  15  would  prob- 
ably mean  that  Chandler  could  not  make 
a  successful  appeal  before  the  beginning  of 
spring  semester.  Moreover,  campus  re- 
sponse to  a  negative  decision  would  be  nil 
by  December  15,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  exams  and  shortly  before  the  campus 
disbanded  for  intersession. 

Chandler's  supporters,  among  them 
black,  white  and  Spanish-speaking  mem- 
bers of  the  campus  community  known  as 
the  Third  World  Alliance,  sought  an  earlier 
decision  by  the  Dean  so  that  a  timely  ap- 
peal would  be  possible  and  protest  would 
not  be  pre-empted. 

Amid  a  flurry  of  publicity,  the  issue  of 
Chandler's  admission  was  aired  at  an  open 
meeting  on  December  6,  a  Wednesday.  No 
satisfactory  conclusion  was  reached.  After 
the  hearing,  it  was  decided  that  the  School 


Dwight  Allen 


faculty  would  review  the  case  at  a  meeting 
scheduled  for  the  following  Monday.  How- 
ever, the  Third  World  AUiance  set  9 :30 
a.m.  December  8  as  a  deadline  for  the 
Dean's  decision.  The  deadline  came  and 
went.  The  Dean  was  out  of  town,  and  by 
10:30  that  Friday  morning  students  identi- 
fying themselves  as  members  of  the  Third 
World  Alliance  were  circulating  through 
the  School  of  Education  demanding  that 
everyone  leave.  They  were  taking  over  the 
building. 

The  takeover  lasted  five  days.  The  stu- 
dents demanded :  that  Allen  respond  in 
writing  to  their  December  6  demand  that  he 
give  a  written  decision  on  the  Chandler  case 
as  soon  as  possible;  that  specific  admissions 
criteria  be  set  up  for  entrance  to  the  School 
so  that  the  situation  could  not  arise  again  in 
the  future;  and  that  complete  amnesty  be 
given  the  protesters. 

When  the  students  left  the  building  the 
following  Tuesday,  under  a  court  injunction, 
they  felt  their  demands  had  not  been  met. 
However,  a  decision  was  what  they  wanted, 
and  a  decision  had  been  made.  The  Dean 
had  said  "no"  and  a  special  committee  had 
been  established  to  review  the  case  if 
Chandler  chose  to  appeal. 

In  the  interim,  the  press  pounced  on  the 
situation.  This  was  the  first  campus  flare-up 
since  the  killings  at  Southern  University 
and  here  too  blacks  were  involved,  although 
not  exclusively.  The  UMass  campus  re- 
ceived national  attention,  with  one  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  paper  going  so  far  as  to  say  it 
was  "under  siege." 

In  fact  things  were  quite  calm.  The  stu- 
dents who  occupied  the  building  spent  their 
time  studying  and  planning  strategy,  while 
everyone  else  intently  argued  the  questions 
of  academic  freedom  and  institutional  rac- 
ism in  between  taking  verbal  potshots  at 
the  Dean.  Things  were  calm  but  confused. 

Claims  and  counter  claims  were  myriad. 
Chandler  was  eminently  qualified,  his  sup- 
porters said,  citing  his  academic  average 
and  community  work.  Allen  said  that  aca- 
demic criteria  were  not  enough,  noting  the 
fact  that  of  the  2500  people  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  Ed.  School's  graduate  programs 


last  year,  97  of  them  had  grade  point  aver- 
ages as  good  as  or  superior  to  Chandler's. 
Chandler  would  be  a  credit  to  the  School, 
his  supporters  said.  Chandler  says  he  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  School,  said  the 
Dean.  Chandler  was  guaranteed  admission 
earlier,  his  supporters  said.  Allen  said  no 
promises  had  been  made.  Chandler  was  be- 
ing refused  on  political  grounds,  his  sup- 
porters said,  citing  his  critical  stance  toward 
the  School.  Allen  said  it  was  a  question  of 
behavior,  not  politics,  and  questioned 
Chandler's  commitment  to  nonviolence  and 
the  social  values  of  the  School.  Chandler 
was  being  punished  for  his  leadership  role 
during  the  closing  of  last  spring's  Mara- 
thon, his  supporters  said.  The  Dean  an- 
swered that  it  was  Chandler's  use  of  physi- 
cal force  on  a  faculty  member  during  the 
Marathon  that  was  at  issue.  Chandler's  sup- 
porters charged  the  Dean  with  being  eva- 
sive. Allen  answered  that,  although  it 
wasn't  to  his  taste,  admissions  procedures 
were  confidential.  Chandler's  supporters  ac- 
cused the  Dean  of  not  living  up  to  his  own 
claims  to  diversity.  Perhaps  Chandler's  be- 
havior falls  outside  acceptable  limits  of  di- 
versity, countered  the  Dean. 

Students  continued  to  occupy  the  Educa- 
tion building  over  the  weekend,  their  num- 
ber fluctuating  from  the  original  40  to 
about  200  at  one  point.  (Rochelle  Chandler 
was  a  participant  but  her  husband,  Paul, 
was  not.) 

The  weekend  was  a  busy  time  for  the 
Dean,  as  he  met  with  his  faculty  in  small 
groups.  These  meetings  were  variously  in- 
terpreted by  outsiders  as  the  Dean  relying 
on  his  faculty  for  advice,  or  the  Dean  brow- 
beating the  faculty  into  a  supportive  posi- 
tion. 

The  weekend  was  busy  for  the  campus 
administration.  Although  the  Chancellor 
objected  strenuously  to  the  occupation,  say- 
ing that  it  would  polarize  the  campus  and 
that  everyone's  objectives  would  be  lost, 
there  were  no  rigorous  attempts  to  vacate 
the  building.  Bromery  expressed  his  inten- 
tion "to  get  the  building  back,"  but  con- 
fined his  activities  over  the  weekend  to  in- 
formal communication  with  the  students  in 


During  the  occupation 


the  building  and  verbal  attempts  to  enforce 
the  picketing  code.  It  was  hoped  that,  by 
Monday,  the  School  could  resolve  its  own 
problems. 

At  the  Monday  meeting  of  the  School  of 
Education  faculty,  resolution  of  a  sort  was 
reached.  Three  motions  were  passed:  one 
endorsing  an  injunction  to  end  the  occupa- 
tion; one  affirming  procedures  of  graduate 
admissions  while  calling  for  further  cri- 
teria to  be  specified;  and  one  stating  that 
the  faculty  intentionally  did  not  vote  di- 
rectly on  Chandler's  application.  At  which 
point  the  Dean  announced  that  his  decision 
was  to  deny  Chandler  admission. 

The  students  occupying  the  education 
building  were  informed  of  Allen's  decision 
in  a  letter  from  Mortimer  Appley,  dean  of 
the  graduate  school.  Dean  Appley  also  told 
them  that  if  Chandler  wished  to  appeal  the 
decision,  a  nonpartisan  advisory  committee 
would  be  established  for  that  purpose. 

Still  the  students  refused  to  clear  the 
building,  saying  that  they  demanded  com- 
munication from  Dean  Allen,  not  Dean 
Appley. 

On  Tuesday  the  University  sought  an  in- 
junction [see  "The  comic  touch,"  follow- 
ing], which  was  served  at  6  p.m.  The  stu- 
dents requested  four  hours  in  order  to  clean 
the  building,  which  was  granted  to  them, 
and  they  left  without  further  incident  at  10 
p.m.  Within  a  week  Chandler  appealed 
Dwight  Allen's  decision  and  the  special 
committee  had  met.  A  compromise  emerged 
— Chandler  was  provisionally  admitted,  and 
to  a  master's  rather  than  a  doctoral  program. 

Paul  Chandler  subsequently  decided  to 
accept  this  admission  and  is  now  a  graduate 
student  in  the  School  of  Education. 

And  so  ended  a  skirmish  in  the  continuing 
power  struggle  within  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. "We've  had  round  two,"  said  the 
Dean.  "The  issues  are  still  unresolved." 

The  issue  of  racism,  charged  as  it  is  with 
emotionalisin,  is  probably  beyond  resolu- 
tion. It  is  even  questionable  whether  racism 
was  involved.  Chancellor  Bromery  says, 
"Paul  Chandler  could  have  been  green  and 
this  would  have  happened." 

But  Paul  Chandler  is  black,  not  green. 


and  as  Dwight  Allen  points  out,  "The  ap- 
pearance of  racial  conflict  in  the  School  sets 
back  the  rest  of  the  University." 

The  School  is  a  model,  with  minorities 
in  high  administrative  office  and  over  80% 
of  all  minority  graduate  students  on  cam- 
pus enrolled  in  its  programs.  But  if  it  is  a 
model  of  affirmative  action,  it  is  also  a 
study  in  discontent.  According  to  dissidents, 
the  School  uses  minorities  rather  than 
serves  them.  As  one  Collegian  writer  put  it, 
"Third  World  students  don't  flock  to  the 
School  from  virtually  every  continent  in  the 
world  to  participate  in  sensitivity  sessions." 

Paul  Chandler  has  been  characterized  as 
a  "black  man's"  graduate  student,  and  his 
denial  of  admission  would  exemplify,  in 
these  terms,  the  punishment  of  a  black  who 
would  not  abide  by  a  white  man's  definition 
of  what  he  should  be. 

But  Dean  Allen  says,  "It's  racist  if  you 
can't  say  'no'  to  a  black  man." 

The  question  in  the  takeover,  of  course, 
was  why  was  the  answer  "no."  This  raises 
the  issue  of  subjectivity  in  admissions  pro- 
cedures, an  issue  which  could  be  resolved 
but  perhaps  not  advantageously.  Subjectiv- 
ity is  inevitable  if  one  abandons  the  tradi- 
tional criteria  of  test  scores.  Such  criteria 
may  or  may  not  have  operated  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Paul  Chandler,  but  they 
would  certainly  have  operated  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  many  of  his  supporters. 

Flexible  standards  in  admission  have  al- 
lowed minorities  access  to  education  previ- 
ously denied  them,  and  this  holds  true  for 
the  whole  University  and  not  just  the 
School  of  Education.  But  flexible  standards 
leave  minorities  vulnerable  and  they  leave 
the  Dean  vulnerable  as  well. 

At  issue  is  really  not  what  the  standards 
are  but  who  sets  them  and  implements 
them.  At  issue  is  power,  the  underlying 
theme  in  all  School  of  Education  conflicts. 
And  there  is  some  hope  that,  finally,  this 
issue  may  be  resolved. 

The  hope  lies  in  the  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernance Task  Force  established  last  sum- 
mer and  the  "Proposed  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernance" it  issued  this  fall. 

Basically  it  recommended  the  simplifica- 


tion of  the  complex  governmental  struc- 
tures established  by  the  School's  constitu- 
tion and  the  consequent  clarification  of  the 
decision-making  process.  Greater  responsi- 
bility for  the  faculty  through  a  Faculty  As- 
sembly was  proposed,  but  the  participation 
of  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in 
the  shaping  of  their  own  academic  pro- 
grams and  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
School  would  be  continued. 

While  confirming  the  Dean's  responsibil- 
ity as  leader  of  the  School,  the  guidelines 
proposed  by  the  Task  Force  affirm  the  re- 
sponsibility of  faculty  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  academic  programs 
and  its  prerogatives  in  the  area  of  academic 
and  personnel  policies.  The  Task  Force  said 
that  the  Dean  should  follow  faculty  advice 
"except  in  rare  instances  and  for  compell- 
ing reasons."  Its  goal,  the  Task  Force  said, 
was  to  assure  both  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  School's  constituents. 

The  Task  Force  went  on  to  recommend 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  School  around 
larger  units,  each  with  its  own  faculty,  cur- 
riculum and  graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs.  Each  unit  would  have  its  own 
system  of  faculty  governance  with  student 
representation. 

Heads  of  the  units  would  be  members  of 
a  School  Cabinet  to  which  the  Dean,  the 
three  officers  of  the  Faculty  Assembly,  a 
graduate  student  and  an  undergraduate 
would  also  belong.  Assistant  deans  would 
be  ex  officio  members. 

According  to  the  Task  Force,  "The  Dean 
should  meet  with  this  Cabinet  weekly  to 
review  problems,  opportunities,  resource 
allocations,  major  grant  proposals,  and  staff 
and  student  reactions  to  all  administrative 
decisions.  The  advice  of  this  Cabinet  should 
guide  all  major  actions  of  the  Dean." 

Under  the  reorganization  plan,  the  Dean, 
under  established  admissions  procedures, 
would  have  the  right  to  admit  up  to  5%  of 
graduate  students  and  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  up  to  10%  of  the  faculty 
each  year,  subject  to  Faculty  Assembly  ap- 
proval. The  Dean  would  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Faculty  Assembly  on  budg- 
etary expenditures. 


As  we  go  to  press,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion facuhy  is  dehberating  on  these  princi- 
ples. Dwight  Allen's  response  has  been 
positive. 

"New  governance  should  represent  not 
the  image  but  the  reality  of  diversified  de- 
cision-making," he  said.  "We've  got  to  de- 
velop an  infrastructure  so  I'm  not  always 
the  target." 

The  comic  touch 

It  was  a  tense  meeting  in  the  Board  Room 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Whitmore  Admin- 
istration Building.  Students  were  in  control 
of  one  of  the  buildings  on  campus,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  University  would  seek  an 
injunction  to  evict  them.  The  head  of  the 
campus  asked  the  lawyer  to  draw  up  the 
injunction,  and  the  top  administrators  pres- 
ent listened  anxiously  as  the  lawyer  said, 
"But  I  can't." 

"Why  can't  you?"  said  the  administra- 
tors. 

"Because  I  don't  have  any  legal  size  pa- 
per," said  the  lawyer. 

That  scene  took  place  several  years  ago, 
but  it  seemed  to  haunt  the  procedures  of 
last  December  12  as  the  University  sought 
an  injunction  for  the  second  time  in  its  his- 
tory. 

It  was  snowing,  snowing  hard,  when  the 
decision  was  finally  reached  to  resolve  the 
School  of  Education  takeover  through  court 
action.  Three  intrepid  men  set  out  for  the 
Springfield  Court  House  to  get  an  injunc- 
tion. Battling  sleet,  slush  and  sand  trucks, 
they  arrived  at  the  Court  House  only  to 
learn  that  the  fee  for  an  injunction  was  $10. 
And  they  didn't  have  $10.  Would  the  court 
take  a  check?  No. 

So  back  through  the  sleet  and  slush  and 
sand  trucks  to  the  campus,  back  to  Chan- 
cellor Bromery's  wallet,  in  fact,  where  the 
crucial  $10  was  found. 

Serving  the  injunction,  when  it  was  fi- 
nally secured,  was  practically  anticlimactic. 
There  were  slight  scheduling  problems — 
the  sheriff  had  a  date  that  night  to  play 
Santa  Claus — but  by  6  p.m.  the  Univer- 
sity's picketing  code  procedure  had  been 
followed,  duly  monitored  by  an  impartial 


team  of  observers,  the  occupiers  of  the 
building  had  been  informed  of  the  injunc- 
tion and  had  agreed  to  vacate  the  building, 
and  the  sheriff  had  left  the  scene  after 
wishing  a  Merry  Christmas  to  all  and  to 
all  a  good  night. 

Actually,  he  said,  "Keep  the  faith." 

It's  tough  to  get  tenure 
and  it's  going  to  be  tougher 

Tenure  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  guarantee 
of  academic  freedom  and  as  a  vital  ingredi- 
ent in  an  educational  institution's  ability  to 
build  a  quality  faculty.  Nevertheless,  if  used 
without  prudence,  tenure  can  drive  an  in- 
stitution into  an  academic  cul  de  sac.  The 
demands  upon  a  university  change;  a  ten- 
ured faculty  does  not. 

One  consequence  of  the  University's  dec- 
ade of  expansion  has  been  a  proliferation 
of  tenured  positions.  The  Amherst  campus 
has  51%  of  its  faculty  on  tenure,  with  in- 
dividual departments  ranging  from  11% 
to  100%.  But  as  enrollment  levels  off,  new 
positions  do  also,  and  nontenured  positions 
become  more  important  if  flexibility  is  to 
be  preserved.  Recent  projections  suggest 
that  present  trends  (such  as  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  tenured  positions  increased 
by  4%  since  last  year)  combined  with  slow- 
ing growth  would  produce  a  75%  tenured 
faculty  by  1980.  It  becomes  increasingly 
important,  therefore,  that  tenure  be 
awarded  with  great  care. 

In  order  to  assure  that  such  care  charac- 
terizes tenure  decisions,  the  trustees  have 
passed  the  following  pohcy  statement: 

1.  Tenure  is  to  be  recommended  only 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  of  past 
and  potential  contribution  to  the  University. 

2.  In  considering  tenure  appointment, 
weight  will  be  given  not  only  to  the  qual- 
ity of  scholarship,  but  to  distinction  in 
teaching  and  in  service  to  the  University 
and  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  All  recommendations  will  be  expected 
to  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  over- 
all needs  and  long-range  plans  of  the  de- 
partment, the  school  or  college,  and  the 
campus  as  a  whole. 


4.  The  framework  of  the  Board's  tenure 
review  will  be  campus-wide  planning  pres- 
entations that  will  be  expected  to  include 
information  on  present  and  anticipated  per- 
centages of  tenured  faculty  and  distribution 
by  rank. 

5.  The  grounds  and  procedures  for  ap- 
peal from  an  adverse  decision  on  tenure  or 
reappointment  should  be  clearly  delineated. 

Enforcing  the  new  tenure  policy  will  have 
its  painful  moments.  In  fact,  students  have 
already  begun  to  write  outraged  letters  to 
the  Collegian  as  they  learn  of  favorite  fac- 
ulty being  denied  tenure.  However,  in- 
creased student  participation  in  personnel 
policy  decisions  and  the  development  of 
effective  evaluative  mechanisms,  which  the 
Board  has  recommended,  will  reduce  some 
of  this  backlash. 

Retirement  after  three  decades 

"It's  incredible  that  I've  been  here  27 
years." 

Helen  Curtis  spoke  wistfully  as  she  con- 
templated her  retirement  as  Dean  of  Women: 
on  January  31.  Most  alumnae  who  have 
graduated  since  World  War  II  have  fond 
memories  of  this  tall,  stately  woman  with 
the  gentle  voice,  and  she  has  fond  memo- 
ries of  them.  Dean  Curtis  never  seemed  to 
forget  a  name  or  face,  although  during  her 
career  the  female  student  body  grew  from 
600  to  9,500. 

Her  job  grew  also.  While  she  continued 
to  enjoy  her  work  with  such  service  and 
honor  organizations  as  Scrolls  and  Mortar 
Board,  Miss  Curtis  found  herself  increas- 
ingly involved  with  women's  causes  and 
affirmative  action.  It  is  a  trend  she  approves. 

"There's  a  new  awareness  of  the  con- 
tribution women  can  make,"  she  said.  "I  am 
heartened." 

Dean  Curtis  was  instrumental  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  freshman  summer  orienta- 
tion program  and  student  counselors  in 
the  residence  halls,  but  she  also  turned  her 
attention  outside  student  affairs  to  promote 
cultural  activities  among  the  Five  Colleges. 

Although  her  permanent  home  will  be 
in  Amherst,  Miss  Curtis  is  using  the  next 


Helen  Curtis 

few  months  to  travel  in  Africa  and  the  Ori- 
ent. She  left  UMass  with  Emeritus  status 
and  a  citation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
which  read  in  part: 

"Your  personal  service  to  the  v»elfare  and 
development  of  women  students  on  the 
University's  Amherst  campus  over  nearly 
three  decades  represents  a  record  of  de- 
votion unsurpassed  in  American  public 
higher  education." 

Note:  Alumnae  may  send  messages  to  Dean 
Curtis  in  care  of  Gail  Moskow,  16  Carriage 
Road,  Wilton,  Conn.  06897.  Gail  will  de- 
liver them  when  Miss  Curtis  returns  from 
her  travels. 


Pinball  wizards 

Where  are  the  arduous  souls  who  once 
manned  picket  lines  and  stood  four-deep  at 
the  library  reference  desk?  Why  are  local 
wine  merchants  crying  for  custom  and  the 
movie  theaters  but  empty  shells?  The  an- 
swer lies  somewhere  deep  within  the  wired 
entrails  of  the  glass-encased  infernal  ma- 
chines which  affront  the  eye  of  every  cam- 
pus visitor.  The  pinball  craze  is  going 
strong. 

The  insatiable  pinball  fever,  which  has 
no  respect  for  age,  rank,  or  sex,  is  satisfied 
at  a  variety  of  campus  facilities.  The  most 
visible  of  these  used  to  be  at  the  entrance 
to  the  parking  garage  in  the  Campus  Cen- 


ter concourse,  but  these  have  been  moved 
to  a  more  discreet  location  near  the  Hatch 
where,  from  early  morning  until  the  2  a.m. 
closing,  pinball  freaks  are  repaid  for  their 
pounding  and  fiddling  (at  a  quarter  a  shot) 
by  pulsating  lights  and  a  cacophony  of 
chimes  and  bells.  One  machine,  "Home 
Run,"  even  cheers  and  whistles. 

Early  Saturday  mornings  find  the  true 
devotees  already  at  work.  One  full-maned 
student  leans  over  the  playing  surface,  the 
lights  reflecting  off  his  glasses.  He  looks 
like  Hollywood's  favorite  Mad  Doctor,  with 
his  friends  at  either  side  assisting  in  the 
surgery. 

To  their  right,  several  junior  high  school 
students  worry  at  their  machines,  playing 
badly.  In  their  frustration  they  beat  on  the 
box  above  the  coin  slot  trying  to  get  their 
money  back,  or  they  pound  the  glass,  their 
eyes  watering  from  cigarettes  dangling  from 
their  lips. 

A  staider  example  is  set  by  a  young  cou- 
ple. Bill  and  Donna,  each  intent  on  their 
game.  In  his  younger  days.  Bill  would  get 
carried  away  by  pinball,  once  going  so  far 
as  to  put  his  fist  through  the  glass.  He  is 
chastened  now  but  still  an  enthusiast,  play- 
ing at  least  once  a  day. 

Donna  joins  him  a  couple  of  times  a 
week.  Pinball,  she  says,  is  primarily  a  ten- 
sion release,  but  it  also  satisfies  her  gam- 
bling impulse. 

"Winning  an  extra  game,  sometimes  even 
seven  or  eight  games,  is  like  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing,"  she  says. 

Her  boyfriend  disagrees.  "You're  not 
getting  anything  for  nothing,"  he  says. 
"It  always  costs  you  a  quarter." 

For  Bill,  pinball  is  a  technical  challenge. 
"A  lot  of  the  game  is  in  the  release  of  the 
plunger,"  he  explains.  "You'd  be  surprised. 
There's  a  lot  of  skill  involved."  T.H. 


Sharpening  cutterbars 
and  other 
poetic  vocations 


DONALD  JUNKINS  '53 

What  does  a  poet  do  when  she  or  he  is  not  writing  a  poem?  Once 
Robert  Frost  asked  the  Amherst  poet  Robert  Francis  that  question, 
but  before  Francis  could  reply  Frost  said,  "I  sharpen  my  cutterbar." 

Frost  actually  spent  many  years  as  a  college  teacher  who  traveled 
all  over  the  country  giving  poetry  readings,  but  the  question,  what 
does  a  poet  do  when  he's  not  writing  a  poem,  intrigued  him. 
When  he  declared  in  "Two  Tramps  in  Mud  Time"  that  his  object 
in  living  was  to  unite  his  vocation  and  his  avocation,  he  spoke  for 
all  poets  who  have  had  to  earn  a  living. 

Dozens  of  alumni  poets,  21  of  them  with  M.F.A.  degrees  in  hand, 
have  faced  this  question,  and  we  recently  wrote  to  some  of  them 
and  asked  how  and  what  they  were  doing.  The  following  short 
profiles  and  accompanying  poems  present  glimpses  into  what  it's 
like  to  be  a  young  poet  and/or  poet-teacher  these  days. 


Brendan  Galvin 

"Teaching  and  writing  are  two  very  different  activities.  Being  an 
assistant  professor  of  English  helps  in  the  writing  of  poetry  prob- 
ably as  much  as  being,  say,  a  plumber,  although  college  teaching 
provides  more  free  time  than  plumbing  probably  would.  One's 
colleagues  are  no  help;  inevitably  poems  get  written  by  the  lone 
man  working  in  a  near-vacuum,  strangely  presenting  him  with 
images  of  his  worst  and  best  self. 

"I  write  poetry  because  it  is  a  humane  thing  to  do.  As  an  activity 
it  often  seems  like  dropping  stones  down  a  well,  although  at  other 
times,  when  someone  I  respect  tells  me  he  or  she  likes  a  poem  I've 
written,  or  a  stranger  writes  to  invite  me  to  read  my  poems  some- 
place, it  has  its  rewards.  I'm  often  enraged  by  the  advertising  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Book  Review  that  pushes  books  that 
are  removed  from  the  central  concerns  of  human  beings,  the  con- 
cerns of  poetry. 


"In  my  writing  I  say  what  I  see  and  feel  in  my  own  voice.  I 
have  no  program,  no  set  theory  of  poetry.  There  is  only  the  poem 
I  am  working  on,  and  that  poem  has  bugs  in  it  like  and  unlike 
other  poems  I've  done.  Getting  there  is  all  the  fun. 

"I  have  published  two  small  collections,  and  a  larger  collection  is 
now  making  the  rounds  of  commercial  pubUshers.  From  this  per- 
spective it  looks  like  I  may  be  publishing  small  collections  with 
small  presses  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  So  be  it.  Poetry  has  taught  me 
how  tough  I  really  am.  I  couldn't  stop  writing  if  I  wanted  to,  and 
I  don't  want  to. 

"  'Steahng  the  Christmas  Greens'  is  my  favorite  among  my 
poems  so  far.  Except  for  the  last  two  hnes,  it's  pretty  much  what 
my  son  and  I  do  every  Christmas,  a  family  ritual.  The  poet  and  the 
criminal  have  much  in  common." 

STEALING   THE  CHRISTMAS   GREENS* 

Fifty  miles  down  the  road  you  can  give 

five  bucks  to  some  guy 

with  a  thread-riddled  nose 

like  a  roadmap  of  Vermont 

and  get  a  symmetrical  tree. 

Not  me.  Third  growth  pine 

is  best,  where  sand  farmers  have  failed 

and  where  it  was  recut 

to  fire  a  try-works  in  whaling  days. 

A  broken  puzzle  of  snow  on  the  ground, 

wear  a  coat  long  enough  to  bootleg  in 

a  saw.  This  bottom  was  Ned 

McLaughlin's,  those  mounds 

are  where  he  spaded  his  dead 

horses.  Look  close 

and  you  might  see  a  wicket  of  ribs 

stick  up  like  a  rotting  skiff. 

Now  look  for  a  tree 

whose  northeast  side  isn't  flat 

with  wind  off  Georges  Bank. 

Be  sure  to  top  it  high  and  light  enough 

so  you  can  drag  it  back.  Keep  off  the  roads, 

or  if  you  really  have  to  move, 

being  seen,  balance  it  easily  over 

one  shoulder.  It's  more  than  likely 

once  you  set  it  up  you'll  see  the  top 

won't  point,  but  forks, 

imperfect  as  a  life,  no  pinnacle 

for  an  angel.  A  green  bow 

and  a  chocolate  Santa  Claus 

dressed  in  red  foil  will  camouflage 


that  gray  spot  on  the  trunk. 

Now  plug  it  in,  no  talk  of  ritual, 

get  out  the  bourbon  (each  sip's 

Christmas  Eve),  and  rinse  a  glass  clean 

for  the  chief  of  police. 

*  originally  printed  in  The  Hudson  Review. 


Jane  Lunin 

"Teaching  courses  in  creative  writing  and  modern  poetry  has  made 
me  so  terribly  aware  of  how  cut  off  we  are  in  contemporary  society 
from  our  imaginations.  The  most  difficult  thing  for  students  is  to 
allow  themselves  to  enter  the  inner  experience  of  the  poem  (the 
tenement  or  the  palace  implied  within),  and  to  explore  it.  Fortu- 
nately, many  students  are  aware  of  the  limited  encouragement  they 
have  received  in  exercising  intuition  and  imagination.  They  are 
tired  of  reading  something  and  offering  an  immediate  judgment. 
They'd  rather  respond  to  the  tone  of  a  poem,  the  speaker's  emo- 
tional reaction  to  his  own  experience.  Many  students,  however, 
feel  awkward  and  guilty  if  they  cannot  summarize  the  philosophi- 
cal implications  of  a  work  five  minutes  after  they  read  it.  They 
need  reassurance  that  after  concentration  and  after  a  healthy  walk, 
run  or  swim  through  the  thing,  that  they  can  develop  conclusions 
based  on  real  experience. 

"Today's  poet  should  be  a  healer  as  well  as  a  speaker.  We're  all 
tired  of  neurotics  and  we  need  to  be  restored  to  ourselves,  to  the 
worlds  of  our  imaginations.  I  find  myself  working  in  semi-therapy 
in  the  classroom,  encouraging  students  to  relax  and,  hopefully,  to 
begin  to  picture  the  journey  of  the  story. 

"  The  Lone  Ranger  and  the  Neo  American  Church'  depicts  the 
false  mythologizing  in  our  culture.  The  traditional  Lone  Ranger 
was  really  no  hero.  He  was  so  encased  in  himself  that  he  had  no 
relationship  with  himself  (let  alone  the  female  within  him):  hard 
and  removed  from  his  imaginative  powers.  He  believed  in  retribu- 
tion and  a  kind  of  stoic  loneliness.  My  generation  was  brought  up 
on  this  pitiful  masculine  image.  The  poem  seeks  to  get  the  Lone 
Ranger  to  tell  it  like  it  is." 

THE  LONE  RANGER  AND  THE  NEO  AMERICAN  CHURCH* 
for  Tom  Lyons,  Mike  Paul,  and  Steve  Poltz 

The  Lone  Ranger  could  never  accept  love.  That's  why 
he  always  rode  off  and  the  women  sighed.  His  mask 
cut  into  their  starched  skirts,  folded  their  long 
hands  on  their  laps.  At  night  they  dreamt  of  him 


naked  with  a  rip  in  his  mask,  blood  on  the  cheek 
and  he  dreamt  of  the  valley  in  which  all  his  brothers 
were  murdered.  He  does  commercials  now  for  after- 
shave. Tonto  means  fool  and  the  tiny  rocker  I  sat  on 

watching  them  is  long  gone,  rotted.  The  kids  still 
want  guns  and  holsters.  I  want  them  to  know  a  real 
cowboy,  one  who  cries  relentlessly  on  the  desert  on  his  knees, 
howls  and  beats  his  ripped  black  chest  with  bloody  fists, 

because  he  came  to  me  one  night,  the  Lone  Ranger  riding 

backward  on  that  white  horse,  drunk  and  sunken 

in  the  saddle,  smelling  of  piss  and  desert 

flowers,  sweat,  and  the  irretrievable  desires  of  ominous 

birds.  I  want  him  to  admit  openly  how  his  honor 

was  always  horrid  to  him,  that  he  longed  to  steal 

a  cooling  pie  off  the  widow's  sill,  and  that  he  finally 

realized  his  homosexual  face  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

I  want  him  to  tell  us  all  the  need  to  go  crazed 

and  dancing  over  the  snow,  the  wind  signing 

its  name  on  our  backs  as  we  hunch  and  beg 

ourselves  to  forgive  everyone.  Tell  them.  Ranger, 

the  garter  of  weak  knees  cuts  you  down  inside  yourself 

just  as  sure  as  the  myth  of  your  hard  road  and  cruel 

justice  is  cardboard  and  rat  poison.  I  believe 

you  could  save  us,  if  you  would  take  off  your  gloves, 

show  the  world  your  slender  fingers.  Confess 

your  great  love  of  marigolds,  your  disgust  for  beans 

and  tac.  (You  are  a  fish  eater,  I  know,  a  worshipper  of  turnips.) 

Speak  to  us  of  meeting  yourself  in  the  opposite  of  what 

you  try  to  be;  riding  side  saddle  in  a  blond  wig.  We  love 
you  strong  man,  but  your  shoulders  are  not  merely  hammers; 
nests  and  silk  bandits  parading  over  the  prairie 
worshipping  nettles  and  the  scent  of  pine. 

Be  rain  for  us,  melt  down  your  silver 

bullets  into  the  poem  you  ride  that  washes  you; 

and  if  you  should  suddenly  decide  to  go  into  flower 

arranging  or  a  monastery,  it  will  only  convince  us  further 

that  you  are  the  one  hero  of  old  America  who  knows 

the  great  loneliness  of  grain  and  killing, 

and  we  will  bless  you  and  the  mask  you  burn 

on  the  altar  of  this  Neo  American  Church  that  calls 

out  to  you  through  the  river  it  calls  love, 

blessing  the  lessons  of  scorpions  you  learned  in  the  dry 

canyons  and  your  preference  for  the  secrets  of  cactus. 

We  shout  Sha  Allah  with  you  against  the  burning,  against  the  cold. 

*  published  originally  in  The  Carolina  Quarterly. 
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Gibbons  Ruark 

"  'Listening  to  music'  represents  my  abiding  preoccupation  with 
form.  Over  half  of  the  new  poems  I  have  on  hand  use  some  kind 
of  rhyme  and  metre.  I've  become  absorbed  by  song  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, from  Dylan  to  Paul  Simon  to  Strauss  to  Mahler  to  the  St. 
Matthew  Passion,  and  I  can't  resist  the  musical  possibilities  rhyme 
and  metre  seem  to  offer." 

LISTENING   TO  MUSIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FRIENDS 

Through  the  night,  then  through  the  lilac  afternoon. 
Typing  unhappy  poems  by  the  cellar 
Window  opening  on  the  slender  moon 

That  lay  its  light  hke  balm  across  the  lawn 
Or  on  the  ragged  shade  of  pines  and  poplars, 
I  heard  a  certain  music  of  your  own 

Sure  execution  winding  down  the  stairs. 
Two  lovely  voices  in  a  single  house, 
A  grand  piano's  and  a  pure  guitar's. 

With  all  the  art  that  any  love  allows, 
A  setting  of  a  Thomas  Wyatt  song. 
The  four  exalted  final  songs  of  Strauss, 


Schumann's  Kreisleriana,  long  and  long 

On  melody,  and  then  the  heavenly 

Sound  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion,  strong 

And  holy  chorus  after  chorus  plainly 
Echoing  like  storm-flowers  in  the  room. 
Diminishing,  dividing  into  lonely 

Singular  voices  like  the  single  blooms 

Of  heart's-ease,  meadowrue,  and  columbine 

That  float  on  the  flooded  air  and  then  come 

Spiraling  down  to  nothing  but  the  mind. 
I  listened,  then  I  rose  and  wandered  home 
Where  I  belong,  feeling  myself  returned 

To  my  life  in  a  shape  of  ease  and  calm. 

Now,  days  afterward,  I  walk  again 

In  your  rainy  woods  and  like  a  kind  of  alrns 

I  lay  this  one  desire  adrift  on  the  rain 

Where  ferns  are  swaying  and  the  great  trees  bend: 

Like  the  perfect  silence  that  does  not  wane 

Long  after  an  imperfect  music  ends. 
May  affection  sound  the  air  between  us 
Long  after  my  mere  saying  we  are  friends. 


Phyllis  Janowitz 

"I  wrote  my  first  poem  in  a  poetry  writing  class  at  UMass  in  the 
fall  of  1966.  By  the  following  year  I  was  enrolled  in  the  M.F.A. 
Program  in  EngHsh.  I  had  been  out  of  school  for  sometime.  (I  hate 
to  talk  about  my  age  but  this  might  be  helpful  to  other  women — 
most  women  that  I  meet  need  much  encouragement — as  we  get 
older  we  tend  to  feel  more  and  more  inadequate  and  fearful.  Most 
of  us  limit  our  own  possibilities.)  The  next  two  years  I  had  a  fel- 
lowship from  the  Radcliffe  Institute  under  a  program,  unfortu- 
nately now  discontinued,  to  help  women  interested  in  continuing 
their  graduate  education  on  a  part-time  basis.  After  I  finished  the 
M.F.A.  degree  I  moved  to  Newton  and  taught  at  Massachusetts  Bay 
Community  College.  Last  year  and  this  year  I  received  fellowships 
from  the  Radcliffe  Institute,  this  time  to  write,  under  its  program 
for  Independent  Study.  As  part  of  the  fellowships  I  participated  in 
workshops  with  Elizabeth  Bishop  and  Ruth  Whitman.  I've  also 
recently  spent  some  time  at  the  MacDowell  Colony,  a  great  place 
for  writers,  artists,  and  composers  in  Peterborough,  N.H.,  where 
you  are  given  a  room,  meals  and  a  studio,  and  complete  privacy. 


"Somewhere  along  the  line  I've  discovered  that  for  me  writing 
poetry  is  'it,'  what  I'd  like  to  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Whether  I'll 
be  able  to  spend  as  much  time  at  it  as  I'd  like  depends  on  things 
such  as  financial  pressures,  family  responsibilities  and  all  the  rest, 
but  I  have  fewer  and  fewer  doubts  as  I  go  along  that  I'm  really  a 
poet.  It  has  taken  six  years  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  this  without 
wanting  to  lock  myself  in  a  closet  or  hide  under  a  bed. 

"I  usually  write  late  at  night  when  I'm  tired  enough  to  loosen 
some  of  the  inhibitions.  Sometimes  the  process  hypnotizes  me  and 
I  forget  about  the  product.  I  can  feel  the  poem  taking  shape  in  my 
fingers,  like  a  bowl.  It's  an  experience  of  complete  freedom  because 
you  forget  yourself  entirely  at  these  times. 

"The  great  thing  about  writing  poetry  is  that  you  really  start  to 
see  significance  in  small  events.  A  certain  form  emerges  out  of  ex- 
perience. You  begin  to  believe  in  your  own  power  to  give  life 
meaning  and  content. 

"I've  been  lucky.  Without  the  people  who  encouraged  me  I  might 
be  selling  turtles  in  the  five  and  dime  or  something.  Well,  I  may 
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still  end  up  selling  turtles — being  a  poet  does  not  exactly  insure  a 
certain  standard  of  living,  but  at  least  I'll  go  home  and  write  a 
turtle  poem. 

"I  wrote  'Arnie  &  Me'  at  the  MacDowell  Colony.  Recently  I 
read  it  to  a  group,  calling  it  a  'semi-autobiographical'  poem  and 
they  took  it  to  be  the  literal  truth.  It's  true  to  my  feelings,  that's 
all." 


ARNIE  &  ME 


Next  to  me 
Cynthia  & 
Nancy  were 
the  best 
readers  reading 
fairy  tales 
dream  books 
mystical  stories  we 
wove  into  baskets 
around  us. 

It  was  hard  to  see 
through  the  straw 
skewers  that  kept 
us  apart  like  stacks 
of  hay. 

Nancy  ran  off 
with  a  dwarf 

Cynthia  married  a 
Long  Island  troll, 
who  drinks  evil 
potions,  has  a  wart 
on  his  chin,  and  another 
wife  in  New  Orleans. 


Outside  a  little  girl  bounces 
her  ball.  A  my  name  is 
Anna,  my  husband's  name  is 
Arnie  .  .  .  she  sings 


Are  you  Arnie,  round  prince,  fat 
friend?  You  think  you're  safe 
in  an  eggshell,  unable  to  see  out, 
imagining  no  one  can  see  in,  a 

Jolly,  jolly  goldfish,  jolly 
the  word  for  someone 
with  a  circumference  like  a 
drum 

Or  a  fish  bowl, 
or  a  balloon 
with  a  face  sketched 
by  a  child. 

It  means,  to  be  perfect, 
not  to  need  anyone,  to  sit 
on  a  wall  of  ice, 
cool,  complete. 

Containing  both  yoke 
and  white,  haloed 
in  hoops. 

Your  body  not  really 

in  balance 

you  teeter,  a  breathless 

toy,  you  live  in  circles 

in  beginnings  and  in  ends. 

Knowing  that  your  sudden 
fall  is  going  to  be  mine 
as  well  I  wait 
and  watch  you  sway. 


In  the  afternoons,  a  daily  ritual 
or  prayer,  rising  in  a  cloud, 
a  dream  I  once  had,  an  old  world 
bumping  against  towers  of  brick. 


At  the  table  he  said 

"I'm  not  developed,"  he  was  only 

a  splinter  he  thought 

winding  a  scarf  around 

his  neck  a  draft 

coming  through  a  crack 

the  kitchen  stained  with  old  grease 

a  coffee  cup 

cold  in  front  of  him 

untidy  mess  always  a  life 

not  in  order  nor  arranged 

not  draining 

well  like  bad  plumbing  like 

congested  pipes  gargling  at  night 

I  said  what 

do  you  mean 

developed  we  are 

all  splinters 

fragments 

chips, 

don't  look  to  me 

for  advice 

just  put  what  you  have  on  the  fire 

and  burn. 

In  the  morning  the  ashes 

will  be  cold. 

I'm  afraid  of  the  blood 

I  see  in  his  eyes 

I'm  afraid 

of  his  hard  wings  beating. 

He  has  thrown  2  of  his  wives  down 

the  stairs  or  at  least 

failed 

to  support  them. 

He  has  left  people 

who  care 

like  clumps  of  burnt 

trees. 

But  he  has  made  me 
into  a  strong  wind 
drawing  smoke 
up  the  chimney. 
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Michael  Heffeman 

"Our  college  is  undergoing  one  of  those  typical  crises  that  means 
little  to  a  guy  like  me  until  the  effects  of  it  filter  down  my  way, 
and  because  of  budgets  and  cutbacks  I  end  up  teaching  four  differ- 
ent courses,  including  one  full  session  of  freshmen,  with  ten  papers, 
plus  revisions — altogether  480  individual  papers  all  done  in  Fresh- 
manese — plus  the  weekly  staff  meetings  when  we  sit  around  lis- 
tening to  everyone  else's  problems  (and  these  take  place  while 
most  people  are  home  having  a  drink  before  dinner).  If  things 
don't  improve,  knowing  my  limitations,  I  may  quit  the  whole  busi- 
ness and  head  for  Ireland  to  live  the  rest  of  my  days  in  ecstasy. 

"A  feeling  that  both  animates  and  depresses  me  is  a  lurking 
hatred  for  the  contemporary  poet  in  his  public  demeanor — espe- 
cially as  he  displays  himself  (or  is  displayed)  in  the  magazines  and 
anthologies.  It's  fashionable  these  days  to  print  not  only  the  poet's 
poems,  but  his  picture  (by  Rollie  McKenna),  along  with,  in  the 
back  of  the  book,  his  commentary  on  what  it's  like  to  be  him — the 
poet  qua  poet,  who  not  only  makes  his  poems,  but  who  looks  it  and 
acts  it,  and  his  poems  end  up  looking  and  acting  it  too — as  if  they 
aren't  poems,  but  ramifications  of  a  personality  that  is  far  more 
interesting  than  any  poetry.  (That,  I  guess,  is  what  rankles  me — 
the  implication  that  the  poet  could  possibly  be  more  interesting 
than  the  poem.)  I'm  not  really  sure  what  I'm  after  here,  but  I 
think  it  has  something  to  do  with  a  desire  for  anonymity  and  a 
sense  of  discomfiture  when  I  read  or  hear  even  a  good  poet  talking 
about  himself — William  Matthews,  for  instance,  in  the  recent  Ohio 


Review,  expatiating  and  namedropping  his  way  through  an  inter- 
view, while  the  interviewer  goes,  'Wow,  you're  wonderful' — and  I 
keep  wanting  to  say,  let's  have  more  poems  and  less  talk.  Too 
much  of  the  poetry  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  not  poetry  but  po- 
etics. 

"  'Portrait'   gives    the   impression   I'm    after.    Poets    sometimes 
blather  when  they  write  about  each  other — mainly  mouthwash." 


PORTRAIT 

You've  been  in  New 
Guinea  6  months 
come  home/gone  off 

with  yr  wife  &  dog 
into  Montana 
where  the  3  of  you 

sleep  on  the  ground 
&  now  that  y/r 
back  yr  book 

of  ghazals  is  out 
&  a  pal  en- 
thuses: 'Around 

these  words  are  voices 
each  with  its  own 
resonant  intimation 


of  the  world,'  be- 
cause he  cd  see  for 
a  fact  this  is  what 

you  wanted.  Bland 
as  a  butcher's,  rife 
with  what  must  be 

prowess,  the  face 
they  present  as  yrs 
lies  like  a  moon 

in  water  (what 
can  it  be  like  to 
be  you?)  motionless 

as  a  stone 
beneath  the  riffling 
surface. 


Don  Junkins  is  director  of  the  English  department's  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  Program.  An  associate  professor  of  English,  he  received  the 
John  Masefield  Memorial  Award  from  the  Poetry  Society  of  Amer- 
ica in  1972.  His  most  recent  book  of  poems.  And  Sandpipers  She 
Said,  was  published  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  and 
recent  poems  and  articles  have  appeared  in  The  Virginia  Quarterly 
Review,  The  Atlantic,  Yankee,  and  Harper's. 

Brendan  Galvin  is  an  assistant  professor  at  Central  Connecticut 
State  College  where  he  teaches  courses  in  creative  writing  and  lit- 
erature. An  Atlantic  Monthly  "Younger  Poet"  in  1965  and  a  Fellow 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown  in  1971-72,  he  has 
published  over  eighty  poems  in  such  places  as  The  Hudson  Review, 
Critical  Quarterly,  and  Poetry  Northwest,  and  has  published  two 
collections  of  poems:  The  Narrow  Land  and  The  Salt  Farm. 

Jane  Lunin  is  an  assistant  professor  of  English  at  Providence  Col- 
lege where  she  coordinates  the  writing  courses  and  teaches  litera- 


ture. She  has  published  poems  in  The  Carolina  Quarterly,  The 
Massachusetts  Review,  Intro  IV,  and  Working  from  Silence. 

Gibbons  Ruark  is  Poet-in-Residence  at  the  University  of  Delaware 
where  he  teaches  a  poetry  workshop,  modern  poetry  and  intro- 
ductory poetry  courses.  A  book  of  poems,  A  Program  for  Survival, 
was  published  by  the  University  of  Virginia  Press  in  1971  and  he 
has  new  poems  appearing  in  Poetry  Northwest,  Counter/Measures, 
Midwest  Quarterly,  and  Greensboro  Review. 

Phyllis  Janowitz  teaches  two  poetry  workshops  in  the  8th  grade 
in  Medway,  Mass.  under  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Council  on  the  Arts.  Her  poems  have  appeared  in  The  Na- 
tion, Quest,  Event  and  Ploughshares,  and  she  has  two  teen-age 
children. 

Michael  Heffeman  is  the  poetry  editor  of  The  Midwest  Quarterly, 
published  by  the  Kansas  State  College  at  Pittsburg  where  he 
teaches  poetry  and  American  literature.  His  poems  have  appeared 
in  Epoch,  Dryad,  and  Poetry. 
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BDIC:  Bringing  myths 
closer  to  reality 

KATIE  S.  GILLMOR 


Exobiology,  psychotherapy,  ornamental 
lorticulture,  mathematical  linguistics,  me- 
lieval  studies,  dance  therapy,  social  ecology 

.  the  list  is  as  diverse  as  the  interests 
)f  its  creators. 

These  are  majors  devised  by  some  of  the 
240  students  participating  in  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  with  Individual  Concentration  pro- 
:ram  this  year. 

Not  all  the  students  have  chosen  an  ex- 
)tic  field  to  pursue — social  psychology,  hu- 
nan  services,  natural  science  and  pre-law 
ire  particularly  popular  among  BDIC  ma- 
ors — but  whether  exotic  or  not,  BDIC  pro- 
;rams  are  unique  because  they  are  indi- 
vidually tailored  by  participating  students 
land  faculty  to  meet  specific  goals  in  spe- 
ific  ways.  BDIC  has  thus  added  a  dimen- 
iion  to  education  which  the  University 
lorely  lacked.  As  one  student  put  it,  "Where 
:lse  in  all  of  UMass,  or,  for  that  matter, 
mywhere,  can  a  college  student  make  his 
ivocation  his  vocation?  BDIC  proves  that 
I  sincere  student  will  be  recognized  by  his 
jrofessors  and  peers.  It  has  given  me  the 
:hance  to  be  more  than  just  another  num- 
)er.  .  .  ." 

rhe  sense  of  being  one  of  a  herd  is  not 
ihared  by  all  undergraduates.  Many  have 
ound  that  the  University's  traditional  of- 
■erings  (over  1,600  courses  and  86  depart- 
nent-sponsored  majors)  are  more  than 
lufficient  for  their  needs.  But  there  has 
jeen  a  significant  minority  of  students  who 
lave  looked,  too  often  unsuccessfully,  for 
in  individualized  program  at  UMass.  Now 
;uch  a  program  is  as  accessible  as  the  BDIC 
)ffice  in  Blaisdell  House. 


Arthur  Kinney,  BDIC  director 

A  student  can't  simply  walk  in  and  de- 
mand a  major,  of  course.  In  fact,  procedures 
for  entering  the  program  are  rigorous 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  sincerity 
and  motivation  which  the  student  will  need 
in  order  to  fulfill  an  individualized  program. 
That  is,  he  must  submit  a  proposal,  co- 
signed  by  a  faculty  sponsor,  which  articu- 
lates the  conception  of  a  major,  demon- 
strates that  it  is  not  already  available  in 
University  offerings,  and  outlines  a  course 
of  study  and  the  goals  to  be  achieved.  He 
may  be  admitted  to  the  program  after  the 
proposal  is  approved  and  after  he  and  his 
sponsor  have  an  interview  with  the  BDIC 
director. 


Once  in  the  program,  a  student  must 
take  a  minimum  of  nine  credit  hours  (or 
devote  60%  of  his  time)  to  BDIC  for  a 
minimum  of  four  semesters.  Twice  a  se- 
mester, he  and  his  sponsor  submit  a  report 
reviewing  progress  to  date. 

The  quality  of  each  BDIC  project  can 
only  be  as  good  as  the  student.  The  prog- 
ress reports  suggest  that  the  students  are 
very  good  indeed. 

A  student  concentrating  in  behavioral 
genetics  outlined  his  senior  thesis : 

"I  am  investigating  the  effects  of  prema- 
turity on  intelligence  and  I  plan  to  use  this 
research  to  examine  possible  prenatal  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  impairment  of  in- 
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tellectual  functioning.  Examinations  of  the 
genetic  factors  contributing  to  individual 
differences  in  intelligence  test  scores  have 
implicated  the  role  of  the  prenatal  environ- 
ment as  being  a  possible  cause  of  differ- 
ences between  identical  twins.  Particularly 
significant  are  methods  of  postnatal  care  of 
premature  infants  which  may  lead  to  avoid- 
able depressions  in  abilities  that  are  not 
observed  until  later  development." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  "two  cultures/' 
another  senior  planned  a  very  different  kind 
of  thesis: 

"In  studying  the  use  of  temporal  form 
and  spatial  form  in  modern  art  and  litera- 
ture, I  found  that  where  the  predominantly 
temporal  nature  of  classical  literature  and 
the  predominantly  spatial  nature  of  the 
classical  plastic  arts  have  in  the  past  segre- 
gated them,  developments  in  certain  modern 
novels  and  certain  modern  art  movements 
indicate  that  the  delineations  between  them 
are  no  longer  as  clear.  I  hope  by  means  of 
a  senior  honors  thesis  to  develop  this  hy- 
pothesis further  and  to  explore  the  causes, 
implications,  and  possibilities  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  this  trend." 

Sometimes  the  students  have  less  esoteric 
agendas.  One  pre-law  major  had  rather 
simple  expectations  when  he  entered  the 
program: 

"The  basic  goals  of  my  program  are :  to 
give  me  understanding  of  law  from  an  over- 
all point  of  view;  to  help  me  become  a  bet- 
ter person  so  that  when  I  become  an  attor- 
ney I  will  realize  that  law  must  never  be 
used  in  a  ruthless  and  immoral  fashion; 
and  to  give  me  something  to  look  forward 
to  over  the  summer,  because  my  remaining 
semesters  at  the  University  will  become  a 
welcome  adventure  and  not  a  tedious  grind 
in  which  my  only  goal  is  to  satisfy  irrele- 
vant requirements." 

BDIC  has  provided,  at  a  minimum,  some- 
thing to  brighten  the  summers  of  the  more 
than  300  students  who  have  participated  to 
date.  Most  of  the  223  faculty  who  have 
acted  as  sponsors  have  also  found  BDIC  a 
remedy  for  the  "tedious  grind."  The  per- 
sonal contract  a  BDIC  sponsorship  implies 


Ann  Sliski,  exobiology  major 


fs  both  flattering  and  challenging.  And 
any  traditional  academicians  have  been 
ttracted  by  the  aura  of  relevance  an  in- 
dividualized major  can  impart  to  what  many 
students  consider  are  "old  fashioned"  disci- 
plines. 

Not  only  have  the  students  brought  new 

Eierspectives  to  old  disciplines,  but  they  are 
Iso  articulate,  motivated,  and  very  demand- 
ing of  themselves.  One  student,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  in  a  report: 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  college  career, 
I'm  actually  seeking  out  books  I  want  to 
read.  I  find  myself  going  berserk  in  the  li- 
brary, taking  out  maybe  six  books  at  a 
(time.  .  .  . 

"This  semester  has  so  far  been  one  of 
sxploration  I've  never  experienced  before. 
[  find  myself  in  the  unique  position  (for  me) 
Df  working  the  hardest  for  things  which 
pave  no  academic  credit.  If  I  hadn't  defined 
this  semester  as  one  in  which  I  wanted  to 
investigate  my  interests  in  the  different 
areas  encouraged  by  BDIC,  I  don't  think  I 
would  have  become  a  student  advocate  or 
jone  through  the  hassles  and  effort  neces- 
sary to  work  in  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion Against  Discrimination.  In  fact,  I 
would  probably  have  done  neither,  having 
seen  too  conditioned  to  try  to  learn  not  only 
ust  from  books,  but  only  from  assigned 
30oks.  As  it  is,  I've  been  doing  more  read- 
ng  and  have  gotten  involved  in  more  out- 
side work  than  I've  ever  done  before." 

This  kind  of  student  is  every  teacher's 
dream;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
:aculty  members  gladly  add  the  responsi- 
bility of  BDIC  sponsorship  to  their  other 
duties. 

Faculty  interest  has  been  a  prime  factor 
n  BDIC's  growth,  since  only  two  BDIC 
itudents  are  allowed  to  each  teacher.  There 
ire  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  and  one  of  the 
asks  of  program  director  Arthur  Kinney 
s  to  secure  release  time  for  faculty  spon- 
ioring  more  than  three  students. 

Kinney,  working  with  several  students 
ind  colleagues  (W.  Leigh  Short  and  An- 
:hony  Borton  being  notable  among  the  lat- 
:er),  has  been  actively  involved  in  BDIC 
;ver  since  the  idea  for  it  first  originated  at 


the  1968  Student  Workshop  on  Activities 
Problems  conference,  commonly  known  as 
SWAP.  In  May  1970  the  program  was  ap- 
proved for  a  two  year  trial  period,  and  last 
spring  it  gained  permanent  endorsement  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  year,  UMass/ 
Boston  has  embarked  on  a  similar  program. 

Gaining  approval  for  BDIC  originally  had 
not  been  the  easiest  of  propositions.  Al- 
though the  program  is  straightforward 
enough,  its  implications  for  the  University 
as  a  whole  caused  some  initial  hesitation. 
Consider  for  example,  the  question  of  fac- 
ulty sponsorship.  Faculty  is  recruited  on  a 
15:1  ratio,  and  there  are  no  staffing  provi- 
sions for  a  proliferation  of  1:1  relationships, 
particularly  relationships  as  time-consuming 
as  BDIC  sponsorship. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  library  fa- 
cilities and  resources,  which  are  limited  and 
certainly  not  geared  to  the  demands  of  hun- 
dreds of  students  studying  independently. 

BDIC  is  also  a  challenge  to  the  basic 
academic  structure  of  the  University.  To 
whatever  extent  a  department's  strength  is 
based  on  required  courses,  to  that  extent 
BDIC  can  be  a  threat  to  the  status  quo.  In 
fact,  in  BDIC  each  student  and  teacher 
team  form  a  department  in  and  of  them- 
selves, and  this  could  have  serious  ramifica- 
tions. 

Right  now  there  are  four  interdisciplinary 
programs  developed  in  BDIC  which  could 
stand  on  their  own:  social  thought,  human 
services,  psychology  and  literature,  and  po- 
litical economics.  As  the  University  incor- 
porates BDIC  majors  into  its  general  offer- 
ings, it  can  overtax  its  resources  unless 
some  way  is  devised  to  identify  and  elimi- 
nate moribund  programs. 

But  BDIC  is  not  an  aberration.  It  reflects 
a  more  diversified  approach  to  education 
which  many  departments  have  adopted. 
There  are  an  increasing  number  of  "tracks" 
which  a  student  can  elect  in  pursuing  a 
traditional  major,  and  more  emphasis  on 
interdisciplinary  programs. 

Diversity  and  individuality  can  lead  to 
complications.  As  BDIC  students  embark 
upon  other  than  traditional  academic  pur- 
suits, the  question  arises  of  how  to  establish 


criteria  for  academic  credit.  Arthur  Kinney 
solves  the  problem  by  applying  his  philoso-l 
phy  of  education: 

"I  believe  that  education  equals  an  ex- 
perience plus  the  articulation  of  that  ex- 
perience," he  says.  "This  is  what  the  Uni- 
versity is  geared  to  provide." 

Recently  Kinney  had  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  posed  by  a  religion  major  who 
wished  to  get  academic  credit  for  medita- 
tion. In  a  previous  case  of  this  sort,  he  ad- 
vised the  student  to  leave  the  University 
and  become  a  monk.  This  time,  he  referred 
the  matter  to  several  student  consultants. 

Student  consultants  are  working  on  an- 
other problem,  one  which  has  ramifications 
outside  BDIC.  That  is,  what  does  one  do 
with  the  returning  intern? 

The  experience  of  working  off  campus 
for  a  year  can  be  the  turning  point  in  a 
student's  education,  and  many  BDIC  pro- 
grams build  in  off-campus  experience.  The 
fact  that  off -campus  experience  also  builds 
in  problems  came  to  Kinney's  attention  this 
year.  He  noticed  that  a  pre-law  major  who 
had  changed  from  an  indifferent  student 
into  an  enthusiastic  scholar  during  a  year's 
internship  in  a  law  office,  had  fallen  into 
old  habits  when  he  returned  to  campus. 
"The  total  responsibility  he  had  held  was 
gone,"  explained  Kinney,  "and  he  could  not 
duplicate  the  peak  experience." 

Further  investigation  showed  that  this 
student's  problem  was  not  unique.  Not  only 
is  it  shared  by  other  returning  UMass  in- 
terns, but  it  is  also  reflected  in  the  unease 
veterans  and  other  older  students  feel. 

Internships  aren't  new.  Antioch  College 
is  an  example  of  a  school  which  built  the 
concept  into  its  undergraduate  program 
long  ago.  Unfortunately,  the  post-internship 
depression  isn't  new  either.  Some  returning 
interns  feel  they  cannot  share  their  experi- 
ence off  campus,  that  no  one  would  under- 
stand; others  simply  do  not  want  to  share. 
Several  BDIC  students,  former  interns,  are 
working  as  consultants  exploring  the  prob- 
lem. 

Another  BDIC  problem  is  more  social  in 
character.  Students  tend  to  be  attracted  to 
BDIC  for  its  academic  potential,  but  many 
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have  found  the  absence  of  a  "normal"  ma- 
jor lonely.  In  order  to  build  a  more  con- 
genial atmosphere,  Kinney  is  pursuing  plans 
to  turn  Blaisdell  House  into  a  gathering 
place.  With  his  encouragement,  one  BDIC 
student  has  taken  on  a  project  of  decorating 
the  house  with  candid  photographs  of  BDIC 
students  and  making  the  hallway  into  a 
gallery. 

Kinney  is  delighted  with  the  project  and 
wants  to  help  people  get  to  know  each 
other.  To  this  end,  he  is  grouping  students 
by  areas  of  interest  to  provide  a  viable  ba- 
sis for  interaction.  Nevertheless,  he  foresees 
a  certain  problem. 

"How  do  we  bring  the  whole  group  to- 
gether without  modifying  the  uniqueness 
of  each  program?"  he  asks.  His  solution 
thus  far  is  to  write  personal  letters  to  each 
student  commenting  on  the  midterm  and 
final  reports. 

This  personalized  approach  has  its  draw- 
backs, especially  with  the  spartan  staff 
BDIC  now  boasts.  Kinney  is  proud  that 
there  is  only  an  administrative  assistant  and 
secretary  besides  himself.  "The  office  ought 
to  be  as  evolving  and  organic  as  any  proj- 
ect in  BDIC,"  he  says. 

In  fact,  Kinney  wishes  every  BDIC  proj- 
ect to  be  "evolving  and  organic,"  and  he 
is  dismayed  that  some  are  not.  For  example, 
there  is  the  BDIC  student  who  is  a  clima- 
tologist.  Before  joining  the  program  he 
built  a  weather  station  so  accurate  that 
Boston's  Logan  Airport  uses  it  to  confirm 
their  own  data.  Unfortunately  (as  far  as 
Kinney  is  concerned),  now  the  student 
doesn't  want  to  do  anything  else  but  build 
weather  stations. 

Sometimes  programs  are  outright,  rather 
than  nonevolving,  failures,  but  these  are 
relatively  rare.  In  any  event,  Kinney  would 
much  rather  talk  about  the  successes.  He 
points  with  pride  to  one  girl,  who,  when 
he  met  her  as  a  second  semester  sophomore, 
was  "almost  illiterate"  and  without  confi- 
dence. But  she  had  spent  a  summer  work- 
ing with  emotionally  disturbed  people  and 
found  what  she  wanted  to  do.  Referring  to 
one  man,  previously  unreachable,  she  said, 
"I  made  him  smile."  Under  BDIC  she  is  ma- 


joring in  learning  disabilities  and  now,  in 
her  senior  year,  she  is  in  Scotland  running 
a  house  for  profoundly  disturbed  people. 
Moreover,  through  the  program,  she  gained 
the  ability  to  articulate  what  she  is  doing 
and  why. 

This  example  illustrates  a  most  important 
point  about  BDIC  students.  While  they 
may  not  have  outstanding  academic  records 
(cumulative  averages  are  not  a  criterion  for 
admission  to  the  program),  they  display  a 
level  of  maturity  not  always  associated 
with  undergraduates. 

According  to  Kinney,  a  BDIC  student 
must  be  ambitious  (demonstrated  by  his 
ability  to  gain  admission),  introspective 
(the  required  reports  demand  that  he  ques- 
tion himself  and  his  courses),  and  self-con- 
fident. "He  has  to  be  able  to  say  'My  ma- 
jor is  as  good  as  any  other  major,' "  says 
Kinney. 

Intellectual  excitement  is  persuasive,  and 
reading  the  students'  reports  leads  an  ob- 
server to  say  that  BDIC  majors  are  even 
better  than  any  others.  For  example,  one 
married  veteran  in  the  program,  who  had 
been  a  war  correspondent  and  public  rela- 
tions manager  before  serving  in  the  Army 
in  psychological  warfare  and  public  infor- 
mation, is  exploring  the  Viet  Nam  war 
from  the  perspective  of  his  major,  public 
relations.  He  writes: 

"News  management,  propaganda,  public 
opinion,  feeding  ideologies,  internalization, 
selective  perception,  newspeak,  and  access 
to  information  are  the  internal  gears  of  any 
public  relations  campaign.  These  elements, 
and  more,  are  to  be  found  in  the  well  honed 
government  machine  which  managed  to 
conduct  a  ten-year  war  in  Asia  for  obscure 
reasons.  Viet  Nam  was  not  a  reaction  to  a 
Fort  Sumter,  USS  Maine  or  Pearl  Harbor — 
it  was  an  information  war,  fanned  by  press 
releases,  optimistic  reports  and  outright  lies 
that  propagandized  the  American  public 
to  believe  that  our  actions  were  honorable. 
The  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  history's  greatest 
public  relations  campaign." 

BDIC  majors  are  not  always  so  down  to 
earth.  In  fact,  one  girl  has  chosen  exobiol- 
ogy as  her  field — an  interdisciplinary  study 


of  extraterrestrial  life  drawing  on  astron- 
omy, physics,  chemistry,  biochemistry,  zool- 
ogy, geology,  and  microbiology. 

"The  exobiology  independent  study,"  she 
explains,  "assumes  that  if  there  is  life  on 
a  planet,  whether  in  a  higher  or  lower  form, 
there  will  exist  microorganisms.  Unless 
conditions  elsewhere  are  drastically  differ- 
ent, the  pre-life  and  early  life  forms  could 
be  similar  in  some  fundamental  ways  to  our 
own  life.  The  independent  work  is  trying  to 
ascertain  that  if  given  certain  conditions 
exist  elsewhere  (i.e.  Mars,  lower  tempera- 
ture, less  pressure,  minute  amounts  of  wa- 
ter and  ultraviolet  light)  what  type  of  mi- 
croorganism will  develop  to  use  the  sur- 
roundings to  the  best  advantage  and  pro- 
tect itself  against  conditions  hostile  to  it. 
Given  that  certain  energy  sources  and  pro- 
tection devices  work  on  earth,  could  they 
work  elsewhere  identically,  or  would  they 
have  to  be  modified.  The  study  in  no  way 
determines  the  existence  of  extraterrestrial 
life,  but  rather,  working  from  the  only  base 
point  available,  tries  to  determine  the  form 
an  extraterrestrial  microorganism  might 
take." 

Not  all  projects  are  so  ambitious.  Some 
produce  more  concrete  results  than  others. 
The  best  produce  an  educated  man  or 
woman.  As  one  student  wrote: 

"To  this  date,  my  career  at  the  Univer- 
sity can  be  said  to  resemble  a  funnel.  As  a 
freshman,  I  chose  courses  as  one  might 
taste  hors  d'oeuvres.  Now,  entering  my 
fourth  year,  I  have  narrowed  my  course  se- 
lections without  sacrificing  my  interests.  My 
progress  'through  the  funnel'  is  an  ongoing 
process  which  I  expect  to  continue  past 
graduation." 

BDIC  is  not  the  answer  for  every  stu- 
dent. Where  it  is  the  answer,  however,  it 
generates  a  level  of  enthusiasm  and  aca- 
demic achievement  which  bring  the  myths 
about  what  a  college  education  ought  to 
be  that  much  closer  to  reality. 
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Athletic  artistry 


Women's  gymnastics  is  body  language  at  a 
poetic  level,  athletics  transformed  into  an 
artistic  performance.  Behind  the  beauty  of 
the  performance  is  work  and  discipline — 
hours  in  the  gym,  year-round  weight- 
watching,  and  the  eternal  stretching,  bend- 
ing and  twisting. 

Last  year  the  UMass  women's  gymnastic 
team  was  second  in  the  eastern  regional 
collegiate  championships  and  fourth  in  the 
nationals;  several  individual  members  got 
top  national  and  regional  scores.  This  year 
the  team  is  nationally  ranked  and  definitely 
in  contention  for  national  honors,  according 
to  head  coach  Ginny  Evans.  The  season 
runs  from  February  to  April,  and  includes  a 
post-season  dual  meet  with  the  French 
Olympic  team  at  the  end  of  April. 

In  gymnastics  the  more  you  try  the 
higher  you  score — you  get  extra  points,  in 
other  words,  for  trying  and  succeeding — 
and  UMass  likes  to  try  harder.  The  coach 
explains:  "We  are  a  team  that  emphasizes 
high-level  performance — putting  in  twist- 
ing movements  and  risk  movements,  mak- 
ing it  a  more  exciting  routine  than  just 
meeting  the  minimum  requirements." 

There  is  a  consensus  approach  to  the 
team's  final  performance,  combining  inputs 
from  the  head  coach,  team  members,  assist- 
ant coach  Mike  Kasavana,  and  members  of 
the  UMass  dance  faculty,  including  Tony 
Crescione,  musical  director  and  composer 
for  the  University  Dancers. 

"It's  a  team  effort  in  many,  many  ways," 
Ginny  Evans  says,  "but  we  also  try  to 
emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  each  girl,  to 
preserve  her  individual  personality  in  her 
presentation." 

Text  by  Richard  Shanor. 
Photographs  by  Russell  Mariz  in  collabora- 
tion with  Gib  Fullerton  and  John  McCarthy. 
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They  come  from  many  parts  of  the  country, 
all  of  them  with  a  background  of  competi- 
tion, either  in  high  school  or  in  gymnastic 
clubs.  The  long  season  starts  in  September 
and  the  group  works  and  competes  solidly 
through  April.  Even  though  the  season  is 
over  in  May  and  final  exams  are  starting, 
the  dedicated  ones  still  work  out  in  the  gym 
until  school  is  over,  and  then  at  home  or  at 
gym  camps  through  the  summer  months. 
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Boardwalk  Journal 


DONALD  JUNKINS  'S3 

November  21, 1972 :  the  Massachusetts 
football  team  accepts  a  bid  from  the  1972 
Boardwalk  Bowl  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

November  23 :  Delaware  rejects  a  bid  to 
oppose  Massachusetts  in  the  Boardwalk 
Bowl  because  Massachusetts  is  not  "com- 
mensurate" with  their  rating. 

November  25:  Massachusetts  defeats 
Boston  College  28-7  at  Alumni  Stadium. 

November  26 :  University  of  California, 
Davis  accepts  a  bid  to  oppose  Massachu- 
setts in  the  Boardwalk  Bowl. 

December  9 :  Massachusetts  defeats  Cali- 
fornia, Davis  35-14  in  Atlantic  City. 

December  7,  2:00  p.m.  Alleghany  flight 
§795,  Bradley  Field  to  Philadelphia,  some- 
where over  Connecticut.  The  players  pass 
around  sports  sections  from  Boston  news- 
papers. The  Boston  Herald  describes  a  let- 
ter Paul  Metallo  had  written  to  Coach  Mac- 
Pherson  during  the  summer:  "Metallo,  after 
writing  how  he  had  kept  himself  in  shape 
and  discussing  other  football  matters,  then 
advised  his  coach  the  team  would  go 
through  the  season  at  least  at  an  8-2  mark 
and  go  to  a  bowl  game."  At  the  back  of 
the  plane  Metallo  slumps  in  his  seat  read- 
ing another  version  of  the  same  story. 

Metallo  (not  lifting  his  head) :  "I  ain't 
saying  another  thing." 

Across  the  aisle  quarterbacks  Pennington 
and  Tripucka  study  the  game  plan.  Coach 
Lord  does  a  crossword  puzzle.  Team  doctor 
Jim  Ralph  reads  a  Hartford  newspaper. 
Fullback  Dick  Cummings  stares  out  the 
window:  "Things  have  been  quiet  all  week. 
It's  building  inside.  I'm  really  psyched  up. 
We've  got  to  do  well." 

4:45  p.m.  on  the  bus  from  Philadelphia 
to  Atlantic  City,  crossing  the  Walt  Whit- 
man Bridge.  Wide  receiver  Steve  Schubert: 


"I  can't  tell  anything  from  watching  game 
films  except  that  they're  small,  have  speed, 
and  score  a  lot." 

6:30  p.m.  inside  Convention  Hall.  The 
ABC-TV  workmen  adjust  cameras  in  the 
balcony.  Hammering  booms  through  the 
empty  hall.  The  field  is  greenish  brown,  a 
rolled  natural  surface.  Someone  says  that 
there  was  a  dog  show  here  last  Sunday. 
Someone  else  can  smell  fertilizer.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts team  limbers  up.  Punts  resound 
like  cannons  going  off. 

Pennington:  "Some  glare  from  the  ceiling 
lights  but  the  only  time  you  look  up  is  a 
long  pass  or  a  kick.  The  turf  is  really  fast. 
The  only  thing  faster  is  Astroturf .  ...  I 
think  the  place  gets  you  high." 

Practice  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
shoulder  pads  and  shorts.  Near  the  end  the 
hitting  is  crisp,  almost  reckless. 

MacPherson:  "We've  asked  you  to  rev  it 
up  tonight.  We  had  to  keep  you  out  a  lit- 
tle late,  but  we've  been  practicing  loose 
since  Boston  College,  and  this  game  is  go- 
ing to  be  watched  by  more  people  than  all 
the  other  three  [bowl]  games  around  the 
country.  It's  a  matter  of  pride.  You've  got 
to  talk  with  one  another  about  this  game 
for  the  next  couple  of  days.  We  want  you 
in  your  rooms  tonight  at  11 :00,  and  lights 
out  by  11 :30.  Anybody  check  the  Masses 
tomorrow?  It's  a  holy  day,  men." 

Most  of  the  players  jog  off  the  field,  but 
Brooks,  Brown,  Roland,  Cunningham,  Dut- 
kanicz  and  Pennington  run  laps.  A  sports- 
writer  from  California  talks  to  MacPherson. 

MacPherson:  "You  know  what  we  expect 
— the  best.  We  feel  we  played  some  good 
ones  this  year,  but  Biggs  [the  Cal.  Davis 
quarterback]  would  get  our  vote  for  All- 
America  too.  We  hope  to  pick  him  out  in  a 
crowd.  Davis  is  extremely  well  coached — 
quick,  they  know  what  they're  doing.  Our 
game  is  to  stop  them  from  scoring  and  us  to 
score  like  hell.  I'm  concerned  about  getting 
to  Biggs  before  he  gets  rid  of  the  ball.  He 
does  a  great  job,  and  he's  accurate." 

Question :  "Would  you  have  preferred 
Delaware?" 

MacPherson :  "Not  if  they  don't  want  to 
play  us.  We'll  play  anybody." 


December  8,  9:00  a.m.,  a  conference 
room  of  the  Holiday  Inn.  MacPherson  in- 
terviewed by  ABC-TV  commentator  Bob 
Murphy  (radio-TV  announcer  for  the  New 
York  Mets),  and  color  man  Forrest  Eva- 
shevski  (former  head  coach  at  Iowa) : 

MacPherson:  "We  play  an  aggressive 
man  to  man  pass  defense,  rotating  Healy 
up  the  middle.  Biggs  is  quick — throws  all 
time  patterns.  We're  hoping  to  take  the 
short  game  away.  He's  under  three  seconds 
all  the  time  .  .  .  runs  when  he  has  to,  but 
he's  not  a  great  runner.  Most  of  their  pass- 
ing is  drop  back.  .  .  .  We  run  a  split 
backfield  set,  the  normal  pro  set.  We're  try- 
ing to  run  off  tackle,  sweep,  sprint  out.  We 
just  go  after  them  and  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
That's  the  thing  about  New  England  foot- 
ball. If  you  have  speed,  you  can  get  them." 

10:30  a.m.  Thousands  of  sea  gulls  stand 
vigil  on  the  sand  between  Kennedy  Plaza 
and  the  pounding  surf.  The  temperature  is 
50°.  Cal.  Davis  football  players  file  out  of 
Convention  Hall  in  gray  sweatsuits.  The 
surf  roars;  the  sea  gulls  screech.  Coaches' 
wives  stroll  along  the  Boardwalk.  Inside 
Convention  Hall,  the  Massachusetts  team 
practices.  Andy  Dutkanicz's  punts  go  fifty 
and  sixty  yards. 

MacPherson:  "What  a  Friday  punter! 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  men.  Next  year  we're 
going  to  play  some  Friday  games !" 

12 .-30  p.m.  Chamber  of  Commerce  lunch- 
eon for  Massachusetts  and  California. 
Players  and  coaches  of  both  teams  eat  at 
the  same  tables.  Conversation  with  Cal. 
Davis  offensive  tackle  Randy  Thomas:  "It 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  us.  We  had 
all  gone  home  for  Thanksgiving  and  had 
turned  in  our  gear.  Now  a  lot  of  seniors 
have  the  chance  to  play  another  game.  We 
want  to  represent  the  West.  A  lot  of  ratings 
favor  the  East.  Massachusetts  is  a  good 
team,  but  I  know  we  can  beat  them.  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  stop  our  passing 
game." 

Question:  "Didn't  College  of  the  Pacific 
stop  it?" 

Thomas  (smiling) :  "We  were  ahead  of 
Pacific  14-0.  They  had  one  runner  that 
gained  300  yards.  Size  makes  no  difference. 
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Metallo  rated  a  kiss  from  the  coach  .  .  . 

Every  team  in  our  league  was  bigger  than 
us.  We  beat  them  all.  At  University  of 
Pacific  I  played  against  a  guy  who  weighed 
275.  U  of  P  was  much  bigger  than  Massa- 
chusetts. The  key  to  our  defense  is  gang 
tackling.  We've  got  four  defensive  ends 
can  handle  Cummings." 

Question :  "What  do  you  think  of  Schu- 
bert?" 

Thomas :  "I  don't  think  any  receiver  has 
done  that  well  against  us.  I  personally 
:hink  Massachusetts  will  run  at  us — sweeps. 
[  don't  think  the  strength  of  our  team  is  de- 
fense. It's  offense.  When  you  consider  that 
University  of  Pacific  lost  to  Sonny  Sixkiller 
and  Washington  13-7,  and  we  scored  25 


points  on  U  of  P,  we  scored  more  than 
Washington.  I  think  Cal.  Davis  can  play 
anybody.  Another  interesting  thing  is  the 
scholarship  vs.  the  non-scholarship  team. 
It's  almost  a  competitive  force  in  itself. 
Everyone  at  Davis  plays  because  he  loves 
to  play  football.  I  played  on  a  scholarship 
team  at  Santa  Barbara  before  I  came  to 
Davis.  Here  the  caliber  of  student  and  the 
amount  of  academic  endeavor  is  higher.  We 
like  the  idea  of  playing  against  a  scholar- 
ship team.  We  also  like  the  idea  of  being 
an  underdog." 

Question:  "Do  you  think  you  are  an 
underdog?" 

Thomas :  "We  like  the  public  to  think 


we're  an  underdog,  but  we  know  we're 
not.  .  .  .  Our  program  isn't  regimented  at 
all.  The  responsibility  is  placed  on  the 
players.  What  we  do  the  night  before  the 
game  is  our  business.  The  coaches  are  part 
of  the  team  and  the  team  is  part  of  the 
coaches.  When  the  game  starts,  we're  all 
business.  I  really  trust  what  our  coaches 
say — what  we  should  do  during  the  game 
and  what  plays  to  call.  .  .  .  Our  head 
coach  [Jim  Socher]  has  a  personal  identifi- 
cation with  Bob  Biggs  because  he  too  was 
a  college  division  All-America  quarterback 
— at  Sacramento  State." 

Across  the  table.  Bob  Biggs  is  listening. 
He  says:  "What  I'm  worried  about  is  the 
short  sidelines,  people  being  forced  into  the 
stands.  The  short  end  zones  are  dangerous 
too.  I  just  hope  nobody  gets  hurt.  If  there's 
a  guy  right  on  you  and  he  pushes  you  into 
the  wall,  there's  no  way  out  of  it,  you're 
going  to  get  hurt.  .  .  .  It's  in  our  favor  if 
a  team  blitzes  because  we  have  six  or  seven 
receivers." 

Question :  "You  mean  four  or  five  don't 
you?" 

Biggs  (smiling) :  "Potentially  we  have 
plenty.  Usually  because  a  team  thinks  we 
are  going  to  pass  we  catch  them  off  bal- 
ance. But  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  our 
offensive  line." 

After  the  meal  Dick  MacPherson  tells 
everyone  that  Massachusetts  is  glad  to  be 
there.  Jim  Socher  says  that  the  passing 
game  will  decide  it:  "There's  no  three  yards 
and  a  cloud  of  dust  here.  We're  going  to 
have  an  exciting  ball  game." 

December  9,  8:25  a.m.  The  Cal.  Davis 
band  in  cowboy  hats  marches  up  the 
Boardwalk  toward  Convention  Hall.  Over- 
cast. On  the  Million  Dollar  Pier,  the  neon 
sign  says  47°.  Cal.  Davis  fans  appear  on 
balconies  and  yell  encouragement.  An  occa- 
sional old  woman  with  a  shopping  bag, 
thousands  of  sea  gulls  standing  motionless 
on  the  sand  in  front  of  the  Kennedy  Plaza. 
The  frozen  custard  shop  is  closed.  A  light 
glows  behind  a  sign  claiming  that  prices 
are  slashed  50%. 

9:30  a.m.,  the  pre-game  meal.  Charlie 
Bradshaw,  former  manager,  plays  "Califor- 
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nia  Here  I  Come,  Right  Back  Where  I 
Started  From"  on  the  piano.  Tim  Berra, 
Metallo,  Pennington,  Palau,  Mullen,  Schu- 
bert, Tripucka  are  at  one  table. 

Berra :  "The  whole  clan  is  coming.  I 
hope  they  don't  maul  my  father  [Yogi 
Berra]  so  he  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  enjoy 
it." 

MacPherson  comes  over  and  asks  Mark 
Palau,  the  kicker :  "How  much  more  dis- 
tance do  you  think  you  get  inside  the  hall?" 

Tripucka:  "Five  yards."  Everybody  laughs. 

Palau:  "It  goes  pretty  good."  Palau  asks 
about  game  tickets,  MacPherson  tells  him 
that  they  are  on  the  way,  walks  over  to 
other  tables. 


10:15  a.m.,  pre-game  meetings.  Coach 
Lord  (offensive  line) :  "The  first  play  on  the 
goal  line  is  the  63  fly  trap.  .  .  .  They're 
anticipating  a  sweep  on  the  first  play  so 
we'll  run  a  trap  handback." 

Coach  Maxwell  (receivers) :  "The  sound 
reverberates  in  Convention  Hall  so  make 
sure  you  line  up  properly.  ...  If  they  go 
into  a  strong  safety  blitz,  you'll  get  a  white 
call.  .  .  ." 

Coach  Lord :  "On  the  point  after  touch- 
down and  field  goal  they  have  an  overload. 
The  most  important  thing,  Gary  and  Wal- 
ter, we  block  down  on  the  tackle  and  re- 
lease. .  .  ." 

10:45  a.m.,  a  conversation  with  Tim 


Berra:  "It  doesn't  help  to  get  upset  with 
your  teammates.  I  get  upset  with  myself 
because  you  should  do  things  right  all  the 
time,  and  I  get  upset  when  I  don't.  You 
gotta  do  it.  Only  if  I  have  the  feeling  I 
could  have  gone  farther  do  I  get  upset.  It's 
just  in  me." 

Question :  "That  move  you  made  against 
Boston  College  when  you  scored — were  you 
aware  that  you'd  be  free  when  you  turned?" 

Berra :  "It  was  great.  I  saw  the  guy  com- 
ing up  and  I  just  saw  him  pivot  and  I  knew 
I  faked  him.  I'm  nervous  today  for  some 
reason.  I  just  hope  we  beat  the  heck  out 
of  those  guys.  I  really  want  to  do  well.  I 
think  our  guys  are  tense.  They  want  to  do 


but  Pennington  got  advice  instead 
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the  job.  It's  starting  to  build  right  now." 

11:15  a.m.  walking  into  Convention  Hall 
with  the  quarterbacks: 

Pennington  to  Tripucka:  "Mark,  we  get 
this  game  over,  and  shower,  and  go  home." 

Tripucka:  "Not  me.  I'm  staying." 

Pennington:  "I've  got  four  papers  to 
write  for  next  Wednesday." 

MacPherson  walks  on  the  field  with  his 
three  quarterbacks.  Starting  on  the  east 
goal  line  they  walk  the  length  of  the  field, 
stopping  every  three  or  four  yards  to  dis- 
cuss game  situations  and  play  selection: 

MacPherson:  "OK,  we're  on  the  fifteen. 
First  play  of  the  game.  The  ball  is  on  the 
left  hash.  I'm  thinking  of  red  51.  We  don't 
( have  to  be  concerned  with  double  coverage 
on  Steve  [Schubert]  because  we  go  to  Timmy 
;  [Berra] .... 

"OK.  We're  on  their  10  yard  line,  sec- 
ond and  8.  Be  alert  for  the  aggressives  and 
the  quarterback  sneak.  Here  we  are,  six 
yard  line,  third  and  four.  We'll  kick  a  field 
;oal  on  the  next  play.  What's  the  call?" 

Tripucka:  "291." 

Kelliher:  "241  trap  handback." 

Pennington :  "38  veer,  split  end  reverse" 
'pitch  to  Schubert]. 

MacPherson :  "I  love  it,  Piel.  Beautiful 
rail.  If  we  miss,  we  still  have  the  kick. 
^Jice  call." 

1:50  p.m.,  the  Massachusetts  locker 
oom.  The  assistant  coaches.  Captain  Clar- 
ince  Brooks  walk  around,  shake  hands  with 
:he  other  players.  Cummings  looks  out  the 
/vindow,  breathing  like  a  bull.  Two  or  three 
Dlayers  cough  from  the  hot,  stuffy  field. 

The  music  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Irifts  up  from  the  field.  MacPherson  walks 
nto  the  dressing  room:  "Shut  the  doors. 
Will  you  please?  Everybody  knows  the  fel- 
lows being  introduced  on  TV,  right?  Every- 
pody  down  on  one  knee.  Take  about  a  min- 
ite.  Think  about  a  win,  men,  we  need  it 
jadly.  .  .  .  OK  men,  on  the  field  goal 
ittempts,  if  we  hit  the  mike  [suspended 
rom  the  ceiling]  it's  the  same  situation  all 
)ver  again.  If  you  touch  the  stage  and  come 
)ack  out,  you're  an  ineligible  receiver. 
Ve're  going  to  have  a  lot  of  commercials 
oday  so  quarterbacks  come  over  to  the 


bench.  We're  starting  with  the  242  bronc. 
If  they  come  out  in  a  44  we're  checking  off 
to  a  quarterback  sneak.  Men,  this  is  what 
it's  all  about.  This  is  a  game  of  emotion, 
and  when  we've  been  ready  we've  done 
well.  You  fellows  deserve  to  have  a  lot  of 
confidence.  Go  after  them  and  after  them 
and  after  them  and  after  them.  Let's  have  a 
lot  of  pride.  .  .  .  This  is  what  we  wanted, 
right  men?" 

Players :  "Yes  sir !  Yes  sir !" 

2:05  p.m.,  Massachusetts  kicks  off  to 
Cal.  Davis.  Biggs  completes  one  pass  but 
Massachusetts  holds.  Berra  runs  the  punt 
back  to  the  Massachusetts  40.  On  the 
ninth  play  Pennington  passes  to  Berra  for 
the  touchdown.  Palau  converts.  Massachu- 
setts 7 — Cal.  Davis  0. 

Berra:  "They  were  playing  bump  and 
run  and  there  was  no  way  he  could  cover 
me." 

Biggs  is  intercepted  by  Healy  who  runs 
to  the  Davis  27.  Pennington  passes  to  Schu- 
bert, runs  Cummings  twice  and  sneaks 
to  the  10.  MacPherson  sends  in  the  split 
end  reverse  and  Schubert  scores.  Palau  con- 
verts. Massachusetts  14 — Davis  0. 

Palau:  "The  ball  feels  good.  It's  a  good 
ball.  If  you  kick  a  balloon  it  veers." 

Defensive  back  Bobby  Parrott:  "They're 
not  doing  anything  different.  We  had  a 
good  rush  on.  It's  real  hot  out  there." 

Linebacker  Doug  Winslow :  "It's  beauti- 
ful. A  perfect  scouting  report.  We're  having 
a  little  trouble  with  the  off  tackle — we 
haven't  figured  it  out  yet." 

Roland  fumbles.  Pennington:  "There  was 
a  little  problem  with  the  handoff.  I  think 
it  was  a  little  low  and  Phil  reached  for  it. 
My  fault.  Then  the  ball  was  between 
everybody's  legs  and  no  one  saw  it." 

Linebacker  Dennis  Kiernan:  "You've  al- 
ways got  to  play  the  run  first.  I  wish  they'd 
run  on  us  every  play.  I  don't  like  teams  that 
pass  all  the  time.  This  is  like  Atlantic  City 
in  the  summertime.  I  wish  I  had  my  bath- 
ing suit  on." 

MacPherson  sends  in  the  halfback  pass 
(Metallo  to  Pennington)  and  Pennington 
scores.  Extra  point  blocked.  Massachusetts 
20 — Davis  0. 


Biggs  completes  a  pass  to  the  Massachu- 
setts 22,  but  on  the  next  play  Kiernan  in- 
tercepts. 

Kiernan:  "I  was  plugging  back  there." 

Berra:  "Piel!  Another  touchdown  before 
the  half!" 

Pennington:  "Two  more  touchdowns  be- 
fore the  half!" 

Schubert :  "It's  hot  here  on  the  sidelines 
but  out  there  you  don't  think  about  it.  .  .  . 
Mostly  single  coverage.  The  free  safety's 
there — he  just  hangs  around." 

Biggs  throws  a  touchdown  pass  with 
two  minutes  remaining  in  the  half.  Massa- 
chusetts 20 — Davis  7. 

Half  time,  the  Massachusetts  locker  room: 
No  oranges,  cokes  or  water  (promised  by 
Hall  officials).  Jim  Queeney  takes  cough 
medicine  from  Dr.  Ralph.  Trainer  Vic 
Keedy  tapes  Metallo  and  Queeney.  Players 
sprawl  in  groups  around  the  room. 

MacPherson  to  the  quarterbacks :  "242 
is  all  right.  .  .  .  Piel,  on  the  split  end 
streak,  send  the  tight  end  across.  .  .  ." 

A  game  official  pokes  his  head  in:  "Three 
minutes." 

MacPherson:  "Hey,  listen  men!  What's 
the  score?" 

Players:  "20-7." 

MacPherson:  "It's  our  ball,  so  let's  take 
it  and  stuff  them." 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  period,  Califor- 
nia scores.  Massachusetts  20 — Cal.  Davis  14. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  period  MacPherson 
sends  in  Tripucka  at  quarterback.  On  the 
eighth  play  Metallo  goes  off  right  tackle 
for  the  touchdown.  Tripucka  passes  to 
Berra  for  the  two  point  conversion.  Massa- 
chusetts 28 — Cal.  Davis  14. 

Biggs  takes  Cal.  Davis  to  the  50  yard 
line  in  five  plays  but  throws  an  intercep- 
tion to  Parrott  who  runs  58  yards  for  the 
touchdown.  Palau  converts.  Massachusetts 
35 — Davis  14. 

With  six  minutes  to  play,  Metallo  goes 
in  on  defense  (he  has  gained  129  yards 
rushing,  12  yards  on  a  pass,  scored  two 
touchdowns  and  passed  to  Pennington  for 
another).  Metallo  makes  three  tackles  and 
knocks  down  a  pass. 

On  the  sidelines,  Pennington  happily 
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shouts  at  Tripucka :  "You  aren't  even  dirty 
— that's  what  bothers  me !"  Final  score, 
Massachusetts  35 — Cal.  Davis  14. 

At  midfield,  MacPherson  accepts  the 
Boardwalk  Bowl  trophy,  a  plaque  inscribed, 
"NCAA  Division  I  Eastern  College  Cham- 
pions." 

The  Massachusetts  locker  room.  Mac- 
Pherson shouts :  "Mark  turned  it  all  around 
for  us !  Number  15 !  Who  is  that  guy?  Nice 
job  Tim  Edwards.  You  did  a  heck  of  a  job 
on  those  bootlegs.  Where's  Paul  St.  Onge? 
Did  he  stick  him  on  the  61  play?" 

Captain  Clarence  Brooks  stands  on  a 
chair  and  gives  the  game  ball  to  Tim  Berra. 

Berra :  "This  one's  going  to  a  guy  who 
made  everybody's  season  great,  including 
mine — Billy  Hanifan." 

Brooks  presents  another  game  ball  to 
Bill  Smith,  a  trainer,  and  the  players  sing 
a  few  bars  of  the  Marine  Hymn. 

Brooks  gives  another  ball:  "A  great  job — 
he  came  on  like  gangbusters  at  the  end  of 
the  season:  Richie  Cronin.  We  have  two 
more  balls  to  give,  but  we  don't  have  them 
yet,  and  they  go  to  Dennis  Cunningham 
and  Jim  Queeney."  More  cheers. 

MacPherson:  "Gimme  the  plaque,  men." 
He  leaves  for  the  press  conference  on  the 
east  balcony. 

At  the  press  conference.  MacPherson: 
"Piel  was  having  a  good  game  at  first,  but 
then  he  was  hurrying  his  throws.  He  was 
looking  at  the  rush.  ...  I  was  just  trying 
to  stick  with  Piel  and  hoping  he'd  get  it 
back,  but  he  didn't.  So  Mark  deserved  his 
shot.  That  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
game.  Piel  has  a  lot  of  confidence  in  Mark." 

How  does  Davis  compare  to  the  Yankee 
Conference?  "They  do  so  well  with  the 
passing  game  that  that's  new  to  us.  The 
best  group  of  receivers  and  passers  we 
faced.  .  .  .  Biggs  is  an  All-America  quar- 
terback." 

What  about  the  fact  that  only  2,900  peo- 
ple attended?  "Hell,  I'm  from  Old  Town, 
Maine.  That's  more  people  than  in  my 
home  town." 

What  about  Delaware?  "I  would  have 
liked  to  have  played  them.  I  think  we're 
'commensurate.'  " 


6:00  p.m.,  the  Massachusetts  victory 
buffet.  Circular  tables  seating  ten  people 
each  spread  over  a  huge  dining  room:  stu- 
dents, parents,  players,  wives,  coaches, 
friends.  Charlie  Bradshaw  plays  the  piano. 
MacPherson  stands  on  a  chair  and  an- 
nounces that  senior  Paul  Metallo  was 
chosen  by  ABC-TV  sportscasters  as  the 
outstanding  offensive  player  of  the  game.  It 
brings  to  the  University  a  $1000  scholar- 
ship from  the  Chevrolet  Division  of  the 
General  Motors  Company  in  Metallo's 
name.  The  crowd  yells  for  a  speech. 

Metallo:  "I  hope  that  they  give  it  to 
some  fat  little  ItaUan  from  Pittsfield." 

MacPherson  stands  up  again  and  an- 


nounces that  sophomore  linebacker  Dennis 
Kiernan  was  chosen  as  the  outstanding  de- 
fensive player  of  the  game,  which  brings 
to  the  University  another  $1000  scholarship 
in  Kiernan's  name.  MacPherson  praises 
Dennis  and  the  crowd  yells  for  a  speech. 
Kiernan  looks  at  MacPherson.  Every- 
body is  laughing  because  Dennis  is  shy. 
Dennis  finally  laughs :  "Everything  he  said 
is  true."  Laughter.  Cheers.  "I  wish  they 
gave  me  a  Chevrolet  and  the  money." 

Don  Junkins  set  the  UMass  football  record 
for  pass  interceptions  in  one  season  when, 
in  1952,  he  made  eight  interceptions  in 
eight  games. 
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Varsity  Review 


DICK  PAGE 

Sports  Information  Director 


Midway  through  another  ambitious  sched- 
ule. Jack  Leaman's  squad,  consisting  pri- 
marily of  underclassmen,  is  making  its  bid 
for  top  New  England  basketball  honors. 
Capt.  Tom  McLaughlin  and  junior  Al  Skin- 
ner head  the  list  of  five  lettermen  return- 
ing from  last  year's  14-12  team,  helped  out 
by  a  quartet  of  sophomores  who  sparked 
the  f rosh  to  a  15-1  record  a  year  ago :  John 
Murphy,  Tom  Gillams,  Bill  Endicott  and 
Jim  Burke. 

The  team  just  missed  getting  off  to  a 
spectacular  start  when  a  last-second  field 
goal  gave  West  Virginia  a  one  point  home 
victory  in  the  University's  first  game  of 
the  season.  Following  rather  easy  wins  over 
St.  Anselm's  and  Rhode  Island,  the  Minute- 
men  fell  apart  late  in  a  game  at  Storrs  to 
drop  a  71-68  decision  to  UConn.  Against  a 
super-talented  Harvard  squad  at  the  Cage, 
however,  a  great  team  performance  brought 
the  University  a  74-70  win. 

A  trip  to  Detroit  for  the  Motor  City 
Classic  resulted  in  a  68-61  win  over  East- 
ern Michigan  and  a  75-59  loss  to  host  team 
Detroit  in  the  championship  game.  After  a 
very  lethargic  performance  in  a  72-70  loss 
to  Boston  U.  in  the  first  game  of  the  new 
year,  the  squad  started  jelling  with  impres- 
sive wins  over  Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and 
Springfield.  The  victory  over  the  Quakers 
in  the  Palestra  in  Philadelphia  was  the  first 
home  loss  in  four  years  for  that  nationally 
iranked  Ivy  League  team. 

As  the  season  draws  to  a  close,  Leaman's 
squad  has  an  opportunity  for  a  strong  fin- 
ish as  they  play  eight  of  the  last  14  games 
In  the  friendly  confines  of  the  Cage.  Al- 
though Connecticut  and  Boston  University 
were  at  the  top  of  the  YanCon  standings  at 


the  mid-semester  break,  both  the  Minute- 
men  and  Rhode  Island  are  expected  to  make 
a  great  run  for  the  championship  during 
February.  If  UMass  is  going  to  do  it,  de- 
fense will  be  the  key. 

In  commenting  on  the  first  part  of  the 
season.  Coach  Leaman  said,  "Our  overall 
inexperience  has  hurt  in  a  couple  of  games. 
And  losing  three  games  on  the  road  by  a 
total  of  six  points  was  the  difference  be- 
tween a  good  beginning  and  a  super  start." 

"If  we  can  continue  to  believe  in  our- 
selves," he  added,  "I  think  this  can  develop 
into  one  of  my  better  squads." 

As  the  winter  season  draws  to  a  close, 
baseball  coach  Dick  Bergquist  '57  has  been 
eyeing  the  calendar.  From  March  26-31  the 
Minutemen  will  travel  to  the  West  Coast 
for  the  first  time  to  participate  in  the  pres- 
tigious Riverside  National  Intercollegiate 
Baseball  Tournament  in  California,  and 
Bergquist  has  been  working  tirelessly  for  the 
past  eight  months  to  raise  the  necessary 
transportation  money.  He  was  successful, 
thanks  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  players 
and  the  generosity  of  alumni  working 
through  the  Bullpen  Club. 

The  tournament  is  called  "the  best  in 
college  baseball,"  and  this  year's  eight-team 
field  includes  the  number  one  and  two  na- 
tional ranked  teams,  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  Arizona  State, 
along  with  Stanford,  last  year's  champion. 
Vanderbilt,  Washington  State,  Hawaii  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside 
complete  the  roster. 
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Something  lost. 
Something  gained 


ELAINE  SIEGEL  MARKS  '56 

When  I  went  to  school,  in  the  fifties,  the 
student  body  was  a  warm  and  friendly 
group,  not  much  involved  with  the  things 
of  the  mind,  but  deeply  concerned  about 
things  of  the  heart  or  pocketbook. 

At  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
those  days,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of 
campus  community.  The  "C"  store  was  the 
hub  of  life,  and  Saturday  nights  were  theme 
party  nights.  Friday  afternoon  meant 
T.G.I.F.  parties  and  polka  times  at  the 
Quonset.  Dormitory,  sorority,  or  fraternity 
life  was  all-encompassing — except,  of 
course,  for  classes. 

The  University  is  a  very  different  place 
now,  and  its  students  are  very  different 
people.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  last  No- 
vember when  my  husband  Paul  and  I  and 
another  alumni  couple  attended  a  conference 
— more  of  a  retreat,  actually — in  the  Berk- 
shires  with  200  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministrators from  UMass.  The  conference, 
called  SWAP,  is  an  annual  event.  This 
year  it  dealt  with  the  role  of  the  University 
in  the  community.  We  were  the  first  alumni 
ever  invited. 

I  saw  a  new  world — a  new  student — a 
new  University.  Participation  was  para- 
mount and  contribution  was  total.  Students 
were  intelligent  and  terribly  serious  as  they 
stressed  the  application  of  learning  to  ex- 
perience and,  in  general,  analyzed  the  rele- 
vance of  education. 

"Relevance"  didn't  haunt  us  in  the  fifties. 
I,  for  one,  rarely  read  a  newspaper  unless 
it  was  a  course  requirement.  I  studied  some 
but  spent  much  more  time  being  "active"  or 
playing  bridge.  The  University  was  for  me 
a  real  home,  and  I  was  a  contributing  mem- 
ber of  that  family. 


At  SWAP  we  saw  the  attempt  at  another 
kind  of  community,  perhaps  because  the 
kind  of  community  we  had  known  is  no 
longer.  One  girl  told  me,  "The  major 
things  I  have  found  at  the  University  are 
loneliness  and  apathy."  Another  said  that 
the  administration  building  is  so  threaten- 
ing that  she  would  leave  her  problem  un- 
answered rather  than  walk  inside. 

This  doesn't  sound  like  a  fire-breathing 
radical.  I  wonder  if  there  really  are  any  fire- 
breathers  on  campus.  The  militant  attitude 
of  the  young  which  frightens  and  confuses 
so  many  wasn't  evident  at  SWAP.  But  the 
kind  of  involvement  of  students  with  issues 
outside  the  campus  which  shakes  up  the 
public  was  the  theme  of  the  conference. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  based  on 
what  I  saw  that  weekend,  that  we  are  un- 
prepared to  deal  with  today's  young  in  the 
light  of  our  own  experience  at  college.  Nor 
can  we  relate  to  them  by  reading  about 
them.  We  have  to  listen  to  them,  and  once 
we  do  we  see  that  their  concerns  are  the 
concerns  of  every  educated  human  being 
in  the  world. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  students  at 
SWAP  were  models  of  perfection.  They 
were  a  bit  awkward  socially  and  had  trou- 
ble handling  us  and  even  each  other.  We 
had  found  that  so  easy  in  the  fifties. 
There  was  an  undercurrent  of  racial  un- 
rest and  impatience  at  SWAP.  In  the  fifties, 
we  had  had  no  such  conflicts. 

In  three  days  we  heard  little  laughter. 
Education  at  the  University  today  is  very 
serious  business — almost  too  serious.  The 
quality  of  program  and  the  calibre  of  stu- 
dent is  so  much  higher  than  when  we  were 
in  school  that  the  students  take  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  University  for  granted. 
They  are  constantly  searching  for  new 
meaning,  and  some  have  found  it.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  kids  who  planned  their 
own  academic  programs  was  infectious. 

But  other  students  still  doubt  the  basic 
structure.  They  question  course  require- 
ments and  the  allocation  of  resources  and 
the  role  of  the  faculty.  They  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  faculty  are  not  available  to 
students  but  are  doing  research,  why  are 


they  teachers?  We  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  asking  such  a  question.  In  the 
fifties,  course  requirements  were  prescribed. 
We  knew  just  what  we  had  to  take  and  we 
would  never  have  wanted  to  participate  in 
such  decisions.  We  would  not  have  known 
where  to  begin. 

We  let  the  University  take  care  of  our 
academic  responsibilities  and  the  world 
outside  take  care  of  itself.  Now  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  the  other  way.  In  fact,  at 
one  point  during  SWAP  someone  tried  to 
turn  the  group's  attention  to  the  kinds  of 
concerns  familiar  to  us  in  the  fifties. 

"We  need  more  students  helping  stu- 
dents right  here,  before  we  can  go  out 
there,"  a  girl  said. 

"The  campus  is  out  there,"  was  her  an- 
swer. 

Life  styles  were  not  a  concern  at  SWAP. 
Long  ago,  apparently,  it  had  been  decided 
that  those  were  individual  not  institutional 
decisions.  Few  mandates  like  those  we  used  i 
to  receive  now  come  down  from  above.  In 
contrast,  ours  had  been  a  generation  easily 
led.  Restrictions  such  as  curfew  caused  us 
annoyance  but  rarely  did  we  wonder  at  the 
University's  role  in  setting  our  life  styles. 
Yes,  we  were  happy  not  having  to  really 
decide. 

Now,  please  understand,  I  loved  it.  I 
probably  would  not  have  changed  it  if  I 
had  the  chance.  For  the  fifties  it  was  the 
appropriate  place  for  me.  It  was  all  I  had 
read  about  college  life  and,  though  limited 
in  educational  resources,  the  University  ex- 
hibited real  potential. 

Now  the  University  has  realized  that  po- 
tential, with  the  help  of  the  kind  of  stu- 
dent we  met  at  SWAP.  He  may  not  always 
be  right,  but  he  is  aware.  He  may  not  ex- 
press himself  as  we  did,  but  express  him- 
self he  will.  He  is  so  bright,  so  a  part  of 
the  world  that  he  may  frighten  some.  He 
not  only  looks  different,  he  is  different.  He 
may  have  lost  the  special  spirit  we  used  to 
have  but  he  has  gained  too.  He  is  right  for 
his  time. 

Elaine  Marks,  a  former  school  teacher,  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Colleges 
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The  Classes  Report 


rhe  following  information  was  received  by  the 
ilumni  office  before  January  2, 1973. 

Please  note  a  change  in  policy.  In  the  case 
f  married  alumni,  notes  will  be  listed  under 
he  husband's  class  unless  there  is  more  than 

three  year  time  span  between  his  class  and 
tis  wife's.  If  there  is  more  than  a  three  year 
pan,  the  information  will  be  printed  under 
10th  the  husband's  and  wife's  classes. 

918 

Aajor  General  John  J.  Maginnis  was  recently 
tresented  with  the  Medal  of  Honor  of  the 
Town  of  Charleville-Mezieres  and  at  the  same 
ime  was  made  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
own,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  role  in  liber- 
ting  the  town  from  Nazi  domination  in  Sep- 
ember  1944. 

'he  Twenties 

'art  F.  "Tiff"  Williams  '27,  vice-president  and 
;eneral  manager  of  Walnut  Hill  Cemeteries  in 
'ouncil  Bluffs,  la.,  has  retired  after  45  years. 
Mr.  Williams  and  his  wife  have  moved  to  To- 
»do,  Ohio  to  live  near  their  children  and 
randchildren. 

Holton  S.  Pease  '29  has  retired  to  Tampa, 
la.  after  spending  his  working  years  as  a 
oultry  man  and  vegetable  grower  in  Wilbra- 
,am,  Mass.  He  has  three  sons  and  four  grand- 
hildren. 


lie  Thirties 

ys  Villiam  B.  Drew  '30,  head  of  the  department 
f  botany  and  plant  pathology  at  Michigan 
tate  University,  is  a  member  of  a  commission 
ponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
3  study  the  problem  of  defoliation  in  Viet 
Jam.  Shirley  Upton  Drew  '31  lives  on  a  ranch 
1  Carpenteria,  Cal.  where  she  raises  avo- 
ados  and  horses.  Mrs.  Drew  has  also  been 
ngaged  in  the  building  and  managing  of 
partments  for  students  in  Isla  Vista,  Cal. 
H.  Sidney  Vaughan  '30  and  his  wife,  the 
Drmer  Margaret  Ohlwiler  '32,  have  moved 
3    Heritage    Village    in    Southbury,    Coim. 


Leopold  "Talc"  Bridge  '31,  a  counseling  psy- 
chologist for  the  Veterans  Administration,  has 
retired  after  35  years  of  Federal  service. 

Frank  A.  Batstone  '34  recently  retired  after 
20  years  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  having  worked  in  re- 
gional offices  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
He  now  resides  in  Norwood,  N.J.  and  is  re- 
tained by  HUD  as  a  consultant  on  environ- 
mental matters. 

Dr.  Theodore  F.  Cooke,  Jr.  '34  has  been 
named  director  of  scientific  services  for  Amer- 
ican Cyanamid  Co.'s  chemical  research  divi- 
sion at  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Research  Labora- 
tories. Dr.  Cooke,  who  joined  the  company  in 
1940,  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  and 
holds  several  dye  and  pigment  patents.  In 
1972  he  received  the  Honor  Scroll  Award  of 
the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Chemists. 

Alden  R.  Eaton  '36  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg  in  Virginia. 

Robert  Patrick  Cleason  '38  is  director  of  en- 
vironmental health  and  safety  at  UMass. 

The  Forties 

Virginia  Little  Colby  '40  is  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet,  "Memorabilia  for  Posterity,  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,"  the  first  publication 
of  the  Boscawen  Historical  Society.  For  the 
last  six  years,  since  her  retirement  from  the 
Concord,  N.H.  business  office  of  New  England 
Telephone,  she  has  been  a  fourth  grade  teacher 
at  the  Memorial  School,  Belmont,  N.H. 

lona  Mae  Reynolds  '41  has  been  appointed 
associate  director  of  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  with  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  student  activities.  lona  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  veterinary  and  an- 
imal sciences  and  has  been  on  the  UMass  fac- 
ulty since  1951. 

Capt.  Marie  B.  Kelleher  '42  retired  from  the 
Navy  last  year  and  in  September  1972  became 
vice-president  for  personnel  with  the  United 
Services  Automobile  Association  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Dr.  Libby  Kerlin  Falk  '44,  currently  director 
for  professional  services  at  the  Bancroft 
School,  Haddonfield,  N.J.,  was  a  visiting  lec- 
turer in  the  graduate  school  of  education,  Le- 
high University,  for  the  fall  1972  semester. 
She  is  a  specialist  in  the  fields  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, and  school  psychology,  and  a  published 
author  in  her  field. 


Robert  L.  Young  '44  has  been  named  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Maryland  Consortium  of 
Health  Sciences,  Inc.  He  has  served  as  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Consortium  for  the  past 
year  and  was  the  first  staff  person  to  be  hired. 

Russell  T.  Clarke  '46  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  for  poultry  operation  at  the  Central 
Soya  Co.  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  He  joined  the 
company  in  1963  and  has  been  general  man- 
ager since  1965. 

Milton  R.  Bass  '47  has  published  his  third 
novel.  The  Doctor  Who  Made  House  Calls, 
with  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Entertainment  ed- 
itor, critic  and  columnist  for  the  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle,  he  is  also  a  free-lance  writer 
and  author  of  Jory  and  Force  Red.  Mr.  Bass  is 
a  consultant  to  the  Ford  Foundation  on  edu- 
cational television  and  has  served  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  Broadcasting. 

George  Epstein  '48,  materials  specialist  at 
the  Aerospace  Corp.,  El  Segundo,  Cal.,  has 
been  named  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
elected  vice-president  of  the  IRI  Corp.,  a  real 
estate  investment  organization  in  Beverly 
Hills.  He  is  also  serving  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  Plastics  Engineers,  Southern  Califor- 
nia Section  and  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trade 
Technical  College  and  to  the  editorial  board 
of  Adhesive  Age  magazine. 

Gilbert  H.  Porter  '49  graduated  last  Decem- 
ber from  the  advanced  management  program 
of  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  He  is  director  of  re- 
search for  Agway,  Inc.  of  De  Witt,  N.Y. 

1950 

Robert  W.  Fox,  Jr.  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  director  of  person- 
nel at  Hampshire  College.  Formerly,  he  was 
assistant  personnel  director  of  Connecticut 
Valley  Hospital,  Middletown,  Conn. 

William  Lieberwirth  is  associate  director  of 
operations  planning  at  the  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Springfield. 

Francis  P.  Lucier  has  been  named  president 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Black  and  Decker  Manufacturing  Co.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Black  and  Decker's 
Canadian  subsidiary  and  a  director  of  Black 
and  Decker,  Japan. 

Donald  R.  Progulske  is  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  forestry  and  wildlife  management  at 
UMass. 
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1951 

Dr.  Dianne  S.  Peters  has  resigned  her  profes- 
sorship in  higher  education  at  Texas  Tech 
University  to  assume  the  positions  of  assistant 
dean  and  associate  professor  at  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Education,  University  of  Texas  of 
the  Permian  Basin  in  Odessa,  Tex.  UTPB  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  September  1973. 

Philip  C.  Roth  is  an  associate  director  of 
agency  costs  at  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

1952 

Lt.  Col.  Mitchell  A.  Jacque,  Jr.,  recently  retired, 
was  presented  with  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  for  his  performance  as  commander  of 
the  recently  deactivated  37th  Air  Defense  Mis- 
sile Squadron  at  Raco,  Mich. 

Eunice  ].  Powers  has  been  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  accountability  management  at  the 
home  office  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  former  chairman  of  the 
mathematics  department,  Henry  James  Me- 
morial School,  is  an  administrative  associate 
with  the  landscape  architectural  firm  of  Allen 
W.  Hixon,  Jr.  &  Associates  in  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Mr.  Hixon  is  also  a  1952  graduate  of  UMass. 

1953 

E.  Morris  Hayn,  Jr.  is  associate  director  of 
agency  costs  at  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1954 

Robert  H.  Leaver  is  president  of  The  Saratoga 
Associates :  Bristol,  Leaver,  Litynski,  Tarbox 
and  Moore,  P.C.  Landscape  Architects,  an  in- 
terdisciplinary design  group  located  in  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.Y.  Bob  is  also  vice-president 
of  Ecoplans,  Inc.,  a  sister  corporation  which 
serves  as  the  scientific  ecological  analysis  and 
environmental  planning  firm  to  the  profes- 
sional corporation  and  also  provides  the  ca- 
pacity to  undertake  actual  land  development 
projects. 

Lt.  Col.  Allen  L.  Shumway,  Jr.,  chief  of  the 
collections  division  within  the  intelligence  di- 
rectorate of  headquarters.  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, Offut  AFB,  Neb.,  was  presented  with 
the  Meritorious  Service  Medal. 


1956 

Richard  "Tank"  Dumais  received  an  Ed.D.  de- 
gree from  George  Washington  University  last 
fall.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  seven  children 
in  Laurel,  Md. 

Sandra  Feingold  Rosenthal  is  working  for 
the  Riley  Stoker  Corp.  in  Worcester  as  a 
writer/editor  of  technical  publications  and  as 
internal  publications  editor.  She  is  also  a  first- 
year  law  student  at  Suffolk  University  in  Bos- 
ton. Sandra  is  active  in  the  Women's  Libera- 
tion Movement  and  was  chairperson  of  the 
Framingham  chapter  of  NOW  before  resign- 
ing to  attend  law  school. 

1957 

James  L.  Beattie,  Jr.  took  part  in  a  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.  seminar  on  field  executive 
functions  last  fall.  He  is  a  Chartered  Life  Un- 
derwriter, executive  vice-president  of  LaBonne 
Insurance  Agency,  Inc.  in  Manchester,  Conn., 
and  executive  vice-president  of  Financial  Plan- 
ners, Inc. 

Cdr.  C.  J.  Gibowicz,  Jr.  is  executive  ofiicer 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Subic 
Bay,  Philippines. 

1958 

Edward  N.  Bennett  has  been  elected  vice-pres- 
ident in  the  investment  department  of  The 
Hartford  Insurance  Group.  He  is  also  director 
of  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  in  Hartford, 
Conn,  and  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Society 
of  Financial  Analysts. 

Earl  G.  Cheney  has  been  appointed  comp- 
troller of  the  New  England  Gas  and  Electric 
System.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Sandra 
Johnson  '60. 

Mary  Pond  Lynn  and  her  husband  John  have 
three  children:  John,  5;  Sarah,  3;  and  Deb- 
orah, iVz. 

Louise  Fisher  Martinez  and  her  husband 
Frank  have  a  son,  Mark  Stanley,  born  July 
24, 1971. 

Maj.  Frederick  C.  Phillips  received  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  his  performance  as 
chief  of  the  consolidated  base  personnel  office 
at  Nakhon  Phanom  Royal  Thai  AFB,  Thailand. 

Maj.  Paul  A.  Signet  received  the  Meritori- 
ous Service  Medal  for  his  performance  as  spe- 
cial projects  officer  and  project  manager, 
3535th  Navigator  Training  Wing,  Mather  AFB, 
Cal. 


1959 

George  G.  Hixon  has  been  named  sales  train- 
ing manager  by  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 

Thaddeus  "Ted"  Magiera  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager-off-highway  component  sales 
for  the  Rockwell-Standard  division  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp. 

Maj.  Fred  S.  Raymond,  Jr.  is  district  senior 
advisor  in  Kien  Binh,  Viet  Nam. 

Maj.  George  W.  Thelin  11  received  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal  at  Norwich  University 
where  he  is  assistant  professor  of  aerospace 
studies.  George  is  married  to  the  former  Joan 
Daffinee. 

John  F.  Waters's  tenth  book.  The  Royal  Pot- 
washer,  was  published  last  October  in  Lon- 
don, England. 

1960 

Sumner  Barr,  formerly  an  assistant  professor 
at  Drexel  University  in  Philadelphia,  has  joined) 
the  staff  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory to  work  with  the  health  research  division. 

Maj.  James  H.  Brown,  a  Viet  Nam  veteran, 
is  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Center 
and  School,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  He  lives 
there  with  his  wife  and  four  children. 

Stephen  E.  Doyle  is  counsel  for  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy,  handling  legal 
matters  relating  to  international  affairs.  In 
1965  he  left  the  communication  law  firm  of 
Haley,  Bader  and  Potts  to  become  senior  staff 
attorney.  Corporate  (Comsat)  Affairs  Branch, 
International  Satellite  Division,  FCC.  In  1967 
he  became  foreign  affairs  officer  in  the  Office 
of  Telecommunication,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  and  in  1970  was 
appointed  special  assistant  to  the  director.  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

In  his  five  years  in  Washington,  Mr.  Doyle 
has  served  as  a  member  of  U.S.  delegations  to 
international  meetings  including  the  UN  and 
INTELSAT  conferences,  and  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral discussions  with  foreign  governments 
on  matters  relating  to  international  communi- 
cation. He  was  guest  lecturer  at  several  uni- 
versities and  in  1970  taught  a  senior  political 
science  seminar  in  space  law  and  politics  at 
Goucher  College.  Mr.  Doyle  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Communica- 
tions and  has  published  many  articles  dealing 
with  space  law  and  communications  policy. 

Russell  MacNayr  is  a  contract  engineer  at 
Combustion  Engineering  in  Windsor,  Conn. 
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He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Barbara  Fairfield 
61,  have  two  children:  Matthew,  3;  and 
Marcy,  born  in  August  1972. 

1961 

Tames  E.  Flanagan,  senior  technical  sales  repre- 
sentative with  Hercules,  Inc.,  has  moved  to 
Cincinnati  with  his  wife  Judy  and  son. 

Dorothy  Vavgiala  Slagle  is  an  elementary 
school  teacher  at  Old  Post  Road  School  in 
Walpole,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Vedoryshyn  Strand  and  her  hus- 
band John  have  a  son,  Eric  John,  born  Sep- 
tember 23,  1972.  Dorothy  is  an  instructor  of 
vocational  nursing  in  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
city  schools. 

Miles  ].  Thomson  is  manager  of  new  prod- 
ucts at  Johnson  and  Johnson's  Jelco  Labora- 
tories Division,  Raritan,  N.J. 

1962 

Richard  H.  Chasen  graduated  from  Hastings 
Law  School  and  has  passed  the  California  Bar 
Examination.  He  is  living  in  San  Francisco. 

George  W.  McKenna,  an  instructor  pilot  in 
the  F-4  Phantom  and  a  flight  commander  at 
MacDill  AFB,  Fla.,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major.  Marsha  Hargraves  McKenna 
received  a  master's  in  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing from  the  University  of  South  Florida  and 
is  employed  as  an  elementary  school  counselor 
in  the  Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  school  system. 

Robert  ].  Moreau  is  project  engineer  for 
Standard  Electric  Time  in  Springfield. 

Capt.  Robert  Poplawski,  an  aeronautical  en- 
gineer at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio,  has 
been  selected  for  promotion  to  major. 

Alan  C.  Rogers  is  an  engineering  proposal 
supervisor  with  the  nuclear  equipment  division 
of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company's  power 
generation  group  in  Barberton,  Ohio.  Alan 
hves  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  North 
Canton,  Ohio. 

1963 

Barbara  Lavalette  Chenery  received  an  M.S. 
degree  in  education  (guidance  and  counseling) 
from  Old  Dominion  University  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
last  August.  She  is  married  to  Robert  Chenery. 

Elsie  Samuelson  Haight  and  her  husband 
Bert  have  two  daughters :  Kimberly  Kristin, 
born  January  25,  1972;  and  Lisa  Michelle,  3V2. 
Elsie  does  tutoring  in  Woburn,  Mass. 

David  Kaufman  is  a  loan  officer  with  the 


First  National  Bank  of  Nevada.  He  lives  in 
Las  Vegas  with  his  wife  Ingrid  and  their 
daughter  Kristina. 

1964 

Carlos  D.  Chirihoga  is  senior  research  chem- 
ist for  Heublein,  Inc.  in  Hartford,  Coim. 

Leah  Shepardson  Flake  and  her  husband 
Larry  are  living  in  Sacramento,  Cal.  with 
their  son,  Jeffrey  Edward,  born  September  20, 
1970. 

Lawrence  F.  Crillo  is  in  New  York  as  a 
special  representative-medical  centers  with. 
Burroughs  Wellcome  Co. 

Matthew  N.  Herman  produced  "The  Rimers 
of  Eldritch,"  a  WGBH-TV  drama  aired  No- 
vember 4,  1972.  Matthew,  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  educational  television  for  four  years, 
has  been  involved  in  the  production  of  "Ho- 
gan's  Goat"  and  "Memory  of  Two  Mondays." 
"The  Rimers"  was  his  first  solo  effort. 

Wayne  L.  Miller  is  a  chemical  engineer  at 
Pratt  and  Whitney  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.  He 
and  his  wife  Frances  have  two  sons :  Michael, 
31/2;  and  Brian,  iVz. 

Susan  Mollison  Wilenski  lives  in  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  N.Y.  with  her  husband  Bartley  and 
their  two  children:  Karen,  4;  and  Mark,  3. 

1965 

Linda  R.  Gentry,  supervisor  of  salary  admin- 
istration for  the  New  England  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  Boston,  married  Donald  H.  Lurie  on  De- 
cember 5,  1971. 

Dr.  William  R.  Green,  recently  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Hampshire  chapter  of  the 
American  Society  for  Preventive  Dentistry,  is 
associated  with  Dr.  John  Kenison  in  the  prac- 
tice of  general  dentistry  in  Milford,  N.H.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Bonny  Clapp  '66, 
have  a  son,  Peter  Allen,  born  October  7, 1971. 

Laurie  Christiansen  Leonard  is  an  independ- 
ent contractor  for  computer  analysis  and  de- 
sign at  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  She  and  her  husband  Richard  have  two 
children:  Michael  Joseph,  born  August  22, 
1972,  and  Elizabeth  Anne,  born  in  March  1969. 
The  Leonards  live  at  Tournament  Wharf,  New- 
buryport,  Mass. 

Joseph  H.  Lunderville  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  urethane  product  engineering  at  the 
Firestone  Foam  Products  Co. 

Capt.  Thomas  J.  Rissmiller  is  a  pilot  in- 
structor at  Castle  AFB,  Cal. 

Lawrence  A.  Rodgers  'G  is  a  counseling 


psychologist  in  private  practice  in  Easton,  Pa. 
Steven  M.  Shor  is  a  chemical  engineer  with 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  in  St. 
Paul,  Miiui.  He  married  Rita  Gresback  in 
March  1970. 

1966 

Mary  Fiumara  Andrews,  after  teaching  in 
Massachusetts  for  three  years,  attended  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  physical  education  in  June 

1970.  Mary  and  her  husband  Paul  have  two 
sons:  Timothy,  born  June  23,  1972;  and  Brian, 
born  July  4,  1970. 

Paul  E.  Barents  is  a  construction  manager 
with  Gino's  Inc.,  in  Lederach,  Pa.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Kathryn  Sclothan  '67,  have 
announced  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Mat- 
thew Paul,  born  July  31,  1972. 

Stanley  C.  Bialy,  Jr.,  a  mechanical  engineer 
with  General  Electric  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  com- 
pleting requirements  to  become  a  certified  en- 
gineer by  attending  Northeastern  University. 
He  is  engaged  to  marry  Rosalie  Capaccio. 

Capt.  Ian  N.  Cooke,  as  a  forward  air  con- 
troller for  search  and  rescue  missions  in 
Southeast  Asia,  earned  the  Silver  Star  twice  in 
ten  days  in  December  1971.  He  is  presently  an 
instructor  pilot  at  Randolph  AFB,  Tex. 

Robert  Michael  Murphy  is  self-employed  as 
a  writer  in  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Sylvanus  Ozurumba  Odurukwe  has  received 
a  Ph.D.  degree  in  agronomy  from  Iowa  State 
University. 

Nancy  E.  Macintosh  Paul,  a  fifth  grade 
teacher  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  her  husband 
Richard  are  working  toward  master's  degrees 
in  psychology  and  counseling  at  Assumption 
College  in  Worcester.  The  Pauls  have  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Jennifer  Su- 
san, born  August  28, 1972. 

Alan  Hsiang-Yu  Tsao  has  received  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  economics  from  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity. 

1967 

Dr.  Russell  Brynes  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine  in 

1971.  He  and  his  wife  Angelita  are  residents 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  Hospitals  and 
Clinics. 

Douglas  7.  Butler  is  a  project  engineer  with 
Fontaine  Brothers  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Drake  C.  Chisholm  is  a  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Bridgewater  (Mass.)  State  College. 
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Cynthia  A.  Dempesy  is  a  teacher  in  Aiea, 
Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Jean  Pernat  Eldred  is  a  third  grade  teacher 
in  the  Brittonkill  Central  Schools,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Stephen  E.  Ganger  is  an  analyst  at  the  Wis- 
consin Bureau  of  Planning  and  Budget. 

Capt.  John  W.  Hardy,  a  commanding  officer 
with  the  1st  Air  Defense  Artillery  at  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md.,  holds  the  Bronze  Star  and  Army 
Commendation  Medals. 

Gerald  5.  Irish  is  employed  by  the  Bur- 
roughs Corp.  in  Boston. 

James  Kates  is  a  supervisor  with  Ernst  and 
Ernst  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Paula  Smith,  have  a  son  [see  "The 
Classes  Report,"  Dec. /Jan.  1973  issue]. 

David  C.  Madsen  'G  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
zoology  and  is  now  on  the  faculty  of  Lobund 
Laboratories,  Notre  Dame  College,  Ind.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Judith  Glossa  '66, 
have  two  sons:  Dennis,  ZVz;  and  Andrew,  iVz. 

Philip  A.  Main  is  an  engineer  with  Union 
Carbide  in  Greenville,  S.C.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Carol  Degnan. 

K.  Robert  Malone  has  been  promoted  to 
business  manager  and  controller  at  Hampshire 
College.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  Amherst  where  he  lives 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Carol  McKenna  '68, 
and  their  three  children. 

Allen  J.  l^ytkowicz  has  moved  from  Saskatch- 
ewan, where  he  was  a  geologist  for  a  uranium 
mine,  to  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Paul  E.  Normandeau  'G  has  joined  The 
Real  Estate  Group  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.  as  an 
associate  broker.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  in  Dummerston,  Vt. 

Elvira  Suarez  Sisolak  is  special  assistant  to 
the  regional  economist.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

David  B.  Vickery  is  an  accountant  with  the 
Ludlow  Corp.  in  Needham,  Mass.  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Sandra  Ann  Isenor,  is  a  reg- 
istered nurse  at  the  Goddard  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Stoughton,  Mass. 

Paul  E.  WoUenhaupt  is  a  landscape  designer 
with  H.  V.  Lawrence,  Inc.  in  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Last  April  he  completed  four  years  in  the 
USN  Seabees,  during  which  time  he  served 
twice  in  Viet  Nam  as  a  construction  engineer. 
Paul  and  his  wife  Wendy  have  two  sons: 
Christopher,  born  in  November  1970;  and 
Thaddeus,  born  in  July  1972. 


1968 

Polly  A.  Babbitt,  who  is  married  to  Larry 
Wagner,  is  a  systems  analyst  with  the  Sacra- 
mento (Cal.)  Municipal  Utility  District. 

Diane  D.  Baptiste  received  an  M.Ed,  in 
learning  disabilities  from  Lesley  College  in 
1970  and  is  presently  a  critic  teacher  at  the 
training  school  of  Westfield  State  College.  On 
August  26,  1972  she  married  Stephen  Wil- 
liams. 

Cortland  Bassett  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force 
in  1968  and  married  Regina  Lennox  in  1970. 
While  stationed  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Bassetts 
earned  master's  degrees  in  guidance  and 
counseling  at  Inter-American  University.  Their 
daughter,  Kerry  Anna,  is  now  ZVz,  and  Cort 
is  presently  enrolled  in  the  physician's  asso- 
ciate program  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

David  W.  Briggs,  a  master's  candidate  at 
the  University  of  South  Florida,  has  begun 
law  studies  at  the  National  Law  Center,  George 
Washington  University.  He  was  recently  re- 
leased from  the  USAF,  having  been  stationed 
in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Elizabeth  Alcock  Bryne  is  a  production  as- 
sistant for  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Uni- 
versity in  North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

James  Collins  was  elected  State  Representa- 
tive in  the  Second  Hampshire  District  over 
three  other  candidates  in  November.  Formerly 
assistant  director  of  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram, Jim  resigned  to  be  a  full-time  represent- 
ative. Not  all  of  his  constituents  approved. 
One  elderly  lady  told  him,  "You  seem  like  an 
honest  young  man.  Don't  get  mixed  up  in  that 
dirty  game." 

Richard  and  Geri  Rogoff  Curwin  '70  have 
a  son,  David,  born  August  5,  1972.  Richard 
received  his  Ed.D.  from  UMass  in  1972  and 
is  assistant  professor  of  education  at  SUNY 
at  Geneseo.  Geri  is  completing  a  master's 
from  the  UMass  School  of  Ed.  and  is  a  part- 
time  instructor  in  methods  of  teaching  at 
Geneseo. 

Lenore  A.  Hirsch,  who  is  teaching  in  the 
educationally  handicapped  program  in  Con- 
cord, Cal.,  received  an  M.S.T.  degree  in  ele- 
mentary teaching  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  August  1971. 

Richard  D.  Killilea  is  associated  with  the 
William  C.  Schubert  Insurance  Agency  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Marsha  Anenberg  Kwalwasser,  formerly  a 
systems  analyst  for  Honeywell,  Inc.  in  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  has  moved  to  Hershey,  Pa.  with 


her  husband  William  who  is  a  research  chem- 
ist for  AMP,  Inc. 

Robert  J.  La  Tremouille  is  a  third  year  stu- 
dent at  Boston  University  Law  School.  Last 
summer  he  did  legal  research  for  Governor 
Sargent's  special  assistant  for  consumer  af- 
fairs, and  for  two  years  before  attending  law 
school  he  was  an  examiner  of  labor  relations 
and  personnel  for  Penn  Central  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Alvin  Hugh  McLean  'G,  a  specialist  in 
Afro-American  literature  and  Afro-Caribbean 
affairs,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
department  of  ethnic  studies  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
previously  served  on  the  faculties  of  Clark 
University  in  Worcester,  Mass.  and  Atlantic 
Union  College,  South  Lancaster,  Mass.  He  and 
his  wife  Shirley  have  two  children,  Nyron 
Hugh  and  Opal-Dawn. 

Richard  L.  Nadeau  teaches  high  school  Ger- 
man in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Robin  Rice  Walker,  an  Amherst  Record  re- 
porter for  three  years,  married  Joseph  Lichtig 
on  December  9,  1972.  Robin  has  two  children, 
Jody  Melissa  and  Jonathan  Wallace. 

Lisa  A.  Whitney  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  state  and  local  affairs  in  the  govern- 
ment and  public  affairs  department  of  Avon 
Products,  Inc.  Lisa  holds  a  J.D.  degree  from 
Albany  Law  School,  and  while  earning  that 
degree  she  worked  for  the  attorney  general  of 
New  York  State  and  served  as  researcher  for 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Assembly  Speaker. 

Pamela  Econoply  Wolfe  is  a  personnel  train-i 
ing  executive  with  the  firm  of  Abraham  & 
Straus  in  Lake  Grove,  N.Y. 

1969 

Peter  J.  Alizzeo,  who  is  married  to  the  former 
Kathleen  J.  Atchue,  is  a  dentist  in  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Ann  Marie  Bojarski,  a  chemical  analyst 
for  Cutter  Laboratories  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  mar- 
ried Paul  H.  Zajchowski  on  August  12,  1972. 

Harvey  D.  Elman,  publicity  director  for  the 
American  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  in 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  is  married  to  Linda  A.  Bern- 
stein '72.  Linda  is  teaching  home  economics  at 
Meadowbrook  Junior  High  School,  Newton, 
Mass. 

David  L.  Erickson,  a  chapel  management 
specialist  at  Seymour-Johnson  AFB,  N.C.,  has 
been  promoted  to  staff  sergeant. 

Kathleen  Koumjian  Jackson  owns  a  fashion 
shop  in  Durban  Natal,  South  Africa  where  she: 
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lives  with  her  husband  Timothy. 

William  A.  Saltman,  the  recipient  of  an 
M.A.  from  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas, 
N.M.,  is  completing  his  practice  teaching  in 
art  at  American  International  College  and  is 
a  social  worker  for  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare. 

2/Lt.  Robert  A.  Scarf o  is  training  as  a  nav- 
igator at  Mather  AFB,  Cal. 

Randall  W.  Spinney  is  a  teacher  of  emo- 
tionally handicapped  children  in  the  Middle- 
3orough  (Mass.)  school  system. 

Jeffrey  Ballard  Timm  works  out  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  as  a  salesman  in  Dupont  Co.'s  fab- 
rics and  finishes  department. 

Michael  E.  Walters  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Miami  School  of  Law  in  January 
1972  and  was  admitted  to  the  Florida  Bar  the 
iollowing  April.  Last  July  he  married  Jo  Ann 
-anden.  Presently  he  is  a  captain  in  the  Air 
■orce,  serving  as  a  legal  officer  at  Homestead 
\FB,  Fla. 
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Barbara  Veghte  Arbani  and  her  husband 
bmar  have  a  daughter  Leila  born  October  27, 
1972.  Barbara  taught  second  grade  for  two 
/ears  in  Franklin  Township,  N.J. 

Linda  Marie  Assad  is  practice  teaching  in 
.awrence,  Mass.  and  plans  to  teach  at  the 
elementary  level  there  in  fall  1973. 

Dennis  M.  Couture  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
v^ontgomery  County  (Md.)  division  of  envi- 
onmental  planning. 

Kathleen  Willis  Edmund  is  working  in  the 
Collegian  office. 

S.  Steven  "Sonny"  Incropera  is  an  industrial 
■ngineer  with  Honeywell  Information  Systems, 
iillerica,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife  Linda  an- 
iiounced  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Christine 
.ynn,  born  February  26, 1972.  Sonny  has  just 
.milt  a  home  in  Methuen,  Mass. 

Karin  Craig  Lapointe  is  an  insurance  case 
vorker  in  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Phyllis  Rissman  Malta  is  associate  director 
if  customer  relations  for  the  Hertz  Corp.  in 
■lew  York  City. 

,    Cindy  Olken  is  teaching  social  studies  at 
'  he  junior  high  school  level  at  the  American 
nternational  School  in  Herzliya,  Israel. 

Thomas  E.  Parody  received  his  M.S.C.E.  de- 
ijee  from  MIT  in  May  and  is  now  working 
or  his  Ph.D.  in  transportation.  He  is  living  in 
Amherst  with  his  wife,  the  former  Denise 
Naldron. 


Robert  ].  Pustell  and  Judith  A.  Reade 
'71  were  married  January  7, 1973.  They  are 
living  in  San  Bernadino,  Cal.  where  Bob  is 
stationed  with  the  Air  Force. 

Cathleen  Puleo  Saporito  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.  schools. 

Geoffrey  B.  Senior  is  a  photography  in- 
structor at  the  Pennsylvania  Psychiatric  In- 
stitute in  Philadelphia.  He  and  Deborah  J. 
DeWolfe  were  married  on  April  10, 1971. 

C.  E.  "Ed"  Simmons  is  managing  a  branch 
office  for  American  Express  International 
Banking  Corp.  in  Iwakuni,  Japan. 

Mary  Dole  Smith  is  a  waitress  at  The  Rusty 
Scupper  in  Boston. 

Lt.  Thomas  E.  Stroberger,  a  personnel  officer 
with  PAC,  is  serving  at  Nakhon  Phanom  Royal 
Thai  AFB,  Thailand. 

Denis  H.  Toner  is  a  free-lance  electronics 
consultant  in  Falmouth,  Mass.  His  wife,  the 
former  Janet  Spring  '69,  is  teaching  English 
and  drama  at  Lawrence  High  School  in  Fal- 
mouth. Last  summer  she  worked  with  the 
UMass  summer  theatre. 

Joseph  F.  Vaccaro,  a  laboratory  supervisor 
at  Furane  Plastics,  Inc.  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
married  Maureen  Maher  on  July  8, 1972. 

1971 

Gail  C.  Bachofner,  research  assistant  at  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  is  married 
to  Thomas  R.  Hedges  III. 

John  A.  Burzynski,  an  airframe  repair  spe- 
cialist at  Osan  AB,  Republic  of  Korea,  has 
been  promoted  to  sergeant. 

Mark  W.  D' Angela  is  working  in  publica- 
tions for  the  American  Society  of  Microbiolo- 
gists in  Washington,  D.C. 

Marsha  Kaplan  and  Richard  A.  Dyer  are 
married.  They  are  both  master's  degree  candi- 
dates at  Northeastern  University,  she  in  edu- 
cation and  he  in  biology.  Richard  is  also  teach- 
ing science  and  coaching  track  and  cross 
country  in  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Carl  A.  Gerade,  Army  Specialist  Four,  is  a 
security  guard  with  the  110th  military  police 
company  at  Camp  Ames,  Korea. 

Gerald  R.  Griffin  'C,  an  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Northeastern  University,  will 
have  his  UMass  doctoral  dissertation  on  Haw- 
thorne's short  fiction  apocrypha  published  by 
the  John  Colet  Press  in  the  spring  of  1976  as 
part  of  the  series  The  John  Colet  Annuals  for 
American  Literature:  1620-1880. 


Yi-Do  Lin  'G  is  a  project  leader  at  Hunt- 
Wesson  Foods,  Fullerton,  Cal. 

Jean  Morzinski  Love  'G  is  an  instructor  in 
the  education  department  at  Aurora  (III.)  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  William  R.  Lawry  'G,  a  specialist  in 
marketing,  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
School  of  Business,  Central  Connecticut  State 
College,  New  Britain. 

Geoffrey  A.  MacDonald  is  a  salesman  for 
Eli  Lilly  and  Co.  in  Boston. 

Joanne  E.  Marcotte,  a  part-time  waitress 
at  the  Log  Cabin  restaurant  in  Holyoke,  mar- 
ried Paul  Sergeiko  on  October  5, 1972.  Joanne 
plans  to  return  to  UMass  this  semester. 

Louise  C.  Molander,  an  accountant  at  S.  W. 
Industries  in  Newton,  Mass.,  married  Arthur 
M.  Derany  on  September  16, 1972. 

Franklyn  L.  MacLean  and  Christian  B.  Snook 
'70  married  July  2, 1972.  Frank  is  teaching 
fourth  grade  in  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  public 
schools  and  Christian  is  a  sales  representa- 
tive for  the  Independent  News  Co.,  Inc.  of 
Braintree. 

Joseph  E.  Specht  'G  is  a  clergyman  at  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Mary  Ellen  Meeker  Streeter.  is  doing  com- 
puter and  drafting  work  for  the  engineering 
office  of  Charles  N.  Savery  in  Hyannis,  Mass. 
She  is  married  to  George  W.  Streeter. 

David  B.  White,  a  sales  representative  for 
the  Burroughs  Corp.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  mar- 
ried Sandra  J.  Maliga  '70  on  October  28,  1972. 

1972 

Susan  Brobeck  is  engaged  to  marry  Robert 
Myette. 

Paul  D.  Chapin,  Paul  D.  Desmond,  James 
W.  Foley,  and  John  C.  Olson  have  completed 
Army  basic  training. 

Eugene  T.  Couture  is  working  for  Mass. 
Mental  Health  in  Boston. 

Pvt.  Lawrence  G.  Edmundsen  completed  an 
Army  artillery  operations  and  intelligence  as- 
sistant course. 

Joan  Pyteraf,  an  assistant  buyer  for  Jordan 
Marsh  in  Boston,  married  Lawrence  Trates  '71 
on  August  12,  1972. 

2/Lf.  Lannis  K.  Gagnon  is  being  trained  as 
a  pilot. 

Donna  L.  Holman  is  working  for  The  Bos- 
ton Phoenix. 

Andrew  S.  Jacob  is  attending  medical  school 
at  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.C. 

Robert  K.  Mohr  'G  is  doing  post-doctoral 
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research  in  physics  at  Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.  where  his  wife,  the  former 
Deborah  Menke  '71,  is  a  graduate  student  in 
the  School  of  Social  Science. 

Kevin  Kulakowski  married  Kathy  A.  New- 
borg  '71,  a  substitute  teacher  and  waitress,  on 
August  12,  1972. 

Joseph  P.  LaCrassa,  an  employee  of  Sterlite 
Corp.,  is  married  to  Patricia  DelBove. 

William  "Red  Dog"  Maguire  will  be  getting 
out  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Hurricane 
Watch  School  soon. 

Lynne  Y.  McCoy  'G,  a  Ford  Foundation  Fel- 
low, was  named  project  coordinator  for  Proj- 
ect Upward  Mobility  at  the  University  of  Puget 
Sound,  a  program  to  train  women  for  top- 
level  administrative  positions  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  fields.  Lynne,  who  is  also  an 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
was  a  vocational  counselor  with  special  em- 
phasis on  disadvantaged  women  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in 
Washington,  D.C.  for  four  years. 

Lawrence  S.  McNamara  has  been  trained 
as  an  Army  medical  corpsman. 

Mary  Linda  Michalik,  having  completed  the 
management  training  program  at  Brigham's,  a 
division  of  the  Jewel  Corp.,  is  an  assistant 
manager. 

Peter  F.  Pascarelli,  former  editor  of  The 
Massachusetts  Daily  Collegian  and  University 
Directions,  has  been  named  director  of  public 
relations  for  Western  New  England  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.  During  his  undergraduate 
years,  Peter  was  a  correspondent  for  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  and  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  and 
assistant  in  the  UMass  News  Bureau  and 
Sports  Information  Office.  Most  recently  he 
was  press  aide  to  State  Senator-Elect  John 
Olver. 

Donald  C.  Piktialis  is  an  attendant  at  the 
Worcester  State  Hospital. 

Valerie  ].  Semensi  is  attending  law  school  at 
Suffolk  University  in  Boston. 

Richard  A.  Setterlund  is  a  drug  counselor  at 
Tri-Link,  Inc.  in  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Irwin  Thall,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Hadassah  Youth  Commission  in  Massachu- 
setts, married  Diana  Dale  Ellery  '70  last  May. 
Dale  is  teaching  nursery  school. 

David  W.  Vincent  is  a  master's  degree  can- 
didate in  music  theory  and  composition  at 
Wichita  State  University. 


Marriages 

Rosemarie  Cantalupi  '58  to  John  F.  Folan. 
B.  Mary  Morse  '6lG  to  Eugene  L.  Kulawik.  Con- 
stance Jean  Balutis  '63  to  Sheldon  Kimball. 
Gisela  Wagner  '64  to  Robert  Nichols.  Con- 
stance Kari  Blaisdell  '65  to  Robert  L.  Knowles. 
Agnes  M.  Rodgers  '64  to  Robert  D.  Pacific  '65. 
Richard  J.  Meegan  '66  to  Stephanie  M.  Twick- 
ler,  November  26,  1972.  Barbara  L  Aronson  '67 
to  Earle  N.  Stern,  April  30, 1972.  Gail  M. 
Austin  '67  to  Joseph  Schmader.  Judith  R.  Gray 
'68G  to  Donald  B.  Hajec  '68G.  Patricia  Moran 
'68  to  Carl  C.  Kimball.  Marie  R.  Roberts  '68 
to  Frederic  P.  Hartwell.  Gail  M.  Houghton  '69 
to  Dr.  William  P.  Tennant  '68.  Ellen  Buchman 
'69  to  Mr.  Prosser.  Donna  E.  Cande  '69  to  Wil- 
liam Donovan.  Ellen  Cleary  '69  to  Philip  A. 
Dube,  Jr.  Elizabeth  S.  Gould  '72   to  Michael 
J.  Duhamel  '69.  Claudia  Ann  Glowik  '69  to 
Stephen  K.  Gravin  '69.  Judy  A.  Hipke  '69G 
to  Robert  S.  Wagers.  Kathryn  L.  Jacobs  '69  to 
Leonard  Shultz.  Margaret  J.  Orazi  '69  to  Rob- 
ert Marcinuk.  Christine  A.  Lewis  '71  to  How- 
ard C.  Shane  '69.  Linda  C.  DeGiorgis  '70  to 
Joseph  U.  Abderhalden  III.  Tonya  L.  Shepeluk 
'70  to  William  E.  Donaldson  '70.  Marcy  J.  Hal- 
loran  '70  to  James  Lemoine.  Jocelyn  S.  Hervey 
'70  to  Edward  Peters.  Martha  J.  Nye  '72  to 
David  W.  Larson  '70.  Elaine  C.  Fisette  '71  to 
Joseph  C.  Mulrean  '70.  Mary  Beth  Oaks  '70G 
to  William  G.  Mankin,  July  30,  1972.  Eileen 
O'Flynn  '70G  to  Thomas  Duffy.  JoAnne  F.  Bar- 
rett '70  to  Allan  R.  Sgroi  '70,  August  28,  1971. 
Karen  L.  Swain  '71  to  James  W.  Sonn  '70. 
Margaret  A.  Strachan  '70  to  Donald  Z.  Har- 
bert.  Sherril  J.  Backman  '71  to  Peter  Aaron. 
Marilyn  L.  Breazeale  '71  to  Eng  Hong  Lee. 
Katherine  V.  Dittfach  '71  to  Douglas  Trottier. 
Carol  A.  Rock  '70  to  William  A.  Eynon  '71. 
Ann  E.  Duxbury  '70  to  Donald  J.  Fanning,  Jr. 
'71.  Roberta  L.  Goorvich  '71  to  Raymond  L. 
Johnson,  Jr.  Carolyn  E.  Haynes  '70  to  Robert 
A.  Hancock,  Jr.  '71.  Rebecca  Sauer  '70  to  Jon- 
athan M.  Hurwitz  '71.  Nancy  L.  MacGregor 
'71  to  William  F.  DeCourcey.  Sylvia  J.  Micka 
'71  to  William  Smith.  Roberta  Moore  '7lG  to 
Michael  D.  Hayden.  Susan  N.  Cohn  '71  to 
James  E.  Saber  '71.  Susan  M.  McSweeney  '71 
to  Paul  F.  Sullivan  '71,  May  13,  1972.  Judy  M. 
Mottola  '72  to  Jack  Bernardo,  Jr.  '72.  Joyce  A. 
Brown  '72  to  Ronald  A.  Shepard.  Linda  L. 
Pomfret  '71  to  John  P.  Campbell  '72.  Janice  G. 
Crockett  '72  to  James  H.  Bornheim.  Doris  M. 
Watson  '72  to  Saja  A.  Jubboori  '72C.  Laurie 
A.  McKeown  '72  to  James  A.  Lindsey. 


Births 

Jeffrey  born  May  18, 1971  to  Sanford  '62  and 
Susan  Penziner  Lipton  '68.  Valerie  born  Au- 
gust 26, 1972  to  Frank  and  Phyllis  Papeika 
Milmore  '65;  the  Milmores  have  another 
daughter,  Christine,  age  5.  Donna  Lynn  born 
July  2,  1972  to  Bob  and  Norma  Rubenstein 
Siegel  '65;  the  Siegels'  son,  Joey,  is  3.  Alex- 
ander Cotton  born  October  11, 1972  to  Daniel ' 
'66  and  Merrily  Cotton  Glosband  '68.  Correne 
Louise  born  July  15, 1972  to  Kenneth  and 
Charlotte  Payson  Wood  '66.  Staci  Leigh  born 
October  21,  1972  to  Brad  and  Flora  Jacobs 
Valentine  '67.  Eric  born  December  9,  1971  to 
Ellery  and  Beatrice  Epstein  Wilson  '67.  Sean 
Hugh  born  August  20,  1972  to  Henry  and 
Kathleen  Dolan  Martin  '68.  Sean  Patrick  born  i 
August  16,  1972  to  Michael  and  Rosemary 
Bryant  Doyle  '68.  Melissa  Debra  born  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1972  to  Richard  and  Leslie  Brittan 
Kramer  '68.  Jeffrey  born  May  18, 1971  to  San- 
ford '62  and  Susan  Penziner  Lipton  '68.  Re- 
becca Louise  born  May  23,  1972  to  Lawrence 
and  Margaret  Herrmann  Rotti  '68;  the  Rottis 
have  a  3-year-old  son,  Richard  Michael.  Sally 
Ann  born  August  25,  1972  to  Frank  and  El- 
layne  Elias  Snyder  '68;  the  Snyders'  first 
daughter,  Laura,  was  born  February  8,  1970. 
Andrea  Lee  born  August  17,  1971  to  Roger 
and  Patricia  Dobyna  Leclerc  '69.  Christopher 
Scott  born  October  19,  1972  to  William  and 
Monica  McCarthy  Harris  '70. 

Deaths 

Harold  E.  Alley  '08  died  in  January  1967. 

Dr.  John  R.  Parker  '08,  an  entomologist,  died 
October  9, 1972  after  a  long  illness.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  son. 

Rockwood  Chester  Lindblad  '09,  a  retired  em- 
ployee of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  sig- 
nal department,  died  September  18,  1972.  His 
daughter  survives  him. 

Dr.  James  F.  Martin  '12  died  December  7, 
1972.  His  career  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture spanned  almost  40  years,  during  which 
time  he  served  as  a  forest  pathologist,  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  office  of  blister  rust  control, 
assistant  chief  and  then  chief  of  the  division 
of  plant  disease  control.  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  Plant  Quarantine,  and  consultant  to 
the  Forest  Service's  division  of  plant  pest  con-i 
trol.  He  retired  in  1954.  Dr.  Martin  was  the 
author  of  several  publications  and  a  member 
of  many  professional  associations.  His  wife,  ai 


laughter,  and  three  grandchildren  survive 
lim. 

Ashley  C.  LeDuc  '15  died  November  4,  1972  in 
it.  Petersburg,  Fla.  He  taught  school  in  Massa- 
ihusetts  and  Pennsylvania  until  1931,  when  he 
etired  to  St.  Petersburg  and  opened  a  stamp 
tore.  Mr.  LeDuc  had  been  a  member  of  the 
^F&AM,  the  St.  Petersburg  Stamp  Club,  and 
he  American  Philatelic  Society.  He  is  survived 
y  his  wife,  three  children,  a  brother,  four 
randsons  and  a  great-grandson. 

laymond  VJ.  Boynton  '19,  whose  death  on 
une  24  was  reported  in  the  October/Novem- 
ler  1972  issue,  was  a  retired  chemist  and  pro- 
luction  manager  for  the  Arnold  Hoffman  Co. 
i,  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he  was  commander 
f  the  Somerset  (Mass.)  American  Legion 
'ost  from  1941-43.  A  sister,  two  children  and 
hree  grandchildren  survive  him. 

ranci's  B.  Custin  '22  died  October  27,  1972. 
^  baritone,  he  was  director  of  the  North  Con- 
;regational  Church  in  Amherst  for  many  years 
nd  sang  in  other  churches  and  at  public  and 
irivate  events.  Mr.  Gustin  operated  the  Custin 
Jursery  and  was  active  in  the  Holyoke  and 
Jorthampton  Gardeners  Associations.  His 
rife  and  three  children  survive  him. 

\nhur  B.  Hill  '26  died  April  3,  1972  of  lung 
ancer.  His  wife  survives  him. 

Award  ].  Rowen  '26  died  January  10,  1972. 

Dorothea  Williams  Robello  '28  died  in  Jan- 
uary 1961. 

oseph  S.  Folkner  '39  died  February  23,  1972 
n  Tucson,  Ariz. 

'.rnest  E.  Lattimore  '53,  an  assistant  principal 
if  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Junior  High 
Ichool,  died  October  5,  1972.  He  is  survived 
y  his  wife. 

Villiam  Curtis  Desmond,  Jr.  '57  died.  He  is 
urvived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Anne  Thomp- 
on  '58. 

ohn  W.  Arnold  '64G  died  September  26,  1971. 

Villiam  Harry  Hauston,  Jr.  '71,  a  cum  laude 
raduate,  died  December  20,  1972  in  Falmouth, 
4ass.  His  father  survives  him. 

'tephen  A.  Marazzo  '72  died  of  a  ruptured 
neurysm  in  the  brain  in  June  1972.  His  par- 
nts  and  a  sister  survive  him. 


UMass  Calling 


From  April  2  to  May  3,  Boston-area  alumni  will 
be  receiving  phone  calls  from  fellow  graduates 
asking  for  contributions  to  the  University. 

Your  encouragement  and  support  can  make  a 
crucial  difference.  Please  respond  generously 
when  UMass  calls  you. 
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The  best  alumni  trip  this  year 

It's  not  as  warm  as  Hawaii,  perhaps,  or  as  sophisticated 
as  London,  but  the  alumni-sponsored  weekend  of  June 
1-3, 1973  should  be  the  most  enjoyable  yet.  It's  Alumni/ 
Reunion  weekend,  conveniently  located  in  Amherst,  with 
an  expanded  program  to  better  serve  alumni  and  their 
families.  Special  mailings  will  be  sent  to  reuning  classes 
and  to  alumni  in  the  Boston  area.  Ask  the  alumni  office 
for  further  information. 
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Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class 
notes  we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor. We  must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to 
shorten  or  edit  information  for  publication 
whenever  necessary.  Please  send  address 
changes  and  other  correspondence  to  Ms.  Katie  i 
Gillmor,  Editor,  The  Alumnus,  Memorial  Hall, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 
Please  note  that  The  Alunmus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  mate- 
rial at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


On  Campus 


A  cross  between 

a  country  store 

and  Filene's  basement 

Any  recent  visitor  to  a  supermarket  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  percent- 
age of  family  income  now  going  toward 
food  purchases  is  higher  than  it  has  been 
in  two  decades.  The  one  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent inflationary  spiral  that  has  had  the 
most  impact  on  consumers  has  been  the 
jack-rabbiting  increase  in  food  costs,  and 
much  of  the  increase  has  come  at  the  retail 
store  level.  Communities  have  reacted  by 
establishing  low-cost  cooperatives,  where 
food  is  bought  wholesale  and  sold  on  a 
nonprofit  basis. 

The  University  is  no  exception.  Most  stu- 
dents live  on  a  budget  that  is  too  tight  to 
allow  indifference  to  food  price  fluctua- 
tions. If  a  cooperative  store  was  the  best 
way  to  buy  food,  then  why  wasn't  there 
one  on  campus?  Last  semester  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  Student  Senate,  and 
by  February  a  co-op  was  opened. 

The  People's  Market,  as  it  is  called,  is 
tucked  away  in  the  Student  Union's  former 
Science  Fiction  Library,  but  finding  it  is  no 
problem.  Every  entrance,  aisle  and  corner- 
way  in  the  vicinity  is  posted  with  advi- 
sories on  its  location.  Perhaps  the  signs  have 
done  the  trick.  Certainly,  the  People's  Mar- 
ket has  been  a  success,  serving  as  many  as 
10,000  people  in  its  first  month  of  opera- 
tion and  grossing  about  $400  a  day.  Income 
is  used  to  stock  the  store  and  pay  wages. 

On  a  busy  day  the  Market  has  an  at- 
mosphere of  a  country  store  and  Filene's 
basement  combined.  People  maneuver 
through  a  close  array  of  grain  barrels,  cool- 
ing units,  stuffed  shelves  and  packing 
crates.  The  air  smells  of  fresh  citrus  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  staff  seems  to  work 
well  amid  the  confusion,  which  is  punc- 


tuated  by  the  constant  ring  of  the  cash 
register. 

Thorough  planning  is  at  least  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Market's  success.  Stu- 
dents used  a  co-op  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  as  a  model  and  also  learned 
from  the  mistakes  of  local  food  coopera- 
tives, many  of  which  have  foundered  be- 
cause of  staffing  and  supply  problems. 

The  People's  Market  was  initially  funded 
by  a  $4,000  grant  from  the  Commuter  As- 
sembly, whose  members  are  more  affected 
by  rising  food  prices  than  the  students  who 
eat  on  campus,  and  it  is  currently  being 
run  by  two  students,  Gail  Sullivan  and 
Ellen  Gavin.  Gail  is  happy  with  community 
reaction  to  the  store  and  feels  that  the  Mar- 
ket does  more  than  just  provide  groceries 
at  low  cost. 

"The  store  is  an  economic  basis  by  which 
students  can  take  control  of  their  hves," 
she  says.  W.H. 

A  watchful  eye 

The  University  and  State  Communications 
Council's  office  may  be  in  the  basement  of 
the  Campus  Center,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
called  "underground."  The  Council  is  a 
nonpartisan  political  organization  that  is 
completely  on  the  level  and  an  excellent 
example  of  how  students  can  work  within 
the  governmental  system. 

The  issue  that  sparked  USCC  into  being 
was  a  budgetary  dispute  between  then- 
Provost  Oswald  Tippo  and  the  Legislature 
in  1969.  Recognizing  that  the  General 
Court  heard  from  the  University  adminis- 
tration, faculty  and  alumni  but  never  from 
students,  Stafford  Sheehan  founded  USCC 
in  February  1969.  The  students  voiced  their 
support  for  Tippo  through  the  Council,  and 
when  the  crisis  had  passed  USCC  was  es- 
tablished as  a  Recognized  Student  Organ- 
ization serving  as  a  permanent  line  for 
communication  between  students  and  legis- 
lators. 

In  an  effort  to  further  this  communica- 
tion, USCC  has  organized  coffee  hours  and 
seminars  on  campus  for  members  of  the 
General  Court.  The  Legislators'  Day  it 


USCC  business  often  brings  students  to  the  State  House  (from  left:  Rick  Hardy 
'75,  Senator  Walter  Boverini,  Representative  Michael  Daley,  and  Chuck  Dolan  '74). 


sponsored  in  1970  occurred  during  the 
strike  following  the  killings  at  Jackson  and 
Kent  State  and  the  Cambodia  incursion. 
The  seventy  legislators  who  attended  that 
day  ate  with  the  students,  went  to  strike 
rallies  with  them,  and  discussed  the  Viet 
Nam  war  in  a  series  of  workshops.  It  was, 
quite  probably,  one  of  the  most  mutually 
rewarding  experiences  students  and  legis- 
lators have  shared. 

USCC  is  often  involved  directly  in  the 
political  process.  Last  November  it  provided 
information  and  postcards  for  students  to 
write  home  for  absentee  ballots,  and  during 
the  campaign  it  held  a  number  of  debates 
among  local  candidates.  This  year  the 


Council  will  bring  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Minority  Leader  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  guest  speakers. 

In  many  instances  USCC  has  representee 
student  interest  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  media  as  well  as  the  State  House.  It 
has,  for  example,  responded  with  letters  to 
the  editor  to  newspapers  whose  articles 
were  construed  as  incorrect  or  unduly  nega 
tive  in  terms  of  the  University.  On  one 
occasion  a  Council  member  appeared  on  a 
local  television  station  with  a  rebuttal  to  ar 
editorial  comment. 

Peter  Lynch,  who  is  retiring  as  USCC 
chairman,  feels  that  legislators  look  fa- 
vorably upon  the  Council's  work,  both  in 


)mmunications  and  student  representation, 
udents  have  testified  before  legislative 
)mmittees,  particularly  the  education  com- 
ittee,  and  have  kept  members  of  the  Gen- 
al  Court  aware  of  University  news 
trough  a  monthly  newsletter. 

Council  members  have  had  experience  in 
bbying,  matching  constituents  at  the  Uni- 
:rsity  with  their  home  town  representa- 
ves.  Far  more  is  done  with  mail  cam- 
iigns,  which  provide  students  with  the 
formation  and  materials  necessary  for 
)ntacting  their  legislators.  According  to 
ynch,  the  Massachusetts  Taxpayers  As- 
jciation  attributed  much  of  the  defeat  of 
leir  proposed  tuition  increase  to  a  U5CC- 
eated  letter  campaign. 

Tuition  is  a  continuing  battle,  and  the 
ouncil's  new  chairman,  Richard  Hardy, 
msiders  it  of  primary  concern  this  year, 
ast  gains  by  U5CC,  such  as  the  student 
usteeships  for  the  Amherst  and  Boston 
impuses  and  the  annual  conference  of 
ate  college  student  trustees,  help  in  the 
ght  to  keep  tuition  low.  At  the  moment 
lis  politically  wise  student  contingent  is 
orking  hard  on  the  reorganization  plan 
iggested  for  public  education  in  Massa- 
lusetts. 

Other  fights  have  had  moderately  success- 
il  outcomes.  In  1969  the  students  filed  two 

Us,  one  for  $200  million  for  public  higher 
iucation  and  one  for  $3  million  of  the 
Mass/Amherst  library.  The  students  lob- 
ied  diligently,  and  $2  million,  the  amount 
le  University  administration  had  requested, 
'as  appropriated  for  the  library.  USCC 
lembers  can't  say  whether  the  $2  million 
light  have  been  allocated  without  their 
iforts,  but  they  note  that  previous  appro- 
riation  had  never  exceeded  $200,000. 

USCC  is  as  effective  on  campus  as  it  is 
ff.  Through  its  Legislative  Research  Coun- 
1,  academic  credit  is  awarded  to  students 
tudying  problems  of  interest  to  the  Gen- 
ral  Court.  There  are  fifteen  students  in- 
olved  at  the  moment,  studying  such  ques- 
ons  as  health  care  delivery,  women's 
ights,  equality  in  graduate  school  admis- 
ion,  and  the  licensing  of  auto  mechanics. 

More  generally,  the  Council  keeps  the 


student  body  informed  of  important  bills 
and  committee  hearing  dates,  particularly 
those  which  directly  affect  the  University, 
through  a  weekly  column  in  the  Collegian. 
USCC  also  maintains  a  library  of  every 
bill  that  enters  the  Legislature  for  student 
reference. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  Council  is 
plagued  by  what  Peter  Lynch  calls  "low 
visibility."  The  campus  administration  has 
been  supportive,  but  the  student  body  has 
at  times  been  less  than  enthusiastic.  USCC 
membership  has  ranged  from  30  to  six,  and 
at  the  moment  only  15  students  participate 
actively.  They  spend  about  10  hours  a  week 
working  for  the  Council  when  the  Legisla- 


ture is  not  in  session,  and  as  much  as  40 
hours  a  week  when  it  is.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  membership  is  small.  T.H. 


Coming  of  Age  in  Massachusetts 

The  eighteen  year  old  Libation  Liberation 
came  March  1  in  Massachusetts.  As  that 
historic  day  approached,  editorials  and  let- 
ters in  the  Collegian  heatedly  debated  the 
issue  of  lowering  the  drinking  age  as  if  it 
were  the  repeal  of  Prohibition  all  over 
again.  Meanwhile  local  bars  and  liquor 
stores  braced  for  the  onslaught. 

At  the  stroke  of  midnight  March  1,  stu- 


Celebrating  legality 


dents  stood  15-deep  at  the  bar  at  the  Cam- 
pus  Center's  Bluewall.  But  the  scene  at 
traditional  haunts  Hke  the  Drake  (a  once- 
finished  basement  seemingly  intent  on  be- 
coming a  basement  again)  was  not  so  hec- 
tic. At  11:59  p.m.  one  girl  had  predicted, 
"It's  going  to  be  just  like  everyone's  birth- 
day/' but  by  12:05  a.m.  it  was  clear  that 
no  one  was  celebrating  extravagantly. 

There  were,  of  course,  exceptions.  One 
18-year-old  girl  visited  six  liquor  stores 
on  March  1  before  the  novelty  wore  off 
(and  her  money  ran  out).  "I've  never 
bought  anything  in  a  packie  before,"  she 
said  breathlessly.  T.H. 


Dancing  far  afield 

Teheran,  Iran,  and  Athol,  Massachusetts, 
have,  to  our  knowledge,  absolutely  nothing 
in  common — nothing,  that  is,  except  the 
University  Dancers. 

The  University  Dancers,  a  UMass  com- 
pany directed  by  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education  Marilyn  Patton,  has 
been  invited  to  perform  at  a  world  congress 
sponsored  by  the  International  Association 
of  Physical  Education  and  Sports  for  Girls 
and  Women  to  be  held  in  August  in  Tehe- 
ran. It's  a  far  cry  from  Athol,  which  is 
just  one  of  dozens  of  New  England  com- 
munities which  have  enjoyed  University 
Dancers'  performances  in  recent  years. 

Besides  representing  a  coveted  honor 
and  a  serious  financial  problem  (the  esti- 
mated cost  per  person  will  be  $1,000),  the 
lAPESGW  invitation  is  emblematic  of  the 
growth  of  dance  at  UMass.  In  1966  the 
campus  offered  a  few  courses  to  a  handful 
of  students.  Now  there  are  four  full-time 
and  four  part-time  faculty  in  the  dance 
program  and  450  student  participants.  In 
fact,  350  students  had  to  be  turned  away. 
All  this  represents  fertile  ground  for  re- 
cruiting into  the  University  Dancers,  and 
Miss  Patton  has  been  able  to  assemble  a 
company  which  enjoys  critical  as  well  as 
audience  approval. 

For  local  tours  and  performances,  the 
company  consists  of  twenty  dancers,  but 


the  expense  of  the  Teheran  trip  precludes 
the  group  from  traveling  at  full  strength. 
Sixteen  members  are  now  scheduled  to 
go,  although  that  number  may  be  further 
reduced  if  fund-raising  efforts  fail. 

Fun  and  Funds 

Fund  raising  can  be  fun.  Ridiculous,  you 
say?  Well,  you're  wrong. 

The  Phonothon  was  fun,  and  it  was  fund 
raising  par  excellence.  Hundreds  of  Bos- 
ton-area alumni  volunteers  proved  that  dur- 
ing April,  when  UMass  mounted  its  first 
personal  solicitation  telephone  campaign. 

Being  a  "first"  (for  the  University,  al- 
though certainly  not  for  educational  insti- 
tutions in  general),  no  one  knew  what  to 
expect,  and  people  tended  to  expect  the 
worst.  Even  the  chairman  was  dubious. 

"I  took  the  chairmanship,  but  I  was  ap- 
prehensive," Ed  Rossman  '40  said.  "It 
seemed  too  much  of  a  high  flier.  But  I 
had  forgotten  how  lasting  an  impression 
the  school  makes  on  people.  It  levels  all 
age  groups.  Someone  in  the  Class  of  '70 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  your  new-found 
friend  as  someone  in  the  Class  of  '35.  Peo- 
ple are  first  and  foremost  UMass  grads. 
When  we  asked  for  volunteers,  we  got  an 
almost  universal  positive  response. 

"It's  been  one  amazing  revelation  after 
another." 


The  revelations  culminated  in  an  unlikely 
setting — the  University's  Suburban  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Waltham  where,  after 
months  of  planning,  the  Phonothon  got  un- 
derway on  April  2.  The  first  night's  volun- 
teers (members  of  the  classes  of  '34,  '44, 
'45,  '46,  '47,  '48  and  '57)  gathered  in  a 
small  auditorium  which  had  been  fitted  out : 
with  long  tables,  telephones,  a  blackboard 
and  a  gong. 

The  evening  began  with  a  box  dinner,  a 
crash  course  in  fund  raising,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  gong  (one  ring  for  any  gift 
less  than  $100,  three  rings  for  a  $100  gift, 
and  mayhem  for  $1,000).  The  tension 
mounted  as  the  time  approached  for  mak- 
ing the  first  phone  call.  Ed  Rossman  tried 
to  be  philosophical.  "Working  with  these 
people  has  been  such  a  great  thing,"  he 
said.  "It's  almost  too  bad  we  can't  stop 
right  now  and  forget  about  raising  money." 

But,  of  course,  no  one  stopped.  "Here 
goes  nothing,"  one  woman  said,  only  to 
get  a  wrong  number. 

Not  everyone  was  immediately  frustrated) 

"Do  you  want  to  try  $100?"  one  man 
said  into  the  phone  and  then  grinned  at 
the  response.  "That's  great.  You're  going 
to  be  my  first  gong.  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much." 

But  the  gong  was  already  ringing  as  gifts 
started  pouring  in,  and  the  excitement  be- 
gan to  build  as  the  triple  rings  became 
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more  frequent.  The  noise  began  to  build 
also,  as  did  the  tally  on  the  board. 

There  was  time  to  have  friendly  conver- 
sations in  between  giving  the  fund-raising 
pitch,  but  the  talk  always  returned  to  the 
subject  at  hand.  Not  all  the  responses 
were  positive  (some  were  even  downright 
insulting),  but  the  volunteers  learned  to 
handle  setbacks  with  aplomb.  Some  became 
so  proficient  that  they  ran  out  of  Boston- 
area  people  to  call.  Their  enthusiasm  un- 
dimmed,  they  thought  of  classmates  out- 
side the  Boston  area  who  might  give  money, 
and  calls  were  made  to  Texas  and  Utah. 

Everyone  was  exhilarated.  No  one  would 
take  "no"  for  an  answer.  One  volunteer 
learned  that  a  classmate  had  given  $25. 
"Baloney,"  he  said,  and  called  the  class- 
mate back.  "You  can  do  better  than  that," 
he  told  his  friend.  "How  about  a  hundred? 
Good!" 

And  they  didn't  spare  themselves,  either. 
Everyone  filled  out  pledge  cards,  and  one 
volunteer  went  so  far  as  to  give  $1,000. 
The  cheers  almost  drowned  the  clanging  of 
the  gong. 

The  first  night  of  the  Phonothon  set  a 
precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  month  when, 
four  evenings  a  week,  the  scene  was  to  be 
repeated  for  different  classes  with  differ- 
ent volunteers.  It  set  a  precedent  too  for 
alumni  support,  in  enthusiasm  and  in  dol- 
lars. Over  $6,000  was  raised  that  first  night, 
making  the  $125,000  Phonothon  goal  seem 
reasonable  rather  than  unrealistic. 

As  someone  said,  albeit  in  wonder,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  Phonothon  evening, 
"It's  working.  It's  really  working." 


Avid  workers  were:  Fred  Nahil  '44  (oppo- 
site page);  Jim  Edney  '34,  Joe  Zillman  '34, 
and  Bill  Barrett  '34  (this  page,  top);  Ricky 
Moriarty  '57  and  Bill  Mahoney  '57  (this 
page,  bottom  left);  and  Marilyn  Curran 
'57  (this  page,  bottom  right). 


Aftermath 


For  a  decade  we  have  lived  with  Viet  Nam. 
We  have  grown  up  with  it  and  grown  old 
with  it,  fought  for  it  and  fought  against  it. 
No  one  has  escaped  it. 

Now  a  cease  fire  has  been  declared  and 
American  troops  have  been  withdrawn. 
The  agonies  of  a  divisive  war  are  abating. 
We  think  it  timely  to  consider  what  re- 
mains in  its  wake. 

Donald  Glickstein  '73 
Katie  S.  Gillmor 


Aftermath: 

The  resilient  people 

of  the  South' 

JOSEPH  A.  McNeill  '6o 

In  the  years  just  before  the  Second  World 
War,  Saigon  lay  quiet  and  peaceful,  with 
great  tree-shaded  boulevards  stretching 
beside  the  banks  of  the  Song  Saigon.  The 
ancient  capital  of  fiue  rejoiced  in  its  role  as 
keeper  of  the  old  traditions.  In  the  High- 
lands the  nomadic  Montagnards  kept  the 
tribal  ways  largely  untouched  by  the 
French,  who  tended  their  plantations  of 
coffee,  tea,  and  rubber.  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
bustled  with  the  emerging  industry  of  the 
Province  of  Annam. 

Annam  is  a  Chinese  term  to  mark  but  a 
speck  of  their  empire  inhabited  by  a  people 
who  had  once  come  south  and  westward 
from  a  region  west  of  Canton  to  the  rain- 
blessed  land  beside  both  mountain  and  sea. 
The  ancient  Chinese  scrolls  described  them 
as  Nam  Yeugh,  "people  of  the  South,"  a 


name  which  was  borne  proudly  through 
thousands  of  years  of  occupation  and  inde- 
pendence and  which  now,  in  the  newer 
language,  describes  the  land  and  its  peo- 
ple :  Viet  Nam. 

In  the  months  just  after  Tet,  1973,  the 
sea  still  lies  azure  about  the  islands  off 
Nha  Trang,  coffee  trees  grow  strong  and 
green  at  Bao  Can  in  Pleiku  Province,  and 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Dalat  attest  to 
the  continuing  blessing  of  the  union  of 
mountain  soil  and  monsoon  rain;  in  the 
great  valley  to  the  south  the  mother  of  riv- 
ers refreshes  the  Hfe-giving  rice  fields  along 
the  Mekong.  But  Saigon  is  no  longer  the 
"Pearl  of  the  Orient,"  Hue  mourns  her 
dead,  and  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  resemble 
Dresden  and  Nanking  more  than  showcases 
of  industrial  progress.  The  Montagnards 
no  longer  run  free  in  the  Highlands  and 
the  French,  while  hanging  on  to  the  rem- 
nants of  an  empire,  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  their  contribution  to  education.  A  half- 
globe  away,  the  United  States  contem- 
plates the  cost  of  its  intervention:  55,000 
American  lives,  $128V2  billion,  and  a  soci- 
ety in  turmoil. 


But  how  much  out  of  Viet  Nam  are  we 
really,  even  with  the  last  POW  home?  In 
the  absence  of  fully  candid  statements  from 
the  Administration  and  in  the  complex  con- 
text of  Southeast  Asian  politics,  the  an- 
swer is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Some  reason- 
able estimates  are  possible,  however. 

The  United  States  Army  combat  and 
combat  support  troops  are  very  largely  out 
of  Viet  Nam.  From  a  peak  manpower  level 
of  541,500  in  March  1969,  the  Army 
strength  stands  at  6,926  as  this  article  is 
being  written  (March  '73).  MACV,  the 
American  Headquarters  directorate,  is  being 
dismantled  and  moved  to  eastern  Thailand 
where  its  mission  will  continue  under  a 
new  acronym.  A  reduced  logistics  directo- 
rate has  been  transferred  to  the  American 
Mission  in  Saigon  where  it  will  continue 
to  furnish  logistical  support  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  (ARVN)  and,  indirectly, 
to  the  Cease  Fire  International  Control 
Commission. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  will  be  with- 
drawn to  Thailand  and  will  likely  remain 
in  very  significant  strength  in  Southeast 
Asia.  As  with  the  Army,  the  Air  Force  will 


provide  an  unknown  number  of  personnel 
to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
in  technical  and  operational  matters. 

The  United  States  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  will  be  just  about  completely  with- 
drawn from  Viet  Nam  but  will  continue 
to  operate  in  Fleet  strength  in  adjacent 
waters.  The  Vietnamese  (GVN)  have  a 
small  navy  which  may  continue  to  require 
reduced  technical  assistance. 

The  present  combined  military  and  civil 
Advisory  Program  (CORDS)  will  be  con- 
tinued with  an  overt  reduction  of  military 
personnel  and  a  likely  covert  reintroduc- 
tion  of  some  military  "logistical  techni- 
cians" in  mufti.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  currently  reported  to  be  recruiting 
such  personnel  for  duty  in  South  Viet  Nam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  State  Department  and 
U.  S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID)  advisors  will  remain  as  long  as 
the  State  personnel  budget  can  sustain  the 
program  and  the  need  for  advisors  exists. 

The  American  Government  maintains  a 
large  USAID  Mission  in  Viet  Nam  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Ambassador. 
This  USAID  Mission  supplies  the  very  life- 


blood  of  economic  assistance  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Viet  Nam,  providing  a  wide 
range  of  technical,  economic,  agricultural, 
and  educational  assistance  to  the  Republic. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  lacking  the  current 
input  of  USAID  assistance,  the  economy 
and  government  of  South  Viet  Nam  would 
utterly  collapse  within  two  months.  For 
example,  in  August  1971,  the  currency  re- 
serves of  South  Viet  Nam  stood  at  $30 
milhon.  When  one  considers  that  current 
expenditures  were  then  on  the  order  of  $15 
million  per  month,  the  situation  becomes 
quite  clear.  USAID  assistance  pervades  al- 
most every  facet  of  life  in  the  South,  from 
the  availabihty  of  fertihzer  for  rice  produc- 
tion (and  even  the  seed  for  growing  the 
improved  strains  of  rice)  to  the  construc- 
tion of  wells  for  Montagnard  settlements 
in  the  Highlands.  Given  the  current  high 
proportion  of  the  GVN  budget  going  to 
military  defense,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  significant  economic  assistance  will  be 
necessary  for  some  time. 

In  short,  U.S.  economic  involvement  via 
technical  assistance  and  economic  support 
will  continue  at  about  the  current  level  in 
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accordance  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and 
the  support  of  the  Thieu  Administration  in 
Saigon.  The  U.S.  miUtary  will  continue  to 
perform  three  general  missions  in  South- 
east Asia :  reduced  logistical  and  technical 
support  to  the  military  forces  of  South  Viet 
Nam;  continued  naval  presence  in  adjacent 
waters  both  as  counterpoint  to  Russian 
naval  demonstrations  and  to  "show  the 
flag;"  and  continued  maintenance  of  a  very 
significant  air  force  in  Thailand  both  to 
protect  what  is  left  of  the  "alliance"  and 
to  deter  Hanoi  from  adventurism  in  west- 
ern Laos  and  eastern  Thailand.  And  Presi- 
dent Nixon  may  even  use  the  Air  Force  to 
enforce  terms  of  the  Vietnamese  cease  fire. 

What  of  the  Vietnamese?  As  is  widely 
reported,  their  problems  in  rebuilding  both 
North  and  South  remain  very  substantial. 
In  the  South  the  situation  is  aggravated  by 
continued  civil  war.  The  GVN  now  con- 
trols somewhat  more  of  the  coastal  high- 
lands and  the  delta;  the  NLF/NVA  is  sig- 
nificantly stronger  in  the  central  highlands 
and  in  the  northern  provinces  as   well  as 
in  territory  adjacent  to  Cambodia.  The  mili- 
tary forces  of  South  Viet  Nam  appear  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Viet  Cong  but  are 
somewhat  less  than  equal  to  a  combined 
Viet  Cong/NVA  effort,  particularly  if  the 
latter  is  supported  by  the  very  long  range 
artillery  and  armored  units  recently  de- 
ployed in  base  areas  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

In  addition  to  the  military  situation,  the 
problems  engendered  by  the  long  war  re- 
main largely  unresolved.  President  Thieu's 
Administration  has  yet  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  more  than  a  minority  of  the  people, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  For  the  NLF  the  require- 
ments of  the  struggle  have  been  especially 
heavy.  So  much  so  that,  for  example,  in 
January-February  1971,  the  NLF  cadre 
were  requiring  in  forced  taxation  50%  of 
the  rice  crops  of  isolated  Montagnard  ham- 
lets in  the  la  Drang  Valley  in  Pleiku  Prov- 
ince. In  the  South,  the  ability  of  the  GVN 
to  effect  land  reform  and  improvements  in 
urban  and  rural  life  continues  to  be  frus- 
trated by  wide-spread  corruption.  The  ur- 


banization of  nearly  half  the  population 
(either  by  forced  resettlement  into  "secure" 
areas  or  the  creation  of  refugees)  has  seri- 
ously disrupted  the  traditional  family  and 
village  structures,  heretofore  the  basis  for 
the  Vietnamese  ability  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  occupation  and  national  calamity. 
The  recent  decision  of  President  Thieu  to 
replace  elected  village  chiefs  with  graduates 
of  the  National  School  of  Administration 
will  not  improve  matters.  Finally,  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  damage  to  people,  materiel, 
and  land  will  not  be  soon  repaired.  The 
return  of  the  refugee  to  his  ruined  village 
will  not  be  an  entirely  happy  experience. 

There  is  one  group  of  people  in  Viet  Nam 
who  are  particularly  apprehensive  about 
the  future.  They  are  the  Montagnards,  who 
have  been  steadily  pushed  back  from  the 
fertile  coast  and  are  now  confined  to  the 
Central  Highlands.  Comprising  less  than 
17%  of  the  population  but  living  on  33% 
of  the  land,  the  Montagnards  have  been 
unable  to  effectively  resist  interlopers. 
Where  they  have  chosen  to  fight,  they  have 
been  out-gunned.  Where  they  have  chosen 
to  negotiate,  the  Vietnamese  (both  North 
and  South)  have  proved  to  be  cleverer  po- 
litically. Where  they  have  chosen  to  stand 
quietly  among  their  lands,  they  have  been 
relocated. 

Reduced  in  numbers  by  disease,  restricted 
in  movement  by  the  demands  of  national 
security,  and  subject  to  deprivation  by  both 
Vietnamese  sides,  the  Montagnards  may 
gain  no  advantage  by  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tility. Other  Vietnamese  people  may  be 
more  fortunate,  although  the  situation  is 
generally  grim.  The  history  of  the  country 
is  replete  with  successful  attempts  at  the 
business  of  national  reconstruction  and  con- 
solidation. The  nation  has  much  with  which 
to  work.  Despite  the  effects  of  the  bomb- 
ings and  defoliations,  most  of  the  land  is 
still  capable  of  great  productivity.  The  Me- 
kong in  peace  can  again  become  the  rice 
bowl  of  Asia.  Pineapples  rivalling  any 
grown  in  Hawaii  grow  nicely  in  the  High- 
lands; Dalat  lettuce  is  considered  among 
the  best  in  the  world;  the  nearby  seas  pro- 
vide lobster  and  seafoods  in  abundance; 


and  Vietnamese  teas  and  coffees  have  a 
ready  market  in  France  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. Technical  skills  required  by  the  war 
can  be  turned  to  peaceful  pursuits.  The 
Japanese  are  eager  to  trade  steel  'and  ap- 
pliances for  timber  and  shrimp.  The  tradi- 
tional belief  in  religious  tenets  and  asso- 
ciation remains  markedly  viable  among 
large  numbers  of  the  population,  and  refu- 
gees continually  seek  out  their  families  and 
ancient  village  land. 

Whether  President  Thieu  can  harness 
these  resources  to  maintain  a  non-commu- 
nist government  is  highly  debatable.  But 
the  people  have  been  able  to  go  about  their 
daily  business  during  the  most  difficult 
moments  of  the  war,  and  they  will  continue 
to  do  so.  The  river  of  Vietnamese  solidarity 
runs  both  quiet  and  deep. 

Joseph  A.  McNeill  '60,  a  Ph.D.  candidate 
in  international  development  at  the  Univer- 
sity, was  in  the  Army  from  1961-1963  and 
1964.-1972,  leaving  active  service  with  the 
rank  of  Major.  During  two  tours  of  duty 
in  Viet  Nam  he  acted  as  Company  Com- 
mander, General  Staff  Officer,  Group  Ad- 
jutant, District  Senior  Advisor,  and  Special 
Assistant  for  Systems  Development,  USAID  i 
Logistics. 


Aftermath: 

And  Johnny  comes 

marching  home 

It's  hard  to  imagine  more  dissimilar  places 
than  Viet  Nam  and  Amherst,  Mass.,  yet 
over  the  past  ten  years  hundreds  of  young 
men  have  been  making  the  adjustment  from 
one  to  the  other.  Of  the  2,500  veterans 
now  on  campus,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
exactly  how  many  of  them  have  had  to 
make  the  adjustment,  since  no  record  is 
kept  on  where  an  ex-G.I.  has  served.  How- 
ever, in  impact  if  not  in  numbers,  the  Viet 
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Nam  veteran  clearly  represents  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  University  population. 

Viet  Nam  is  not  an  easy  place  to  go  to  and 
to  live  through.  For  some,  it  is  not  an  easy 
place  to  come  back  from : 

"I  was  used  to  what  it  was  like  there, 
and  I  didn't  know  what  it  would  be  like 
here.  I  didn't  want  to  come  back." 

"I  was  afraid  to  come  home." 

There  is  no  comfortable  place  to  come 
back  to,  no  way  to  escape  a  sense  of  es- 
trangement : 

"My  friends  expected  a  completely 
changed  person,  but  I  think  they  changed 
and  I  didn't.  Things  were  changing  for 
them  while  I  was  away,  but  nothing 
changed  for  me.  Over  there  you  live  on 
memories." 


Like  a  left-handed  person  in  a  phone  booth 

The  sense  of  estrangement  is  particularly 
acute  if  the  veteran  has  come  home  to 
UMass. 

For  one  thing,  he  confronts  an  inevitable 
and  intractable  problem — the  generation 
gap.  The  bulk  of  the  University's  popula- 
tion is  late  adolescent  and  naive,  and,  al- 
though he  may  be  only  a  few  years  senior 
to  his  classmates,  the  veteran's  experience 
sets  him  apart. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  shock  of  meet- 
ing a  17-year-old  roommate: 

"I  almost  left  before  I  started." 

Adjustment  is  possible  ("My  age  is  my 
problem.  I  have  to  live  in  this  world"),  but 
adjustment  is  not  easy.  There  is  always  a 
sense  of  being  out  of  place: 

"Being  a  veteran  at  the  University  is  like 
being  a  left-handed  person  in  a  phone 
booth.  There's  nothing  you  can  do  that  isn't 
awkward." 

Part  of  the  problem  has  been  the  attitude 
of  the  younger  undergraduates : 

"In  1968  the  kids  looked  on  us  as  cop- 
outs.  They  thought  we  should  have  gone 
to  Canada  or  to  jail  rather  than  become 
'one  of  the  murderers.'  " 

There  is  more  tolerance  now,  but  not  nec- 


essarily more  understanding.  This  is  not 
surprising.  The  veteran  is  only  beginning  to 
understand  himself: 

"When  I  first  went  over,  in  '65,  it  was 
like  cowboys  and  Indians.  I  was  twenty.  It 
was  fun.  I  was  there  for  adventure.  When 
I  was  in,  I  was  insane  and  so  were  my 
friends.  But  we  didn't  know  it. 

"I  only  began  to  realize  this  this  past 
18  months." 


/  was  gung  ho  .  .  . 
now  I  wake  up  screaming 

For  most,  the  war  was  an  unnerving  experi- 
ence— disillusioning  at  best.  No  matter 
what  his  political  persuasion,  the  veteran  is 
more  likely  to  return  as  a  dove  than  as  a 
hawk: 

"I'm  a  conservative  politically,  but  I  just 
don't  like  the  idea  of  somebody  killing 
somebody  else." 

"If  I  hadn't  gotten  orders  for  'Nam  I 
would  have  requested  to  go.  I  was  gung  ho. 
And  I  was  still  'America,  Right  or  Wrong' 
while  I  was  there.  But  I've  changed  my 
mind  about  the  war  since  I've  been  back. 
For  a  long  time  I  couldn't  sleep.  I'd  wake 
up  screaming.  I'd  see  dead  bodies  in  my 
mind  all  the  time." 

The  war  may  have  produced  doves,  but 
they  were  passive  doves,  even  when  the 
war  was  going  strong.  Recalling  the  frustra- 
tion during  the  "winding  down"  period: 

"You'd  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  you 
could  read  between  the  lines.  They'd  say 
there  was  a  pullout  of  troops,  but  you 
knew  that  they  were  still  bombing,  that 
there  was  more  killing  going  on  than  ever 
before.  You'd  feel  small.  The  war  was  too 
big.  So  you'd  go  home  and  use  drugs  and 
say  to  hell  with  it." 


Enough  to  tolerate  reality 

It  was  feared  that  Viet  Nam  veterans  would 
return  with  heroin  addictions.  Perhaps 
many  have,  but  those  at  UMass  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  drug  problem.  Which  is 


not  to  say  that  they  do  not  use  drugs. 

Many  veterans  smoke  marijuana,  often 
in  conjunction  with  alcohol,  often  to  ex- 
cess. Of  course,  every  UMass  student  who 
gets  drunk  and  stoned  every  night  is  not  a 
veteran.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  use 
and  abuse  of  inebriants? 

"The  kids  are  seeking  oblivion.  We  just 
need  enough  to  tolerate  reality." 


Nobody  understands.  Nobody  cares. 

The  veteran  tends  to  look  to  other  veterans 
for  moral  support,  but  he  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful: 

"When  I  came  to  campus  I  wanted  to 
join  a  veterans'  organization.  Maybe  I 
could  help  someone.  Maybe  someone  could 
help  me.  But  they  were  political  organiza- 
tions and  always  fighting  among  them- 
selves. I  came  to  UMass  to  stop  fighting." 

National  veterans'  organizations  are 
equally  unattractive : 

"The  people  who  go  to  the  VFW  Post 
just  booze  it  up  and  clap  each  other  on  the 
back  saying,  'Oh  boy,  didn't  we  have  a 
great  Second  World  War.'  Well,  I'd  rather 
smoke  grass  and  not  think  about  it." 

The  search  for  understanding  companion- 
ship may  stem  from  a  sense  of  guilt.  Some 
veterans  are  anxious  to  share  their  war  ex- 
periences with  anyone  who  will  listen,  but 
other  vets  are  not  always  sympathetic: 

"Everyone's  done  something.  The  ones 
who  really  have  stories  to  tell  don't  tell 
'em." 


How  responsive  is 
responsive  enough? 

Even  though  the  veteran  may  have  only 
marginal  credentials  when  he  enters  the 
University,  on  the  whole  he  does  well  scho- 
lastically. 

"A  lot  of  vets  put  achieving  in  school  in 
a  survival  context." 

Sometimes  he  feels  that  that  survival  is 
in  spite  of  the  University. 

Although  the  veteran  receives  free  tui- 
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tion,  academic  credit  for  his  experience,  and 
lenient  admissions  criteria  in  the  first  place, 
the  campus  has  not  been  as  responsive  to 
his  needs  as  he  might  wish.  Fees  have  not 
been  waived,  nor  concessions  made  in  terms 
of  many  academic  requirements,  and  special 
services,  such  as  a  peer  counseling  program 
for  veterans,  have  not  been  supported. 
Moreover,  when  George  "Red"  Emery  '24 
retired  as  veterans'  coordinator,  his  person- 
nel slot  was  allocated  elsewhere,  leaving  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Office  staffed  with  a  sec- 
retary and  part-time  student  help. 

Some  have  interpreted  the  absence  of  a 
professional  head  of  Veterans  Affairs  as 
indicative  of  the  University's  disregard,  but 
Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  Robert 
Gage  feels  otherwise: 

"We  need  to  explore  and  define  the  di- 
mensions of  the  veterans'  problems  before 
we  supply  a  staff  member.  Besides,  there 
are  some  things  students  can  do  best  for 
other  students." 

And  with  students  at  the  helm,  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Office  has,  in  fact,  done  very 
well  indeed.  Frank  Cotter  and  Art  Shelley, 
both  undergraduates  and  veterans,  have 
taken  joint  responsibility  for  a  program 
which  has  grown  to  include  academic  coun- 
seling, a  deferred  payment  plan,  tutorial 
programs,  a  job  bank,  career  counseling, 
summer  orientation  and  a  short-term  loan 
pool. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  has  been 
busily  generating  new  programs  and  cut- 
ting red  tape.  It  helps,  but  for  some  vet- 
erans it  doesn't  help  enough. 


/  need  that  piece  of  paper 

Trends  in  education  at  the  University  have 
been  characterized  as  permissive  by  critics. 
The  University  has  lost  its  sense  of  pur- 
pose, they  say. 

In  contrast,  the  veteran  has  a  very  strong 
sense  of  purpose,  particularly  if  he  has 
tested  himself  in  the  job  market : 

"When  I  left  the  firm,  I  was  doing  work 


comparable  to  a  44-year-old  man  with  a 
master's  and  eighteen  years'  experience. 
But  when  I  would  apply  for  a  new  posi- 
tion, they'd  laugh  at  me,  just  because  I 
didn't  have  a  degree.  It  could  be  in  any- 
thing. I  just  need  that  piece  of  paper." 

The  diploma  is  the  object;  the  require- 
ments to  get  it  are  "irrelevant." 

"I'm  a  business  major,  but  no  one  is 
qualified  to  advise  me.  I've  got  six  years  of 
experience  in  PR,  and  that's  what  I  want 
to  do.  I  know  I  don't  want  to  be  an  ac- 
countant, but  I've  got  to  take  a  full  year 
of  accounting." 

Impatience  with  professional  training  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  attitude  toward 
the  liberal  arts.  A  Stockbridge  student: 

"I  don't  resent  the  liberal  arts  because 
there  aren't  any.  I  took  an  English  course 
for  relief." 

A  business  major: 

"I  think  a  liberal  arts  education  would 
be  fine — if  I  were  still  17.  Now  I  want 
something  tangible." 

An  engineering  student: 

"There's  nothing  you  can  do — or,  at 
least,  nothing  I  want  to  do — with  a  liberal 
arts  degree." 

The  veteran  may  be  impatient,  but  he  is 
often  passive: 

"I'm  bored  but  I  keep  my  mouth  shut. 
I'm  contributing  more  that  way.  If  I  said 
anything,  I  don't  think  the  kids  would  un- 
derstand me." 

The  isolation  is  sometimes  justified  by 
contempt : 

"The  trouble  with  University  people  is 
that  they've  never  been  out  of  school.  I'm 
29  and  I  walk  into  a  class  taught  by  a  27- 
year-old  professor,  and  he's  never  been  out 
of  school  either." 


It's  hard  to  survive 

Frustrations  with  academe  exacerbate  a 
more  pervasive  problem  for  the  veteran — 
money. 

"It's  hard  to  survive  on  $220  a  month. 
It's  especially  hard  when  you  have  to  buy 


books  for  courses  you  don't  want  to  take 
and  pay  fees  for  a  Campus  Center  and  an 
athletic  program  you  don't  use." 

The  G.I.  Bill  has  never  been  generous, 
and  inflation  makes  the  monthly  allotment 
worth  even  less  than  intended.  For  a  mar- 
ried veteran  with  children,  it  is  totally  un- 
realistic. 

"I  go  to  school  all  morning,  work  all 
afternoon,  and  study  all  night.  I  never  see 
my  wife." 


]Alho  is  the  exception 
and  who  is  the  rule? 

One  gets  the  impression  that  the  veteran 
is  purposeful,  but  that  is  not  always  true : 

"Being  at  school  is  just  passing  time. 
You  meet  a  lot  of  your  own  kind  and  you 
don't  have  to  do  anything.  And  you  get 
paid." 

One  gets  the  impression  that  the  veteran 
is  isolated,  but  that  is  not  always  true: 

"I  like  working  in  student  government. 
The  only  healthy  escape  is  involvement." 

One  gets  the  impression  that  the  veteran 
sees  himself  as  an  abused  and  tragic  figure, 
but  that  is  not  always  true : 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  gone.  But  there  are  a 
lot  of  other  people  who  had  to  go,  so  why 
should  I  be  special?  When  I  went,  I  felt  an 
obligation  to  the  country,  although  I  didn't 
like  the  war.  When  I  came  back  I  was 
even  more  against  the  war.  But  I  don't  feel 
I  had  any  choice  about  going." 

One  gets  the  impression  that  the  veteran 
has  brought  home  little  besides  bitterness, 
but  that  is  not  always  true : 

"I  had  been  stationed  in  a  village  in 
'Nam.  When  we'd  have  a  medical  corps- 
man,  I'd  help  him  treat  the  people.  When 
we  didn't  have  a  corpsman,  I  treated  the 
people  myself.  Some  of  them  really  ap- 
preciated it.  That  was  cool. 

"This  is  my  third  time  back  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  first  two  times  I  almost  flunked 
out.  Now  I've  got  a  3.4  cum.  I'm  pre-med. 
I  want  to  be  a  doctor." 


Vhen  I  killed  my  first  man, 

then  I  was  19, 

stopped  believing  in  morality. 

)ne  gets  the  impression  that  the  veteran 
;  different,  different  from  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  to  war.  This  is  surely  the  one 
enerahzation  which  can  safely  be  made 
bout  him. 


Aftermath: 

'A  lifetime  of  change' 

for  those  left  behind 

November  19,  1968.  Charles  D.  Miller  '64 
died  in  a  Yokohama  hospital,  nine  days 
after  his  B-52  had  crashed.  He  had  just 
begun  his  second  tour  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam. 

Charlie  Miller  loved  to  play  bridge.  He 
was  a  quiet,  easy-going  man,  not  aggres- 
sive but  a  hard  worker.  He  dabbled  in 
photography,  smoked  a  pipe,  and  was  a 
proud  owner  of  a  Volvo. 

At  UMass,  Charhe  was  a  math  major 
and  a  member  of  the  Commuter's  Club 
and  the  Bridge  Club.  Initially  he  was  in 
Army  ROTC,  but  he  switched  to  Air  Force 
ROTC  because,  he  told  his  family,  the 
Army  tanks  were  too  dangerous. 

Before  he  went  on  his  first  Viet  Nam  tour 
of  duty,  while  he  was  still  in  Officer  Can- 
didate School,  Charlie  married  a  UMass  an- 
thropology major,  Betsey  Heath  '68.  No 
separation  is  easy,  and  Betsey  coped  with 
Charlie's  absence  by  immersing  herself  in 
her  schoolwork  and  her  friends.  She  had 
grown  up  in  a  military  family  and  was  sat- 
isfied that  her  husband's  transience  was  a 
part  of  the  military  life. 

By  1967,  Charlie  was  an  instructor,  a 
navigator,  and  an  electronic  warfare  officer 
assigned  to  B-52s.  His  brother  Peter,  him- 
self a  UMass  graduate  (Class  of  '68),  re- 
calls that  Charlie  was  "very  dedicated"  and 
that  he  "believed  thoroughly  in  the  war  and 
in  what  he  was  doing." 

"The  airmen  are  so  detached  from  the 
whole  thing,"  Betsey  explains.  "They  don't 
even  think  about  it.  If  they  were  on  the 
ground  and  in  constant  contact  with  death, 
they  would  become  disillusioned." 

Peter  Miller  believes  that  Viet  Nam  was 
a  "stupid  war"  for  many  reasons.  He  says 
that  "democracy  is  not  for  everyone;"  that 
the  war  was  fought  half-heartedly;  that  the 
American  people  were  not  behind  it;  and 
that  the  bombing  was  "crazy"  because  it 


didn't  do  much  good,  although  the  mining 
of  Haiphong  Harbor  was  useful. 

Charlie  returned  from  Viet  Nam  in  1968 
determined  to  build  a  family.  When  he  left 
for  his  second  tour  of  duty  in  September, 
Betsey  was  pregnant. 

Six  months  after  his  last  visit  home, 
Charlie's  B-52  crashed  on  take-off  from 
Okinawa.  Charlie  extricated  himself  from 
the  wreck  and  was  lying  in  a  ditch  near 
the  plane  when  a  mixture  of  bombs  and 
fuel  exploded.  He  suffered  burns  over  92% 
of  his  body. 

Two  officers  from  Westover  Air  Force 
Base  came  to  the  Miller  house  in  Greenfield 
to  inform  the  family.  "I'm  sorry  he  had  to 
die  for  such  a  worthless  war,"  Peter  told 
them. 

People  from  Westover  who  never  knew 
Charlie,  including  a  two-star  general,  came 
to  the  funeral.  "It  really  struck  home 
there,"  Peter  says. 

Charles  Monroe  Miller  was  born  one 
month  after  his  father  died., During  her 
pregnancy,  Betsey  had  avoided  the  typical 
military  wives'  routine  of  bowling  and  chat- 
ting. "I  never  thought  of  myself  as  particu- 
larly typical,"  she  says.  Since  the  birth  of 
her  son,  she  hasn't  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties as  a  single  parent.  "I'm  strong- 
willed  and  independent,"  she  claims.  Some- 
times, though,  she  says  she  gets  a  bit  "para- 
noid" about  the  future,  but  adds  that  both 
she  and  her  son  keep  busy  and  are  "well 
adjusted." 

"If  he  were  a  difficult  child,"  Betsey 
muses,  "it  might  be  different.  It's  always 
been  said  to  him,  'You  don't  have  a  father; 
he  was  killed.'  He  hasn't  questioned  it  yet, 
but  I'm  sure  he  will.  He's  not  the  only  one 
in  that  situation." 

Betsey  hves  in  Plainfield  with  her  mother 
and  is  working  toward  a  Master  Weaver 
certificate.  And  she  still  keeps  up  with  her 
anthropology.  She  has  taken  courses  at 
UMass,  and  a  couple  of  years  ago,  she 
went  to  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies  to 
do  anthropological  fieldwork. 

Eventually,  she  would  like  to  return  to 
St.  Vincent  or  work  with  the  United  Na- 
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tions  in  underdeveloped  countries.  She 
doesn't  particularly  like  "being  frenzied" 
in  the  United  States. 

Both  Betsey  and  Peter  are  opposed  to  am- 
nesty for  draft  evaders.  Peter  feels  that  it 
would  be  "degrading  and  insulting"  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  died  if  a  resister  did 
not  perform  some  kind  of  alternative  serv- 
ice. Betsey  is  troubled  with  the  "whole  idea 
of  taking  the  easy  way  out  when  others 
didn't,"  although  she  concedes  that,  for 
some  resisters,  Canada  was  probably  not 
an  easy  way  out. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done 
if  faced  with  the  same  situation,"  she  ad- 
mits. "In  that  ambiguity  lies  the  uncertainty 
of  amnesty's  appropriateness." 

In  1881,  Charlie  Miller's  great-grandfather 
emigrated  from  Germany  to  Massachusetts, 
fleeing  a  chance  to  serve  in  Bismarck's 
army. 

In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  War  and  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  the 
Millers  fought  for  America. 

In  1973,  Betsey  Miller  says,  "It's  been  a 
lifetime  of  change  since  Charlie  died." 
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Kf  termath: 

Nfo  experience  is  wasted- 

=ven  jail 

•dward  Kennedy  visited  UMass  in  1965 
:nd  Steven  A.  Camara,  a  freshman  then,  cut 
I  geology  lab  to  hear  him. 

Kennedy  talked  about  Viet  Nam.  He  said 
hat  Americans  should  expect  to  be  "plagued" 
vith  it  for  ten  or  20  years.  Steve  Camara 
vas  impressed  that  a  United  States  Senator 
hould  raise  an  issue  that  was  only  dis- 
antly  mentioned  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
izines. 

When  Steve  came  home  for  Christmas 
n  1966,  he  was  against  the  war.  His  family 
vas  not  pleased  with  his  views,  but  they 
:ould  not  dissuade  him. 

The  anti-war  movement  grew  in  the  fol- 
owing  months,  and  Steve  was  an  active 
jarticipant.  In  1968,  he  protested  in  Chi- 
:ago.  In  1969,  Washington. 

During  his  college  years,  Steve  helped  his 
'oiks  with  their  food  business.  He  worked 
or  a  Fall  River  anti-poverty  agency  and 
le  left  UMass  briefly  to  take  special  educa- 
ion  courses  at  Rhode  Island  College.  He 
vas  a  dorm  president  and  active  in  South- 
vest  affairs.  He  applied  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
!     Less  than  a  month  after  he  graduated  as 
I  government  major  in  1970,  Steve  received 
lis  induction  notice. 

He  said  that  he  was  "proud  to  be  born 
md  raised  in  America,"  and  he  refused  to 
resist  the  war  by  fleeing  the  country.  His 
ipplication  for  conscientious  objector  status, 
li  jased  on  religious  belief  that  armed  force 
nust  be  rejected  as  a  means  of  achieving 
Aforld  peace,  was  turned  down  by  the 
:ourts. 

The  appeals  process  had  been  lengthy, 
md  Steve  began  his  one-year  jail  sentence 
m  May  19, 1972,  first  at  the  Charles  Street 
fail,  then  the  Philadelphia  Detention  Cen- 
ter, then  Allenwood  (Pa.)  Prison  Farm,  and 
then,  finally,  the  Massachusetts  Halfway 
House  in  Boston.  In  February  1973,  Steve 
was  released. 
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The  jail  experience  was  not  wasted.  Steve 
says,  "No  experience  is  wasted  if  it  is  used 
in  a  positive  light  for  something  beneficial." 

He  learned  in  jail. 

"There's  a  feeling  of  respect  among  the 
prisoners,"  he  says.  "You're  accepted  as  a 
human  being  before  they  know  what  you're 
in  for.  It's  not  the  first  question  they  ask." 

For  Steve's  parents,  the  jail  sentence  Was 
difficult. 

"They  were  very  supportive  of  me  as 
their  son,"  Steve  recalls,  "but  very  unsure 
of  my  ideas  and  my  position.  They  took  it 


as  my  being  opposed  to  the  America  that 
my  grandparents  had  originally  come  to 
from  Portugal."  But  as  "people  in  all  walks 
of  life  .   .  .  realized  that  peace  could  be 
patriotic  and  America  was  an  ideal  to  be 
striven  for,"  his  parents  became  more 
"receptive"  to  his  ideas. 

Steve's  future  plans  are  uncertain  now, 
except  that  he  wants  to  do  some  kind  of 
"practical,  people-oriented  social  work," 
perhaps  in  urban  studies  or  politics  or  com- 
munity theater. 
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Aftermath: 
Perspective  of 
a  pro 


"I've  lost  most  of  my  hair  and  some  of  my 
teeth  and  cringe  at  loud  noises.  Three 
years  of  separation  from  the  family  have 
taken  a  large  chunk  out  of  watching  the 
children  grow  up.  But  because  of  the  'in- 
depth  experience'  gained  through  serving 
three  tours  at  the  basic  advisory  levels  (or 
at  the  bottom,  if  you  prefer  to  think  of  it 
like  that),  some  weight  is  attached  to  my 
opinions  and  evaluations,  at  least  in  unin- 
formed circles.  And  I  must  confess  I  do 
delight  in  judicious  interjection  of  the 
'clinching  remark'  to  lay  waste  to  incau- 
tious haranguers,  no  matter  what  their 
persuasion." 

Major  Fred  S.  "Ted"  Raymond  '59  is 
finally  home  from  Viet  Nam.  Being  there 
was  part  of  his  job — something  he  learned 
from,  something  he  did  competently  and 
energetically,  and  something  he  can  afford 
to  be  irreverent  about. 

Ted's  irreverence  is  no  doubt  as  much  a 
product  of  experience  as  it  is  a  cultivated 
talent.  He  refers  to  his  career  as  an  Army 
officer  as  "mediocre,  with  a  few  bright 
spots  and  some  moments  of  terror  provid- 
ing diversion  along  the  way." 

Ted  joined  the  Army  after  graduating 
from  UMass,  and  his  assignments  reflect 
the  priorities  of  American  foreign  policy 
during  four  presidential  administrations, 
from  West  to  East,  from  peace  to  war  to 
peace :  Fort  Knox,  Basic  Armor  Officer 
Course,  1959;  Berlin,  platoon  leader,  com- 
munications officer,  assistant  operations 
officer,  1959-1963;  Fort  Knox,  communica- 
tions instructor,  1963-65;  Viet  Nam,  ad- 
visor, 1965-66;  Fort  Knox,  Armor  Officer 
Advanced  Course,  1966;  Fort  Bliss,  Vietna- 
mese language  course,  1967;  Viet  Nam, 
senior  advisor,  1967-68;  Western  IHinois 
University,  assistant  professor  of  military 
science,  1968-72;  Viet  Nam,  senior  advisor, 
1972-73;  Viet  Nam,  Joint  Military  Com- 
mission, 1973. 


Summing  it  up,  Ted  says,  "It's  been  an 
interesting  career  wherein  I've  acquired  a 
few  scars  on  the  bod',  tolerable  proficiency 
in  a  narrowly  usable  language,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  several  microcosmic  ex- 
amples of  success  and  failure  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  U.S.  military  and  pohtical 
strategy,  and  currently,  the  chance  to  sit 
in  on  the  demise  of  U.S.  military  partici- 
pation in  Viet  Nam." 

He  believes  that  the  war  had  far-reach- 
ing effects  on  the  country.  On  the  positive 
side,  Ted  says  that  the  war  forced  Ameri- 
cans to  reexamine  their  goals  and  priori- 
ties and  he  hopes  that  public  interest  in 
government  operations  will  remain  "acute." 
On  the  other  hand,  echoing  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's observation  about  Americans  lapsing 
into  intolerance  in  wartime,  Ted  feels  that 
too  many  people  have  been  "swept  along 
in  a  tide  of  irrationaHty."  He  criticizes 
both  the  Left  and  the  Right  for  forgetting 
objectivity.  Reflecting  on  arguments  he 
has  had  during  campus  demonstrations  and 
Rotary  Club  meetings,  he  says,  "I'd  like 
to  think  that  in  both  settings  some  of  my 
answers,  interjections  and  comments  have 
dented — maybe  demolished — at  least  some 
of  those  'concrete'  opinions  that  had  been 
built  on  sparse,  if  not  spurious,  data." 

He  has  his  own  opinion  on  American 
Viet  Nam  policy.  "Each  of  our  Administra- 
tions, reaching  back  to  our  earliest  involve- 
ment, has  sincerely  tried  to  make  the  best 
moves,"  he  says,  adding  with  emphasis 
that  they  did  so  "based  on  the  informa- 
tion and  evaluation  of  situational  informa- 
tion provided." 

Ted  does  not  glamorize  war.  "It  affects 
most  profoundly  those  most  innocent,"  he 
says.  "It's  been  called  an  extension  of  po- 
litical means.  One  would  think  that  in  all 
the  centuries  of  experience  with  it,  people 
— even  governments — would  come  to  real- 
ize that  it's  a  terrible  substitute  for  logical 
discussion." 

For  those  who  opposed  the  draft  and  who 
were  willing  to  accept  the  consequences 
for  disobeying  the  law,  Ted  has  respect. 
But,  he  says,  "He  who  can't  wait  for  the 
system  to  get  changed  should  be  prepared 


to  tough  it  out  and  not  try  to  cop  a  plea 
now  that  things  have  quieted  down.  I 
strongly  feel  that  once  a  person  reaches  the 
age  of  decision  as  to  whether  he  wants  to 
participate  as  a  member  of  a  specific  social 
structure  (in  this  case  the  U.S.),  if  he  opts 
to  participate,  he  'pays  his  dues.'  If  he 
doesn't  think  the  currency  payable  is  proper, 
he  works  to  get  it  changed  or  moves  to 
another  society.  The  deserters  and  evaders 
have  elected  the  latter  alternative,  at  least 
temporarily.  If  they  revert  to  the  former, 
they  still  owe  their  dues." 

In  two  and  a  half  years  Ted  will  retire 
from  the  Army.  He  plans  to  earn  a  mas- 
ter's in  business  administration,  but  that 
is  a  "job  insurance  project."  What  he  really 
wants  to  do  is  break  into  professional  thea- 
ter, his  interest  in  which  stems  from  in- 
volvement in  community  and  college  theater 
productions  at  Western  Illinois  University 
and  supervision  of  a  drama  education  and 
workshop  program  at  the  Iowa  State  Peni- 
tentiary. The  stage  will  be  a  far  cry  from 
Viet  Nam. 
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Overhauling  the 
medical  "machine" 


ANNE  A.  QUIGLEY 


"We  take  it  as  axiomatic  tKat  the  crisis  in 
medical  care  is  in  the  deUvery  and  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  care  itself." 

In  making  this  statement,  Edward  J.  Ris- 
ing pinpoints  the  major  problem  in  the  field 
of  medicine  in  America  today — the  urgent 
need  for  reorganizing  the  delivery  of  medi- 
cal services  so  that  they  will  become  ac- 
cessible to  all  segments  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation. And  this  is  what  Dr.  Rising  and 
two  colleagues  from  Industrial  Engineering 
&  Operations  Research,  Richard  Giglio  and  , 
Frank  Kaminsky,  aided  by  sociologist  Eu- 
gene Piedmont,  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Engineers  are  used  to  tinkering  with  ma- 
chines, and  in  a  sense  this  UMass  research 
team  is  tinkering  with  the  malfunctioning 
areas  of  the  medical  "machine."  That  is, 
the  vast  medical  industry  with  its  many 
levels  of  personnel  resembles  a  machine  in 
which  too  many  independently  functioning 
parts  impede  the  operation  of  the  whole.  By 
applying  sophisticated  engineering  tech- 
niques. Dr.  Rising  and  his  colleagues  are 
able  to  investigate  alternatives  to  the  fam- 
ily-doctor-with-little-black-bag  anachro- 
nism. They  hope  that  such  efforts  will  lead 
before  long  to  a  more  streamlined  medical 
care  delivery  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  credited  with  some  of 
the  finest  advances  in  medical  research  in 
the  world;  however,  according  to  a  recent 
PBS-TV  documentary  on  health  care,  we 
are  a  backward  nation  in  delivering  medi- 
cal care  to  the  people.  The  United  States  is 
the  only  major  industrial  nation  without  a 
national  health  service  or  national  health 
insurance,  and  we  compare  poorly  with 
other  countries  on  many  health  indexes. 
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We  are  thirteenth  among  industrial  coun- 
tries in  infant  mortahty.  We  are  seventh 
among  industrial  countries  in  the  percent- 
age of  mothers  who  die  in  childbirth.  We 
are  eighteenth  in  life  expectancy  for  males, 
eleventh  in  life  expectancy  for  females,  and 
sixteenth  in  death  rate  of  middle-aged 
males.  What  is  more,  all  of  these  statistics 
are  worse,  comparatively,  than  they  were 
only  20  years  ago. 

The  dismal  picture  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  one  cause,  but  it  is  clear  that  pres- 
ent methods  of  health  care  delivery  have 
been  contributing  to  the  problem. 

Americans  have  relied  on  the  dynamics 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  accomplish 
in  medicine  what  they  have  accomplished 
in  industry.  Unfortunately,  unlike  flanges 
and  television  sets,  medical  service  is  a 
noncompetitive  product  sold  in  the  market- 
place to  a  captive  consumer.  The  physician 
has  functioned  historically  like  any  other 
entrepreneur  who  sells  his  goods  or  services 
to  those  capable  of  paying.  But  free  enter- 
prise has  not  ensured  that  all  Americans 
receive  the  same  quality  of  care — or  even 
health  care  at  all. 

At  issue  is  a  philosophical  question:  Is 
medical  care  a  right  or  a  privilege?  Orga- 
nized medicine  has  maintained  that  it  is  the 
latter  and  has  resisted  any  governmental 
regulation. 

Medicine  as  a  privilege  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  is  a  booming  $70-80  bil- 
lion-per-year  business.  That  is  about  the 
same  amount  spent  annually  for  defense. 
The  cost  of  medical  care  has  risen  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  economy 
and,  seemingly,  out  of  control.  For  instance, 
during  the  1960s  hospital  costs  far  and 
away  topped  the  annual  rate  of  increase  for 
items  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  In  the 
40-year  period  from  1929-69,  medical  care 
expenditures  grew  from  an  outlay  of  $3.6 
billion  to  $63.8  billion  per  year,  at  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  7.4% — a  rate  of  in- 
crease which  grew  to  a  whopping  12%  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  1960s. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
blames  such  figures  on  inflation,  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  technology,  and  a  chronic 


manpower  shortage.  While  these  may  con- 
tribute to  spiraling  medical  costs,  studies 
have  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  physicians, 
what  has  increased  most  is  their  fees. 

No  amount  of  buck-passing  and  hand- 
wringing  will  improve  the  situation,  but 
improvement  is  long  overdue,  especially  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  the  "privilege" 
of  medical  care.  There  are,  for  example,  as 
many  as  5,000  low-income  communities  to- 
day without  a  doctor  at  all.  And  the  poor 
are  not  the  only  victims.  Many  of  those 
who  now  have  access  to  medical  care  rely 
on  health  insurance  to  ease  their  financial 
burdens,  but  health  insurance  can  be  a  de- 
ceptive crutch. 

Private  health  insurance  (and  the  non- 
profit "Blues")  has  grown  from  infant 
status  in  the  1930s  to  a  big  $12  bilhon-per- 
year  business.  But  while  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  filled  an  obvious  need,  they 
have  also  perpetuated  some  fairly  obvious 
evils.  The  cost-control  and  quality-control 
devices  built  into  private  medical  insurance 
are  ineffective  and,  therefore,  provide  little 
protection  for  the  consumer.  Private  health 
insurance  discourages  preventive  treatment 
but  encourages  hospitalization,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  vastly  expensive  overutili- 
zation  of  sophisticated  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel where  the  same  procedures  could 
be  performed  on  a  more  simple  outpatient 
basis.  Finally,  health  insurance  pays  only 
one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  health  care 
for  its  enrollees,  and  many  citizens  are  left 
with  limited  or  no  insurance  at  all. 

In  this  morass  of  interlocking,  outmoded 
systems,  there  is  at  least  one  avenue  for 
progress.  It  is  now  commonly  assumed  that 
the  best  way  to  provide  medical  care  for 
the  population-at-large  would  be  through 
easily  accessible  outpatient  clinics  in  urban 
areas  and  outpatient  facilities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  sort  of  emergency  transpor- 
tation service  in  rural  areas. 

Outpatient  facilities  are  inevitably  the 
trend  of  the  future,  but  what  can  be  done 
to  insure  that  they  avoid  the  many  pitfalls 
inherent  in  any  new  organizational  scheme? 


How  can  new  outpatient  clinics  be  designed 
to  help  them  deliver  the  best  care  in  the 
most  effective  way  possible?  And  how  can 
existing  facilities  be  improved  and  evalu- 
ated? 

Incredibly,  to  date  there  exists  no  orga- 
nized body  of  knowledge  which  hospital 
administrators  or  clinic  directors  can  use  to 
answer  these  questions.  This  is  why  the 
UMass  team  has  been  busily  at  work  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  grant  for  the  past 
two  years. 

The  team  is  working  in  a  number  of  gen- 
eral areas  which  relate  to  the  internal  op- 
eration of  outpatient  facilities.  These  in- 
clude studying  and  making  mathematical 
computer  models  for  patient  flow,  cash 
flow,  information  systems,  locating  facili- 
ties, estimating  patient  demand,  and  staff 
scheduling  as  well  as  designing  an  evalua- 
tion methodology  for  gauging  a  facility's 
performance.  By  working  with  specific  out- 
patient facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Am- 
herst campus,  the  researchers  can  test 
methods  and  implement  solutions  in  the 
"real  world"  which  could  be  general  to  all 
outpatient  clinics.  And  one  of  the  first 
"real-world"  situations  they  tackled  was 
on  the  Amherst  campus  itself. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Health 
Services  is  responsible  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  22,500  students  who  pass  through 
its  doors  at  just  under  500  patients  per  day. 
It  provides  a  broad  range  of  services,  in- 
cluding a  drug  center,  psychiatric  counsel- 
ing, a  health  education  program,  inpatient 
care,  and  a  whole  spectrum  of  outpatient 
care.  The  problems  of  the  outpatient  opera- 
tion are  typical  of  any  large  outpatient  fa- 
cility where  15  full-time  physicians,  in 
this  case,  must  be  coordinated  with  the 
large  number  of  complex  procedures  they 
perform. 

The  engineers'  primary  tool  for  achieving 
coordination  between  the  physicians  and 
their  tasks  was  by  designing  a  computer 
simulation  model  of  the  Health  Services 
operation.  The  variables  of  the  system 
(such  as  number  of  doctors,  arriving  pa- 
tients, appointment  slots)  were  programmed 
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on  the  computer  and  then  changed  relative 
to  each  other  to  see  how  the  whole  system 
behaved  under  different  circumstances.  The 
task  was  then  to  pick  the  best  combination 
of  variables  and  apply  that  solution  to  the 
real  system. 

Through  the  use  of  such  a  model,  actual 
improvements  were  made  in  the  Health 
Services.  The  patient  appointment  system 
was  expanded  while  still  maintaining  serv- 
ice for  "walk-in"  and  emergency  patients, 
and  because  the  patient  load  was  evened 
out,  waiting  time  was  greatly  reduced.  Pa- 
tient scheduling  was  also  made  far  more 
efficient  by  installing  a  computerized  sys- 
tem which  would  make  instantaneous  ap- 
pointments like  an  airline  reservation  sys- 
tem. 

By  "smoothing"  patient  flow  and  by  cre- 
ating a  more  effective  appointment  system, 
the  Health  Services  actually  needed  fewer 
physicians  to  see  the  same  number  of  pa- 
tients, and  the  savings  was  in  excess  of 
$50,000  per  year.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
number  of  doctors,  however,  the  Health 
Services  used  the  freed  physician  time  to 
provide  more  services  to  the  student  popu- 
lation. 

Because  the  UMass  Health  Services  has 
one  of  the  largest  outpatient  clinics  in  the 
state,  it  was  extremely  useful  for  examining 
patient  flow  and  staff  scheduling.  But  be- 
cause it  is  state-supported  and  deals  with 
a  restricted  and  relatively  healthy  popula- 
tion, the  team  had  to  look  elsewhere  to 
probe  other  research  areas — for  example, 
financial  structure. 

Dr.  Richard  Giglio  is  supervising  work 
with  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Model  Cities 
Health  Center,  a  particularly  worthwhile 
clinic,  he  says,  "because  it's  conveniently 
located  for  the  people  it  serves  and  because 
of  its  friendly  atmosphere.  Most  of  the 
health  assistants  who  work  at  the  clinic  are 
Black  or  Puerto  Rican,  and  that  makes  it 
easier  for  those  groups  to  come  to  the 
clinic." 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Holyoke 
clinic  which  makes  it  germane  to  the  re- 
search purposes  of  the  UMass  team  is  its 
complicated  financial  set-up.  One  of  Dr. 


Giglio's  research  assistants,  Lee  Taylor,  has 
been  analyzing  the  clinic's  financial  prob- 
lems and  its  information  system  (for  in- 
stance, how  data  is  gathered  for  monthly 
statistical  reports). 

"Last  spring,"  he  says,  "I  started  work- 
ing on  a  cost  analysis  of  the  operation,  but 
this  led  into  broader  issues  at  the  clinic, 
like  looking  at  the  financial  implications  of 
the  clinic  becoming  independent  of  Model 
Cities  funding.  The  financial  situation  at 
Holyoke  is  quite  uncertain,  so  it  provides  a 
good  site  for  developing  a  general  financial 
information  system  which  I'm  doing  now." 

Another  research  assistant  under  Dr. 
Giglio,  Ed  Hannan,  has  been  concentrating 
his  efforts  on  nearby  Springfield  Hospital's 
emergency  services.  Emergency  rooms  are 
ripe  for  the  rigors  of  industrial  engineering 
analysis — not  only  are  they  overused  by 
nonemergency  patients,  but  their  use  is  in- 
creasing annually  at  the  rate  of  5  to  10%. 

As  at  the  University  Health  Services,  a 
computer  simulation  model  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  Springfield  Emergency  De- 
partment which  sets  out  to  improve  the 
utilization  of  doctors  and  nurses,  to  lessen 
the  inordinantly  long  waiting  times  in  the 
facility,  and  to  make  sure  that  real  emer- 
gency patients  are  treated  quickly.  The  hos- 
pital has  >ust  incorporated  a  holding  unit 
into  its  regular  emergency  room,  and  this 
makes  the  facility  an  especially  fertile 
ground  for  research. 

A  holding  unit  is  a  relatively  new  con- 
cept in  medical  care  delivery  being  intro- 
duced into  emergency  rooms  by  more  and 
more  hospitals.  It  lies  somewhere  between 
outpatient  and  inpatient  care,  being  a 
place  where  emergency  patients  can  be  ob- 
served temporarily  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  released  or  admitted  to  the 
hospital  on  an  inpatient  basis. 

Are  holding  units  a  good  idea?  If  so,  just 
how  should  they  be  used?  How  big  should 
they  be?  Ed  Hannan,  under  Dr.  Giglio's  di- 
rection, has  set  up  a  simulation  model  of 
the  Springfield  holding  unit  through  which 
the  UMass  researchers  hope  to  arrive  at  so- 
lutions to  these  broad  questions.  The  re- 
sults of  these  analyses  should  be  able  to 


help  other  hospitals  decide  whether  to  in- 
clude holding  units  in  their  own  emergency 
operations. 

The  team  is  working  in  other  areas  which 
will  be  incorporated  into  their  general  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  methodology  for  out- 
patient facilities. 

Dr.  Frank  Kaminsky  is  investigating  the 
fuzzy  area  of  "medical  demand"  and  is  de- 
veloping a  methodology  which  can  be  used 
by  decision-makers  to  estimate  the  de- 
mands that  will  be  imposed  on  a  given  type 
of  outpatient  facility.  According  to  Dr.  Ka- 
minsky, "thirty  years  of  research  on  'medi- 
cal demand'  by  a  number  of  disciplines 
have  yet  to  produce  a  practical  method  for 
assisting  planners  in  the  design  of  medical 
systems." 

In  a  study  related  to  medical  demand.  Dr. 
Giglio  and  a  graduate  student,  Harpal 
Dhillon,  are  constructing  a  "location" 
model  for  health  care  systems.  It  considers 
the  effects  of  competition  among  facilities 
and  distance  and  waiting  time  for  the  pa- 
tient and  can  tell  where  best  to  put  a  fa- 
cility. 

Finally,  Dr.  Rising  and  Dr.  Eugene  Pied- 
mont are  examining  evaluation  procedures 
which  will  tell  an  outpatient  facility 
whether  or  not  it  is  doing  a  good  job. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  the  enor- 
mous problems  our  medical  system  confronts, , 
but  a  large  segment  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  government,  and  the  increasingly 
disgruntled  consumer  are  calling  for 
change.  If,  as  is  probable.  Congress  enacts 
new  health  legislation  in  the  next  few  years, , 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  incentives  pro- 
vided for  more  physicians  to  organize  into 
group  practices.  A  new  model  of  the  health 
care  delivery  machine  may  be  on  the  draw- 
ing board,  and  the  UMass  team  will  have 
designed  the  mechanics  manual  to  help  it 
run  smoothly. 

Anne  Quigley  is  the  research  associate  on 
the  HEW  supported  grant,  "Design  and 
Evaluation  Methodology  for  Outpatient 
Systems." 
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\s  the  Boston  Globe  predicted, 
'UMass  is  inexperienced, 
(Vith  too  many  question  marks, 
rhey  should  finish  seventh 
in  New  England." 

A/hen  the  UMass  basketball  team  finally 
jowed  out  of  the  National  Invitation  Tour- 
lament,  and  after  all  the  applause  and  the 
:heering  had  stopped,  it  was  still  hard  to 
;rasp  how  far  this  unproven  team  had 
■eally  come. 

They  hadn't  set  any  records  for  wins  or 
joints.  They  hadn't  run  up  big  scores  (the 
ughest  game  total  was  90  points).  The 
ligh  scorer  averaged  only  15  points.  Even 
;o,  this  was  the  finest  basketball  season  in 
school  history.  And  Jack  Leaman  has 
jroven  again  (to  this  writer's  satisfaction) 
:hat  he  is  the  best  college  basketball  coach 
n  New  England. 

There  was  little  hint  of  things  to  come 
luring  the  first  month  of  the  season.  The 
irst  eight  games  were  frustrating  remind- 
ers of  last  season,  complete  with  resound- 
ing home  wins,  second  half  collapses,  two 
point  road  losses  and  generally  inconsistent 
play. 

The  opener  was  in  West  Virginia,  before 
10,000  screaming,  semi-primitive  fans,  who 
scaled  frisbees  across  the  court,  attacked 
opposing  coaches  and  tried  to  intimidate 
all  who  dared  tread  in  their  antiseptic  coli- 
seum. 

The  game  was  a  frightening  reminder  of 
a  year  ago.  UMass  took  an  early  lead,  held 
it  for  most  of  the  game,  got  caught  in  the 
last  three  minutes,  missed  important  foul 
shots  and  lost  by  one  point  (63-62)  at  the 


buzzer.  A  bright  spot?  Maybe  sophomore 
John  Murphy  with  16  points. 

After  Al  Skinner  and  Peter  Trow  led  the 
Minutemen  to  the  predictable  rout  of  St. 
Anselm's  (and  why,  oh  why,  does  UMass 
play  St.  Anselm's,  especially  in  Manches- 
ter?), a  big  opener  with  highly  touted 
Rhode  Island  was  next. 

The  inimitable  Cage  Crowd  was  again 
the  necessary  tonic  for  the  Minutemen 
(and  the  name  sort  of  grows  on  you).  Back- 
boned by  an  inspired  26-point  performance 
by  Captain  Tom  McLaughlin,  UMass 
earned  a  solid  85-73  win  over  the  talented 
Rams.  There  was  one  taint  to  the  victory. 
It  was  home,  and  the  Minutemen  still  had 
to  prove  themselves  on  the  road. 

They  didn't  at  UConn.  Another  similar 
second  half  collapse  (you  know  the  details, 
missed  fouls,  turnovers,  etc.)  resulted  in  a 
two  point  loss,  despite  Peter  Trow's  20 
points. 

Thank  God  for  the  Cage.  Against  a  Har- 
vard team  that  for  three  years  was  sup- 
posed to  be  world-beaters — a  team  with 
enough  High  School  All  Americans  to  start 
another  team — UMass  eked  out  a  well- 
deserved  74-70  win.  It  was  Skinner  who 
led  this  time,  showing  why  he  can  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  East,  if  he  isn't  already. 

It  was  Christmas  time  and  that  meant  a 
tourney.  This  year  it  was  in  Detroit  (yes, 
exotic  Detroit).  An  opening  round  win  over 
Eastern  Michigan,  in  which  Jack  Leaman 
bore  the  brunt  of  refereeing  incompetence, 
got  UMass  into  the  final  against  the  host 
school,  Detroit  University.  It  was  never 
really  close,  as  the  sophomore  firepower  of 
Murphy  and  Bill  Endicott  was  not  nearly 
enough  to  stop  Detroit,  who  won  75-59. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  the  next 
week.  An  18-2  lead  was  blown,  the  team 
played  its  worst  game  in  two  years,  and 
Boston  University  upset  the  Minutemen 
72-70. 

The  loss  made  the  record  4-4  and  staring 
UMass  in  the  face  was  Pennsylvania  at  the 
Philadelphia  Palestra,  a  noted  pit  for  visit- 
ing teams.  A  UMass  basketball  team  was  in 
danger  of  falling  below  .500  for  the  first 
time  in  at  least  five  years. 


Glory  at  the  NIT — with  a  little 
help  from  our  friends. 
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The  season  turned  around  in  Philadel- 
phia. An  incredible  shooting  performance, 
led  by  Murphy  (20)  and  Skinner  (17)  in 
which  UMass  shot  65%  in  the  second  half, 
and  a  defensive  masterpiece,  with  another 
of  these  uppity  sophs,  Jim  Burke,  doing 
the  bulk  of  the  work,  were  the  main  ingre- 
dients in  a  thrilling  62-58  win.  Penn  was  in 
the  Top  20  before  the  game  and  they  led 
the  Ivy  League.  After  this  game  and  the 
wins  over  Harvard  in  football  and  basket- 
ball, it  makes  you  wonder  how  the  Ivy 
League  gets  an  automatic  NCAA  bid  and 
the  Yankee  Conference  gets  automatic 
abuse. 

UMass  would  now  go  on  to  win  14  of 
the  last  16  and  go  on  to  tourney  glory. 

After  two  easy  wins  against  Vermont 
(yawn)  and  Springfield  College,  both  on 
the  road  (putting  the  road  jinx  to  rest  for 
a  while),  two  Top  20  tests  were  next — at 
Providence  and  home  against  Syracuse. 

Providence  ended  the  season  in  the  coun- 
try's top  four,  and  they  were  playing  in  the 
spanking  new  Providence  Civic  Center. 
Skinner,  Murphy,  and  McLaughlin  took 
care  of  the  scoring  while  Charlie  Peters  bat- 
tled the  storied  Marauding  Marvin  Barne? 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  game  was  tied  40- 
40  at  the  half.  But  two  officials  who  played 
the  home  crowd  like  a  fiddle  and  a  guy 
named  Ernie  Digregorio  (this  writer  ap- 
preciates the  greatness  of  Ernie  D.,  simply 
because  he  has  reached  the  pinnacle  where 
his  name  isn't  misspelled)  would  not  allow 
UMass  to  get  ahead  in  this  one.  The  final 
was  a  deceptive  91-78  (it  was  a  lot  closer) 
— a  solid,  tough  game,  but  a  UMass  loss 
nevertheless. 

The  Minutemen  seemed  to  have  a  let- 
down against  an  excellent  Syracuse  team 
and  it  cost  UMass  its  only  home  loss  of  the 
season,  70-67.  The  game  went  down  to  the 
final  minutes  with  Tom  Austin  leading 
UMass  in  the  second  half.  An  ice  cool 
shooter  named  Mike  Lee  was  the  difference 
for  the  Orangemen  who  would  go  to  the 
NCAA  Regionals. 

By  this  time,  thoughts  of  a  post-season 
tourney  were  ludicrous.  The  record  stood  at 
7-6.  There  were  road  games  left  at  places 


like  Rhody  and  Maine  (!)  and  home  games 
against  B.C.,  Holy  Cross,  Northeastern  and 
Fordham. 

UMass,  of  course,  was  not  to  lose  another 
game  until  the  NIT. 

The  streak  started  in  the  Springfield 
Civic  Center  against  Holy  Cross.  Austin 
was  superb  in  this  one.  In  the  starting 
lineup,  where  he  would  remain  all  season, 
the  blond  senior  scored  18  points,  domi- 
nated the  backboards,  and  was  the  trigger 
man  of  a  devastating  all  court  press.  Skin- 
ner had  23  points  in  the  78-71  win. 

Everyone  had  a  good  time  at  home 
against  Maine.  Five  men  were  in  double  fig- 
ures, including  sophomore  Tom  Gillams 
(10),  11  men  scored,  and  another  Yankee 
Conference  classic  ended  90-57.  New 
Hampshire  came  to  the  Cage  next  and  be- 
came win  number  three  in  a  row.  The 
Wildcats,  cheered  on  by  their  cheerleading 
head  coach,  tried  a  slowdown,  spending 
sometimes  two  or  three  minutes  before 
missing  their  shot.  Final  score,  74-59. 

It  was  back  to  the  Civic  Center  and  the 
annual  pleasantries  with  popular  Boston 
College,  our  favorite  rival.  Austin  showed 
why  he  approached  Athletic  Director  Frank 
Mclnerney  about  putting  all  games  in  the 
Civic  Center  with  another  superb  job,  and 
20  points.  Skinner  had  17  (his  ninth 
straight  double  figure  performance,  a  feat 
he  would  miss  only  four  times  all  year), 
and  the  streak-shooting  Endicott  had  15. 
The  game  was  close  for  a  while,  but  UMass 
moved  out  to  a  solid  halftime  lead  and  then 
exploded  in  the  second  half,  scoring  the 
last  15  points  of  the  game,  enroute  to  a  76- 
52  rout  of  the  Screaming  Eagles. 

The  next  game  was  at  home  against 
UConn  to  decide,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  Conference  title.  It  may  have 
been  the  most  emotional  regular  season 
game  of  the  year.  The  full  court  press 
clamped  on  by  UMass  was  devastating. 
They  scored  the  first  10  points  and  coasted 
to  an  83-67  win  before  a  shrieking,  stomp- 
ing Cage  throng  that  didn't  include  1500 
people  who  were  turned  away.  There  were 
a  host  of  stars:  Skinner  (12),  Murphy  (16), 
Endicott  (10),  McLaughhn  (12),  Austin 


(14),  and  ballhandling  whiz  Rick  Pitino  (9). 

Win  number  six  in  a  row  was  a  methodi- 
cal victory  over  Boston  University,  85-65. 
There  were  five  men  in  double  figures,-  and 
the  game  was  highlighted  by  a  near-fight 
between  Peters  and  Terrier  Jim  Garvin. 
Luckily  it  was  broken  up.  The  well-built 
Cage  might  not  be  able  to  stand  a  battle 
between  the  burly  6'7  Peters  and  the 
equally  burly  6'9  Garvin.  Thank  you,  ref- 
erees, for  saving  our  Cage,  our  own  co- 
lonial history  memento. 

Another  must  win  was  next  at  Rhode  Is- 
land. It  was  a  low  scoring,  taut  battle  from 
the  start.  Endicott  was  brilliant,  scoring  25 
points  in  his  biggest  effort  of  a  fine  sopho- 
more year.  Skinner  hit  two  big  foul  shots 
in  the  last  two  minutes  and  then  both 
teams  went  on  not  to  score  in  the  rest  of 
the  game.  Murphy  came  off  the  bench  to 
seal  the  win  with  a  big  blocked  shot. 

It  was  seven  in  a  row,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  httle  birdie  began  to  murmur  "NIT." 

It  was  apparent  that  the  season  was  go- 
ing to  hinge  on  a  ghastly  road  trip  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  which  followed  an- 
other classic  with  Vermont  (82-48).  There 
are  many  risks  involved  in  back-to-back 
games  at  Durham,  N.H.  and  Orono,  Me. 
The  long  bus  rides,  the  unfriendly  crowds, 
the  unbearable  referees  who  take  out  their 
displeasure  at  the  driving  on  the  visiting 
team,  and  the  weather  all  combine  to  make; 
this  road  trip  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  in 
college  basketball  and  a  must  for  mas- 
ochists. 

The  Minutemen  came  through  with  two 
wins  and  of  all  the  accomplishments  they 
performed  all  season,  this  was  one  of  the 
most  monumental.  First  at  New  Hampshire, 
where  UMass  didn't  play  all  that  well  but 
hung  in  the  lead  most  of  the  way  behind 
the  usually  balanced  scoring  (five  men 
again  in  double  figures).  The  final  was  76- 
64  and  now  on  to  the  Reykjavik  of  the  east 
Orono. 

At  Maine  home  games,  the  doors  are 
closed  at  5 :30.  The  band  strikes  into  the 
stein  song  and  2500  people  are  on  their 
feet  singing.  The  court  is  about  12  feet  too 
short.  The  referees  are  worse  than  bad. 


fhere  is  no  tougher  place  to  play  a  basket- 
pall  game. 

UMass  won  78-71.  They  hung  on  all  the 
vay,  playing  solid  basketball  when  it  was 
leeded,  and  cheered  on  by  200  UMass  fans 
vho  obviously  needed  psychiatric  help  for 
Iriving  there  in  the  first  place.  It  was  Skin- 
ner (22),  Murphy  (14)  and  Endicott  (16) 
Ivho  were  the  keys. 

"NIT"  was  not  a  whisper  anymore.  Two 
lome  games  were  left  against  fine  teams; 
he  victories  extended  the  win  streak  to  12 
md  chnched  a  miracle  NIT  bid. 

Against  Northeastern,  Murphy  came  into 
he  game  with  about  11  minutes  left  in  the 
irst  half  and  proceeded  to  score  eight  of 


nine  shots.  Endicott  scored  14  in  the  second 
half.  Both  the  sophs  had  20,  Skinner  15, 
and  the  season  came  down  to  Fordham. 

In  a  sparkling  defensive  performance,  the 
Minutemen  held  the  Rams  to  18  points  in 
the  first  half.  Endicott  did  a  superb  job  on 
Fordhahi's  brilliant  shooter  Ken  Charles. 
Murphy,  Skinner,  and  McLaughlin  did  all 
the  scoring  needed  as  UMass  ended  the 
regular  season  with  12  straight  wins  and 
a  19-6  record. 

The  game  was  the  last  home  game  for 
four  seniors.  McLaughlin  was,  in  his 
coach's  words,  "the  finest  captain  I  have 
ever  had."  Austin  from  mid-season  on  was 
at  times  a  pro  caliber  forward.  Peters  got 


more  out  of  his  ability  than  anyone  could 
ask.  And  little-used  Chuck  Olsen  was  an 
enthusiastic  spirit-booster  who  worked  for 
the  good  of  the  team  in  practices. 

The  luck  of  the  draw  usually  gives  UMass 
a  tough  first  round  game  in  a  tourney.  The 
NIT  was  no  exception.  UMass  would  face 
Missouri. 

Immediately  the  New  York  press  began 
their  familiar  litany:  UMass  plays  nobody; 
they  are  out  of  their  class;  they  don't  be- 
long on  the  same  floor  with  Missouri;  Mis- 
souri in  a  breeze. 

But  this  wasn't  one  of  the  past  UMass 
teams.  It  had  the  depth  it  always  had 
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lacked.  It  had  more  overall  talent.  And  it 
had  fans.  Oh,  did  it  have  fans. 

The  Missouri  coach  would  say  the  game 
was  like  a  road  game.  He  was  right.  Curry 
Hicks  Cage  was  transferred  to  Madison 
Square  Garden.  There  were  easily  6000 
UMass  fans,  maybe  more.  There  was  roar 
after  roar — for  a  layup  in  practice,  for  the 
starting  lineups,  for  jump  balls,  for  foul 
shots,  for  good  passes,  for  steals,  for  jump 
shots,  for  the  coaching,  for  a  78-71  win. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  called  the 
Minutemen  the  NIT  Five  of  the  Hour.  They 
were  a  decided  underdog  and  they  won 
despite  a  brilliant  35-point  performance  by 
Missouri's  John  Brown. 

Endicott  was  the  first  half  standout  scor- 
ing 13  points  in  the  first  20  minutes  to  hold 
UMass  close.  Austin  was  brilliant  in  the 
second  half,  as  were  Skinner  and  McLaugh- 
lin. Playing  aggressively  throughout,  the 
Minutemen  led  for  the  first  time  in  the  sec- 
ond half  45-44  with  12  minutes  to  go  on  a 
brilliant  drive  by  Skinner.  Brown  kept 
bringing  Missouri  back,  but  a  tip  in  by 
Charlie  Peters  put  UMass  ahead  to  stay 
with  five  minutes  left,  60-59.  They  upped 
the  lead  to  five,  got  a  scare  when  Brown  cut 
it  to  one  and  then  the  Garden  erupted  when 
McLaughlin  and  Pitino  made  big  foul  shots 
to  ice  the  win. 

It  was  the  biggest  win  in  school  basket- 
ball history.  It  was  the  first  win  ever  in 
post-season  competition.  It  was  against  a 
team  that  was  ranked  18th  in  the  country. 
You  didn't  have  to  tell  any  of  that  to  the 
hysterical  crowd.  They  knew. 

It  was  on  to  the  quarterfinals  and  North 
Carolina,  who  defeated  UMass  a  year  ago 
90-49.  But  UMass  remembered. 

This  time  the  press  wasn't  so  quick  to 
make  their  picks,  but  the  Minutemen  and 
their  riotous  following  made  only  a  few 
believers.  The  Tar  Heels  were  the  favorites 
for  good  reason.  They  were  bigger,  much 
bigger.  And  they  were  in  the  Top  20. 

Well,  Cinderella  finally  had  to  go  home 
after  13  straight  wins.  North  Carolina  won 
73-63. 

UMass,  playing  scrambling,  hustling  de- 
fense, was  tied  30-30  at  the  half  despite 


poor  shooting  and  being  in  foul  trouble. 
Austin  was  the  offensive  gun.  But  the 
North  Carolina  height  and  the  referees 
who  gave  the  Tar  Heels  14  more  foul 
shots  proved  too  much.  Several  times 
UMass  drew  close,  but  their  shooting  was 
poor  the  whole  game.  And  North  Caro- 
lina's size  (6'10,  6'11,  6'9)  wore  out  the 
smaller  Minutemen. 

But  all  was  not  bleak.  The  UMass  team 
was  proud,  not  humiliated  as  it  had  been 
two  years  ago.  They  proved  to  the  New 
York  press,  to  the  Boston  press,  to  their 
fans  and  to  themselves  that  they  can  play 
with  anyone.  And,  though  there  are  no 
shouts  of  "bring  on  UCLA,"  there  is  the 


confidence  that  the  basketball  program  is 
just  about  on  the  level  of  most  in  the  coun-    I 
try.  I' 

That's  a  long  way  from  seventh  in  New 
England. 


Varsity  Review 


RICHARD  PAGE 

Sports  Information  Director 

The  recently-completed  winter  sports  sea- 
son turned  out  to  be  a  successful  one  for 
Minutemen  teams.  Outstanding,  of  course, 
was  the  basketball  team's  appearance  in 
the  National  Invitation  Tournament  in  New 
York  City  (the  third  time  in  the  last  four 
years),  but  other  sports  had  glories  too. 

The  varsity  wrestling  team  had  another 
fine  year  winning  10  of  14  dual  meets  and 
finishing  first  in  the  New  England  Univer- 
sity Division  Team  Championships.  UMass 
sent  two  wrestlers  (Dave  Amato — 118  lbs. 
and  George  Ireland — Hwy.)  to  the  NCAA 
finals  in  Seattle.  With  only  co-captains 
Amato  and  Carl  Dambman  graduating  from 
the  predominantly  underclass  squad,  the 
grapplers  should  have  a  fine  nucleus  re- 
turning next  year. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  Coach 
Jack  Canniff's  hockey  team  played  in  the 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  Divi- 
sion II  Playoffs.  The  Minutemen  won  the 
championship  last  year  but  this  year  were 
not  so  fortunate.  The  sextet  advanced  to 
the  semifinal  round  before  a  9-3  loss  to 
Bowdoin  eliminated  them. 

The  squad  finished  the  year  with  a  record 
of  14  wins,  11  losses  and  two  ties,  and  once 
again  the  handicap  of  not  having  a  home 
rink  in  which  to  practice  and  play  home 
games  hurt  the  overall  hockey  program. 

The  varsity  gymnastic  team  under  the 
tutelage  of  first-year  coach  Tom  Dunn  won 
nine  of  12  dual  meets  and  finished  the  reg- 
ular season  tied  with  Temple  and  Navy 
for  second  spot  in  the  Eastern  Intercollegi- 
ate Gymnastic  League.  Senior  co-captain 
Jay  Aronstein  concluded  a  fine  career  on 
the  still  rings  with  a  second  place  finish 
in  the  Eastern  Championships  to  qualify 


for  the  nationals.  Other  team  standouts 
were  Gene  Whelan,  Steve  Scuderi,  Dan 
Spier,  Jack  Fabbricante,  Rich  Seikunas  and 
Jay  Thomsen. 

Coach  Bill  MacConnell's  varsity  ski  team 
climaxed  another  banner  year  by  winning 
the  New  England  Intercollegiate  Ski  Con- 
ference Team  Championship  as  well  as  the 
National  Intercollegiate  Alpine  Tournament 
Races.  Dick  McWade  and  Kurt  Syer  turned 
in  the  best  individual  performances  to  over- 
come some  poor  skiing  conditions  during 
the  championships,  adding  to  the  team's 
growing  trophy  collection. 

The  UMass  skiers  had  dominated  their 
league  during  weekly  races  which  were 
held  starting  early  in  January. 

With  a  team  composed  mostly  of  first- 
and  second-year  men.  Coach  Ken  O'Brien's 
indoor  track  team  won  but  one  of  six 
meets.  However,  the  lack  of  adequate  in- 
door weight  facilities  hindered  the  team's 
performance  in  the  field  events,  making 
the  difference  in  several  of  the  meets. 

Unfortunately,  illness  prevented  Coach 
Joe  Rogers  from  working  with  the  swim- 
ming team  for  most  of  the  season.  The 
Minutemen  had  just  one  win  during  their 
dual  meet  schedule  and  finished  fifth  in 
the  conference  championships. 


National  Champs 

We  learned  as  we  went  to  press  that  the 
University's  women's  gymnastics  team  has 
brought  the  first  national  championship 
title  to  the  campus  in  50  years.  Competing 
in  Des  Moines  on  April  20  and  21,  the 
team  compiled  105.70  points  (the  highest  in 
its  history)  to  win  the  National  Intercol- 
legiate Gymnastics  Championship  of  the 
American  Intercollegiate  Association  of 
Women's  Athletics.  The  three  UMass  per- 
formers in  the  top  ten  of  all-around  compe- 
tition— Anne  Vexler,  Jeannine  Burger  and 
Margie  Combs — are  eligible  for  berths  on 
the  World  University  Games  Team  which 
will  compete  in  Moscow  this  summer. 
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What  s  New? 


ART  PETROSEMOLO  '69G 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations 


A  lot! 

Since  my  last  column,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  successful  alumni  programs  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  a  busy  Alumni/ 
Reunion  Weekend  in  June.  (More  on  that 
later.) 

First  let  me  tell  you  what  the  alumni 
office,  the  Associate  Alumni  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  our  alumni  volunteers  have 
been  up  to. 

The  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Cen- 
ter organized  their  first  alumni  function  in 
December  under  the  direction  of  the  Cen- 
ter's assistant  director  David  Bloodsworth, 
working  with  a  student  committee.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  Center's  55  graduates  attended 
the  program,  which  began  on  Friday  eve- 
ning with  a  social  event  and  continued 
through  Saturday  with  a  business  meeting 
where  Tom  Fox  '72  was  elected  to  the  Cen- 
ter's Advisory  Council. 

A  series  of  workshops  on  current  Labor 
Relation  problems  was  held  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. The  Labor  Relations  Center,  in  ex- 
istence since  1965,  will  be  planning  yearly 
events  and  will  be  assisted  by  the  alumni 
office. 

In  January,  the  Washington,  D.C.,  club, 
under  the  direction  of  Ed  Fouhy  '56,  ran  a 
mid-winter  program  and  invited  five  stu- 
dents from  the  Amherst  campus  to  speak 
to  their  members.  Although  this  type  of 
program  isn't  new,  it  always  proves  to  be 
very  interesting.  Alumni  get  a  new  picture 
of  the  campus  and  many  of  their  questions 
are  answered  first-hand.  I  accompanied 
the  students  and  was  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults. 

The  D.C.  club — always  one  of  our  most 
active  groups — has  organized  a  special 


spring  program  under  the  direction  of  John 
Kominski  and  Joe  Crocetta. 

The  club  sponsored  a  Congressional  re- 
ception April  10  on  the  Hill.  UMass  Presi- 
dent Robert  Wood,  Amherst  Chancellor 
Randolph  Bromery,  and  members  of  the 
alumni  office  and  President's  staff  joined 
the  group  to  pay  tribute  to  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  and  Senate  delega- 
tions. More  on  that  in  the  next  issue. 

In  late  January,  the  Springfield  area 
alumni  saw  the  Minutemen  defeat  Holy 
Cross  in  the  new  Springfield  Civic  Center 
and  then  had  an  informal  gathering  fol- 
lowing the  game.  A  much  larger  group  of 
alumni  and  students — about  800  in  all — 
celebrated  together  at  Gallagher's  33  in 
New  York  City  after  the  basektball  team's 
NIT  victory  over  Missouri  March  17. 

Our  travel  program  registered  two  suc- 
cesses this  winter  with  two  departures  for 
Hawaii.  Over  200  alumni  and  their  families 
took  part  in  the  program.  Although  we  did 
encounter  some  problems,  especially  with 
overbookings  in  Hawaii  in  February,  we 
straightened  them  out  and  everyone  had  an 
enjoyable  time.  Look  for  details  of  new 
travel  programs  soon. 

We  are  mailing  only  to  New  England 
area  alumni  for  travel  programs  this  year 
because  of  Boston  departures.  So  if  you  are 
out  of  the  area  but  want  to  receive  the 
travel  mailings  anyway,  drop  us  a  line  and 
we  will  see  that  you  get  the  literature. 

Speaking  of  mailings,  the  Associate 
Alumni  insurance  program  mailing  was 
sent  to  all  alumni  in  February.  The  pro- 
gram, administered  by  Gerry  Popkin  '51 
and  picked  from  several  proposals,  offers 
low  group  insurance  rates  to  alumni  and 
their  spouses.  If  you  didn't  receive  a  copy, 
let  us  know  and  we  will  forward  one  to 
you  immediately. 

Two  of  our  newest  programs  this  winter 
turned  out  to  be  our  most  successful.  Our 
Alumni  Educational  Seminars  got  off  to  an 
excellent  start  with  programs  on  "The  Red 
Tide"  in  Peabody,  Mass.,  February  13  and 
"Constitutional  Rights /Personal  Freedoms" 
in  Braintree  on  February  28.  Over  150 
alumni  and  guests  took  part  in  the  two 


seminars  and  their  response  was  so  favor- 
able we  are  planning  several  more  for  next 
year — including  at  least  one  outside  the 
greater  Massachusetts  area. 

Mini-seminars,  similar  to  the  February 
programs,  will  be  held  on  the  Saturday 
morning  of  Alumni /Reunion  Weekend,  too 
so  if  you  will  be  returning  to  campus  or 
are  close  enough  to  make  the  trip,  why  not 
take  part  in  one  or  more  of  the  Reunion 
Weekend  programs? 

Here  are  the  details : 

First,  things  will  get  off  to  an  early  star 
on  Friday,  June  1,  with  alumni  golf  and 
tennis  tournaments.  The  golf  tournament 
will  be  held  at  the  Hickory  Ridge  Country 
Club  in  South  Amherst  and  scores  will  be 
kept  on  the  Calloway  system.  Naturally, 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  winners.  Tee 
off  times  will  be  assigned  between  10  a.m. 
and  noon. 

The  tennis  tournament,  a  round-robin 
doubles  tournament,  will  be  held  right  here 
on  the  University  courts  starting  at  1  p.m. 
Both  men  and  women,  guests  and  young- 
sters are  welcome.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
for  these  contests  too. 

The  afternoon  hours  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday will  feature  a  number  of  recreation 
activities  for  families  of  returning  alumni, 
A  special  recreation  program  for  children 
ages  6-13,  to  be  held  at  the  Women's 
Physical  Education  facilities  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  will  include  swimminf 
and  outdoor  activities.  Families  might  want 
to  take  the  motor  coach  tour  to  the  country 
store  in  Rockingham,  Vt.  Friday  afternoon 
that  is  also  being  offered. 

Friday  evening,  an  outdoor  barbecue 
dinner  in  the  Southwest  Residential  Area 
will  feature  music  and  dancing,  presentatioi 
of  tournament  awards  and  a  showing  of 
the  new  University  slide  and  sound  show. 
There's  a  feature  movie  in  the  Campus 
Center  for  children  starting  at  8:00  p.m. 

For  families,  babysitting  services  will  be 
available,  arranged  through  this  office  with 
students  from  the  Amherst  Regional  High 
School.  The  dormitories  to  be  used  for 
housing  returning  alumni  this  year  are  in 
the  Sylvan  area.  The  dormitory  suites  in- 


elude  three  bedrooms,  a  living  room  and 
bathroom.  Alumni  bringing  their  families 
will  be  housed  in  one  dormitory  wing, 
while  alumni  without  families  will  be 
housed  in  another. 

Saturday's  activities  include  the  tradi- 
tional fare — the  annual  Awards  Luncheon, 
which  this  year  will  include  a  State  of  the 
University  address,  tours  of  the  campus  and 
the  new  library,  and  in  the  evening  the 
reunion  receptions  and  dinners. 

Added  this  year  will  be  a  series  of  edu- 
cational programs  during  Saturday  morning 
modeled  after  the  two  educational  pro- 
grams that  are  running  in  the  Boston  area 
this  month.  Also,  the  children's  recreation 
program  will  be  held  in  the  Student  Union 
while  parents  are  attending  reunion  din- 
ners. 

Sunday's  farewell  will  be  in  the  Campus 
Center's  impressive  Top  of  the  Campus 
restaurant  for  a  Bloody  Mary  buffet  break- 
fast. 

As  you  can  see,  quite  a  weekend  is 
planned.  We  are  streamlining  the  registra- 
tion process,  too,  so  tickets  and  all  reserva- 
tions are  handled  directly  through  the 
the  Alumni  Office  and  picked  up  in  a  packet 
at  a  "drive-in"  spot  on  the  Whitmore  Ad- 
ministration Building  Mall  Friday  or  Sat- 
urday. 

Finally,  I  have  decided  to  return  to  the 
writing  and  editing  field,  leaving  my  posi- 
tion as  Director  of  Alumni  Relations  as  of 
mid-July.  Although  I  am  sorry  to  leave  the 
University  after  such  a  short  time,  I  feel 
that  we've  made  great  strides  in  alumni 
programming  and  that  there  is  a  sohd  base 
for  a  new  director  to  build  on. 

UMass  graduates  interested  in  applying 
for  the  position  of  Director  of  Alumni  Re- 
lations should  send  resumes  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to :  Search  Committee,  Alumni  Office, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
01002. 
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The  Classes  Report 


Gerald  C.  Anderson  '43  is  professor  of  ani- 
mal science  and  animal  husbandman  at  West 
Virginia  University's  agricultural  experiment 
station. 


John  L.  Lajoie,  manager  of  NSCO  of  Vene- 
zuela since  1970,  has  been  named  as  coordi- 
nator of  Armco  Steel's  machinery  and  equip- 
ment division  in  Latin  America. 


The  following  information  was  received  by  the 
alumni  office  before  March  12,  1973. 

Please  note  a  change  in  policy.  Information 
received  on  the  activities  of  both  a  husband 
and  a  wife  who  are  alumni  hut  members  of 
different  classes  will  be  listed  under  the  hus- 
band's class.  However,  if  there  is  more  than  a 
three-year  time  span  between  the  husband's 
class  and  the  wife's,  the  information  will  be 
printed  under  both  classes. 

1916 

Leon  F.  Whitney  is  a  veterinarian,  a  member 
of  the  Yale  University  faculty,  and  author  of 
52  published  books  and  many  research  papers. 

1917 

Joseph  F.  Whitney  is  a  city  planner  and  land- 
scape architect  in  Connecticut. 

The  Twenties 

Richard  A.  Whitney  '24  is  president,  general 
manager,  and  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Cincinnati  Lathe  and  Tool  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Preston  J.  "Davy"  Davenport  '26,  a  dairy 
farmer  and  farm  manager  since  1932  and  na- 
tionally-known breeder  of  purebred  Ayrshire 
cattle,  was  the  recipient  of  the  annual  alumni 
achievement  award  given  by  the  UMass  de- 
partment of  veterinary  and  animal  sciences. 

1931 

Alfred  A.  Brown  retired  from  his  professorship 
in  the  UMass  department  of  food  and  agricul- 
tural economics  on  December  31.  He  had  been 
particularly  concerned  with  pricing  systems 
and  now  plans  on  doing  some  consulting  work 
in  this  field.  Al  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Tomlinson  '34. 

The  Forties 

Dorothy  Plumb  Bent  '42  has  been  cited  in  the 
current  issue  of  Who's  Who  of  American 
Women 


1950 

Lt.  Col.  Marcel  L.  Desrosiers  has  retired  from 
the  Army  and  plans  to  settle  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Dickman. 

Douglas  B.  Vootit  of  Shurcliff,  Merrill  and 
Footit  was  the  partner  in  charge  of  "Village 
Park"  in  Amherst.  This  design  project  won  the 
fifth  Biennial  HUD  Award  for  Design  Excel- 
lence. 

Stanley  L.  Smith  has  been  promoted  to  gen- 
eral personnel  supervisor  for  New  England 
Telephone.  He  is  also  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  mobilization  per- 
sonnel director  for  the  northern  communica- 
tions area  of  the  Air  Force  Communications 
Service. 

1951 

David  L.  Higgins  is  executive  director  of  the 
Worcester  Area  Drug  Coalition,  Inc.,  a  private, 
nonprofit  corporation  that  plans,  coordinates, 
supports  and  evaluates  programs  to  prevent 
and  combat  drug  abuse. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  A.  Johnston  was  co-pilot 
on  one  of  the  Air  Force's  C-5  Galaxies  used 
to  airlift  food  and  medical  supplies  into  Nica- 
ragua after  the  earthquake.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  the  Korean  and  Viet  Nam  Wars. 

1952 

Arthur  P.  Barrett  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Howard  Johnson  Co.  in  Brain-, 
tree,  Mass.  He  will  continue  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  general  manager,  division  of  company- 
operated  motor  lodges,  which  he  assumed  in 
1970.  Mr.  Barrett  and  his  wife  Marjorie  have 
five  children. 

1953 

Alan  C.  Donaldson  'G  is  professor  and  chair- 
man of  geology  and  geography  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  W.  Grayson  received  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  for  his  perform- 
ance as  a  missile  operations  staff  officer  at 
the  Pentagon.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Barbara  Proctor  '60. 


1954 

Arthur  Asa  Berger  has  published  his  third 
book.  Pop  Culture,  a  collection  of  essays  dis- 
cussing comics,  advertising,  artifacts  (such  as 
soft  drinks  and  pressure  cookers),  entertain- 
ments, styles,  symbols  (such  as  hair)  and  so- 
cial phenomena.  His  other  books  are  Li'l 
Abner:  A  Study  in  American  Satire  and  The 
Evangelical  Hamburger. 

A.  Roy  Fogelgren,  who  joined  Digital  Equip-: 
ment  three  years  ago,  is  now  responsible  for 
planning  and  new  product  development  for 
the  Business  Products  Group.  Roy  was  re- 
cently reelected  vice-president  of  the  New 
England  Deaconess  Association,  a  nonprofit 
organization  caring  for  over  250  men  and 
women  over  60.  He  has  three  adopted  children.i 

Dr.  Roland  F.  Stebbins,  a  Holyoke  pedia- 
trician, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Providence  Hospital  medical  staff.  Dr.  Steb- 
bins, who  has  been  in  practice  in  Holyoke 
since  1961,  is  married  and  the  father  of  four 
children. 

1955 

Charles  L.  Hamilton  is  department  manager 
for  Data-Sys-Tance,  the  mutual  fund  proc- 
essing subsidiary  of  Kansas  City  Southern 
Industries.  He  and  his  wife  Nancy-Ellen  have 
four  children. 

Dr.  Walter  Schwimmer  has  been  appointed 
assistant  clinical  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  UCLA  College  of  Medicine 
and  has  been  reelected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Southern  California  Permanente 
Medical  Group,  part  of  the  Kaiser-Perma- 
nente  organization. 

1956 

Dr.  James  C.  Stevens,  chief  of  the  department 
of  pathology  at  Leominster  (Mass.)  Hospital 
and  Nashoba  Community  Hospital,  has  re- 
ceived certification  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
medicine  from  the  American  Board  of  Nuclear 
Medicine.  He  has  also  been  recognized  in  the 
fields  of  anatomical  and  clinical  pathology. 
Dr.  Stevens  and  his  wife  Ruth  have  five  chil- 
dren. 
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1957 


Clark  S.  Baldwin,  director  of  international 
operations  for  the  McDonald's  Corp.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  firm. 

Maj.  John  T.  Loftus  has  received  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal  for  his  performance  as 
chief  of  the  functional  programming  section 
and  chief  of  the  command  and  control  systems 
branch,  TAC  Headquarters. 

Richard  E.  Manelis,  a  Framingham,  Mass., 
attorney,  has  been  appointed  trustee  of  the 
Opticians'  School  of  Framingham.  A  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Learning 
Center  for  Deaf  Children,  Richard  is  also  a 
town  meeting  member  and  state  committee- 
man for  the  Republican  Party.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Joyce  Cutler,  have  three  chil- 
dren. 

1958 

John  P.  O'Keefe  has  been  named  general  man- 
ager of  Rodman  Industries,  Inc.,  RIMCO  Di- 
vision, Rock  Island,  111.  John  is  married  to  the 
former  Jean  Hale  '59. 

1959 

Donald  E.  Hastings  has  returned  to  the  U.S. 
after  participating  in  an  international  teach- 
ing fellowship  program  sponsored  by  the 
State  of  Victoria,  Australia.  He  and  his  wife 
have  three  children. 

1      Ronald  T.  Hwalek  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant director,  organization  and  systems 
department,  at  Connecticut  General  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Maj.  Philip  C.  Lawton,  USAF,  received  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  pin  for  comple- 
1  tion  of  1,000  flying  hours  as  a  navigator  on 
I  the  McDonnell-Douglas-built  Phantom  air- 
craft. 

David  S.  Liederman,  director  of  the  Office 
for  Children,  gave  the  keynote  address  at  a 
conference  held  at  UMass/Amherst  last  Feb- 
ruary, on  advocating  for  children  and  youth. 

Robert  D.  Myers,  partner  in  the  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  law  firm  of  Harrison,  Myers  &  Singer, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  guest  statutes 
committee  of  the  association  of  Trial  Lawyers 
of  America,  the  world's  largest  association  of 
trial  lawyers.  Besides  being  a  current  member 
of  the  association's  board  of  governors,  Mr. 
Myers  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  uni- 


form interrogatories  and  chairman  on  appel- 
late rules  for  the  state  bar  of  Arizona,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  medical 
malpractice  screening  panel  of  the  Maricopa 
County  Bar  Association,  and  a  past  president 
of  both  the  Arizona  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
and  the  Phoenix  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

Maj.  Carl  H.  Thresher,  a  maintenance  su- 
pervisor in  Okinawa,  has  received  his  third 
award  of  the  USAF  Commendation  Medal. 

Ma/.  Donald  W.  Williams  has  been  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Soldier's  Medal  for 
Valor,  and  his  second  award  of  the  Air  Medal 
for  outstanding  service  as  deputy  staff  adviser 
and  later  as  senior  adviser  with  the  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  in  1971-72. 

1960 

Robert  B.  Brack,  treasurer  of  Barker  Steel 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  is  enrolled 
in  the  Harvard  Business  School's  Smaller 
Company  Management  Program. 

Maj.  Richard  P.  MacLeod  has  graduated 
from  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Edward  A.  "Ted"  Stinson  has  been  ap- 
pointed headmaster  of  the  Community  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has 
been  director  of  the  Hamden  Hall  Country 
Day  School  Lower  School  in  Hamden,  Conn. 
Ted  and  his  wife  Charlotte  have  two  sons. 

Nelson  M.  Weinstock  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  John  Diebold  &  Associates, 
international  management  consultants. 

Dr.  Marshall  H.  Whithed  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity's department  of  political  science  will 
direct  a  NATO-funded  advanced  study  insti- 
tute on  urban  simulation  modeling  and  urban 
analysis  in  Europe  next  summer.  Dr.  Whithed 
has  been  involved  in  water  resources  manage- 
ment. 

1961 

Richard  R.  Giroux  is  a  chief  research  officer 
with  the  South  African  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research.  He  and  his  wife  Jean 
and  their  two  children,  Ricky  and  Yvonne, 
live  in  Pretoria,  the  Transvaal. 

James  Magalhaes  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  lens  product  engineering  for  the  op- 
tical products  division,  American  Optical 
Corp.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

James  R.  Reinhold,  an  advisory  systems 
engineer  in  IBM's  Springfield,  Mass.,  sales 


office,  is  a  graduate  of  the  IBM  Systems  Re- 
search Institute,  a  company-sponsored  grad- 
uate-level school  for  data  processing  systems 
design. 

1962 

Walter  F.  Urban,  Jr.,  the  former  comptroller 
of  Kearney  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation in  Arlington,  N.J.,  is  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Federal  Savings 
Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1963 

Amy  dayman  Feingold  and  her  husband 
Mark  have  two  sons:  David,  age  41/2,  and 
Judd,  age  2. 

Priscilla  M.  Hynes,  an  elementary  school 
librarian  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  married  Philip 
Maher  on  April  16,  1972. 

Kenneth  A.  Parker  is  head  of  a  new  voca- 
tional horticulture  education  center  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ju- 
dith Kelley,  have  a  son,  Christopher  John, 
born  November  4,  1971. 

Bethel  A.  Peterson,  who  does  freelance  pub- 
lic relations  work  and  attends  law  school, 
married  Thomas  Rooney  on  June  8,  1971. 

Arthur  W.  Selders  'G  is  associate  professor 
of  agricultural  engineering  at  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Joan  Werner  Smathers  received  an  M.A.  in 
English  from  Appalachian  State  University  in 
1970.  She  and  her  husband  Keener  have  a 
daughter,  Frances,  born  in  October  1970. 

John  W.  Swanson  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Linda  Morris,  are  living  in  Mount  Laurel, 
N.J.  with  their  son  John,  born  February  13, 
1970.  John,  Sr.,  is  a  salesman  for  Uniroyal. 

1964 

John  F.  Cagnina  'G  has  been  promoted  to  di- 
rector of  personnel  administration  for  REA 
Express. 

Cheryl  L.  French  is  on  sabbatical  leave  from 
Stoughton  (Mass.)  High  School  with  a  teach- 
ing fellowship  in  geography  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity. She  received  her  M.Ed,  degree  from 
the  State  College  at  Bridgewater  in  1969. 

Edward  J.  Moriarty  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  Irving  Trust  Co.  in  New 
York  City.  He  and  his  wife  have  two  children. 

Richard  P.  Sibley,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Janet  Cann  '66,  are  enrolled  in  the 
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Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  Columbia. 

William  ].  Walsh,  Jr.,  has  been  named  as- 
sistant controller  for  Federal  Life  and  Cas- 
ualty Insurance  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  Home  In- 
surance Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Edith  Doyle  '67,  have  a 
daughter.  Shannon,  age  2. 

1965 

Donald  ].  Curns  has  been  appointed  market- 
ing manager  for  Datagen  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Data  General  Corp.,  Southboro, 
Mass.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Joyce 
Regele  '66,  and  their  child  plan  to  live  in 
Ottawa. 

Marcia  Sutherland  Pearson  is  editor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  College  of 
Agriculture  Quarterly.  She  and  her  husband 
Bill  have  a  daughter,  Erika  Lynn,  born  Sep- 
tember 1,  1972. 

Martin  J.  Rosenberg  is  doing  postdoctoral 
research  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University's 
department  of  biology.  He  received  a  Ph.D.  in 
biology  from  SUNY  at  Stony  Brook  in  1971. 

1966 

Capt.  Gordon  C.  hAallar,  Jr.,  received  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  his  outstanding 
skill  as  a  pilot  which  enabled  him  to  bring 
his  aircraft  in  for  a  safe  landing  after  numer- 
ous malfunctions  occurred  on  a  mission  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Newman  'C,  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  department 
of  psychiatry,  is  special  consultant  on  evalua- 
tion to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Mental  Health, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  W.  O'Neill  is  doing  postdoctoral  re- 
search at  Yale  University,  having  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry  from  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Jim  married  Jean  F. 
Richards  on  August  5,  1972. 

Antonio  J.  Spinelli  has  been  named  natural- 
ist for  the  Northeast  Utilities'  Northfield 
Mountain  project.  He  had  previously  been 
assistant  director  of  the  Hale  Reservation  in 
Westwood,  Mass.,  where  he  originated  and 
directed  the  Hale  Environmental  Education 
Program  in  which  every  Boston  sixth  grader 
now  participates.  Tony  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Mary  A.  Moore  '67,  have  a  2-year-old 
daughter. 

Gerard  H.  Wolf  has  been  appointed  vice- 


president  of  finances  of  the  Town  &  Coun- 
try Jewelry  Manufacturing  Corp.  of  Maiden, 
Mass. 

1967 

Alan  Asikainen  is  a  senior  environmental  en- 
gineer with  Curran  Associates  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Janet 
Webb  '68,  have  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Becky  Lynn,  on  December  23,  1972. 

Christopher  Allen  Bird  received  a  J.D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Connecticut  Law 
School  last  June. 

Leslie  Victoria  Brydon  is  a  national  copy 
editor-department  head  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  New  York  City. 

Capt.  Mary  Byrne  is  an  intelligence  officer 
with  the  Air  Force  stationed  at  Alconbury 
RAF  Station,  England. 

Jacqueline  B.  Call,  a  biologist  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  married  Eugene  Anderson  on  October  6, 
1972. 

Philip  M.  Carney,  commercial  manager  of 
New  England  Telephone  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  was  named  one  of  the  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  America  by  the  Northampton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Phil  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Patricia  Fiske,  have  two  children: 
Brendan  Robert,  born  December  15,  1972;  and 
Jennifer  Lyn,  born  November  14,  1969. 

Donna  M.  Hughes  married  Maurice  A.  Ca- 
mire  on  June  27,  1970.  The  couple  lives  in 
Rhode  Island  with  their  son,  Justin  Hughes, 
born  July  5,  1972. 

Richard  M.  Kobayashi,  director  of  program 
development  for  the  City  of  Maiden,  is  com- 
pleting an  M.P.A.  degree  at  Northeastern.  In 
August  1972  he  married  Susan  Barkoff. 

Michael  T.  Lopardo  is  a  captain  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Capt.  Chester  S.  Lubelczyk,  USAF,  is  an  air- 
craft maintenance  officer  stationed  in  Nevada. 

Maureen  Pike  married  Joseph  C.  O'Don- 
nell  '72G  in  June  1970,  and  the  couple  has  a 
daughter,  Gwen  Ellen,  born  December  16, 
1971.  From  1969-71,  Maureen  was  a  teacher 
of  the  deaf,  first  in  the  Amsterdam,  N.Y., 
school  system  and  then  at  the  Beverly  (Mass.) 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Thomas  J.  O'Neil  is  assistant  director  of 
community  schools  in  Boston  where  his  wife, 
the  former  Susan  B.  Grover  '69,  is  a  counselor 
in  the  WIN  Program,  Division  of  Employment 
Security. 


Christopher  Read  is  working  for  the  Du- 
pont  Co.  in  Houston,  Tex.,  and  writes  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  hear  from  fellow  alum- 
ni(ae)  in  the  area. 

Ellen  Snyder  married  Ronald  Hanley  on 
January  24,  1970.  The  couple  has  a  son,  Joshua 
Benjamin,  born  October  2,  1972. 

Sherry  Spear,  an  associate  editor  at  Made- 
moiselle magazine  in  New  York  City,  marriad 
Donald  A.  Romeo  on  June  25,  1971. 

Susan  Bailey  Tubbs  and  her  husband  David 
have  returned  to  Florida  after  teaching  in  Aus- 
tralia for  one  and  a  half  years. 

1968 

Frances  Rosen  Berger  is  a  Master  Teacher 
in  Randolph,  Mass.,  under  a  Federally  funded 
career  education  project  for  the  handicapped. 
She  received  an  M.Ed,  in  special  education 
from  Northeastern  University  in  1970.  On 
May  23,  1971,  she  married  Howard  Berger. 

John  H.  Bradbury  is  working  for  the  Ozark 
Lead  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Kennecott  Corp.  in 
Salem,  Mo.  His  wife,  the  former  Marcia  Fel- 
lows, teaches  math  at  the  senior  high  school 
in  Salem,  and  the  couple  has  announced  the 
birth  of  their  second  daughter,  Cynthia 
Grace,  on  November  30,  1972. 

Wayne  F.  Erickson  received  a  Ph.D.  in 
chemistry  from  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity last  December. 

Walter  P.  Green  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Judith  Laubinger  '66,  have  announced  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Dana  Christopher, 
on  December  11,  1972.  Walter  is  a  government 
relations  administrator  at  the  home  office  of 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  Judith  taught  French  in  Enfield,  Conn., 
until  last  year. 

Capt.  James  C.  Higgins,  Jr.,  a  forward  air 
controller,  received  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  for  aerial  achievement  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Steven  B.  Horenstein  has  completed  military 
service  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB  in  Ohio.  A 
1971  graduate  of  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Law,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
and  Ohio  State  Bar  Associations  and  is  with 
the  Dayton  law  firm  of  Griffith  and  Legler. 
Steve's  wife,  the  former  Linda  Stefin,  is  a 
third  grade  teacher. 

Robert  S.  Perlman,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
Law  School,  is  associated  with  his  father  and 
uncle  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Perlman  & 
Perlman. 
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Sandra  Phelps  is  a  PFC  in  the  Army  and 
teaches  social  work  and  psychology  at  the 
Medical  Service  School  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Phillips  H.  Sargent,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted 
to  manager  of  group  controls  at  Unionmutual 
(Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.)  in  Port- 
land, Me.  Phil  is  married  to  the  former  Cyn- 
thia f .  Haigh  '70. 

Capt.  Leonard  E.  Schmidt  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meritorious  service  as 
an  aircraft  maintenance  officer  during  his 
combat  tour  in  Viet  Nam.  Capt.  Schmidt  is 
married  to  the  former  Brenda  Cranstrom  '69. 

Carol  Henning  Tordoff  and  her  husband 
Donald  Tordoff  '72  are  both  working  for 
New  Hampshire  Landscaping,  Inc.  in  Hookset, 
N.H.  Carol  was  formerly  a  math  teacher  in 
Northampton,  Mass.  The  Tordoffs  have  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Marie,  born  November 
9,  1972. 

1969 

Raymond  J.  DeTerra,  an  Air  Force  first  lieu- 
Itenant  stationed  in  Sparrevohn,  Alaska,  mar- 
|ried  Sandra  Lee  Shivers  in  June  1972. 

William  Halainen  is  a  writer  for  The  Alum- 
nus and  is  working  toward  a  B.A.  in  journal- 
ism at  UMass/Amherst. 

Russell  A.  Johnson  has  been  selected  as 
training  instructor  for  inservice  programs  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  in- 
volved in  coordinating  the  new  Volunteer 
Income  Tax  Assistance  program  (VITA). 

1/Lt.  Donald  F.  Paquette  is  stationed  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  with  the  Army. 

Diane  M.  Scullary,  a  teacher  in  the  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  school  system,  is  married  to 
William  B.  Zimmerman. 

Michael  P.  Sissenwine  and  his  wife,  the 
former  llene  Zaleski  '68,  are  attending  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  Michael  is  work- 
ing on  a  Ph.D.  in  oceanography  and  llene  is 
studying  for  a  master's  in  library  science.  She 
lis  also  working  as  assistant  circulation  li- 
jbrarian  at  the  university's  library. 
!     Barbara  Sabulis  Stevens  is  teaching  at  the 
Developmental  Training  Center  in  a  program 
designed  for  severely  retarded  children.  On 
October  30,  1971,  she  married  Lawrence  A. 
Stevens. 

Suk  Thai  Suh  'G,  an  assistant  professor  of 
economics  at  De  Paul  University  in  Chicago, 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  from  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis  last  December. 


1970 

Eugene  R.  Bahin  received  a  master's  degree 
in  chemistry  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Ann  M.  Cosindas  is  a  stewardess  with 
American  Airlines,  stationed  in  San  Francisco. 

James  H.  Duff  'C,  former  director  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  at  Corn- 
wall-On-Hudson,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  the 
first  director  of  the  Brandywine  River  Mu- 
seum, Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 

James  E.  Echlin  is  a  navigator  in  the  Air 
Force,  serving  with  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand. 

Douglas  R.  Cagnon  is  a  partner  in  Eastgate 
Volkswagen,  an  auto  repair  firm  in  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Thomas  J.  Hogan  has  finished  serving  in 
the  Air  Force  and  is  now  a  graduate  student 
in  business  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Irene  Karakla,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in 
Fort  Collins,  Col.,  married  Robert  Greene  on 
March  17,  1973. 

Robert  M.  LaChance  received  an  M.Ed,  de- 
gree in  physical  education  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  last  December. 

Dr.  Sharon  E.  Lambert  'C  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  visiting  lecturer  for  the  spring  se- 
mester in  the  chemistry  department  at  Le- 
high University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Stephen  W.  Lyon  is  a  consulting  landscape 
architect  for  Paparazzo  Associates  in  Amherst. 

James  B.  Oshry,  an  assistant  buyer  with 
an  Atlanta-based  department  store  chain, 
received  his  M.B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  last  June. 

Richard  A.  Ryan,  a  city  planner  in  Arvada, 
Col.,  received  a  master's  degree  in  regional 
planning  from  UMass  this  year. 

1971 

Stephen  A.  Bartholomew  has  spent  the  past 
two  years  teaching  biology,  general  science 
and  English  to  secondary  school  students  in 
the  Western  Region  of  Ghana  as  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

John  ].  Barnoski  won  first  prize  in  a  national 
competition  sponsored  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  for 
his  paper,  "Hot  Wire  Measurement  of  Ve- 
locity Gradients  in  a  Fluid  Flow."  He  will 
present  the  paper  at  an  international  confer- 
ence in  Russia  in  September.  John  received 
his  M.S.  in  mechanical  engineering  from 


UMass  last  June  and  is  now  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Air  Force. 

Linda  Martin  Bergeron  is  a  home  economics 
teacher  in  the  Palmer  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Belden  G.  Bly  III,  director  of  statistical  re- 
search at  Profiles,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  urban  geography  at 
Catholic  University. 

Dr.  Philip  DeTurk  'G  is  among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  February  issue  of  Instructor. 
His  article  is  entitled,  "Give  Children  Lead 
Roles." 

Pauline  M.  Doonan  is  a  pediatric  nurse  at 
the  Bernailillo  County  Medical  Center  in  Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

Linda  A.  Eastland,  a  first  grade  teacher,  is 
engaged  to  Lawrence  C.  Herzig. 

Kathryn  Stanley  Imler  is  teaching  physical 
education  in  East  Longmeadow. 

Jeffrey  H.  Kendall  is  working  at  the  General 
Motors  assembly  plant  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Joan  Kennedy  is  employed  by  U.S.  Customs 
in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

William  V.  Loder  'G,  assistant  to  the  regis- 
trar at  the  University,  was  designated  The 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  1972  by  the  Am- 
herst Jaycees  and  one  of  the  Four  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  Massachusetts  for  1972  by  the 
Massachusetts  Jaycees.  He  was  so  honored 
because  of  his  distinguished  public  service 
record.  Many  of  his  activities  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mentally  retarded  residents  of 
the  Belchertown  State  School.  Bill  credits  busi- 
ness school  professor  Harold  Hartzler  for  in- 
spiring his  interest  in  civic  matters. 

Anthony  T,  Mackos,  an  Air  Force  site  devel- 
opment specialist,  was  named  PRIDE  (Pro- 
fessional Results  in  Daily  Efforts)  Man  in  his 
unit. 

Paul  R.  Monfils,  a  biological  technician 
with  the  Connecticut  Valley  Biological  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Southampton,  Mass.,  is  married  to 
the  former  Barbara  Ploski  '67. 

Sandra  R.  Rispler  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Northridge  Theatre  Guild,  a  nonprofit 
professional  theatre  of  the  San  Fernando 
(Calif.)  Valley. 

Steven  L.  Schneid  is  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Force. 

Edward  W.  Segeberg  is  working  with  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  Federal  credit  union  examiner. 

Frederick  J.  Shea,  personnel  relations  as- 
sistant in  the  industrial  relations  department, 
Bay  State  Abrasives,  Division  of  Dresser  In- 
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dustries.  Inc.,  in  Westboro,  Mass.,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  division's  employee  pub- 
lication. Bay  State  News. 

Timothy  N.  Stevens  'C  is  a  real  estate  in- 
vestment analyst  in  the  Real  Estate  Investment 
Division  at  Mass.  Mutual. 

Pamela  M.  Strombom,  a  secretary  and  a 
part-time  student  at  Columbia  University,  is 
married  to  Francis  Scricco. 

Noemy  Weiss  Wachtel  is  a  decision  analyst 
for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York 
City. 

1972 

John  ].  Armstrong,  a  graduate  of  the  Hart- 
ford Insurance  Co.'s  career  development  pro- 
gram, has  been  assigned  to  the  loss  control 
department  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  regional 
office. 

Joseph  F.  Brunner  'G,  an  assistant  professor 
of  education  at  Montclair  (N.J.)  State  Col- 
lege, has  written  an  article  called  "Reading 
Issues  in  Urban  Education"  which  will  appear 
in  the  International  Reading  Journal.  Mr. 
Brunner  is  a  book  reviewer  for  Scholastic 
Teacher  and  a  consultant  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  public  schools. 

Melvin  T.  Eddleston  'G  has  been  appointed 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Commissioned  Corps  and  is  with  the  hazard 
evaluation  services  branch  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Larry  W.  Cold  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Force. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Jacobs,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  industrial  engineering  at  West- 
ern New  England  College  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  been  promoted  to  full  professor. 

Alan  M.  Kimball,  a  second  lieutenant  sta- 
tioned in  Korea,  has  applied  for  the  Army's 
language  school. 

Airman  Edwin  P.  Knihnicki  is  on  duty  with 
a  unit  of  the  Air  Force  Security  Service. 

Russell  M.  Lawson  graduated  from  an  Air 
Force  aircraft  mechanic  course. 

Christine  M.  Lesniak,  a  teacher  at  Lenox 
(Mass.)  Memorial  High  School,  married  Peter 
Warywoski  on  July  1,  1972. 

Patricia  May  Lockey  is  a  substitute  teacher 
in  the  West  Willington,  Conn.,  school  system. 

Jeffrey  R.  Martin,  an  accountant  with  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  married  Sally 
Spaulding  '70,  a  teacher  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on 
November  22,  1972. 


Stephen  M.  Schmoyer  has  completed  Army 
basic  training. 

Caryl  A.  Schneider  and  Elliott  Margolis  are 
engaged  to  marry.  Elliott  is  a  candidate  for 
a  master's  in  public  administration  at  North- 
eastern University. 

Joseph  C.  O'Donnell  'G  and  Maureen  Pike 
'67  were  married  in  July  1970,  and  the  couple 
has  a  daughter,  Gwen  Ellen,  born  December 
16,  1971.  Maureen  is  a  former  teacher  of  the 
deaf. 

Donald  Tordoff  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Carol  Henning  '68,  are  working  for  New 
Hampshire  Landscaping,  Inc.,  Hooksett,  N.H. 
The  couple  has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Marie, 
born  November  9,  1972. 

Marriages 

Prank  D.  Luddington  '23  to  Gladys  Dickinson, 
October  2,  1971.  Janet  Danitis  '54  to  Robert 
W.  Higgins,  December  31,  1972.  Judith  Clark 
'61  to  Irwin  Sperling.  Dr.  Raymond  P.  Cop- 
pinger  '64C  to  Lorna  Lowry  '67.  Christine  P. 
Salvini  '64  to  Horst  W.  Plendl.  Mary  Haley  '65 
to  Donald  Mault.  Meredith  Ann  Halstead  '65 
to  Dr.  C.  Bruce  Brown,  Jr.  Jacqueline  D.  Baer 
'66G  to  Eugene  Faber.  Margaret  R.  Crosby  '67 
to  Norbert  Auerbach,  September  26,  1972. 
Susan  J.  Clark  '68  to  William  C.  Humberd. 
Arlene  B.  Katz  '68  to  Hugh  Mattison.  Robert 
W.  O'Brien  '68  to  Patricia  Schab,  July  1972. 
Barbara  J.  Welenc  '68  to  Ronald  Moore.  Su- 
san S.  Arcouette  '69  to  Richard  Watling,  June 
30,  1969.  Gail  Herrick  '69G  to  Paul  Cadigan. 
Judith  A.  Holmes  '69  to  George  Mangiero. 
Terrence  M.  Lavelle  '69  to  Aline  R.  Langelier 
'70.  Daniel  M.  Lord,  Jr.  '69  to  Joann  Hoyt 
'71.  William  A.  Saltman  '69  to  Linda  E.  Nadel- 
man  '72C,  November  18,  1970.  Michele  A. 
Taylor  '69  to  Richard  Moorhouse.  Louise  C. 
Bourque  '70  to  Leonard  K.  Morrison.  Carole 
M.  Pilipek  '70  to  John  M.  Wojcik.  Pamela 
Cordon  Gr^en  '70  to  Robert  A.  Peterson, 
June  3,  1972.  Hilary  Haendle  '70  to  Eric  White, 
August  27,  1972.  Richard  L.  Omerso  '73  to 
Judith  A.  Cross  '70.  Priscilla  D.  Peccioli  '70 
to  James  Mesite,  Jr.,  July  10,  1971.  Michael 
E.  Ellis  '71  to  Louise  A.  Vetterling  '72.  Ronald 
P.  Glazier  '71  to  Donna  L.  Mellen  '72.  Louise 
C.  Harrington  '71  to  Harold  A.  Fullam,  Jr. 
Sherry  Morse  '71  to  Kenneth  F.  Courage,  Jr., 
May  21,  1972.  Barbara  J.  Bock  '72  to  Bruce 
Oliver.  Deborah  A.  Flaherty  '72  to  Mr.  Farrell. 
Stephen  E.  Leonard  '72  to  Eileen  A.  Curtin 
'72.  Barbara  E.  Mehnert  '72  to  Frank  Llamas. 


John  T.  Morganto  '72  to  Anne  M.  Vigneault 
'72,  September  12,  1972.  Helen  Mtetwa  '72 
to  Sondlo  L.  Mhlaba.  Jonathan  E.  Newman  '72 
to  Nancy  K.  Stibolt  '69.  Daniel  M.  Oakland 
'72  to  Sharon  E.  Ahonen  '71.  Michael  Shaw 
'72  to  Linda  Gasper  '72.  William  A.  Trenchard 
'72  to  Joyce  L.  Farber  '71.  Philip  L.  Whitten 
'72  to  Patricia  E.  Staples  '72. 

Births 

Tracey  Marie  born  October  27,  1972  to  Leon- 
ard and  Beverly  Martin  Gentine  '61.  Andrew 
James  born  December  13,  1972  to  Philip  and 
Linda  Lapeza  Avillo  '65.  Kimberly  Anne  born 
May  24,  1972  to  Edward  and  Bonnie  Stokes 
Badin  '66.  Tamara  Lynn  born  February  27, 
1973  to  John  and  Diane  Cote  Kucharski  '66; 
the  Kucharskis'  first  daughter,  Janna  Dale,  is 
three  years  old.  Catherine  Fletcher  born  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1972  to  Arthur  and  Catherine  Weger 
McKinnell  '66.  Leigh  Michele  born  August  18, 
1972  to  Denise  and  Edwin  L.  Thomas  '69. 

Deaths 

John  E.  Pierponi  '12  died  February  24,  1973 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  night  manager  of 
the  New  Haven  Dairy,  now  Sealtest,  from 
1919  to  1955.  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  of 
Constantine,  the  Knights  of  the  York  Cross  ofl 
Honor,  the  Pyramid  Temple,  and  all  Scottish 
rite  bodies  of  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  children,  a  sister 
and  four  grandchildren. 

F.  Eugene  Marsh  '14  died  November  28,  1972. 

William  H.  Doggett  '16  died  January  26,  1973 
of  pneumonia.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

George  W.  Apsey,  Jr.  '20  died  January  15, 
1973.  He  retired  from  the  Nopco  Chemical  Co. 
as  a  textile  chemist  in  1963.  Mr.  Apsey  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Olive,  two  sons  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

Joseph  W.  Gorman  '31,  who  served  for  33 
years  as  postmaster  in  Upton,  Mass.  before 
retiring  three  years  ago,  died  on  December 
14,  1972.  While  at  the  University  he  was  a 
pitcher  on  the  varsity  baseball  team,  and  he 
served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  11.  Mr. 
Gorman  belonged  to  the  Milford  Elks  Club 
and  the  Postmasters'  Association.  His  wife 
Anna,  five  children,  a  sister  and  14  grand- 
children survive  him. 


uart  D.  Edmond  '32  died  April  4,  1972. 
hn  J.    Foley  '32  died  December  5,  1972. 

Iho  Frigard  '32,  principal  of  Nipmuc  Re- 
Dnal  High  School  in  Mendon,  Mass.  since 

opening  in  1960,  died  January  25,  1973.  He 

s  a  former  high  school  teacher  and  coach, 
d  had  served  as  principal  of  Sutton  High 
hool  and  acting  superintendent  of  the  Nip- 
]  ic  Regional  School  District.  Mr.  Frigard  had 
en  a  teacher  of  physical  education  and  di- 

tor  of  athletics  at  UMass  for  six  years.  He 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth 
heeler  '34,  two  children  and  two  grand- 
ughters. 

ty  M.  Cray  '37  died  November  17,  1972 
er  a  long  illness.  He  was  employed  as  a 
esman  for  many  years  and  at  the  time  of 

1 1  retirement  six  years  ago  was  a  manage- 
int  consultant  for  several  different  firms. 
.  Gray  was  a  member  of  the  Andover, 

'I  iss.  Elks  Club.  His  wife  Ruth,  his  father, 
0  sisters  and  a  brother,  three  children  and 
jr  grandchildren  survive  him. 

1  hert  Peckham  '37  died. 

Injamin  Hurwitch  '38  died  January  12,  1973. 
is  survived  by  his  wife. 

dore  Cohen  '40  died. 

Imces  7.  Gillotti  '50  died  September  25,  1972. 

nry  C.  Trimble  '50  died. 

nald  F.  Blais  '54  died  November  7,  1972.  He 
I  i  been  a  game  management  agent  with  the 
3.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
ort.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Mr.  Blais  is  sur- 
ed  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 

anor  A.  Dancewicz  '60  died  November  28, 
72  in  Lynn,  Mass.  In  1965  she  was  named 
;  first  woman  bank  examiner  in  New  Eng- 
id  and  only  the  second  in  the  country.  She 
s  nominated  as  Outstanding  Woman  of  the 
ar  in  1967.  Miss  Dancewicz  is  survived  by 
parents,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 


Bylaws  head  agenda 

at  Reunion  Weekend  meeting 

Mixing  business  with  pleasure  is  some- 
times a  necessity,  which  is  why  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni  has  been 
called  for  11:00  a.m.  Saturday,  June  2  in 
Room  163  of  the  Campus  Center.  The  first 
item  of  business  will  be  the  adoption  of  a 
new  set  of  bylaws  for  the  association  and 
all  alumni  are  encouraged  to  attend. 

The  Associate  Alumni  requested  that  the 
University  take  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment of  the  alumni  office,  and  this  necessi- 
tated a  number  of  changes  in  the  bylaws. 
The  alumni  who  formed  the  bylaws  com- 
mittee took  this  opportunity  to  completely 
overhaul  the  bylaws  in  order  to  streamline 
the  operation  of  the  association  and  to 
make  it  open  to  broader  alumni  participa- 
tion. 

Complete  texts  of  the  proposed  bylaws 
will  be  available  at  the  Reunion  Weekend 
registration  desk  and  copies  are  also  avail- 
able at  the  alumni  office.  Roughly,  here  is 
what  the  bylaws  committee  has  proposed: 

One  major  change  is  the  establishment  of 
an  elected  executive  committee  with  author- 
ity to  act  in  the  name  of  the  association.  A 
series  of  checks  and  balances  has  also  been 
provided,  including  provisions  for  special 
meetings;  election  by  the  alumni  of  the 
nominating  committee,  officers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors;  and  limits 
on  the  length  of  membership  of  any  one 
person  on  the  board  of  directors,  on  the 
nominating  committee,  and  as  an  officer  of 
the  association. 

Previously  the  nominating  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, the  officers  elected  by  the  board 
of  directors,  and  six  members-at-large 
elected  each  year  for  four-year  terms,  three 
by  ballot  and  three  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. According  to  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion, the  nominating  committee  would  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  That  com- 
mittee would  present  a  slate  of  officers  and 
of  new  nominating  committee  members  for 
vote  by  the  membership  of  the  association 
at  the  following  annual  meeting.  And  all 


eight  members-at-large  elected  each  year 
would  be  chosen  by  the  alumni  from  six- 
teen names  on  the  annual  ballot.  The  six- 
teen nominees  would  include  eight  men 
and  eight  women,  nominated  according  to  a 
ratio  of  age  ranges. 

Other  changes  include  a  change  in  name 
to  "The  Associate  Alumni  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst ;"  abolition  of 
membership  dues;  giving  all  alumni  the 
right  to  vote;  moving  the  annual  meeting 
from  October  to  Reunion  Weekend;  having 
terms  of  office  begin  at  the  annual  meeting 
instead  of  in  January;  and  the  elimination 
of  a  variety  of  obsolete  offices  and  duties. 

Assuming  that  the  bylaws  are  passed,  the 
other  item  of  business  at  the  June  2  meet- 
ing will  be  the  election  of  a  new  set  of 
officers  and  a  new  nominating  committee 
as  provided  in  the  bylaws. 


Art  Petrosemolo  has  resigned  as 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations  (see 
"What's  New?"  page  26)  and  a  re- 
placement is  being  sought.  Appli- 
cants should  send  resumes  as  soon 
as  possible  to:  Search  Committee, 
Alumni  Office,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst  01002. 
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Readers'  Forum 


chalk  one  up  for  the 
Forces  of  liberation 

['d  been  feeling  that  maybe  we  (women)  had 
indeed  "come  a  long  way,  baby !" 

Then  the  Oklahoma  House  of  Representa- 
:ives  turned  down  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, with  one  legislator  noting  that  it  was 
igainst  the>Bible,  women  were  meant  to  be 
subject  to  their  husbands. 

And  The  Alumnus  announced  that  alumnae 
married  to  alumni  within  three  years  of  their 
lass  would  be  listed  in  HIS  class  ONLY  when 
:hey  send  in  news ! 

I  can  just  see  the  class  notes  of  some  fu- 
:ure  Alumnus: 

'John  Jones,  oughty-ought,  writes  that  on 
fanuary  20th,  after  attending  the  Presidential 
inauguration  and  attendant  festivities,  he  will 
oe  taking  up  residence  in  the  White  House 
with  his  family,  including  three  children,  a 
at,  a  dog,  a  parakeet,  four  tropical  fish,  his 
matchbox  collection,  his  model  trains,  and  his 
ivife,  the  former  Mary  Smith,  oughty-ought- 
jlus-two,  who  was  just  elected  President." 

Really,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  That's  a  hell 
jf  a  way  to  solve  space  problems  in  the  year 
19731 

Patricia  Ward  Watson  '64 
Rockport,  Mass. 

The  statement  of  policy  appearing  at  the  heSd 
of  "The  Classes  Report"  surprises  me,  that 
['activities  of  both  a  husband  and  wife  .  .  . 
Will  be  listed  under  the  husband's  class."  I 
|would  expect  a  more  equitable  decision  from 
someone  who  defines  herself  as  "Ms.  Gill- 
tnor."  A  wife  is  a  colleague,  not  an  append- 
age, and  if  she  has  cooperated  in  an  effort 
With  a  husband,  she  deserves  equal,  not  sub- 
prdinate,  credit  and  space. 

Lorraine  Augusta  Kaimal  '53 

Belmont,  Mass. 

We  relent. — Ed. 


An  oversight  cited 

Due  to  an  error,  Robert  Baron's  name  was 
omitted  from  "Overhauling  the  Medical  'Ma- 
chine' "  which  appeared  in  the  April/May  is- 
sue of  The  Alumnus.  Mr.  Baron,  who  acts  as 
health  systems  analyst  at  the  University 
Health  Services  and  works  in  cooperation  with 
the  HEW  health  grant  which  was  the  basis 
for  the  article,  has  been  instrumental  in  im- 
proving the  operations  of  the  University 
Health  Services. 

Anne  Quigley 

Industrial  Engineering  Department 

What's  in  a  name? 
An  answer  in  one  act: 

"Thanks  so  much  for  coming  down,"  Black 
Bear  said,  pushing  his  chair  back  a  bit  and 
lighting  a  cigar. 

"My  pleasure,"  growled  Husky,  whose  bark 
was  worse  than  his  bite.  "I'm  glad  somebody 
took  the  initiative  before  all  of  them  went  off 
the  deep  end.  Besides,"  he  continued  in  his 
gruff  voice,  "it's  always  nice  to  get  up  North 
again,  even  if  it's  only  to  Maine." 

"1  for  one,  rather  enjoyed  working  opposite 
Red,"  Ram  remarked  to  no  one  in  particular 
as  he  poured  himself  another  cup  of  coffee. 
"Maybe  it's  me,  but  I  just  can't  adjust  to  that 
nut  in  the  funny  hat  running  up  and  down  the 
sidelines  with  a  musket." 

"No  way,"  purred  Wildcat. 

"Right  on,"  her  friendly  rival  Catamount 
exclaimed. 

"We've  got  a  problem,  my  friends,"  said 
Black  Bear,  turning  the  conversation  back  to 
the  purpose  of  the  dinner.  "And  we'd  better 
do  something  about  it  soon.  Take  black  bears, 
for  instance.  We  do  our  jobs,  and,  very 
frankly,  we're  not  all  that  concerned  about 
the  color  of  the  athletes  we  represent.  I 
know  the  administration  will  never  agree  on 
brown  bears  or  white  bears,  any  more  than 
they'll  agree  to  keep  me.  Maybe  the  students 
will  come  up  with  a  pine  tree." 

"No  way,"  purred  Wildcat. 

"Right  on,"  purred  Catamount. 

"Maybe  you'll  be  replaced  by  a  wolf,"  said 
Husky  in  a  voice  not  his  own.  "That's  better 
than  a  pine  tree." 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  Ram  snapped 
at  Husky,  turning  quickly  and  cocking  a  horn 
to  one  side.  "Your  kind  has  been  replaced  by 
the  snowmobile." 

"Well,  from  what  I  hear,"  Husky  barked 


back,  "you're  going  to  be  replaced  by  a 
chicken." 

"My  friends,  my  friends,"  implored  Black 
Bear.  "We  didn't  come  here  to  fight  among 
ourselves.  Let's  work  together  on  this  thing." 

As  quiet  was  restored.  Black  Bear  sought 
the  opinion  of  the  feline  cousins. 

"We're  really  not  offensive  to  anybody," 
purred  Catamount. 

"No  way,"  purred  Wildcat. 

"What's  this  I  hear  about  them  changing  to 
the  Greens  and  Whites,  after  the  mountains?" 
growled  Husky,  still  smarting  from  the  snow- 
mobile crack. 

"Greens,  maybe,"  interrupted  Black  Bear 
with  a  smile,  "but  I  doubt  if  they'll  ever  go 
along  with  the  Whites." 

"No  way,"  purred  Wildcat. 

"As  I  understand  it,"  Ram  said,  "white  does 
not  depict  a  true  picture  of  the  societal  bal- 
ance it's  supposed  to  represent." 

"Right  on,"  purred  Wildcat. 

"By  the  way,"  asked  Ram,  "where's  the  new 
kid?" 

"Oh,"  said  Black  Bear,  "he  said  to  tell  you 
cats — er,  pardon  me  .  .  ." 

"That's  all  right,"  purred  the  feline  cousins. 
"It  happens  all  the  time." 

"He  said  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  he 
wouldn't  show  up  if  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation was  meeting,"  Black  Bear  finished. 
John  N.  Callahan  '56 
Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Encore 

I  object  to  the  use  of  the  name  "Minutemen" 
by  UMass  athletic  teams.  The  name  smacks  of 
revolution  and  war.  If  my  memory  is  correct, 
the  Minuteman  has  a  long  rifle  (unregistered) 
in  his  hand.  If  he  had  a  dove  cage  in  his  arms 
and  an  olive  branch  around  his  forehead,  it 
would  be  O.K.  But  this  guy  is  nothing  but 
a  warmonger.  Furthermore,  he  reminds  me  of 
a  missile  produced  by  the  Military/Industrial 
Complex.  Furthermore,  the  name  should  have 
been  "Minuteperson." 

Our  teams  and  schoolmates  would  be  proud 
to  adopt  "Redmen"  to  replace  "Minutemen.' 
We  would  be  proud  to  be  identified  with  that 
great  athlete,  the  First  American. 

Bruce  Duffy  '59 

Hightstown,  N.J. 


Pat  Sackrey:  "It's  not  games 


The  Dream  Machine 


KATIE  S.  GILLMOR 

Everywoman's  Center  doesn't  look  like  a 
place  where  hope  can  be  nurtured,  poten- 
tial realized  or  dreams  reborn,  although 
these  are  the  ultimate  objectives  of  its 
supporters.  The  walls  of  the  main  room  are 
a  hideous  salmon,  but  these  are  somewhat 
hidden  by  the  posters  announcing  the  work 
of  women  poets,  artists  and  musical  groups 
and  by  the  displays  of  literature  covering 
everything  from  the  progress  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  the  best  defense 
against  rape.  Children's  toys  (and  children) 
are  scattered  among  the  jumble  of  home 
furnishings  and  office  equipment.  The 
high  ceilings  are  lost  in  shadow  (the 
women  had  felt  "positively  interrogated" 
by  the  fluorescent  lights)  and  heating  pipes 
and  electric  cables  trace  odd  patterns  on 
the  wall. 

But  Pat  Sackrey,  the  director  of  continu- 
ing education  for  women  and  therefore 
nominal  head  of  the  Center,  can  survey 
the  domain  happily  and  call  it  "an  entity 
of  our  very  own." 

And  in  truth  Everywoman's  Center  has 
become  a  focal  point  for  many  women  at 
the  University's  Amherst  campus  and  in 
the  surrounding  community.  It  has  been 
characterized  (by  a  man)  as  "one  of  the 
very  rare  instances  in  the  society  where 
different  classes,  races  and  income  groups 
can  meet  and  share,  where  no  one's  legiti- 
macy is  questioned."  Its  programs  have 
attracted  women  faculty  members  and 
secretaries  and  middle-class  housewives 
and  welfare  mothers.  They  may  drop  in 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  some  friendly  con- 
versation, they  may  be  looking  for  a  job 
or  a  support  group  or  information  on  Five 
College  women's  studies,  or  they  may  have 
signed  up  for  a  workshop  or  for  counseling. 


What  is  crucial  is  not  what  they  come  for 
but  that  they  come  at  all,  for  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  people  who  would  not  otherwise 
use  the  University  as  a  resource. 

In  establishing  greater  access  to  higher 
education  for  a  new  clientele,  as  it  were, 
Everywoman's  Center  is  consistent  with  the 
mission  of  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  to  which  it  reports.  This  affilia- 
tion also  explains  the  Center's  style.  Owing 
to  the  eclecticism  of  Continuing  Education 
Director  William  Venman,  the  Division  is 
a  freewheeling  conglomeration  of  programs 
and  EWC  just  one  of  its  unorthodox  com- 
ponents. 

"We  try  to  be  the  place  in  the  University 
where  the  answer  is  'y^s,'  "  says  Venman. 

He  said  a  tentative  "yes"  to  the  local 
women's  movement  two  years  ago,  which  is 
how  EWC  began.  At  that  time  the  Valley 
Women's  Center,  an  outspoken  and  often 
rambunctious  group  of  feminists,  were 
trying  in  vain  to  interest  local  colleges  in 
their  concept  of  the  education  needs  of 
women.  Venman  was  receptive  (a  feminist 
on  his  staff  named  Joan  Engel  had  been  an 
effective  advocate),  but  his  "yes"  was 
tentative  because  the  Division's  programs 
must  be  self-supporting.  It  was  not  clear  to 
the  Continuing  Ed.  Director  that  the  kind 
of  programming  the  women  had  in  mind 
would  be  economically  viable.  He  had  en- 
visioned traditional  extension  courses  and 
night  courses  "for  women";  the  Valley 
Women's  Center  people  were  talking  about 
counseling  and  support  services. 

"Their  thesis  was  that  women  aren't 
ready  to  move  directly  into  study,"  says 
Venman.  "The  thought  had  never  crossed 
my  mind." 

Dubious  but  true  to  his  "yes"  philosophy 
he  offered  them  a  desk  and  a  telephone. 
What  he  got  in  exchange  was  a  woman 
named  Lois  Phillips  and  an  instantly  popu- 
lar series  of  workshops  called  Project  Self. 

Now,  two  years  later.  Project  Self  is 
an  ongoing  program,  counseling  services 
have  proliferated,  and  the  desk  and  tele- 
phone have  been  parlayed  into  a  staff  of 
15  and  an  office  suite. 

Of  course,  "staff"  and  "suite"  are  a  bit 


The  main  room  of  Everywoman's  Center,  above,  and  a' closet-turned- 
office  (otherwise  known  as  "Britt's  Cave"),  right. 


misleading.  There  are  only  two  full-time 
staff  members^  the  rest  being  part-time, 
borrowed  from  other  offices,  or  volunteers, 
and  the  "suite"  consists  of  two  haphaz- 
ardly-divided rooms  in  Munson  Hall. 

That  the  women  got  Munson  when 
space  on  campus  was  at  a  premium  is  one 
of  those  serendipitous  occurrences  better 
left  unexplored.  That  the  Center  virtually 
"took  off"  is  a  fact  capable  of  explanation. 

Many  area  women  who  would  not  think 
to  turn  to  the  more  militant  Valley  Wom- 
en's Center  were  nevertheless  searching 
for  something  more  in  their  lives,  and  they 
found  EWC  receptive.  This  receptivity 
came  naturally,  a  reflection  of  the  support- 
ive style  of  the  women's  movement.  Its  phi- 
losophy is  one  of  common  purpose  and  co- 
operation, which  creates  an  encouraging 
climate  for  women  who  are  at  the  same 
time  frustrated  and  insecure. 

At  EWC,  workshops  aren't  taught,  they 
are  facilitated,  and  responsibility  isn't  dele- 
gated, it's  shared.  Or,  at  least,  that  is  the 
ideal.  Says  one  staff  member,  "You've  got 
to  share  information  to  build  a  viable  com- 
munity, otherwise  you  are  'doing  good  on 
people.'  The  goal  is  the  means,  which  can 
make  it  real  messy." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  mess  hasn't 
gotten  out  of  hand  is  the  dedication  and 
talent  of  Pat  Sackrey,  who  "heads"  the  op- 
eration in  the  University's  eyes. 

Before  taking  the  job  of  director  of 
continuing  education  for  women,  Pat  had 
been  one  of  the  area's  most  outspoken 
feminists  and  had,  in  fact,  started  the 
Valley  Women's  Center.  She  was  a  most 
capable  organizer  and  articulate  advocate 
and  she  had  a  very  personal  interest  in 
continuing  education,  having  begun  under- 
graduate work  at  the  age  of  27  as  a  mother 
of  three  children.  After  attending  four  dif- 
ferent schools  over  the  course  of  eleven 
semesters,  she  finally  got  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree (Phi  Beta  Kappa)  from  Smith  College 
in  1970. 

Pat  had  survived  the  educational  process 
but  at  some  cost.  She  says,  "Going  back 
to  school  was  a  great  experience,  but  all 
along  I  kept  seeing  that  there  were  a  lot  of 


problems  that  I  wouldn't  have  had  had  there 
been  any  kind  of  special  help  for  women 
like  me." 

Two  years  ago  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  no  more  idea  of  what  that 
special  help  might  be  than  had  the  schools 
Pat  attended.  Now,  with  the  existence  of 
Everywoman's  Center,  there  is  at  least  a 
place  where  women  can  turn. 

Sometimes  change  seems  slow  in  coming. 
Says  Britt  Guttmann,  who  runs  Project  Self, 
"People  just  come  on  in  with  a  bundle  of 
problems,  with  a  desperate  look  on  their 
faces.  There's  no  way  to  say  to  these  people 
.that  we  can't  help.  It's  not  only  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  University  that  we  have  to 
combat,  it's  the  inhumanity  of  the  society." 
i     Through  counseling  and  less  formal 
support  activities,  EWC  has  managed  to 
temper  that  inhumanity.  This  has  been 
done  through  the  initiative  of  women  al- 
ready working  at  the  Office  of  Community 
Development  and  Human  Relations  and  the 
Counseling  Center.  (It  is  one  of  the  ironies 
of  EWC  that  it  has  been  largely  built, 
staffed  and  nurtured  by  volunteers,  al- 
though volunteerism  is  anathema  to  the 
women's  movement.) 

In  some  ways  the  women  who  estab- 
lished the  counseling  program  look  on  it  as 
a  holding  action.  One  of  them.  Norma 
Gluckstern,  says,  "It's  true  that  personal 
problems  get  in  the  way  of  academic  goals. 
But  the  real  problems  are  social  problems." 

Nevertheless,  the  victims  of  the  social 
problems  are  more  accessible  than  the 
social  problems  themselves,  and  Every- 
woman's Center  has  been  able  to  make  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  lives  of  many 
women. 

"Women  come  alive  again  when  they  see 
they  don't  have  to  be  acted  on,"  says  Pat 
5ackrey.  "It's  not  games." 

It's  not  easy  either.  Whatever  the  Center 
has  been  able  to  do  has  been  on  a  shoe- 
string, since  Continuing  Education  is  self- 
supporting.  The  discipline  of  the  market- 
iplace  has  probably  had  its  advantages, 
however.  Britt  notes  wryly  that  too  often 
'the  women's  movement  has  tried  to  catch 
Hies  with  vinegar." 


Since  vinegar  doesn't  pay  the  bills,  EWC 
programs  have  tended  to  be  an  odd  mix 
geared  to  both  the  hidden  and  expressed 
needs  of  the  women  they  serve.  For  ex- 
ample, a  workshop  series  designed  for  the 
nonprofessional  employees  at  the  Univer- 
sity features  steno,  crafts  and  auto  mechan- 
ics. The  more  general  workshop  series. 
Project  Self,  was  repeated  twice  this  year. 
Hundreds  of  women  drawn  from  all  eco- 
nomic brackets  and  educational  experi- 
ences signed  up  for  topics  ranging  from 
"Fat  Consciousness  Raising"  to  "Women 
Poets."  The  most  popular  workshop  of  all 
was  "Tai  Kwan  Do"  (a  Korean  form  of 
karate  with  "optional  discussion  of  vio- 


lence, self  defense  and  spirituality")  but 
"Taking  Control  of  Your  Life"  had  a 
respectable  showing. 

All  of  which  is  a  long  way  from  tradi- 
tional continuing  education.  Associate 
Provost  Robert  Woodbury  feels  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  that : 

"Consciousness  raising  doesn't  convert 
easily  into  three-credit  courses,  but  good 
education  is  more  than  its  academic  com- 
ponents. Good  education  is  creating  an  at- 
mosphere for  people.  And  Everywoman's 
Center  is  creating  hope  factors  for  women.' 


The  University  Library  is  an  awe-inspiring 
building,  inside  and  out. 


up,  up  in  the  sky 


ROSEMARY  HALEY 


A  296-foot  phoenix  has  risen  from  the 
Amherst  campus.  Named,  appropriately 
enough.  University  Library,  the  28-story 
miniskyscraper  hterally  towers  over  the 
campus  from  its  site  west  of  the  pond. 

Naturally  such  a  mammoth  edifice  comes 
as  something  of  a  shock.  Upon  reflection, 
though,  it  is  surprising  that  the  campus 
got  along  without  it  until  now. 

The  University's  first  library,  the  first 
floor  of  Old  Chapel,  was  superseded  by 
Goodell  Library  in  1934.  Although  Goodell 
originally  provided  space  for  only  140,000 
volumes  and  350  readers,  it  had  been 
planned  for  future  enlargement,  and  its 
size  could  be,  and  was,  quadrupled  by 
architectural  additions.  But  filled  to  the 
limit  with  all  manner  of  things  library, 
Goodell  had  eventually  erupted,  spewing 
its  overflow  of  books  and  students  into 
branches  all  over  the  campus. 

The  obvious  need  for  expansion  had 
been  established  and  acknowledged  in  a 
1963  report  by  then-Harvard  University 
librarian  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  and  in  1965  the 
firm  of  Edward  Durell  Stone,  which  had 
designed  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C., 
ivas  selected  as  the  architect  for  the  new 
[ibrary. 

Faced  with  a  few  basic  facts — that  in 
:he  past  decade  the  University  had  more 
:han  quadrupled  its  collection  of  library 
I'olumes  (which  today  stand  at  1,150,000); 
;hat  the  library  staff  had  similarly  grown 
from  57  to  today's  208);  that  an  active 
Tfogram  of  library  automation  had  been  in- 
Toduced;  and  that  graduate  and  under- 
graduate student  enrollment  would  be 
maintained  at  over  20,000 — Mr.  Stone  and 
ais  associates  concluded  that  the  logical 


direction  for  expanding  library  facilities 
was  up. 

The  design  and  site  (between  the  Stu- 
dent Union  and  Old  Chapel)  were  ap- 
proved, and  the  ground  was  broken  on 
April  21, 1969.  What  followed  in  Septem- 
ber was  "The  Great  Concrete  Pour": 
2,600  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  requiring  the 
combined  output  of  three  cement  plants, 
two  shifts  of  over  50  men  each,  and  about 
35  trucks  making  25  trips  each,  were  poured 
continuously  to  form  the  base  of  the  new 
building.  Two  years  later,  the  structure 
had  been  topped  off  at  296  feet  (about  530 
feet  above  sea  level) — the  second  tallest 
building  in  the  state  west  of  Boston. 


The  $16.8  million  University  Library  is 
one  of  the  largest  U.S.  academic  library 
buildings  constructed  in  recent  years.  It 
has  a  potential  book  capacity  of  2.5  million 
volumes  and  provides  seating  for  some 
3,000  readers.  While  this  is  only  about  60% 
of  the  optimum  number  of  seats  for  a 
university  with  the  population  of  UMass, 
it  represents  an  increase  of  about  2,000 
over  Goodell. 

Originally,  the  new  library  had  been  en- 
visioned as  a  graduate  research  and  study 
facility,  separate  from  the  undergraduate 
collection  and  services.  However,  financial 
and  practical  difficulties  eventually  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  that  idea,  and  there 


are  now  no  real  plans  for  a  separate  under- 
graduate library.  The  goal  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity Library,  then,  is  to  function  as  a 
general  hbrary  and  to  fulfill  the  various 
needs  of  its  diverse  clientele. 

Actually,  because  of  its  physical  at- 
tributes, the  library  will  probably  add  a 
new  clientele.  Gordon  Fretwell,  associate 
director  for  public  services,  anticipates 
some  of  the  projected  25-50%  increase  in 
use  of  the  library  to  be  in  the  "tourist" 
category.  "It  will  probably  become  part  of 
the  standard  tour  of  the  campus  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  library  for  the  view,"  he  says. 

For  those  who  do  not  want  to  get  lost 
on  the  way,  here  is  an  outline  of  what  is 


where  in  the  University  Library: 

The  entrance  lobby  is  on  the  first  floor; 
downstairs  on  one  of  the  two  podium 
levels  is  the  "main  level,"  where  many  of 
the  library's  activities  are  centered — card 
catalog,  reference  desks  and  collection, 
current  periodicals  and  newspapers,  brows- 
ing collection,  college  catalogs,  copy  center, 
new-book  display,  and  microform  room. 
Here,  too,  are  office  and  work  areas  for 
most  of  the  library  staff.  (The  basement 
level  is  not  yet  completed;  its  function  will 
be  to  house  500,000  volumes  of  the  li- 
brary's eventual  capacity.) 

The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
circulation  and  reserve  departments.  The 


third  and  sixth  levels  are  "future"  floors, 
to  be  completed  as  needed  at  a  later  date. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  levels  are  general 
study  floors. 

From  the  seventh  through  the  twenty- 
fourth  levels,  the  floor  pattern  is  study- 
stack-stack.  Each  of  the  12  stack  floors  has 
a  capacity  of  125,000  volumes.  Each  study 
floor  contains  six  department  studies  and 
individual  studies  for  86  readers  (faculty, 
graduate  students,  and  honors  students  do- 
ing library  research);  typing  room;  building 
telephone  (so  that  users  can  query  service 
desks  without  returning  to  the  main  level) ; 
and  a  small  room  for  the  use  of  handi- 
capped students.  In  addition,  three  of  the 
six  study  floors  offer  small  coin-operated 
copiers,  and  on  one  floor  a  number  of  com- 
puter terminals  connect  the  user  with  the 
University  Computer  Center. 

The  twenty-fifth  floor  of  the  tower 
houses  Special  Collections  and  Archives, 
with  appropriate  reading  room,  offices,  and 
stacks  at  hand. 

The  twenty-sixth  floor  is  the  highest 
usable  level  of  the  building.  (The  two  top 
levels  are  mechanical  floors.)  This  collo- 
quium level,  as  it  is  called,  features  lounges 
and  lecture  rooms;  it  is  enclosed  by  glass 
walls  and  is  surrounded  by  promenades  witH 
magnificent  views  of  the  campus  and  en- 
virons. 

Five  high-speed  elevators  carry  users 
to  their  destinations  and  back  again,  and 
all  levels,  except  the  entrance  lobby  and 
stack  floors,  are  carpeted  for  greater  quiet. 

For  all  its  advantages,  there  are  still 
those  who  react  with  horror  to  so  imposing 
an  edifice  in  so  "rural"  a  setting.  Perhaps 
they  should  consider  that,  had  the  Uni- 
versity Library  been  laid  out  as  a  one-story 
structure  with  the  same  square  footage,  it 
would  have  covered  more  than  nine  acres  o 
land.  One  might  say  that  the  library  is 
doing  its  bit  to  save  what  green  space 
there  is. 


Five  College  Supplement 


5 


Years 


with 

5 

Colleges 

by  North  Burn 


In  1967,  the  editors  of  the  alumnae(i)  magazines  of  Am- 
herst, Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  and  a  representative  of  Hamp- 
shire College  (which  then  had  no  students,  let  alone 
alumni)  agreed  that  it  would  he  useful  to  cooperate  on  a 
common  article  for  publication  in  their  magazines  once  a 
year.  Amherst  College  took  responsibility  for  the  first 
article  which  was  entitled,  quite  simply,  "Vive  College  Co- 
operation." Subsequent  articles,  prepared  in  turn  by  the 
other  institutions,  were  "Music  in  the  Valley"  (Smith), 
"The  Vive  Colleges  and  Their  Environment"  (Univer- 
sity), "Black  and  White  in  the  Valley"  (Mount  Holyoke) 
and  "Women  in  the  Valley"  (Hampshire).  Tor  the  1972- 
73  academic  year,  the  editors  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  another  review  of  cooperation  generally 
and  that  the  Tive  College  Coordinator  should  take  his 
turn  in  the  series  and  prepare  it. 


I  usually  pick  up  student  hitchhikers  as  I  drive  among  the 
colleges.  They  are  a  useful  source  of  information  on  how 
five  college  cooperation  is  working.  The  other  day  I  picked 
up  a  young  man  in  front  of  Hampshire,  heading  for 
Mount  Holyoke.  He  turned  out  to  be  an  Amherst  student 
who  had  been  admitted  on  early  decision,  so  he  must 
have  been  a  bright  fellow.  He  told  me  Amherst  had  been 
his  first  choice  for  college  because  of  five  college  coopera- 
tion. He  said  he  could  have  the  benefit  of  a  small  college 
and  also  have  access  to  much  wider  resources  than  Am- 
herst alone  could  offer.  Since  this  was  my  line,  I  liked  my 
passenger.  He  was  taking  two  courses  at  Amherst,  one  at 
Hampshire,  and  one  at  Mount  Holyoke.  The  next  semes- 
ter he  planned  to  take  a  course  at  Smith  and  another  at 
the  University. 

I  decided  to  see  how  he  was  coping  with  problems  we 
were  all  grappling  with.  First,  interchange  registration  pro- 
cedures: no  problem,  said  he.  A  bit  more  paper  work  than 
to  register  for  a  course  at  Amherst.  He  seemed  to  be  tak- 
ing courses  at  the  other  colleges  just  for  the  experience. 
How  about  the  rule  that  he  must  show  that  a  course  he 
wanted  elsewhere  was  "significantly  different"  from  one 
given  on  his  home  campus?  That  was  easy  too.  He  could 
always  find  sufficient  differences  in  treatment  of  the  ma- 
terial, books  used,  or  classroom  style  to  argue  that  they 
were  "significant."  Furthermore,  he  had  a  tolerant  aca- 
demic advisor. 

But,  I  said,  the  bus  system  must  be  inadequate  to  his 
purposes  since  here  he  was  hitchhiking.  Not  at  all,  said  he. 
He  usually  used  the  bus.  He  was  hitchhiking  that  day  only 
because  the  weather  was  fine.  Didn't  he  have  trouble  fit- 
ting his  travels  and  his  classes  into  a  day?  No,  he  had 
arranged  his  schedule  so  that  his  Amherst  classes  were 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  and  his  Hampshire 
and  Mount  Holyoke  classes  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  I 
was  growing  very  fond  of  that  young  man.  By  the  time 
he  had  described  with  great  enthusiasm  the  wealth  of  cul- 
tural events  in  the  Valley,  I  had  grown  to  love  him.  I 
wished  I  could  display  him  as  evidence  that  five  college 
cooperation  does  work,  at  least  sometimes,  at  least  for 
some  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  considerably  better  than  that. 
Perhaps  I  am  so  concerned  with  the  problems  that  I  fail 
sometimes  to  see  the  progress.  On  balance,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  cooperation  today  works  most  of  the 
time  for  some  of  the  people  in  the  five  colleges  and  some 
of  the  time  for  most  of  the  people.  This  is  one  of  the  old- 
est cooperative  groups  in  the  country.  Over  the  years,  the 
web  of  entanglements  among  the  institutions  has  come  to 
touch  virtually  every  facet  of  their  operations.  The  col- 
leges (for  which,  please  read  four  private  colleges  and  a 
large  state  university)  remain  proudly — on  occasion. 
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fiercely — independent;  but  each  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
larger  community.  Smith  remains  Smith,  but  it  is  also 
Smith-in-the-five-colleges. 

Now  cooperation,  at  least  in  this  Valley,  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  Its  purpose,  in  these  days  of  scarce  resources,  is 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  five  independent,  distinctive, 
viable  institutions  by  helping  each  do  what  it  wishes  to 
do  but  cannot  do — or  cannot  do  so  well — within  the  lim- 
its of  its  own  resources.  To  make  this  possible  the  coop- 
erative tail  must  wiggle  the  institutional  dog  a  bit,  but  the 
tail  should  not  wag  the  dog.  The  problem  each  step  of  the 
way  is  to  determine  how  much  institutional  autonomy  is 
to  be  given  up  to  make  cooperation  work  in  the  interest 
of  each  institution  without  undermining  the  independence 
or  viability  of  that  institution. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  there  is — and  must  con- 
tinue to  be — duplication  of  certain  resources.  For  example, 
each  of  the  five  institutions,  if  it  is  to  be  independent  and 
viable,  should  probably  offer  courses  in  English.  This  leads 
an  occasional  amateur  efficiency  expert  to  suggest  that,  to 
achieve  real  economy,  the  five  institutions  should  merge. 
At  a  minimum,  we  could  save  the  salaries  of  four  of  the 
five  presidents.  (Come  to  think  of  it,  we  would  also  save 
mine.)  The  difficulty  is  that  we  would  lose  far  more  than 
we  would  gain.  Remember  the  farmer  who  fed  his  horse 
increasing  proportions  of  sawdust  with  his  oats  until  he 
got  the  horse  on  a  diet  of  pure  sawdust?  He  achieved 
great  economy  in  his  feed  bill;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
horse  died.  What  would  die  here  if  our  institutions  were 
to  merge  is  the  rich  diversity  of  approaches  to  higher 
education.  No  one  knows  with  certainty  how  to  educate 
the  young  and,  therefore,  a  variety  of  approaches  to  the 
problem  should  surely  be  preserved.  And,  of  course,  di- 
versity has  other  values.  Hence,  in  this  Valley  at  least, 
merger  of  the  five  colleges  is  not  an  objective  of  coopera- 
tion. We  do  hope,  however,  that  through  cooperation  we 
can  achieve  an  educational  whole  which  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  parts. 
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"o  we  will  continue  to  need,  say,  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish in  all  five  colleges,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  can  profit- 
ably consult  and  cooperate  on  faculty  appointments  and 
courses  and  try  to  avoid  duplication  of  their  more  special- 
ized offerings.  In  other  fields  much  more  sharing  is  possi- 
ble. Thus,  it  was  decided  some  time  ago  that  each  institu- 
tion did  not  need  a  full-fledged  astronomy  department  and 


what  is  now  the  Five  College  Astronomy  Department  was 
born.  The  chairman  of  the  department  and  several  mem- 
bers are  at  the  University.  Each  of  the  private  colleges  has 
at  least  one  astronomer  on  its  faculty  but  he  (or,  in  two 
cases,  she)  is  a  member  of  the  five  college  department.  All 
members  of  the  department  are  listed  among  the  faculty 
of  all  the  colleges.  As  a  result,  each  of  the  five  colleges 
has  an  astronomy  department  of  a  breadth  and  quality 
no  one  of  them  could  have  on  its  own. 

Or,  consider  the  possibilities  with  new  fields  of  study. 
Black  Studies  (or  Afro-American  Studies)  is  a  case  in 
point.  Each  institution  decided  that  it  needed  to  offer 
courses  in  this  area,  but  faculty  resources  were  scarce  and 
expensive  and  no  one  institution  could  provide  all  the 
courses  required.  So  we  created  a  Five  College  Black  Stud- 
ies Executive  Committee  which  considers  faculty  and 
course  needs  for  the  five  colleges  as  a  whole  and  advises 
all  institutions  accordingly.  As  a  result,  although  there  is 
more  to  be  done  (there  always  is),  the  five  colleges  already 
have  one  of  the  strongest  programs  in  the  country. 

The  benefits  of  cooperation  are  felt  throughout  the  five 
college  community,  but  it  is  probably  the  students  who 
feel  most  keenly  the  expanded  opportunities  it  affords.  A 
student  from  any  one  institution  may  take  a  course  at  any 
other  institution  if  it  is  "significantly  different"  from  a 
course  available  at  home.  Provided  the  student's  academic 
advisor  and  dean  agree  that  the  course  fits  the  student's 
academic  program,  full  credit  is  given  to  the  course  taken 
at  the  other  institution.  In  the  last  five  years  student  in- 
terchange has  increased  nearly  tenfold.  During  1972-73 
some  6,000  semester-courses  will  have  been  taken  by  stu- 
dents off  their  home  campus.  To  enable  students  to  move 
among  the  institutions,  there  is  a  bus  system  which  pro- 
vides hourly  service  during  the  day  and  several  runs  in 
the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 

In  addition  to  the  wide  range  of  courses,  students  have 
access  to  numerous  cultural  events  on  all  campuses.  A 
Five  College  Calendar  of  events  is  published  monthly.  It 
is  distributed  free  to  all  faculty  and  staff  and  placed  on 
bulletin  boards  in  convenient  locations  for  students  of  all 
five  colleges.  It  is  also  sold  by  subscription  to  members 
of  the  surrounding  communities. 

A  Five  College  Student  Coordinating  Board  composed 
of  student  representatives  from  each  institution  sponsors 
an  information  telephone  which  anyone  may  call  to  find 
out  what  events  in  the  five  colleges  are  scheduled.  The 
board  also  publishes  an  annual  five  college  information 
booklet  which  is  distributed  to  all  students.  The  booklet 
contains  maps  of  all  campuses,  significant  telephone  num- 
bers, library  hours,  and  the  like.  The  FCSCB  was  instru- 
mental in  beginning  and  is  now  helping  to  support  the 
evening  and  weekend  bus  service. 
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Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  have  made  ex- 
tensive studies  of  the  desirabihty  and  feasibility  of  be- 
coming coeducational;  all  have  decided  to  remain  single 
sex  while  undertaking  to  exploit  five  college  cooperation 
more  aggressively.  The  idea  is  that  these  institutions  will 
be  able  to  maintain  their  traditional  role  in  higher  educa- 
tion while  obtaining  some  of  the  benefits  of  men  and 
women  learning  and  being  together  through  cooperation 
with  the  other  institutions. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cooperative  arrangements 
in  which  they  participate  have  assisted  the  four  private 
colleges  in  student  recruitment.  The  admission  offices 
make  extensive  use  of  brochures  describing  the  coopera- 
tive arrangement.  The  argument  is  persuasive.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  young  woman  who,  on  balance,  would  prefer  a 
small  woman's  college  but  does  not  wish  to  give  up  the 
advantages  of  coeducation  or  the  accessibility  of  a  large 
university,  to  come  to  Mount  flolyoke  or  Smith  and,  in 
effect,  have  her  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  Correspondingly, 
students  at  the  University  have  open  to  them  the  possi- 
bility of  sampling  the  quite  different  atmospheres  to  be 
found  at  the  small  colleges. 


I  or  faculty  members  the  cooperative  arrangement  af- 
fords a  wider  range  of  colleagues  and  intellectual  resources 
than  they  could  have  on  their  own  campus.  Through  a 
variety  of  arrangements,  it  is  possible  for  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  any  one  institution  to  teach  a  course  at  another 
institution.  This  enriches  both  the  several  colleges  and 
the  life  of  the  faculty  member  concerned.  Some  of  these 
arrangements  are  designed  to  enable  a  given  institution 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by,  say,  sabbatical  leave  for  one 
of  its  faculty  members.  "Overtime  borrowing"  (for  which, 
if  you  like,  read  legalized  moonlighting)  simply  involves 
hiring  a  faculty  member  from  another  institution  to  teach 
a  semester  course  in  addition  to  his  load  at  home.  Other 
arrangements  may  involve  two  or  more  institutions  shar- 
ing the  cost  of  a  faculty  member  in  some  specialty  one 
could  not  afford  on  its  own.  Faculty  members  sometimes 
initiate  exchanges  for  their  own  purposes.  This  year,  for 
example,  the  philosophers  in  the  Valley  have  arranged  a 
1  network  of  exchanges  among  themselves  whereby  a  fac- 
lulty  member  will  teach  one  of  his  courses  on  another 
campus  in  return  for  a  like  service.  No  money  changes 
hands,  but  everyone  benefits. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  five  college  faculty  seminars  or 


colloquia  (15  this  year).  These  bring  from  10  to  50  faculty 
members  with  common  interests  together  to  discuss  a 
problem,  criticize  one  another's  scholarly  work,  or  hear  a 
speaker.  They  also  provide  a  forum  in  which  information 
is  exchanged  and  curricular  plans  can  be  coordinated. 

From  these  seminars  more  formal  cooperative  bodies 
have  sometimes  emerged.  Thus,  from  the  Latin  American 
Studies  Seminar,  which  has  been  going  for  some  years, 
there  has  developed  a  Latin  American  Studies  Council 
which  meets  regularly  in  formal  session  to  plan  five  col- 
lege programs  in  that  field  of  study.  Discussions  in  the 
Victorian  Studies  Seminar  resulted  in  the  presentation 
last  year  of  a  highly  successful  five  college  conference  in 
Victorian  Studies  which  attracted  scholars  from  a  wide 
area. 

Chairmen  or  representatives  of  some  25  similar  depart- 
ments or  programs  meet  together  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
discuss  their  common  problems  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  five  college  actions.  From  these  meetings,  too, 
have  come  new  ventures.  The  French  Departments,  for 
example,  sponsored  a  five  college  symposium  last  year 
on  Paul  Valery.  A  variety  of  new  faculty  exchange  ar- 
rangements has  also  been  worked  out  in  these  meetings. 

These  and  other  opportunities  for  faculty  members  to 
work  with  a  wider  range  of  colleagues  than  they  have  at 
their  home  institutions  have  proven  to  be  of  considerable 
assistance  in  recruiting  new  faculty  to  the  Valley  and  in 
retaining  faculty  members  who  might  otherwise  seek 
larger  institutions  or  urban  settings.  Another  perhaps  in- 
cidental, but  important,  value  of  five  college  cooperation 
is  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  hiring  husband  and  wife 
teams,  neither  member  of  which  would  come  without  a 
job  for  the  other.  Sometimes,  of  course,  both  parties  can 
be  employed  on  the  same  campus,  but  it  is  not  often  that 
vacancies  available  on  one  campus  fit  the  offered  special- 
ties. The  range  of  possibilities  on  five  campuses  is  much 
greater. 
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.  t  the  core  of  the  cooperative  enterprise  is 
academic  planning.  Each  institution  is  kept  informed  of 
what  is  happening  at  the  others  and  can  take  course  offer- 
ings planned  at  the  other  institutions  into  account  in  con- 
sidering its  own.  Thus,  Amherst  College  decided  last  year 
that  it  would  no  longer  offer  Italian.  This  year  as  many 
Amherst  students  are  taking  Italian  at  the  other  colleges 
as  used  to  take  it  at  Amherst.  The  College  has  not  lost 
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Italian  but  is  able  to  use  the  resources  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  Italian  for  other  purposes.  No  cen- 
tral authority  tells  any  institution  what  to  do,  but  each 
institution  takes  increasingly  into  account  resources  at  the 
other  institutions  and  cooperative  possibilities  in  making 
its  own  decisions. 

The  chief  aim  of  cooperation  is  not  so  much  to  "save 
money"  as  to  enable  each  institution,  with  its  limited  re- 
sources, to  provide  the  best  possible  education  for  its  stu- 
dents and  wider  intellectual  opportunities  for  its  faculty. 
Although  money  may  be  saved  in  one  area,  it  is  saved  in 
order  to  be  applied  more  fruitfully  to  another.  In  this 
context  numerous  examples  of  savings  can  be  cited.  Co- 
operative purchasing  arrangements  among  the  institutions 
have  permitted  significant  savings  in  buying  some  com- 
modities. Amherst  contracts  with  Smith  for  its  laundry 
rather  than  setting  up  its  own  facilities.  Amherst,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mount  Holyoke  cooperate  on  an  administrative 
computer  center.  All  of  the  private  colleges  have  terminals 
into  the  very  large  University  research  computer.  Coop- 
eration among  the  libraries,  especially  in  joint  purchases 
of  certain  periodicals  and  serials,  enables  each  college  to 
get  more  for  some  library  dollars  than  it  could  if  all  funds 
were  spent  internally.  Hampshire  contracts  with  the  Uni- 
versity for  student  health  services  at  less  cost  than  if  it 
set  up  its  own  service.  This  also  benefits  the  University 
which  can,  through  expanding  its  service,  attract  a  more 
experienced  medical  staff  and  offer  better  care.  Amherst 
has  an  ice  skating  rink  and  all  the  institutions,  as  well  as 
high  schools  and  other  groups,  use  it  rather  than  building 
competing  facilities.  The  placement  officers  exchange  in- 
formation on  prospective  employers  coming  to  their  cam- 
puses to  conduct  interviews  and  arrange  for  students 
from  other  colleges  to  be  interviewed  as  well  as  their  own. 

Since  the  principal  impact  of  cooperation  is  felt  within 
the  several  institutions,  not  much  is  visible  to  an  outside 
observer.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  cooperatively 
supported  visible  ventures  which  serve  all  five  institutions. 
The  bus  system,  the  Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center, 
WFCR  (one  of  the  larger  and  better-known  FM  radio 
stations  in  the  country).  The  Massachusetts  Review  (a 
quarterly  review  of  literature  and  public  affairs),  the  Co- 
ordinator's Office,  and  other  services  are  supported  by 
joint  funds. 
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money.  For  one  thing,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  meeting  to 
plan  and  decide.  The  principal  governing  body  is  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Five  Colleges,  Incorporated.  The 
Board  is  made  up  of  the  Presidents  of  Amherst,  Hamp- 
shire, Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Amherst  campus  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  Five  College 
Coordinator.  Until  two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Directors 
met  four  times  a  year.  Some  evidence  of  the  quickening 
pace  and  increasing  importance  of  cooperation  can  be  ad- 
duced from  the  fact  that  the  Directors  now  meet  monthly 
to  set  policy  and  approve  budgets.  Numerous  subordinate 
groups  meet  with  equal,  or  greater,  frequency.  Coopera- 
tion also  costs  money.  Budgets  approved  by  the  Directors 
of  Five  Colleges,  Incorporated  for  1972-73  totaled  some 
$800,000.  Although  an  occasional  foundation  grant  is  ob- 
tained, most  of  the  money  comes  directly  from  institu- 
tional budgets. 
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11  this  is  not  without  cost  in  both  time  and 


,  here  are  plenty  of  problems  and  there  always  willl 
be.  One  of  the  major  problems  for  years  was  disjunction 
among  the  academic  calendars.  This  year  has  seen  a  large 
step  toward  solving  the  problem.  All  five  institutions  now 
end  their  classes  and  examinations  for  the  first  semester 
before  the  Christmas  vacation  and  none  begins  the  second 
semester  until  late  January  or  early  February.  The  Jan- 
uary period  is  used  variously.  At  Hampshire  and  Mount 
Holyoke  there  are  formal  programs  offered  open,  of 
course,  to  students  from  the  other  institutions.  At  Am- 
herst, Smith,  and  the  University  the  January  term  is  less 
structured;  but  this  year  a  wide  variety  of  courses  and 
student  activities  were  undertaken  at  all  five  institutions. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  calendars  are  better  coordi- 
nated; on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  January  period  which, 
with  development,  might  become  a  truly  cooperative  edu- 
cational experience  making  it  possible  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents to  move  freely  about  the  Valley  and  work  together 
on  projects  of  common  interest. 

There  are  frequently  stresses  between  the  need  for  co- 
operation and  the  need  for  institutional  autonomy.  There 
remain  faculty  members  who  resent  any  suggestion  that 
what  happens  at  another  institution  has  any  relevance  to 
their  own.  And  in  some  quarters  the  competitive  spirit 
still  prevails.  Not  long  ago,  for  example,  I  tried  to  get  the 
chairmen  of  four  analogous  departments  together  to  dis- 
cuss cooperation.  They  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  find 
time  to  meet.  Eventually  I  learned  why.  I  heard  from 
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hree  of  the  chairmen  that  he  or  she  saw  no  need  to  meet 
vith  colleagues  because,  in  effect,  "I  have  the  best  de- 
)artment  in  the  Valley." 

Sometimes  it  is  not  clear  whether  developments  repre- 
ent  forward  or  backward  motion.  Consider  the  history  of 
lectronic  music.  Several  years  ago  the  music  department 
hairmen  decided  that  there  should  be  facilities  for  com- 
posing electronic  music  somewhere  in  the  Valley.  (Not  all 
|)f  them  were  enthusiastic  about  the  resulting  music,  it 
(hould  be  noted,  but  they  agreed  that  their  students  and 
acuity  should  at  least  have  access  to  it.)  This  was  a  rela- 
ively  new  field  and  it  did  not  make  sense  for  everyone  to 
)uild  facilities.  The  obvious  solution  was  to  establish  a 
ooperative  studio.  Hampshire  furnished  the  space  and 
ibtained  a  grant  with  which  to  buy  a  Moog  Synthesizer, 
he  other  colleges  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  toward 
naintenance  and  operation,  and  a  five  college  committee 
vas  established  to  set  policy  and  control  use  of  the  studio, 
"he  five  college  electronic  music  studio  was  soon  doing  a 
'oaring  business,  if  that  is  the  appropriate  sound. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Last  year 
oth  Smith  and  Amherst  acquired  small  electronic  music- 
lakers  of  their  own  and  the  University  began  planning 
tie  acquisition  of  a  full-fledged  studio.  The  musicians 
ecided  that  although  everyone  would  cooperate  with 
veryone  else,  the  five  college  studio  should  become 
imply  the  Hampshire  studio.  It  is  not  clear  how  this  de- 
elopment  should  be  interpreted.  A  pessimist  might  call 
:  a  set-back — cooperation  was  cumbersome  and  difficult, 
D,  when  enlarged  facilities  were  needed  to  meet  student 
nd  faculty  demand,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  facilities  on 
ach  campus  under  unitary  control  rather  than  to  enlarge 
le  central,  presumably  more  efficient,  facility.  An  opti- 
list  would  say  this  was  a  resounding  success.  We  cooper- 
ted  on  an  expensive  experiment  but  found  that  demand 
ar  the  facilities  was  so  great  that  each  institution,  to  be 
iable,  should  now  offer  this  new  tool  for  study  on  its 
wn  campus.  Deponent  saith  naught. 
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ne  of  the  great  strengths  of  five  college  co- 
peration  is  that  it  includes  both  public  and  private  insti- 
ations  and  involves  one  very  large  institution  with  four 
mall  liberal  arts  colleges.  This  also  creates  problems, 
rior  to  World  War  II  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
ras  not  much  larger  than  Amherst  College.  It  was  one  of 
Ke  best  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States  but 


posed  no  threat  to  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  Today  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  universities  of  the  nation.  The  question  is :  can  the 
private  colleges  continue  to  count  upon  the  University  for 
cooperation  without  being  swallowed  up  in  the  process? 
The  answer,  at  least  so  far,  is  clearly  in  the  affirmative. 

The  leaders  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  con- 
cerned with  the  educational  complex  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  and  are  well  aware  of  the  contributions  the  private 
institutions  make  to  it.  For  that  reason  alone,  the  Univer- 
sity will  undoubtedly  remain  involved  with  the  private 
colleges  and  will  be  concerned  to  see  that  they  do  preserve 
their  independence.  In  fact,  the  University  is  promoting 
public-private  cooperative  arrangements  in  Worcester  and 
Boston  as  well  as  in  the  five  college  area.  Beyond  this, 
however,  the  University  will  for  the  foreseeable  future 
have  much  to  gain  from  association  with  the  private  col- 
leges in  more  concrete  terms.  The  University  can  offer  its 
faculty  a  wider  range  of  colleagues  and  a  wider  variety  of 
teaching  experiences  and  intellectual  climates  than  are 
available  on  its  own  campus.  There  will  continue  to  be 
cases  in  which  the  private  colleges  can  provide  faculty 
competences  which  the  University  does  not  have.  One 
finds,  in  fact,  that  in  some  respects  University  administra- 
tors and  faculty  are  more  cooperative  than  their  colleagues 
at  the  private  colleges.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the  Uni- 
versity feels  less  threatened  and,  with  its  larger  resources, 
has  greater  flexibility  for  operation. 
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.ampshire  College  brings  a  new  challenge, 
and  opportunity,  to  the  cooperative  effort.  A  four-college 
committee  had  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  fifth 
college  which  would  take  advantage  of  the  resources  of  the 
other  four  and,  in  return,  would  experiment  with  new  ways 
of  education  which  would  be  difficult  for  the  other  institu- 
tions with  their  investment  in  long-established  programs 
and  activities  to  undertake.  The  problem,  paradoxically, 
lies  in  Hampshire's  basic  role,  namely,  to  experiment.  One 
of  Hampshire's  early  plans,  for  instance,  was  to  adopt  the 
four-one-four  calendar  so  as  to  have  a  January  term  for 
free-wheeling  experimentation.  The  other  four  institutions 
were  on  the  conventional  semester  calendar.  Should 
Hampshire  be  asked  to  drop  that  experiment  and  bring  its 
calendar  into  consonance  with  the  others  in  the  interest  of 
five  college  cooperation?  Fortunately,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  face  that  problem  head-on  since  the  other  four  institu- 
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tions  adopted  similar  calendars  for  their  own  reasons. 

But  such  problems  are  to  be  expected.  After  all,  when- 
ever any  one  of  the  institutions  tries  something  different, 
it  affects  cooperation  with  the  others  to  some  extent. 
Mount  Holyoke  recently  adopted  a  new  grading  system 
which  is  complicating  things  in  a  minor  way.  Problems 
of  this  sort  are  integral  to  the  game  itself,  the  object  of 
which,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
five  distinctive  and  independent  institutions. 

From  time  to  time  it  is  useful  to  sit  back  and  contem- 
plate the  future  of  five  college  cooperation.  In  the  spring 
of  1968  the  Presidents  appointed  a  sixteen-member  Five 
College  Long  Range  Planning  Committee.  The  committee 
met  for  many  hours  over  an  eighteen-month  period  and 
in  October  1969  presented  its  recommendations  in  a  228- 
page  paperbound  book  entitled  Five  College  Cooperation: 
Directions  for  the  Future.  (Forgive  the  commercial,  but 
the  book  is  still  available  for  $5  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Press,  Amherst,  Mass.  01002.)  A  number 
of  the  recommendations  have  been  adopted,  some  are  still 
being  considered. 
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ilanning  is  a  continuing  process.  Periodically  the  Di- 
rectors of  Five  Colleges,  Inc.  suspend  normal  business  to 
consider  whither  we  should  be  tending.  Other  groups  do 
also.  The  result  is  not  a  clearly  defined  blueprint  for  the 
future  nor,  in  fact,  is  there  complete  unanimity  on  gen- 
eral goals.  Only  one  thing  is  certain:  all  agree  on  the 
necessity  for  continuing  and  strengthening  cooperation. 
Beyond  this,  I  speak  only  for  myself  in  suggesting  goals 
for  the  future. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  financial  problems  now 
facing  all  institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and  pri- 
vate alike,  will  continue  and,  indeed,  will  probably  become 
more  acute.  The  demand  by  governments  and  the  public 
at  large  for  more  efficient  and  rational  use  of  resources 
will  increase.  There  is  solid  evidence  of  a  trend  toward 
more  state-wide  coordination  of  institutions  of  higher 
education.  If  voluntary  cooperation  cannot  be  made  to 
work  effectively,  enforced  coordination  may  well  be  im- 
posed upon  us. 

Voluntary  cooperation  depends  for  its  effectiveness 
upon  institutional  self-discipline.  The  primary  goal,  there- 
fore, is  much  more  rigorous  application  of  the  principle 
that  resources  at  the  other  institutions,  and  cooperative 
possibilities,  be  examined  before  institutional  decisions  on 


staff,  facilities,  and  course  offerings  are  made.  The  result 
would — or  should — be  a  significant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  jointly  controlled  and  financed  services,  in  the  num- 
ber of  joint  five  college  departments,  in  the  number  of  ma 
jors  offered  on  each  campus  which  depend  for  fulfillment 
of  requirements  on  courses  offered  on  the  other  campuses: 
and  in  the  number  of  joint  faculty  appointments. 

To  some  these  might  appear  to  be  negative  goals,  but 
they  are  not.  Consider  some  of  the  positive  possibilities. 
Student  interchange  might  be  increased  so  that  in  the 
course  of  four  years  in  the  Valley,  most,  if  not  all,  stu- 
dents could  have  taken  at  least  one  course  on  another 
campus  in  another  learning  atmosphere.  Coordinated  plani 
ning  of  the  use  of  the  January  term  could  bring  together 
students  and  faculty  from  all  five  institutions  for  special 
experiences  not  available  in  the  regular  terms.  Among 
other  things,  the  result  would  be  considerable  enhance- 
ment of  that  sense  of  five  college  spirit  which  is  develop- 
ing. Joint  faculty  appointments  might  be  used  to  bring  to 
the  Valley  each  year  a  particularly  distinguished  professoi 
no  one  institution  could  bring  on  its  own. 

And,  finally,  this  Valley  could  become  more  of  a  na- 
tional educational  laboratory  than  it  is  already.  Each  of 
the  five  institutions  in  one  way  or  another  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  American  higher  education.  Working  together 
they  could  experiment  in  the  use  of  such  new  teaching 
means  as  closed-circuit  television,  computer-assisted  in- 
struction, and  the  like;  with  new  organizations  of  curric- 
ula; and  with  the  teaching  of  non-traditional  students. 
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t  is  clear  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  Sometimes  twc 
steps  forward  are  followed  by  one  step  backward.  All  in 
all,  however,  the  sense  that  the  five  colleges  together  con- 
stitute a  real  intellectual  community  increases  from  year 
to  year  and  the  making  of  this  Valley  into  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  centers  of  the  nation  comes  closer  to 
reality. 

A  visitor  to  any  one  of  the  five  colleges  will  find  that  it 
remains  independent  but  that  part  of  its  quality  and  at- 
mosphere now  involves  extensions  on  the  other  campuses 
When  you  come  to  the  Valley,  you  might  travel  about  to 
see  what  the  other  institutions  are  doing.  You  can  learn 
much  from  informal  talks  with  students.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  strongest  sense  of  the  reality  of  it  all. 
And,  of  course,  if  you  can't  find  students  to  talk  with  any 
other  way,  you  can  always  pick  up  hitchhikers. 
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On  Campus 


Too  much  of  a  good  thing 

\lumnae  married  to  alumni  found  them- 
elves  twice  blessed  (or  cursed)  last  May 
vhen  two  copies  of  the  April/May  issue 
ippeared  in  their  mailboxes  instead  of  one. 
This  duplication  was  the  whim  of  the 
omputer,  which  printed  labels  for  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs."  and  "Mrs."  Apparently 
nachines  are  as  vulnerable  to  spring  fever 
lis  the  rest  of  us. 

The  grace  of  body  and  mind" 

(i  three-year-old  girl  skims  gracefully 
long  a  balance  beam,  rolling  off  the  end 

a  lithe  sweep  of  arms  and  legs.  A  boy 
f  about  the  same  age  climbs  a  rope  to  a 
eemingly  perilous  height  and  uses  it  to 
each  a  previously  inaccessible  crossbar 
n  a  latticed  wooden  structure.  Elsewhere 

the  gym,  other  preschool  children  swing, 
limb,  and  jump  as  they  move  delightedly 
irough  a  variety  of  gymnastic  equipment. 

A  Lilliputian  Olympics?  Or  maybe  basic 
raining  for  a  Spocksian  Army?  Hardly, 
lough  these  are  the  first  impressions  on 
ntering  this  gym  in  the  Women's  Phys.  Ed. 
uilding.  In  actuality  it  is  an  exciting  new 
fMass  program  which  is  breaking  down 
16  traditional  ideas  of  limited  and  struc- 
ired  physical  development  to  allow  a  child 
)  actively  move  through  and  explore  his 
nvironment  without  restrictive  directions 
:om  a  teacher. 

The  project,  under  the  direction  of  Asso- 
iate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  Maida 
iggs  '36,  is  not  entirely  new.  Plato's  Re- 
ublic  records  Socrates'  conception  of  har- 
lonious  development  of  "the  grace  of 
ody  and  mind,"  and,  ever  since,  Euro- 
ean  writers  have  developed  on  his  ideas, 
^hen  English  preschools  moved  to  the 
pen  classroom  in  the  1940s,  movement 
<ploration  was  promoted  as  a  means  for 
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the  child  to  directly  experience  his  sur- 
roundings. Unstructured  exploratory  move- 
ment in  turn  reinforced  the  child's  ability 
to  learn  in  the  classroom. 

But  educators  in  America,  hindered  by  a 
philosophy  based  on  a  mind-body  dualism 
and  a  Puritanical  notion  that  movement  ex- 
ploration equated  to  play,  rejected  these 
ideas  until  a  decade  ago,  when  psycho- 
logical theories  developed  by  Bruner, 
Piaget  and  others  became  popular.  These 
theories  reject  the  idea  of  the  "passive" 
child,  who  has  to  have  his  education  force- 
fed,  and  hold  instead  that  children  are  ac- 
tive explorers,  capable  of  putting  their 
worlds  together  through  constant  exami- 
nation and  assessment  of  their  surround- 
ings. 

Maida  Riggs  is  putting  theory  into  prac- 
tice. Her  work  is  based  on  the  first  stage 
of  Bruner's  model  of  the  preschool  child, 
which  states  that  between  two  and  five,  a 
child's  mental  work  consists  mainly  of  es- 
tablishing relationships  between  experience 
and  action.  Miss  Riggs'  problem  was  to  de- 
velop the  child's  body  while  simultaneously 
giving  him  the  freedom  to  experiment  with 
his  surroundings.  She  did  it  by  grouping 
an  assortment  of  planks,  sawhorses  and 
bars  in  the  WoPE  gym  to  emphasize 
four  areas — climbing  and  swinging  for  up- 
per trunk  development,  jumping  for  lower 
trunk  development,  and  balancing  for 
coordination — while  leaving  the  possibili- 
ties for  structural  arrangements  open- 
ended. 

"It  was  a  challenge  to  my  imagination 
to  create  a  different  atmosphere  for  the 
children  every  day.  My  concern  was  to  al- 
ways make  the  set-up  new  and  incongruous. 
I  never  knew  what  would  happen;  I  was 
learning  as  much  as  they  were." 

The  results  were  positive.  The  children, 
mostly  from  the  Human  Development 
Center  preschool  in  Skinner  Hall,  immedi- 
ately took  to  the  program  with  great  curi- 
osity, working  out  for  themselves  all  the 
possible  ways  that  they  could  use  the 
equipment  supplied.  Since  they  had  none  of 
their  parents'  preconceptions  or  inhibitions, 
they  often  exceeded  expectations,  both  in 


ingenuity  and  physical  capabilities.  Miss 
Riggs  worked  to  reinforce  their  body  and 
sense  awareness,  but  in  no  way  directed 
their  activities.  The  children  were  their  own 
best  source  of  initiative  and  direction. 

Dr.  Grace  Craig  '59,  director  of  Human 
Development,  thinks  that  there  is  potential 
in  movement  exploration  for  reinforcing 
the  child's  ability  to  explore  in  the  class- 
room. "We  see  the  child  as  an  active  inte- 
grator, able  to  construct  his  own  reality," 
she  says.  "Maida  shows  the  child  how  to 
physically  try  out  different  perspectives." 

The  program  so  far  has  been  a  matter  of 
informal  cooperation  between  the  depart- 
ments, but  they  are  now  talking  about 
formalizing  the  program  in  the  coming 
years.  The  development  of  Socrates'  ideal 
citizen  may  finally  be  at  hand.  W.J.H. 

ROTC:  An  issue  revived 

For  credit  or  not  for  credit,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

Since  1969,  the  Faculty  Senate  has  been 
adversely  disposed  toward  granting  credit 
for  courses  taught  exclusively  by  ROTC 
personnel.  The  arguments  have  been  that 
the  faculty  appointments  are  initiated  out- 
side the  University;  that  the  salaries  of 
these  appointees  are  paid  by  sources  out- 
side the  University;  and  that  their  ultimate 
accountability  is  outside  the  University. 

It  may  be  more  than  coincidence  that 
these  arguments  became  increasingly  per- 
suasive as  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet 
Nam  became  increasingly  onerous  to  the 
majority  of  the  campus  population.  In  fact, 
when  antiwar  feeling  had  a  renewed  surge 
last  year  with  the  bombing  of  Haiphong 
Harbor,  the  sentiment  culminated  in  a 
campus  demand  for  Trustee  action  on  the 
matter  of  ROTC.  The  Trustees  complied 
and  in  May  1972  voted  to  sustain  the 
long-standing  Faculty  Senate  recommenda- 
tion that  credit  be  removed  from  courses 
taught  by  ROTC  personnel  (see  June/July 
'72  Alumnus). 

Then  came  the  Viet  Nam  ceasefire. 
Campus  sentiment  had  changed  practically 
overnight,  and  the  proponents  of  ROTC 


had  moved  quickly.  A  reversal  on  the 
credit  issue  was  justified,  they  said,  because 
of  changes  in  the  manner  in  which  ROTC 
courses  are  taught  and  faculty  appoint-  . 

ments  are  made.  The  Faculty  Senate  heeded 
these  arguments  and  moved  to  restore 
credit  early  this  spring.  Then  it  was  up  to 
the  Trustees. 

At  its  May  meeting  the  Board  rescinded 
its  vote  of  the  previous  year,  but  with  some 
asperity.  Chairman  Joseph  Healey  noted: 

"The  Board  has  supported  the  general 
notion  that  the  faculty  is  the  primary 
arbiter  of  courses  and  their  eligibility  for 
academic  credit.  I  do  hope  it  will  be  a  pre- 
rogative which  is  exercised  with  great  wis- 
dom and  quite  sparingly.  I  think  it  is  a 
disturbing  thing  to  have,  in  effect,  a  change 
of  course  here." 

A  return  to  pride 

It  was  a  typical  football  Saturday,  with 
cars  clogging  the  roads  to  the  stadium  and 
those  already  in  the  stands  huddled  against 
the  nip  of  the  wind.  Unfortunately,  it 
wasn't  a  football  Saturday  at  all,  but 
Commencement  morning,  and  the  autumn- 
like weather  was  a  nasty  surprise. 

The  morning  held  no  other  surprises, 
however.  Rather  than  vehicles  for  protest, 
commencements  are  once  again  a  time  for 
pride  and  nostalgia.  In  fact,  the  audience 
was  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  any  foot- 
ball crowd. 

Even  though  disruptions  did  not  mar  the 
ceremonies,  politics  was  a  definite  feature 
of  the  morning.  Don  Glickstein,  the  first 
senior  speaker,  set  the  tone  by  cataloguing 
the  national  traumas  which  categorized  the 
years  of  his  education. 

"If  we  remember  what  we  lived  through 
in  college,"  he  concluded  to  a  standing 
ovation,  "then  perhaps,  one  day,  we  will 
defy  our  heritage  and  have  peace." 

The  second  senior  speaker  also  offered 
hope.  Recalling  his  attitude  when  he  en- 
tered UMass,  William  L.  H.  Roberts,  a 
black,  said,  "I  came  with  a  burning  hatred 
for  the  white  race.  .  .  .  Today  I  am  leaving 
with  a  glorious  love  for  humanity." 
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The  major  speaker  of  the  morning, 
Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  was  not  so  sanguine. 
The  executive- director  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League,  Mr.  Jordan  drew  a  parallel 
between  Federal  cutbacks  in  social  spending 
and  the  Watergate  scandal.  "They  both 
reflect  a  view  of  our  society  and  of  the 
democratic  political  process  that  is  founded 
on  suspicion  and  mistrust,"  he  said.  He 
added,  "Long  after  the  Watergate  mess 
fades  into  the  history  books  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  failure  of  our  time  was  not  in  its 
lapses  of  political  morality  but  in  its  failure 
to  act  constructively  to  end  the  pervasive 
social  and  racial  conflicts  that  divide  this 
society." 

But,  like  the  students  who  spoke  before 
him,  Jordan  struck  a  positive  chord: 
"Whites  and  blacks  must  forge  a  creative 
partnership  to  steer  our  nation  safely  past 
the  rocky  shores  of  racial  conflict  and 
social  neglect  and  into  the  bright  harbor  of 
a  more  equal  and  just  society." 

Vernon  Jordan  was  one  of  eight  men  and 
women  cited  that  morning  with  honorary 
degrees.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  was  awarded  to  Paul  Brooks,  noted 
conservationist;  Noam  Chomsky,  professor 
of  modern  languages  and  linguistics  at 
MIT;  Shirley  Graham  DuBois,  well  known 
author  and  widow  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois; 
Gilbert  Highet,  retiring  professor  of  Latin 
language  and  literature  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; and  Matina  Souretis  Horner,  presi- 
dent of  Radcliffe  College.  Mr.  Jordan  and 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Alexander 
Sandow  '23,  head  of  the  Division  of  Physi- 
ology at  the  Institute  of  Muscle  Disease, 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science. 


The  most  senior  senior 

'I'm  kind  of  glad  I  waited  50  years.  I 
think  I  got  a  better  quality  of  education." 

Joseph  Harty  makes  that  statement  with 
some  satisfaction,  having  embarked  upon 
his  college  career  at  the  age  of  61.  Now,  at 
65,  he  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Class 
of  '73  and  immensely  proud. 


Joseph  Harty:  "I'm  glad  I  waited  50  years.' 

"I  sent  five  kids  through  college  and 
decided  I  might  as  well  go  myself,"  he 
explains.  "I  was  a  little  overwhelmed  at 
first,  but  it  got  real  enjoyable  after  I  got 
into  the  routine." 

Besides  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Harty  brought 
the  experiences  of  a  long  and  fruitful 
career  to  campus  when  he  transferred  two 
years  ago  from  Holyoke  Community  Col- 
lege. His  vocation  for  the  past  33  years 
was  as  a  member  of  the  Chicopee  Fire 
Department;  however,  his  avocation  for  43 
years  has  been  music.  Harty's  fire  depart- 
ment expertise  was  not  directly  applicable 
to  his  UMass  studies,  but  his  musical  facil- 
ity was.  Wherever  there  was  a  piano  you 


could  find  Mr.  Harty  and  his  fellow  stu- 
dents in  an  impromptu  sing-along. 

The  carefree  undergraduate  years  have 
now  ended  for  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
'73.  Unlike  many  of  his  classmates,  how- 
ever, Joseph  Harty  is  not  at  a  loss  when 
confronted  with  the  question,  "What  do  I 
do  now?" 

"I'm  going  to  work  with  the  elderly," 
says  Mr.  Harty. 
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The  Budget  Story,  continued 

For  a  while  it  looked  like  the  University's 
1974  operating  budget  request  was  a  hot 
potato — the  Trustees  gave  it  to  Governor 
Francis  Sargent  who  gave  it  back  to  the 
Trustees  who  gave  it  back  to  the  Governor. 
Now  the  Governor  has  given  it  to  the 
legislature,  and  in  a  condition  which  belies 
the  gloomy  prognostications  of  a  few  months 
ago. 

The  Trustees  had  asked  the  State  to  pro- 
vide $98,006,811  for  the  University's  op- 
eration in  1973-1974.  The  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  after  an  internal  review  which  re- 
duced original  requests  by  $6  million,  but 
it  still  represented  some  $23  million  more 
than  was  allocated  for  operations  in  1972- 
73.  The  Trustees  justified  this  hefty  in- 
crease by  citing  the  fact  that  new  facili- 
ties were  coming  on  line,  enrollment  was 
increasing,  and  fixed  costs  were  rising. 

The  Governor  was  less  than  pleased.  He 
returned  the  budget  request  to  the  Trustees 
without  considering  it  because,  explained 
Secretary  for  Educational  Affairs  Joseph 
Cronin,  "It  so  greatly  exceeds  the  probable 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth  in  fiscal 
1974  that  to  subject  it  to  conventional 
budget  review  would  be  inappropriate." 
However,  further  review  by  the  University 
was  also  inappropriate  as  far  as  the  Trus- 
tees were  concerned,  and  the  document 
was  returned  to  the  Governor. 

These  events  occupied  much  of  the  fall, 
but  by  spring  it  appeared  that  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Executive  Branch  had  reached 
a  better  understanding.  At  least  the  Gov- 
ernor's request  to  the  legislature  on  behalf 
of  the  University  fulfilled  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  requirements  articulated  by  the  Trus- 
tees. Principally  it  provided  sufficient  fac- 
ulty and  staff  to  accommodate  some  in- 
crease in  enrollment  and  maintain  new  as 
well  as  old  facilities. 

The  University  had  requested  $98  mil- 
lion; the  Governor  has  recommended  $89 
million.  The  University's  request  was  predi- 
cated on  913  new  positions  and  a  total  FTE 
(full  time  equivalent)  student  enrollment 
of  28,519.  The  Governor's  recommendation 


assumes  696  new  positions  and  28,059  FTE 
students. 

The  Amherst  campus  had  the  biggest 
chunk  of  the  $98  million  request  and  it  is 
the  hardest  hit  by  the  Governor's  cuts.  This 
year  Amherst  is  operating  on  a  State  ap- 
propriation of  $57,487,000.  The  Trustees 
had  requested  $65,451,000  for  fiscal  '74, 
based  on  a  projected  FTE  enrollment  of 
22,055  (860  more  than  this  year).  Allowing 
for  an  increase  of  only  400  students,  the 
Governor  has  recommended  that  Amherst 
be  allocated  $62,758,000. 

Besides  the  fact  that  it  does  not  provide 
for  the  full  projected  enrollment  at  Am- 
herst, the  Governor's  recommendation  does 
not  fund  all  positions  currently  authorized 
at  Amherst  or  the  support  personnel  re- 
quired for  the  Medical  School  at  Worcester. 
Certain  innovative  programs  such  as  the 
proposed  law  center  were  also  cut,  as  were 
funds  to  strengthen  the  University  adminis- 
tration. 

Two  areas  which  have  traditionally  suf- 
fered in  the  budgetary  review  process  are 
student  aid  and  library  costs.  Governor 
Sargent's  recommendations  for  1974  in- 
creased funds  in  these  areas  but  not  nearly 
to  the  extent  requested  by  the  University. 

The  1973  sum  for  general  student  aid 
and  for  aid  to  disadvantaged  students 
was  $1,500,000,  and  the  Trustees  sought 
$5,415,000  for  1974.  The  1973  appropria- 
tion for  libraries  was  $480,000  and  the 
Trustees  sought  $2,254,000  in  1974.  In 
making  his  recommendation  to  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Governor  identified  $1,680,000  for 
general  student  aid  and  $1,254,000  for 
libraries. 

Although  the  Governor's  recommended 
budget  of  $89  million  will  not  exactly  re- 
duce the  University  to  a  straight  diet  of 
bread  and  water,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  much  of  the  "savings"  he  has  realized 
is  at  the  expense  of  students  (fewer  en- 
rolled overall,  less  aid  available  for  those 
enrolled)  and  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  $89  million  repre- 
sents a  hefty  increase  over  this  year's  ap- 
propriation. Whether  such  a  substantial 
increase  will  actually  be  appropriated  is  un- 


clear, especially  with  reorganization  still 
in  doubt.  In  the  meantime,  friends  of  the 
University  can  at  least  be  reassured  by  the 
Governor's  actual  recommendation  and  the 
initial  response  to  it  on  Beacon  Hill. 


O'Connell  named  new  D.A.R. 

The  new  Director  of  Alumni  Relations  feels 
thoroughly  at  home.  It's  not  surprising, 
since  John  O'Connell  '69  has  been  on  cam- 
pus for  eight  consecutive  years. 

After  completing  his  undergraduate 
work,  John  earned  his  master's  in  business 
administration  here.  He  has  had  extensive 
professional  as  well  as  educational  experi- 
ence at  UMass,  working  first  as  a  graduate 
assistant  in  student  affairs,  then  as  a  head 
of  residence,  and  finally  as  business  man- 
ager of  the  Southwest  Residential  College. 

John  feels  that  the  particular  attributes 
which  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  thus 
far — "a  sound  business  orientation  temp- 
ered with  real  interest  in  students" — 
will  make  his  new  alumni  job  a  success. 

"My  own  stake  in  the  University  is  the 
kind  of  commitment  I  think  students  should 
have,"  he  says.  "That's  why  I'd  like  to 
build  an  alumni-based  program  for  stu- 
dents. But  I'm  very  pragmatic.  It's  going  to 
take  a  while." 

Although  he  isn't  expecting  anything  to 
change  overnight,  John  does  say  that  he 
has  a  strong  base  upon  which  to  build, 
thanks  to  the  work  done  this  year  by  his 
predecessor.  Art  Petrosemolo  '69G.  John 
is  particularly  interested  in  expanding  the 
educational  programs  Art  began. 


Business  and  pleasure 

Hundreds  of  UMass  graduates  were  on 
hand  for  Alumni/Reunion  Weekend  (a 
larger  crowd  in  fact  than  has  graced  the 
campus  in  many  years),  and  glorious 
weather  made  the  company  seem  even 
more  congenial.  But  there  was  business 
that  weekend  beyond  reunion  revelry — 
namely  the  passage  of  by-laws  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  Associate  Alumni. 
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Lois  Toko  '56  (pictured  at  right) 
was  elected  for  a  two  year  term  as  presi- 
dent. "I'd  like  to  see  more  visibility  for 
alumni  on  campus,"  she  says.  "We  can  help 
those  kids  get  a  taste  of  what  the  real 
world  is  like." 

Serving  with  Lois  are  John  Parnell  '66, 
internal  vice-president;  Ruth  Kirk  Moriarty 
'57,  external  vice-president;  Lillian  Moldaw 
Davis  '51,  secretary;  and  Robert  Fitzpatrick 
'43,  treasurer. 

Besides  the  election  of  officers,  new  by- 
laws were  passed  which  provide  for  an 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  the  election  of  a  nominating 
committee. 


The  Soybean  Saga 

It  all  began  in  1888,  just  12  years  after 
the  first  educational  exchange  between  an 
American  university — the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  (now  the  University  of 
Massachusetts) — and  a  foreign  institution 
of  higher  learning — Sapporo  Agricultural 
College  (now  Hokkaido  University) — was 
initiated.  A  Mass  Aggie  professor,  William 
P.  Brooks,  returned  from  a  teaching  stint  in 
Japan  with  an  interesting  new  plant, 
known  as  soybean. 

Soybeans  are  now  the  number  one 
cash  crop  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
nation  is  the  producer  of  more  than  80% 
of  the  world's  supply.  Since  this  amounts 
to  1.3  billion  bushels  a  year.  Dr.  Brooks' 
contribution  was  obviously  not  small  po- 
tatoes. 

The  beans'  popularity  is  attributable  to 
more  than  a  national  penchant  for  soy 
sauce.  As  one  of  the  most  protein-rich 
legumes,  soybeans  are  one  of  the  world's 
preferred  cattle  feed.  Thanks  to  the  rising 
cost  of  meat,  they  may  become  the  world's 
preferred  people  feed,  too. 

This  potential  was  tested  on  campus  last 
semester  with  some  success.  However,  the 
soybeans  featured  as  alternative  entrees 
in  the  dining  commons  did  not  look  like 
soybeans  or  taste  like  soybeans.  Rather, 
they  were  in  the  form  of  protein  analogs, 
which  have  the  taste,  texture,  and  look  of 
meat.  Students  ate  ham,  chicken,  and  beef 
analogs  and  came  back  for  more. 

All  of  which  pleased  Food  Services  Di- 
rector Joel  Stoneham,  who  is  always  looking 
for  more  efficient  ways  to  serve  the  20,000 
meals  a  day  his  staff  supplies.  Stoneham 
has  often  been  an  innovator,  and  in  the  case 
of  analogs,  UMass  has  been  one  of  just 
a  handful  of  schools  to  use  a  meat  al- 
ternative. 

At  the  moment,  analogs  represent  a 
significant  dollar  saving  only  on  an  insti- 
tutional scale,  but  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  average  supermarket  patron  will 
find  soyburger  cheaper  than  hamburger. 
The  economic  savings  are  inevitable  since 
analogs  skip  a  very  expensive  and  inef- 
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ficient  step  in  the  food  chain — the  cow  (or 
pig  or  chicken).  It  takes  seven  pounds  of 
plant  protein  to  produce  one  pound  of 
beef  protein. 

In  terms  of  efficient  use  of  the  world's 
dwindling  resources,  soybeans  clearly 
represent  the  wave  of  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, an  acre  of  grazing  land  produces 
43  pounds  of  protein  when  fed  to  beef 
animals,  and  600  pounds  of  protein  when 
planted  with  soybean.  For  those  more 
concerned  with  the  abundance  of  food 
than  its  scarcity,  soybean  analogs  are  also 
an  answer.  In  the  case  of  ham  and  beef, 
they  equal  the  meat  in  nutritional  content 
but  are  lower  in  fat  and  calories. 

Although  analogs  appear  to  be  a  wonder 
food,  not  every  dining  commons  patron 
indulged  in  them.  Eating  habits  die  hard, 
and  some  students  thought  the  analogs  too 
perfect  and  preferred  to  take  pot  luck  with 
nature.  But  associate  professor  of  food 
science  Fergus  Clydesdale  scoffs  at  such 
prejudice  against  the  synthetic.  "We're  in 
a  phase  when  people  think  everything  done 
by  man  is  bad,"  he  explained.  "I  disagree. 
I'd  much  rather  have  my  food  processed 
through  a  nice  clean  stainless  steel  con- 
tainer than  through  the  insides  of  a  cow. 
Think  about  it." 


A  mandate  for  change 

There  is  a  mandate  for  change  in  Massa- 
chusetts government,  an  across-the-board 
reorganization  from  which  public  higher 
education  is  not  exempt.  Consequently,  re- 
organization legislation  has  been  submitted 
to  the  General  Court  by  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Joseph  Cronin.  Governor  Francis 
Sargent,  who  has  been  the  principal  advo- 
cate for  reorganization,  says  that  the  plan 
"is  designed  to  deal  with  one  of  the  major 
issues  in  the  1970s :  how  do  we  coordinate 
the  various  levels  of  education,  and  how 
do  we  link  educational  planning  to  man- 
power planning,  economic  development,  and 
the  human  services?" 

Cronin's  plan  is  to  replace  the  present 
segmental  structure  of  higher  education 
with  a  regional  concept,  and  critics  have 


said  that  this  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers.  The  Governor,  however,  contends 
that  it  represents  progress.  He  points  out 
that,  for  overall  education  in  fiscal  '74, 
"the  state  will  spend  $400,000,000  in  cate- 
gorical programs  and  $300,000  in  local  aid 
reimbursements.  It  is  essential  that  the 
state  structure  for  planning  and  administer- 
ing programs  of  this  size — and  of  assuring 
equity  at  all  levels — be  as  modern  and 
as  efficient  as  possible." 

Under  the  present  system,  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  report  to  a 
Board  of  Higher  Education  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary through  separate  boards  of  trustees, 
one  each  for  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  state  colleges,  the  community 
colleges,  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Southern  Massachusetts  University. 
Under  the  proposed  reorganization,  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  becomes  the 
Board  of  Post-Secondary  Education,  with 
a  chancellor  and  vice-chancellors  for  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  state  col- 
leges and  the  community  colleges.  The 
present  boards  of  trustees  are  dissolved 
and  the  institutions  they  represented  would 
be  regrouped  by  region  (five  are  proposed) 
rather  than  by  function.  The  institutions 
in  any  given  region  would  report  to  a 
regional  education  council,  which  would 
also  be  responsible  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  area.  In  the  re- 
gions, each  institution  (and  under  this 
system,  UMass /Amherst  would  be  one 
"institution")  would  be  headed  by  a  presi- 
dent appointed  by  the  regional  council  and 
advised  by  a  board  of  visitors,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  regional  council. 

All  of  which  makes  for  a  neat  organiza- 
tional chart.  Whether  the  organization 
itself  will  function,  neatly  or  otherwise,  is 
not  clear,  at  least  to  many  of  the  people 
involved  in  public  higher  education  as  it  is 
presently  constituted. 

The  regional  concept  has  been  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  criticism.  It  is  argued 
that  Massachusetts  is  too  small  for  region- 
alization;  that  there  are  no  natural  regions 
in  the  state  and  therefore  whatever  de- 
marcation would  be  made  would  be  arbi- 


trary; that  regionalization,  natural  or 
arbitrary,  would  work  against  less  polit- 
ically powerful  areas  and  the  institutions 
within  them;  that  regionalization  would 
promote  duplication  of  effort  and  homoge- 
neity in  the  institutions  and  fragmentation 
and  chaos  in  terms  of  overall  policy. 

Other  aspects  of  the  Cronin  plan  have 
been  equally  criticized.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
petuate existing  inconsistencies  among  the 
different  public  institutions  even  while 
stripping  them  of  their  present  autonomy 
and  that  it  would  do  nothing  to  promote  a 
sounder  relationship  between  public  and 
private  institutions  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered crucial.  It  is  alleged  that  the  plan 
is  unhealthy  in  terms  of  its  distribution 
of  power,  centralized  as  it  is  in  the  Post- 
Secondary  Education  Board,  which  could 
easily  become  a  Governor's  tool.  Besides, 
without  the  natural  constraints  of  the 
present  trustee  system,  it  is  feared  that  the 
Governor  incumbent  at  the  time  the  new 
legislation  would  take  effect  could  virtually 
tailor  public  higher  education  to  his  fancy, 
since  he  (or  his  education  secretary)  would 
be  making  most  of  the  appointments  to  the 
newly-created  positions.  Finally,  critics 
point  out  that,  in  any  event,  the  dispersal 
of  power  between  the  Post-Secondary  Board 
and  the  councils  and  among  the  various 
administrators  is  overlapping,  confused 
and  contradictory  to  the  extent  that  the 
plan  probably  could  not  work  at  all. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether 
it  will  be  given  a  chance  to  work.  Perhaps  a 
very  different  plan  will  emerge  from  the 
legislative  review  process.  Many  advocates 
for  public  higher  education  in  the  Com- 
monwealth hope  such  will  be  the  case. 
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Strokes  of  Genius 


WILLIAM  J.  HALAINEN  '69 

When  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
:rew  rowed  against  Penn  in  late  April  and 
nearly  beat  them,  Penn  coach  Ted  Nash 
told  a  Boston  Globe  reporter,  "If  I  had  to 
pick  a  boat  to  win  the  Dad  Vail,  I'd  pick 
UMass." 

He  was  right.  Two  weeks  later,  in  a 
powerful  performance  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  in  Philadelphia,  the  UMass  varsity 
:rew  team  stroked  to  an  early  lead  and 
easily  beat  all  competitors  across  the  finish 
ine  to  win  the  Dad  Vail  cup. 

Since  Penn  was  the  winner  of  last  year's 
Eastern  Sprints,  the  championship  race 
or  America's  major  rowing  powers,  and 
iince  the  Vails  is  the  championship  for  the 
lation's  "small  college"  crews,  the  UMass 
eam  had  obviously  moved  one  step  closer 
o  national  rowing  prominence.  In  fact,  not 
;ince  1871,  when  the  Mass  Aggies  whumped 
harvard  and  Brown  in  a  race  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  had  UMass  been  ranked  so 
veil  nationally.  The  century-long  slump  is 


understandable.  Crew  had  disappeared 
from  campus  shortly  after  the  1871  victory 
and  was  not  seen  again  until  1965. 

When  UMass  finally  returned  to  rowing, 
as  a  club  program,  the  going  was  rough. 
The  equipment  available  was  either  begged 
or  borrowed  and  was  often  far  inferior  to 
the  shells  used  by  its  opponents.  For  ex- 
ample, the  shell  donated  by  Yale  had  been 
built  in  the  late  twenties,  and  one  Harvard 
threw  in  was  a  clunker  built  in  the  De- 
pression and  probably  used  as  a  landing 
craft  in  the  Normandy  invasion.  Each 
weighed  about  500  pounds  and  rowed  in  a 
chop  like  icebreakers  on  the  North  Sea. 

The  shells  were  minor  problems,  com- 
paratively. When  Dave  Clarke  organized 
the  team  in  the  fall  of  1965,  the  oarsmen 
rowed  out  of  a  tobacco  barn  in  Sunderland 
and  they  hitchhiked  to  and  from  practice. 
Since  they  had  no  dock,  they  had  to  carry 
the  heavy  shells  out  through  the  mud  to 
launch  them.  During  the  winter,  mice  ate 
away  all  the  leather  on  the  shoes  used  to 
hold  the  oarsmen's  feet  in  place. 

Today  the  crew  team  is  much  better  off, 
although  it's  still  a  club  program  relying 
heavily  on  donations  of  time  and  money. 
It  now  has  its  own  boathouse  near  the 
Calvin  Coolidge  Bridge  and  modern  eight- 
oared  shells  that  are  sleek  and  beautiful. 
(These  are  shaped  like  javelins,  about  60 
feet  long  and  only  two  feet  wide,  and 


weigh  around  250  lbs.)  Besides  four  eights, 
the  UMass  team  owns  a  number  of  fours- 
with-cox  and  several  pairs  and  singles. 

These  changes  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  three  fine  coaches  the  crew  has  had 
since  its  reincarnation :  Clarke,  who  built 
the  team  from  scratch;  Mike  Faherty,  who 
made  them  competitive;  and  Mike  Vespoli, 
the  current  coach,  who  turned  the  team 
into  an  Eastern  rowing  power. 

Vespoli's  arrival  at  UMass  last  fall  was 
fortuitous,  following  hard  on  Faherty's  de- 
parture to  law  school  in  Virginia.  The  team 
could  hardly  have  done  better.  At  26,  Ves- 
poli had  already  become  a  name  in  the 
rowing  world.  He  had  been  on  champion- 
ship teams  at  Georgetown  and  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  had  coached  St.  Joseph's  Prep  to  a 
national  championship,  and  had  just  re- 
turned from  Munich,  where  he  had  rowed 
in  the  four-without-cox  that  finished  fifth 
in  the  Olympics. 

Together  with  freshman  coach  Chick 
Leonard  and  women's  coach  Curt  Betchik, 
Vespoli  launched  a  program  last  September 
aimed  at  putting  UMass  among  the  top 
teams  in  the  country.  That  was  a  tough 
proposition,  and  Vespoli  was  equal  to  it. 

"I  have  to  admit  that,  because  of  my 
attitude  toward  rowing,  a  lot  of  guys  quit," 
he  says.  "It  became  more  of  a  racing  team 
than  a  club.  Some  kids  who  missed  the 
social  aspects  of  rowing  quit." 
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Those  who  stayed,  endured.  The  crews 
rowed  for  eight  weeks  in  the  fall,  working 
on  technique  and  endurance.  In  their  first 
performance  of  the  year,  the  team  (re- 
christened  "The  Aggies"  in  honor  of  the 
1871  oarsmen)  placed  all  three  of  its  eights 
in  the  top  13  of  a  crowded  field  at  the 
Head  of  Charles  Regatta. 

When  the  river  froze,  the  Aggies  came 
indoors  for  weight  workouts  and  running. 
The  training  continued  throughout  the 
winter,  and  in  mid-January,  17  crew  mem- 
bers convened  in  Boston  for  two  weeks  of 
concentrated  workouts  using  BU's  rowing 
tanks.  When  spring  semester  opened,  the 
entire  team  was  required  to  report  to  the 
Women's  Phys.  Ed.  building  every  day  for 
weight  training  or  cardiovascular  workouts. 
They  also  rowed  periodically  on  an  ergo- 
meter,  a  machine  which  measures  relative 
rowing  strength.  The  Aggies  bought  the 
machine  with  money  earned  from  raffling 
off  two  tickets  to  a  Bruins  game. 

Incredibly,  New  England  was  blessed 
with  an  early  spring  this  year,  and  the 
team  was  on  the  water  in  early  March. 
Each  of  the  Aggies  contributed  $45  to  a 
common  fund  so  that  they  could  spend 
spring  vacation  practicing  at  Princeton.  It 
was  well  worth  it.  Princeton  rows  on  man- 
made  Lake  Carnegie  and  has  the  finest 
rowing  equipment  available.  The  Aggies 
rowed  twice  a  day  for  seven  days  and 
scrimmaged  with  Rutgers  and  Princeton. 
JV  Mike  Kaczmarek  commented  after- 
ward, "Princeton  was  a  total  experience. 
I  doubt  that  we  could've  taken  another 
week  of  that  intensity." 

The  effort  paid  off.  Two  weeks  later,  the 
season  opened  with  the  Aggies'  only  home 
regatta.  The  opponent  was  Worcester  Poly- 
tech,  a  young  team  with  a  young  coach, 
and  the  race  turned  out  to  be  a  walkaway. 
The  UMass  freshmen  beat  WPI  by  seven 
lengths,  the  JV  and  varsity  by  almost 
eight.  (In  crew,  a  two-length  victory  is 
considered  a  clear  indication  of  superiority.) 

There  was  no  time  to  relax  after  the 
victory,  though,  for  the  next  race  was 
against  Trinity,  a  team  which  had  already 
beaten  last  year's  Vails  winner.  Coast 


Guard,  in  early  season  practice.  After  a 
week  of  very  windy  practices,  Vespoli 
switched  the  varsity  to  lighter  oars,  hoping 
to  lessen  wind  resistance  problems.  The 
change  worked  out  well.  The  freshmen  and 
JVs  beat  their  Trinity  opponents,  and  the 
Aggie  varsity  came  from  behind  Trinity  to 
win  by  two  lengths. 

Through  the  next  week's  practices,  Ves- 
poli worked  to  increase  the  varsity's  speed 
by  moving  different  oarsmen  in  and  out  of 
the  boat,  looking  for  enough  strength  and 
endurance  to  beat  BU,  still  a  dangerous 
competitor  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
beaten  badly  in  all  its  races  so  far. 

The  meet  was  very  nearly  a  complete 
disaster.  A  strong  headwind  blew  on  the 
Charles  all  day,  kicking  up  a  nasty  chop, 
and  both  freshman  boats,  the  varsity  four, 
and  the  JV  crew  were  badly  beaten. 

"Perhaps  we  are  out  of  our  league," 
said  Vespoli,  but  his  confidence  returned 
when  the  varsity  eight  closed  their  race 
with  four  lengths  of  open  water  between 
it  and  a  struggling  BU  boat. 

The  Aggie  varsity  was  still  undefeated 
three  races  into  the  season,  but  each  meet 
became  more  difficult  than  the  last  as  the 
season  progressed.  On  the  final  weekend  in 
April  the  varsity  rowed  against  Yale  and 
Penn  in  the  Blackburn  Cup  Regatta,  and  a 
victory  there  would  have  been  equal  to  a 
UMass  basketball  win  over  UCLA — ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

Even  so,  when  the  race  was  over,  the 
Aggies  had  beaten  Yale  and,  as  the  Globe 
reported  it,  "led  national  champion  Penn 
for  the  first  500  meters  before  bad  water 
and  reality  caught  up  with  them."  The 
UMass  team  finished  only  half  a  length 
out  of  first. 

The  Aggies  were  high  and  ready  for  the 
next  challenge — the  Rusty  Callow  Regatta. 
But  much  to  everyone's  surprise,  UMass 
was  disqualified  because  it  had  missed  the 
previous  year's  regatta. 

The  varsity  now  had  an  open  date,  but 
the  women's  crew  picked  up  the  UMass 
banner  that  Saturday,  rowing  at  Middle- 
town  against  Middletown  High  School  and 
Trinity.  This  was  their  third  meet  of  the 


season  and  their  best  race.  Previously  they 
had  rowed  against  MIT,  Connecticut  Col- 
lege, and  Wesleyan  in  a  windy  regatta  on 
the  Connecticut  River  at  Wesleyan  and 
finished  third.  They  had  also  competed  in  a 
meet  on  the  Charles,  for  which  they  had 
had  to  borrow  a  vintage  boat  from  one  of 
the  participating  teams  and  pay  all  their 
own  travel  expenses.  Even  so,  they  raced 
well.  Rowing  a  1,000-meter  course  and  un- 
derstroking  their  opponents  all  the  way, 
the  team  finished  a  length  behind  a  fine 
Radcliffe  crew. 

On  this  third  Saturday,  they  beat  both 
their  opponents  off  the  line  but  crabbed 
because  of  the  high  pace.  (A  crab  happens 
when  a  rower  loses  control  of  his  or  her 
oar.)  Recovering  quickly  they  passed  both 
teams  to  win  by  .2  seconds.  The  JVs  also 
raced  that  day  but  rowed  eratically  against 
Coast  Guard  and  Brown. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  the  Aggies 
left  for  Philadelphia  and  the  Dad  Vail 
Regatta.  This  was  the  climax  of  the  season, 
and  UMass  was  confident.  The  consensus 
was  that  all  three  of  the  eights  should  do 
very  well.  When  the  URI  crew  station 
wagon  passed  a  UMass  van  on  the  Jersey 
Turnpike,  JV  Tom  Fahey  smiled. 

"That's  the  only  time  they'll  ever  be 
ahead  of  us,"  he  said. 

On  Friday,  the  qualifying  day,  the  var- 
sity won  its  first  heat,  but  the  JVs  finished 
second,  having  rowed  unevenly,  crabbing 
several  times  midway  through  the  race. 

Vespoli  was  furious.  "The  boat  rocked  so 
badly,  it  looked  like  a  centipede  with 
polio,"  he  told  them. 

The  afternoon  went  a  bit  better.  The 
freshman  boat  finished  second,  although 
they  were  caught  off  guard  at  the  start,  and 
the  JV  boat  squeezed  into  third  at  the  end 
of  its  semi-final  heat  to  qualify  for  the 
finals.  The  varsity  almost  slipped  in  the 
semi-finals  but  finally  rallied  to  win. 

That  night  the  varsity  oarsmen  slept  un- 
easily. When  one  of  them  cracked  a  plastic 
cup  the  whole  room  snapped  awake. 

"All  we  could  think  of  was  a  terrible 
crab,"  recalled  senior  Jeff  Allen.  "It  was 
just  too  much." 


Saturday,  the  day  of  the  finals,  a  large 
race-day  crowd  gathered  despite  the  rain. 
The  Aggie  four  qualified  in  the  morning 
heats  and  raced  to  a  sixth  overall  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  freshman  race,  the  UMass 
boat  sprinted  through  the  pack  to  pull  into 
second  place  behind  Marietta,  and  the  JVs 
pulled  their  race  out  in  the  sprint  to  finish 
third,  only  a  length  in  back  of  first-place 
Marietta. 

Although  Marietta's  varsity  lights  also 
finished  first,  bringing  that  team  surpris- 
ingly close  to  sweeping  the  regatta,  the 
real  threat  in  the  varsity  race  was  Coast 
Guard.  Vespoli's  plan  was  to  stay  with 
Coast  Guard  for  the  first  thousand  meters, 
then  charge  through  them  in  the  middle  of 
the  race,  but  by  the  end  of  the  second  20 
strokes,  the  Aggies  were  in  front,  rowing 
smoothly  and  powerfully  at  a  high  37. 
Midway,  they  had  outstroked  everyone  to 
a  half-length  lead,  and  the  other  boats 
were  wearing  down  from  the  hard  pace. 

(Teams  start  a  race  with  several  short 
strokes  to  dig  off  the  line,  row  15  to  25 
high-speed  (up  to  44  per  minute),  high- 
power  strokes,  and  then  drop  to  the  "set- 
tle," a  predetermined  pace  which  is  held 
for  the  body  of  the  race.  The  Aggies  gen- 
erally rowed  this  at  30-34  strokes  per 
minute.  During  the  body  the  cox  may  call 
for  10  or  20  power  strokes  at  a  time  or 
raise  the  pace.  If  necessary,  a  team  sprints 
the  last  few  hundred  meters  at  the  highest 
stroke  it  is  capable  of  rowing.) 

Jeff  Allen  recalled,  "Going  into  the  1,000- 
meter  mark,  we  were  really  psyched  for  a 
Coast  Guard  sprint,  but  when  we  got  to 
the  1,300-meter  mark,  they  hadn't  moved. 
From  the  island  on,  all  you  could  hear  in 
the  boat  was,  'We  got  'em,  we  got  'em !'  " 

Vespoli  arrived  at  the  finish  breathlessly, 
having  followed  the  whole  race  on  his  bike 
with  his  fist  victoriously  in  the  air  and  the 
rest  of  the  Aggies  sprinting  behind  him  at 
the  end.  But  the  varsity  needed  no  prompt- 
ing. They  finished  the  race  a  full  length  in 
front  of  Temple,  which  had  closed  on  and 
passed  Coast  Guard. 

There  was  no  question  who  was  the  best 
team. 
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A  Dad's  View 
of  the  Dad  Vail 

JOHN  MARCHAM 


It  was  the  absurdity  of  me,  a  lifelong 
Cornellian,  standing  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
the  Connecticut  River  and  shouting,  "Go, 
Mass,"  which  got  me  to  write  this  article. 

I  say  "lifelong"  because  I  was  born  the 
son  of  a  Cornell  professor,  am  a  Cornell 
graduate,  and  for  more  than  10  years  have 
been  editor  of  Cornell's  alumni  magazine. 
Cornell  has  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
rowing  traditions  in  the  country,  but  on 
April  14  at  Hartford  my  son  was  down 
there  on  the  water  pulling  the  No.  7  oar  in 
the  UMass  freshman  boat  that  was  strain- 
ing toward  the  finish  line  with  a  lead  over 
Trinity  and,  damn  it,  you  couldn't  have 
found  a  stronger  UMass  man  in  the  country 
at  that  moment  than  John  Marcham,  Cor- 
nell '50. 

This  switch  in  allegiance  was  a  family 
affair  but,  frankly,  it  took  us  all  by  sur- 
prise. Coming  as  we  do  from  an  intensely 
and  extensively  organized  Ivy  League  ath- 
letic school,  the  club  rowing  program  at 
UMass  sounded  at  first  like  something  on 
the  order  of  intramural  volleyball.  But  after 
we  were  called  upon  to  make  a  lump-sum 
investment  in  a  spring  recess  team  training 
week  for  the  crews  at  Princeton,  we  realized 
our  son  was  involved  in  a  truly  earnest 
collegiate  athletic  program.  We  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  whether  he  would  be 
rowing  in  the  first  freshman  boat,  and  what 
races  would  be  held  on  what  date  so  we 
could  be  on  hand  to  lend  support.  I  guess  it 
is  a  bit  excessive  to  buy  seven  Sunday  pa- 
pers each  week  to  find  rowing  results,  but  I 
did.  We  were  hooked. 

And  finally,  the  big  weekend  arrived — 
the  Dad  Vail  Regatta  in  Philadelphia.  It  had 
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taken  five  long  distance  phone  calls  to  vari- 
ous sports  publicity  men  in  that  city  to 
determine  at  just  what  hour  we'd  have  to 
make  Philly  to  play  the  role  of  cheering 
parents.  And  when  we  did  arrive,  we  found 
that  neither  the  local  evening  newspapers 
nor  the  11  o'clock  TV  news  offered  a  line 
on  the  first  day's  results  at  the  Dad  Vail. 

The  next  morning,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  had  columns  on  end  about  a  pro 
track  meet  scheduled  for  that  afternoon 
elsewhere  in  the  city,  but  only  half  a 
column  of  summaries  for  the  Dad  Vail 
quahfiers,  under  the  headline  "Temple  8 
Gains  Final  in  Vail  Cup."  We  looked  in 
vain  for  UMass  shirts  on  the  young  men 
in  the  motor  inn's  breakfast  nooks,  got 
confusing  directions  to  the  race  course,  and 
set  out  for  the  first  of  the  day's  several 
moments  of  glory  for  our  newly  adopted 
university. 

We  got  to  the  finish-line  grandstands 
just  in  time  to  catch  two  other  heats  before 
the  UMass  maroons  appeared  under  the 
Strawberry  Mansion  Hill  bridge  upstream. 
The  PA  system  announced  that  three  other 
schools  were  holding  the  lead  among  the 
six  boats  in  this  last-chance  semi-final 
heat.  This  would  decide  whether  we'd  have 
a  personal  stake  in  the  varsity  fours  finals 
in  the  afternoon,  since  only  the  first  three 
boats  would  qualify.  We  strained  to  watch 
through  binoculars  for  a  familiar  form 
in  the  bow  seat.  Was  he  still  rowing  bow? 


A  program  had  him  in  the  No.  3  seat.  Yes, 
yes,  that  must  be  he.  And  the  Mass  shell 
was  gaining,  now  in  third.  "Go,  Mass,"  I 
yelled,  "Go,  Mass,"  as  the  shells  neared  the 
finish.  The  crowd  was  small,  well  dressed, 
very  polite,  and  very  quiet.  Mine  seemed 
to  be  the  only  noise  anyone  was  making. 
To  hell  with  it. 

Once  the  race  was  over  and  the  24 
rowers  were  leaning  over  in  their  mutual 
exhaustion,  I  waved  and  shouted  some 
more  and  generally  made  a  fool  of  myself 
until  it  became  apparent  the  UMass  four 
didn't  expect  anyone  to  be  looking  their 
way.  They  turned  their  shell  around  and 
headed  back  upriver,  and  we  did  the  same 
with  our  car. 

The  rest  of  the  day  is  pretty  much 
history  now.  It  rained  violently  but  the 
races  went  on.  UMass  carved  out  a  place 
for  itself  in  rowing  history  with  the  efforts 
of  its  three  eight-oared  shells.  Sure,  the 
Golden  Chariot,  as  the  varsity  four  is 
called,  placed  sixth  in  its  final  race,  but 
that  was  many  places  higher  than  anyone 
had  expected  in  its  20-some  boat  field.  We 
had  some  pictures  for  the  family  slide 
collection  and  a  chance  to  share  in  the 
pride  of  the  varsity  eight,  and  their  coach, 
and  the  frosh  eight,  and  their  coach,  and 
the  JVs. 

A  week  later  our  son  brought  his  year's 
accumulated  college  belongings  home  in 
the  family  station  wagon.  With  his  usual 
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foresight  he  had  nearly  run  out  of  gas  50 
miles  from  home — he  had  miscalculated  the 
fuel  needed  to  haul  such  a  heavy  load. 
His  passion  for  rowing  accounted  for  the 
extra  weight.  Besides  furniture,  stereo, 
books,  and  dirty  clothes,  he  had  a  set  of 
weights  we  had  lent  the  crew  at  mid-year 
and  rowing  T-shirts  from  other  colleges 
(the  trophies  of  crews  he  had  beaten  or 
traded  with),  and  on  a  special  rig  he'd  de- 
vised was  a  one-man  shell  he  had  bought 
from  a  fellow  rower  so  he  could  practice 
on  the  Cayuga  Lake  Inlet  this  summer. 

And  I'll  be  in  training  too,  making  sure 
my  "Go,  Mass !"  chant  doesn't  get  rusty. 


The  sound  of  a 
well  played  season 

TOM  FITZGERALD  '74 


The  clever  folks  in  the  Boyden  building 
obviously  feel  that  quiet  is  not  the  sound 
of  a  well  made  athletic  department.  They 
even  bought  a  half-page  ad  in  the  Collegian 
to  trumpet,  "The  Minutemen  Triumph 
Again  vs.  Overwhelming  Odds."  The  ad 
hsted  the  records  of  the  1972-73  UMass 
teams,  reminding  us  that  the  junior  varsity 
women's  field  hockey  team  was  7-1. 

The  word  overwhelming  is,  of  course,  a 
gross  exaggeration,  but  you  must  admit 
that  "long  odds"  or  "even  odds"  wouldn't 
have  too  much  sex  appeal.  Whatever  the 
odds  were,  UMass  sports  enjoyed  as  good 
a  year  as  the  electronic  bugging  industry. 

Tricky  Dick  MacPherson's  football  team 
set  the  tone  by  beating  three  of  Boston's 
institutes  of  higher  education,  if  you  include 
Boston  College.  As  a  BC  house  organ  said, 
UMass  had  been  playing  Sergeant  Garcia 
to  BC's  Zorro  for  years,  until  sloe-eyed 
Paul  Metallo,  crook-nosed  Steve  Schubert, 
and  rifle-armed  J.  Peil  Pennington  were 
grouped,  through  quirks  of  recruiting  and 
eligibility,  on  the  same  team.  As  an  anti- 
climax to  the  Beer  Bowl  win  over  BC, 
UMass  roasted  California,  Davis  in  Atlantic 
City's  Boardwalk  Bowl.  The  Aggies  (that's 
Cal.  Davis,  don't  forget)  were  stand-ins  for 
Delaware,  which  protested  the  fact  that  it 
could  dress  only  42  players  for  the  game 
rather  than  the  usual  roster  of  a  few 
hundred  Mud  Hens. 

While  the  televised  Boardwalk  Bowl  was 
drawing  only  your  rabid  UMass  die-hards 
like  Yogi  Berra,  the  basketball  team  was 
packing  them  in  that  very  night  for  Rhode 
Island.  The  fire  marshal  was  sweating 
out  another  great  year  for  UMass  basket- 
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ball.  Jack  Leaman  considered  his  team  as 
possibly  the  second  best  college  team  ever 
in  New  England,  the  best  being  Ernie  'n' 
Marvin  (otherwise  known  as  Providence). 
On  two  previous  trips  to  the  NIT,  UMass 
had  hung  around  just  long  enough  for  its 
fans  to  eat  a  pretzel  while  it  was  still  hot. 
This  time  the  Minutemen  licked  one  na- 
tionally ranked  team  before  losing  a  ten- 
pointer  to  another.  At  season's  end,  Leaman 
declined  a  reported  $35,000  job  at  Rutgers 
which  would  include  his  own  TV  show; 
he  may  have  refused  because  he  knew  they 
would  only  let  him  use  his  banquet  jokes 
another  year  or  two.  He  likes  it  here,  but 
one  wonders  how  long  it  will  be  before 
referees  and  sophomores  drive  him  to  sip 
his  first  drink. 

While  the  cagers  hogged  the  headlines, 
Toronto's  gift  to  UMass — Pat  Keenan — 
was  contributing  nearly  half  of  the  hockey 
team's  141  goals.  The  team  made  it  to  the 
semi-finals  of  the  ECAC  district  tourney, 
but  coach  Jack  Canniff  wasn't  whistling  a 
happy  tune  until  plans  for  a  new  local  rink, 
privately  owned,  were  announced  in  the 
spring. 

The  winter  was  kind  to  the  gymnastics, 
wrestling,  and  ski  teams.  First-year  coach 
Tom  Dunn,  who  doesn't  look  old  enough 
to  vote,  helped  keep  UMass  gymnastics  in 
national  prominence,  and  Homer  Barr, 
who's  big  enough  to  vote  wherever  he 
likes,  guided  the  wrestlers  to  the  New 
England  championship.  Gorilla  Monsoon 
could  not  have  cracked  his  lineup.  Bill 
MacConnell's  skiers  were  the  New  England 
Interconference  champions. 

Rivaling  eager  Al  Skinner  and  Pat  Kee- 
nan for  virtuoso  honors  during  the  winter 
was  Jay  Aronstein,  who  became  UMass' 
first  All-American  gymnast  with  a  third 
place  on  the  still  rings  at  the  NCAA 
championships.  In  the  gymnastics  arena 
this  year,  however,  the  power  was  to  the 
women.  Muscling  onto  the  sports  pages, 
Ginny  Evans'  team  aimed  far  beyond  the 
northeastern  perimeter  that  constrains 
other  UMass  varsities.  With  stunning  up- 
sets over  Southern  Illinois  and  Springfield 
(which  had  twice  beaten  them),  the  girls 


brought  home  the  national  championship 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

When  it  wasn't  raining  this  spring,  it 
was  merely  cold.  On  a  day  even  cooler 
than  usual,  UMass  pitcher  Mike  Flanagan 
pitched  the  first  of  three  straight  two- 
hitters  and  hit  three  home  runs  himself. 
He  then  went  9-0  until  the  baseball  team 
left  its  College  World  Series  hopes  at 
Harvard's  doorstep.  Now  he's  going  to 
miss  his  junior  and  senior  years  at  UMass 
in  favor  of  the  chance  to  appear  someday 
on  a  bubble  gum  card. 

Between  the  raindrops,  UMass  won  Yan- 
kee Conference  championships  in  baseball, 
tennis,  and  golf.  Although  they  prefer  to 


be  called  Gorillas  than  Minutemen,  UMass' 
lacrosse  players  were  known  more  for 
their  marksmanship  than  their  roughness. 
Frank  Garahan,  a  transfer  who  had  won- 
dered if  he  would  even  make  the  team, 
set  a  school  record  with  his  41st  goal. 
Still,  the  team  began  and  ended  its  season 
the  same  way— losing  to  Cortland  (N.Y.) 
State.  Despite  a  9-2  record,  UMass  lost  the 
New  England  title  to  Brown  for  the  fourth 
straight  year.  Then,  after  rocking  Spring- 
field in  the  opener  of  the  USILA  tourney 
(the  sport's  answer  to  the  NIT),  the  Gorillas 
were  ousted  by  Cortland. 

How  did  UMass  arrive  at  such  wide- 
ranging  pre-eminence  this  year?  The  advan-i 
tages  of  being  New  England's  largest  public . 
school  and  the  disadvantages  of  private 
schools  in  times  of  economic  troubles  con- 
tributed. With  the  exceptions  of  football 
and  gymnastics,  all  the  present  UMass 
coaches  had  been  building  their  programs 
for  many  years.  (The  MacPherson  regime 
was  a  hit  in  its  second  year  because  of  its 
great  sophomore  group  and  the  offensive 
stars  it  had  inherited  from  Vic  Fusia.  And 
the  men's  and  women's  gymnastics  pro- 
grams had  been  constructed  over  a  long 
period  of  time  by  Erik  and  Kittie  Kjeldsen 
before  their  departure  brought  on  Dunn 
and  Evans.) 

So  this  year  was  no  fluke.  But  don't 
expect  UMass  to  sever  its  Yankee  Confer- 
ence ties.  It's  likely  that  the  competitive 
level  of  the  UMass  football  team  will  be 
dictated  by  nonleague  games.  While  a 
loose  football  confederation  with  BC,  Holy 
Cross,  UConn,  Villanova,  Delaware,  and 
others  is  alluring  to  some,  football  games 
are  already  booked  for  years  to  come,  and 
besides,  UMass  needs  the  conference  in 
almost  every  other  sport. 

In  the  meantime,  athletic  director  Frank 
Mclnerny  and  his  promotions  director,  Vic 
Fusia,  think  they  can  get  enough  people 
to  come  and  watch  UMass  play.  And  win. 
Against  "overwhelming  odds." 
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What's  New? 


ART  PETROSEMOLO  '69G 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations 


You  really  can't  imagine  the  amount  of 
paper  work  and  planning  that  must  go  into 
three  days  of  events.  But  somehow  we 
managed. 

The  traditional  Alumni /Reunion  Week- 
end activities  held  the  first  weekend  in 
[une  were  a  success,  with  over  500  re- 
unioners  and  their  guests  taking  part. 
However,  a  rehash  of  the  weekend's  ac- 
tivities (the  educational  seminars,  tourna- 
ments, luncheons,  and  dinners)  would  be 
pretty  dull,  and  I  won't  bother  you  with  it. 
Instead,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  what 
I  feel  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
weekend — the  presentation  of  the  alumni 
distinguished  service  awards. 

The  awards  represent  the  highest  honor 
bestowed  upon  an  alumnus  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumni  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Needless  to  say,  it  isn't  easy  to 
get  one.  Each  year,  the  president  of  the 
Associate  Alumni  appoints  an  awards  com- 
mittee that  meets  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  committee  reviews  candidates 
suggested  by  reunion  classes,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  interested 
alumni.  The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee are  approved  by  the  Associate 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors  in  the  spring. 

This  year's  award  winners  were:  Robert 
L.  Levey  '60,  Edward  M.  Fouhy  '56,  and 
Frederick  C.  Ellert  '30.  Special  citations 
were  also  presented  to  Lawrence  L.  Jones 
'26  and  retiring  professor  H.  Leland  Varley. 

Bob  Levey,  who  received  the  distin- 
guished professional  service  award,  had  to 
leave  the  University  before  he  graduated.  A 
top  newspaperman,  he  worked  for  the 
Holyoke  Transcript  Telegram  before  mov- 
ing to  the  Boston  Globe.  As  education 


Award  winners  (clockwise  from  top  left): 
Bob  Levey  '60,  H.  Leland  Varley,  Larry 
Jones  '26,  Fritz  Ellert  '30,  and  Ed  Fouhy  '56. 
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editor  of  the  Globe  during  the  late  sixties, 
he  covered  one  of  the  stormiest  periods  in 
American  education.  He  now  serves  as 
editor  of  the  award-winning  Globe  Sunday 
Magazine.  In  recognition  of  his  professional 
excellence,  he  received  a  Nieman  Journal- 
ism Fellowship  at  Harvard  in  1968. 

Ed  Fouhy,  who  received  the  distinguished 
public  service  award,  is  another  journalist. 
Before  becoming  the  Washington,  D.C., 
producer  of  the  award-winning  Walter 
Cronkite  CBS  Evening  News,  Ed  was  news 
director  with  WBZ-TV  in  Boston.  With 
CBS,  his  assignments  have  included  bu- 
reau chief  in  Chicago  and  Saigon  and  as- 
sociate producer  of  the  CBS  Morning  News. 

Fred  Ellert,  known  to  his  classmates  as 
"Fritz"  and  to  his  students  as  "Professor," 
was  presented  an  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  University.  This  reflected 
both  his  teaching  excellence  and  his  orga- 
nizational efforts  which  have  resulted  in 
the  Massachusetts  Review  and  the  Atlantic 
Studies  Center. 

Two  special  awards  were  presented  this 
year  to  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  to  an 
alumnus  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
University.  Dr.  H.  Leland  Varley,  professor 
of  Enghsh,  retired  this  June  after  35  years 
of  teaching.  In  1964  and  1965  he  received 
the  distinguished  teaching  award  from  his 
fellow  faculty  members  and  in  1966  the 
senior  class  presented  him  with  the  Meta- 
wampe  Award,  emblematic  of  distinguished 
teaching.  A  former  Fulbright  lecturer.  Dr. 
Varley  was  instrumental  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Orchard  Hill  Residential  plan 
and  the  honors  program. 

The  final  special  citation  was  presented 
to  hard-working  alumnus  Larry  Jones. 
Larry,  who  recently  completed  service  on 
the  Associate  Alumni  Board  of  Directors, 
has  been  involved  in  a  number  of  Univer- 
sity projects  and  programs  that  included 
serving  as  guiding  light  of  the  Building 
Association  and  as  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity Foundation.  Larry  and  his  wife,  the 
former   Mary   Ingraham   '27,   received 
alumni  medals  in  1961. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  caliber  of  your 
fellow  alumni  who  received  awards  this 


year  is  high.  Any  suggestions  for  nomi- 
nees for  1974  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
new  alumni  director,  John  O'Connell  '69 
(see  story  page  18). 

As  for  myself,  I  am  leaving  in  mid-July 
to  become  director  of  publications  at  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Looking  at  my  year  here  at  the  University, 
I  feel  we  really  have  made  a  good,  strong 
start.  It  sounds  trite  but  it  is  true. 

In  the  fall  we  initiated  an  alumni-student 
advising  program,  and  several  alumni  in 
the  health  science,  banking,  and  business 
professions  came  to  the  University  to  talk 
to  young  people  about  their  fields. 

Also  in  the  fall,  work  began  on  two 
educational  seminars  in  the  Boston  area. 
With  the  help  of  alumni  committees  on  the 
north  and  south  shores,  chaired  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Devaney  '44  and  Micki  Phenner 
'57  respectively,  two  programs  were  formu- 
lated for  February.  The  topics  were  "The 
Red  Tide"  and  "Constitutional  Rights/Per- 
sonal Freedoms,"  and  each  attracted  close 
to  100  people.  The  excellent  faculty  who 
served  as  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders 
were  from  the  Marine  Station  and  the  Bos- 
ton and  Amherst  campuses.  Plans  for  more 
educational  seminars,  both  within  and  out- 
side the  state,  are  already  on  the  drawing 
board  for  next  year. 

Athletic  events  were  also  the  occasions 
for  successful  programs  this  year,  notably 
football  games  at  Harvard  in  Cambridge 
(see  the  back  cover  for  details  of  this 
fall's  program),  at  Holy  Cross  in  Worcester, 
at  Bucknell  in  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  at 
the  Boardwalk  Bowl  in  Atlantic  City. 
Events  relating  to  the  basketball  program 
centered  around  a  game  in  the  Springfield 
Civic  Center  and  the  team's  participation 
in  the  National  Invitational  Tournament  in 
New  York  City.  It  seemed  Hke  all  7,000- 
plus  UMass  fans  who  attended  the  first 
NIT  game  attended  our  social  event  that 
followed! 

A  number  of  our  stronger  UMass  clubs, 
including  Maine,  Delaware  Valley,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  held  events  during  the 
year,  and  out  of  these  came  one  of  our 
best  programs  ever.  This  was  the  congres- 


sional reception  sponsored  by  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  club  last  April  in  the  House 
Office  Building  on  the  Hill.  John  Kominski 
'59,  reception  chairman,  along  with  Ed 
Fouhy  '56  and  Joe  Crocetta  '60,  the  club's 
president  and  vice-president,  worked  many 
long  hours  with  other  area  alumni  to  see 
that  the  event  was  a  success,  and  a  suc- 
cess it  was.  Over  250  UMass  graduates 
and  their  guests  rubbed  shoulders  with 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  House  and 
Senate  delegations.  Not  only  did  it  give 
alumni  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  congres- 
sional representatives  from  their  state,  but 
it  also  gave  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
a  chance  to  see  just  how  many  UMass 
alumni  there  were  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Another  spring  event  was  the  alumni 
office-sponsored  "Leaders  Conference — The 
University  of  Massachusetts  Today." 

The  two-day  session  was  conducted  for 
members  of  the  Associate  Alumni  Board  of  t 
Directors  and  featured  meetings  with  key 
University  faculty  and  administrators  with 
the  goal  of  making  volunteers  more  aware 
of  just  what's  going  on  here  in  Amherst 
and  with  the  University  system. 

These  conferences  are  going  to  be  ex- 
panded to  two  a  year,  and  volunteers  from 
the  fund-raising,  programming,  and  other 
areas  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

Which  just  about  wraps  it  up.  It's  been  a 
good  year  for  me,  and  I  hope  you  share  my 
sense  that  it's  been  a  good  year  for  the 
alumni. 
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The  Classes  Report 


1914 

The  Class  is  proud  to  announce  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Class  of  1914  Fund  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  Foundation.  Contribu- 
tions have  been  from  the  class  reunion  fund 
and  additional  gifts  from  class  members. 

1918 

O.  G.  "Slats"  Pratt  was  honored  in  May  at 
the  dedication  of  Rhode  Island  Hospital's 
ambulatory  patient  center.  Mr.  Pratt  is  the 
former  executive  vice-president  of  the  hospital. 

The  Twenties 

Orville  H.  Spencer  '21  and  his  v»;ife  sold  their 
business  in  Poultney,  Vt.,  and  retired  to  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  where  they  live  with  their 
daughter. 

Alexander  Sandow  '23,  head  of  the  Division 
of  Physiology,  Institute  of  Muscle  Disease 
which  is  the  research  facility  of  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Associations  of  America,  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  UMass  at  the  103rd 
Commencement. 

George  A.  Yarwood  '26  has  been  reelected 
trustee  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  1973-1976.  He  writes :  "I  wonder 
whatever  happened  to  members  of  the  Class  of 
1926?  Have  they  all  retired  or  died?" 

The  Thirties 

Dr.  Cecil  H.  Wadleigh  '30  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  April.  In  June  he  represented  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  a  bilateral  seminar 
on  environmental  protection  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Randall  K.  Cole  '34  was  named  professor 
Df  animal  genetics  emeritus  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences, 
Cornell  University,  upon  his  retirement  in 
March.  A  specialist  in  hereditary  resistance  to 
disease  in  animals,  he  had  been  a  faculty 
member  at  Cornell  for  nearly  38  years. 


Carl  Swanson  '37,  professor  of  biology  and 
associate  director  of  the  Institute  for  Man  and 
His  Environment  at  UMass,  has  written  The 
Natural  History  of  Man.  In  writing  the  text- 
book. Dr.  Swanson  used  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  exploring  man's  ever-changing 
view  of  himself  and  his  place  in  the  universe, 
weaving  together  concepts  from  biology,  cell 
theory,  genetics,  anthropology,  comparative 
anatomy,  geology,  and  physics.  The  book  is 
published  by  Prentice-Hall. 

The  Forties 

L.  Fletcher  Prouty  '41,  a  retired  Air  Force 
colonel,  has  written  a  book  highly  critical  of 
the  CIA  based  on  his  nine  years'  experience  as 
Pentagon  support  officer  for  that  organization. 
The  book.  The  Secret  Team,  was  published  by 
Prentice-Hall. 

Phyllis  Hyatt  Dunham  '45  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Girl  Scout  Council. 

1950 

Charles  Avedikian  has  been  granted  tenure 
as  assistant  professor  of  computer  science  and 
mathematics  at  Nichols  College,  Dudley,  Mass. 

1952 

Evelyn  Postman  Crane,  a  recent  recipient  of 
the  Ed.S.  degree  in  school  psychology,  is  pres- 
ently employed  by  the  DeKalb  County  school 
department,  Atlanta,  Ga.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Milton  Crane,  live  in  Atlanta  with  their 
three  daughters. 

Philip  M.  Johnson  is  senior  vice-president 
of  Creamer,  Trowbridge,  Case  and  Basford, 
Inc.,  an  advertising  and  public  relations  firm 
in  Providence,  R.I.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Janet  Robinson  '54. 

1953 

The  Class  announces  that  it  will  hold  its  20th 
reunion  during  Homecoming  Weekend  (Oc- 
tober 19  and  20)  in  Amherst.  Reunion  infor- 
mation, schedules,  and  reservation  forms  will 
be  mailed  to  the  Class  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall.  If  you  do  not  receive  reunion  ma- 
terials, please  contact  the  alumni  office. 

Thomas  E.  Cauley  was  named  western  dis- 
trict manager  of  Kendall  Co.,  Polyben  Divi- 
sion, in  September  1972.  He  and  his  family 
live  in  California. 

Joseph  B.  Flavin,  executive  vice-president  of 


Xerox  Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  president 
of  international  operations  for  the  company, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Milton  M.  Neusner,  vice-president  of  the 
U.S.  Shoe  Corp.  and  president  of  its  First  Row 
Division,  has  been  appointed  group  vice-presi- 
dent for  manufacturing  and  manufacturing- 
related  operations. 

1954 

Arthur  A.  Berger,  an  associate  professor  in 
the  social  sciences  department  at  California 
State  University,  San  Francisco,  lives  in  Mill 
Valley,  Calif.,  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
He  recently  published  pop  culture,  which  he 
also  illustrated. 

David  Tatham  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  Syracuse  University's  fine  arts  department. 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Lure  of  the  Striped 
Pig  published  in  March  1973  by  the  Imprint 
Society  of  Barre,  Mass. 

1955 

Bruce  R.  Nilsson  has  been  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Army.  A  Viet  Nam  vet- 
eran. Col.  Nilsson  has  earned  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the  Air 
Medal,  and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
during  his  military  career. 

Lt.  Col.  Donald  Rodenhizer,  USAF,  is  vice- 
commander  of  the  374th  Combat  Support 
Group  at  Ching  Chuan  Kang  AB,  Taiwan.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Brenda  Bowman  '51. 

1956 

George  F.  Cole,  associate  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  is 
the  author  of  two  recent  books :  Criminal 
Justice:  Law  and  Politics,  published  by  the 
Duxbury  Press  in  1972;  and  Politics  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  published  by  Sage 
in  1973. 

1957 

Joseph  M.  Kmetz,  Jr.  has  been  named  assistant 
director  of  pension  trust  administration  in  the 
pension  trust  sales  and  service  department, 
agency  division,  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  in  Northampton. 

Ronald  A.  Lucas  is  an  employee  benefits 
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counselor  in  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  office  of 
the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Cos. 

1958 

7.  William  LaBelle  is  the  dean  of  students  at 
Monson  Academy  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.  For 
the  past  15  years  he  has  been  a  biology 
teacher  and  athletic  director  at  Trinity-Paw- 
ling School,  Pawling,  N.Y.,  where  his  wife, 
the  former  Marilyn  Peach,  was  a  French 
teacher.  She  had  also  taught  elementary  school 
in  Pawling. 

Robert  L.  Larson,  who  received  an  Ed.D.  de- 
gree from  Boston  University  in  1968,  is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  educational  administration 
and  planning  at  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Vermont.  He  and  his  wife  Karin 
have  two  children:  Jonathan,  born  December 
28,  1970,  and  Kimberly,  born  February  16, 
1973. 

Janet  Gorman  Murphy  was  honored  by  the 
Boston  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its 
1973  "Outstanding  Young  Leaders  Award  Ban- 
quet." The  director  of  development  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  system  and  a 
member  of  the  UMass  Associate  Alumni  board 
of  directors,  Janet  has  long  been  an  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  youth  from  low  income  fami- 
lies to  higher  education. 

1960 

John  J.  Coda,  Jr.  has  been  chosen  an  Out- 
standing Educator  of  America  for  1973.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology faculty  and  is  married  to  the  former 
Barbara  Kelly  '65. 

Raymond  P.  Tripp,  Jr.  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver. 

1961 

Brenda  Lunna  Axelsen  is  media  director  at  the 
St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Deaf,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
She  married  Bjorn  Axelsen  on  August  19, 
1972. 

Francis  M.  Madden,  a  missile  operations 
staff  officer  at  Minot  AFB,  N.D.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  major  in  the  Air  Force.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Rita  Blake. 

Laurence  Pringle  'C,  a  widely  published  au- 
thor of  science  books  for  young  readers,  has 
made  two  contributions  to  the  Let's-Read-and- 
Find-Out  science  book  series  produced  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  Inc.  They  are:  Twist, 
Wiggle  and  Squirm:  A  Book  about  Earth- 


worms and  Cockroaches:  Here,  There,  and 
Everywhere. 

1962 

Arlaine  Anderson  Bryant  has  been  named 
Massachusetts  Young  Mother  of  the  Year  by 
the  Massachusetts  chapter  of  the  American 
Mother  Committee,  Inc.  She  is  married  to  the 
Rev.  Bradford  H.  Bryant  and  has  two  chil- 
dren: Rebecca,  7,  and  Mark,  4. 

Dana  H.  Clarke  is  assistant  professor  of  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  University  of  Utah  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  also 
medical  director  of  the  diabetes  center  there. 

Karen  Osterberg  Kuster  and  her  husband 
David  have  four  children:  twin  boys,  Chad 
and  Brett,  born  January  9,  1973;  Kara,  age  5; 
and  Kimberly,  age  8.  The  Kusters  live  in  Nor- 
mal, 111. 

Emily  Merchant  Smith  is  director  of  cafe- 
terias for  the  Beverly,  Mass.,  public  schools. 
She  and  her  husband  have  a  daughter,  Shelby 
Ruth,  born  August  25,  1969. 

1963 

Karen  Canfield  is  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory and  anthropology  at  Berkshire  Commu- 
nity College,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  professor  of 
anthropology  at  Simon's  Rock  Early  College, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.  On  June  9,  1973  she 
married  James  D.  Border. 

Joseph  M.  Donato  and  his  wife  Linda  '68 
are  living  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  where  Joe  is 
a  CPA  with  Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

John  J.  Howard,  Jr.  'C  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor  of  statistics  and  data 
processing  at  Western  New  England  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Cordon  N.  Oakes,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the 
Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  was  session  chair- 
man at  a  symposium  on  electronic  funds  trans- 
fer systems  held  in  New  York  City  recently. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Pamela  O'Don- 
nell. 

1964 

J.  David  Anderson  is  a  commercial  officer 
with  the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Jeanette. 

Christine  Ranta  Hallowell  is  finishing  work 
on  her  M.A.T.  degree  at  Simmons  College  in 
Boston  and  plans  to  teach  junior  high  school 
English  in  the  fall. 

Robert  Wingate  Lee  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  biology  at  Dalhousie  Uni- 


versity, Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  He  received  a 
Ph.D.  in  molecular  genetics  from  SUNY  at 
Stony  Brook  in  1971  and  is  currently  complet- 
ing studies  as  an  NIH  Postdoctoral  Fellow  at 
Duke  University. 

Richard  J.  Levine  is  a  test  engineer  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Dearborn,  Mich.  He  and 
his  wife  have  announced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Paul  Stevens,  born  October  7,  1972. 

Capt.  David  T.  Padden  is  an  instructor  in 
the  operations  training  support  lab  at  Carswell 
AFB,  Tex.  He  and  his  wife  have  three  sons, 
ages  4,  2,  and  1.  Capt.  Padden  earned  his  M.A. 
in  education  from  Chapman  College  in  Feb- 
ruary 1972. 

Dr.  Edward  Salamoff  has  completed  his  tour 
of  duty  with  the  Army  and  is  practicing  gen- 
eral dentistry  in  Brookline,  Mass.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Susan  Clickman  '65,  live  in 
Natick  with  their  sons  Adam,  3,  and  Paul,  iVz. 

1965 

Neil  F.  Burke  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
general  auditor  at  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Cady,  Jr.  is  with  the  Berton  Group 
as  a  senior  associate  for  personnel  consulting 
to  the  data  processing  industry.  He  and  his 
wife  Jean  have  a  son  born  March  19, 1972. 

Robert  W.  Cormier  is  programming  man- 
ager at  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  He  received  his  M.B.A.  from 
American  International  College  in  June. 

Connie  Akerley  Dahl  is  an  analyst-program- 
mer for  the  Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  She  and  her  husband  Albert  '67  were 
married  May  26,  1972. 

Jon  and  Ann  Baker  Hutton  were  married  in 
1968  and  their  son,  Geoffrey,  was  born  April 
3,  1969.  From  her  wheelchair,  to  which  she  is 
confined  due  to  an  illness  contracted  in  1969, 
Ann  is  writing  a  book  on  foam  houses.  She 
and  Jon  are  experts  on  the  subject,  having 
built  their  own  New  Hampshire  home  out  of 
foam. 

Kathleen  Osterberg  is  a  computer  analyst 
for  State  Farm  Insurance  Cos.,  Bloomington, 
111. 

Capt.  James  W.  Ruest,  USAF,  has  received 
the  McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  pin  signifying 
1,000  flying  hours  as  a  navigator  of  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas-built Phantom  aircraft.  He 
is  stationed  at  Alconbury  RAF  Station,  Eng- 
land, and  has  completed  29  months  of  duty  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Susan  Clickman  Salamoff  and  her  husband 
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Edward  '64  live  in  Natick,  Mass.,  with  their 
sons,  Adam,  age  3,  and  Paul,  age  iVi. 

1966 

Joel  W.  Cassola  has  been  appointed  to  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Horton  Church  & 
Goff  advertising  agency  in  Providence,  R.I. 

William  A.  Cote  'G  is  senior  project  engi- 
neer at  The  Research  Corporation  of  New 
England,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

James  R.  Gibson,  11  has  been  promoted  to 
portfolio  manager  and  trader  for  State  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Co.  of  America. 

Paul  F.  Cinsburg  is  an  administrator  in  the 
agency  costs  department,  agency  division, 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

James  Miller  Stockman  'G  is  an  associate 
professor  at  California  State  College,  Cali- 
fornia, Penna.,  where  he  is  technical  director 
of  the  theatre  department.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Maxine  Forward,  have  four  chil- 
dren: Eric,  born  January  6,  1973;  Adam,  age 
4;  Rebecca,  age  5;  and  Mark,  age  6. 

1967 

Robin  J.  Avery  is  a  program  coordinator  in 
the  program  resource  office  at  Boston  Univer- 

'sity's  student  union. 

Peter  L.  Bryan,  who  had  been  a  chemical 

I  engineer  for  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Bristol, 
Penna.,  is  now  a  student  at  the  Temple  Uni- 

Iversity  School  of  Dentistry  in  Philadelphia. 

iHis  wife,  the  former  Jan  Bartlett,  is  a  graduate 
student  at  Trenton  (N.J.)  State  College.  Jan  is 
a  former  English  teacher.  The  Bryans  were 
married  June  24,  1967,  and  they  have  two 
sons:  Eric  Bartlett,  born  March  25,  1970,  and 
Andrew  Peter,  born  April  29,  1972. 

Capt.  Mary  Byrne  has  received  her  second 
award  of  the  USAF  Commendation  Medal, 
this  one  for  meritorious  service  at  Korat  Royal 
Thai  AFB,  Thailand. 

Gerald  and  Iris  Goodman  Creem  are  living 
in  Westfield,  N.J.  with  their  two  children:  Jen- 
nifer Alene  who  is  two  years  old,  and  Sarah 
Hope,  born  December  9,  1972.  Jerry  is  working 
as  a  securities  analyst  for  the  Anchor  Corp.  in 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Albert  Dahl  is  a  buyer  for  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Aircraft  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.  On  May  26, 
1972  he  married  Connie  Akerley  '65. 

Janet  Whelan  Dooher  is  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Holbrook  Press  in  Boston. 

Thomas  F.  Gloster  and  Richard  A.  Lasher 
were  roommates  for  their  four  years  at  UMass, 


and  now  they've  carried  togetherness  to  the 
point  of  having  daughters  born  within  two 
months  of  each  other.  Tom  and  his  wife 
Katherine  have  announced  the  birth  of  Lauren 
Christine,  born  February  5,  1973,  and  Dick  and 
his  wife  Dayle  have  announced  the  birth  of 
Stephanie  Beth,  born  March  26,  1973. 

Roland  J.  Provost  has  been  transferred  to 
the  General  Electric  plant  in  Decatur,  111. 
where  he  is  manager  of  process  control  engi- 
neering. He  is  married  to  the  former  Susan 
Hennick  '68. 

Capt.  James  P.  Romanowicz  is  an  instructor 
pilot  of  T-38S  at  Craig  AFB,  Ala.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Eileen  Hachey  '69,  have  two 
children:  James  Patrick,  3,  and  Karla  Ann,  2. 

John  B.  Soward  'G  has  been  promoted  to  di- 
rector, personnel  development,  at  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life.  He  and  his  wife  Terri  have  three 
children. 

1968 

The  Class  will  hold  its  fifth  reunion  during 
Homecoming  Weekend  (October  19  and  20)  in 
Amherst.  Reunion  information,  schedules,  and 
reservation  forms  will  be  mailed  to  the  Class 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall.  If  you  do 
not  receive  reunion  materials  please  contact 
the  alumni  office. 

William  V.  Carvell  is  an  application  super- 
visor in  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group's  data 
processing  systems  department. 

Linda  Sorensen  Donato  was  a  teacher  on  an 
Air  Force  base  in  Spain  before  she  and  her 
husband,  Joseph  '63,  moved  to  Brussels. 

Richard  P.  Donovan  has  been  appointed  de- 
partment head,  mixing,  in  the  powder  and  so- 
lution department,  photochemicals  division,  in 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.'s  manufacturing  serv- 
ices organization. 

Terry  L.  Norwood  has  been  named  systems 
analyst  in  the  Mass  Mutual  field  network  de- 
velopment department,  information  services 
division. 

John  E.  Parker  was  recently  promoted  to 
senior  associate  programmer  with  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.,  Kingston, 
N.Y.  John  and  the  former  Janet  Taylor  were 
married  August  3,  1968  and  they  have  two 
children:  Lisa  Joan,  born  September  3,  1969, 
and  Jeffrey  Scott,  born  January  6,  1972. 

Arlene  Shevock  Rea  is  working  in  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  school  system.  She  was 
married  to  Armand  Rea  on  September  7,  1968 
and  the  couple  has  a  daughter,  Tricia  Althea, 
born  September  14,  1971. 


1969 

Philip  Bozenhard  is  the  regional  biologist  for 
the  Maine  Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Game.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Gorham  head- 
quarters in  June. 

Barbara  Conant  'C,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can International  College  chorale,  has  been 
named  assistant  professor  of  music  at  the 
school. 

Charles  H.  Eggleston  'G  has  been  named  as- 
sistant vice-president  of  Security  New  York 
State  Corp.  in  Rochester. 

Charles  L.  Hoyt  'G  has  been  promoted  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Nichols  College,  Dudley,  Mass. 

Leonard  C.  Jekanowski  graduated  from  Bos- 
ton College  Law  School  in  May.  He  is  prac- 
ticing in  the  Northampton-Amherst  area. 

Capt.  Ernest  R.  Jennings,  USAF,  is  a  weap- 
ons controller  at  Holloman  AFB,  N.M.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Beverly  Barrell  '70. 

William  D.  Neigher  is  adjunct  lecturer  in 
the  department  of  psychology  at  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  College.  He  is  completing  his  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  at  Yeshiva  LTniversity  and  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  director  of  research  at 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Center  of 
Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.). 

Thomas  L.  Paradis  is  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  School  of  Law.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Gretchen  Dittfach,  have  a 
son.  Marc,  age  3. 

Leonard  P.  Radin  received  a  D.M.D.  degree 
from  Tufts  Dental  School  in  June. 

Eileen  Hachey  Romanowicz  and  her  husband 
James  '67  have  two  children:  James  Patrick, 
3,  and  Karla  Ann,  2. 

Lt.  William  O.  Sargeant,  USNR,  is  attending 
the  Chicago  College  of  Medicine  on  a  full 
Navy  scholarship. 

Mark  Schlossberg,  recently  appointed  an 
analyst  for  the  C  and  P  Telephone  Co.  of 
Maryland,  and  his  wife  Robin  have  a  daugh- 
ter, Jennifer  Amy,  born  July  18,  1972. 

Charles  J.  Shelley  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sistant professor  of  administrative  sciences 
and  finance  at  Wright  State  University,  Ohio. 

Capt.  Mark  L.  Sullivan  is  a  staff  judge  ad- 
vocate with  the  Air  Force  stationed  at  L.  G. 
Hanscom  Field,  Mass.  He  was  awarded  his 
J.D.  degree  from  Boston  University  in  1972. 

Dr.  Dennis  Van  Cerven  'G,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physical  anthropology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  has  been 
named  the  UK  alumni  association  recipient  of 
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the  1973  Great  Teacher  Award.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Claudia  Blood  '70. 

Charlene  K.  Weisberg  was  recently  in 
charge  of  a  program  in  ceramics  for  school- 
age  children  and  teenagers  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  where  she 
earned  her  master's  degree. 

1970 

The  Class  proudly  announces  the  completion 
and  installation  of  its  gift  to  the  University, 
a  sculpture  entitled  "Fiore  Verde"  but  com- 
monly called  the  Green  Monster.  The  fountain 
is  located  in  the  courtyard  outside  the  Campus 
Center  coffee  shop.  The  Class  is  planning  to 
dedicate  the  gift  at  Homecoming,  October  20, 
1973. 

I/If.  David  W.  Baker,  Jr.,  USAF,  is  an  air 
traffic  control  officer  assigned  to  Takhli  Royal 
Thai  AFB,  Thailand. 

Sheila  Berman  received  a  master's  degree  in 
psychology  from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
in  May. 

1/Lt.  Robert  S.  Carley,  an  F-4  weapon  sys- 
tems officer  and  navigator  in  the  Air  Force, 
has  received  the  Air  Medal  at  Udorn  Royal 
Thai  AFB,  Thailand,  for  "outstanding  airman- 
ship and  courage  on  important  missions  com- 
pleted under  hazardous  conditions." 

Terence  M.  Dooher  'C  is  a  cost  accounting 
manager  for  the  Barry  Division  of  Barry- 
Wright  Corp.  in  Watertown,  Mass.  He  previ- 
ously taught  for  two  years  at  Bryant-Mclntosh 
Junior  College  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

John  Hickey  is  a  law  student  at  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  lives  with  his  wife,  the  former  Chris 
Beyette  '69,  and  daughter  in  Glen  Echo,  Md. 

Dr.  Miriam  I.  Leveton  'G  has  been  named 
associate  professor  of  psychology  at  Ameri- 
can International  College,  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  she  is  a  counselor  in  the  Dexter  Coun- 
seling Center. 

Alan  D.  Sirota  recently  received  an  M.S.  de- 
gree and  is  currently  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  psy- 
chology at  the  Peruisylvania  State  University. 

1971 

Donald  R.  Black  has  been  named  assistant 
manager  in  the  pension  trust  sales  and  service 
department,  agency  division,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Cebula  'G  has  been  named 
associate  professor  of  education  at  American 
International  College,  Springfield,  Mass., 


where  he  is  director  of  graduate  studies  in 
education  and  director  of  student  teaching. 
Dr.  Cebula  is  married  to  the  former  Eileen  M. 
Fredrick. 

Robert  A.  Gentry  is  employed  by  the  Mor- 
rison Corp.  as  assistant  food  and  beverage 
supervisor  at  the  Admiral  Benbow  Inn,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Airport.  He  and  his  wife  Linda  have  a 
son,  Brian  James,  born  March  23,  1973. 

Lynn  Mackler,  who  married  Edward  Fire- 
stone on  April  8,  1973,  is  a  clinical  audiologist 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  She  earned  an  M.A.  de- 
gree from  M.S.U.  in  September  1972. 

1/Lt.  Ralph  E.  Owen  is  a  missile  launch  of- 
ficer at  Whiteman  AFB,  Mo. 

2/Lt.  Robert  N.  Richardson,  USAF,  deputy 
missile  combat  crew  commander  at  Whiteman 
AFB,  Mo.,  has  been  given  an  award  for  a 
military  improvement  suggestion. 

Robert  Clark,  supervisor  of  greens  at  Pat- 
terson Country  Club  golf  course  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  married  Karen  A.  Rood  '72  on  January 
22,  1972. 

Dr.  Melvin  G.  Williams  'G  has  been  named 
associate  professor  of  English  at  American 
International  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1972 

A  special  note  to  TPPC  participants :  Results 
of  the  questionnaire  sent  earlier  this  year  have 
been  tabulated.  Of  the  325  respondents,  45% 
are  teaching  and  an  additional  23%  are  in 
teaching-related  services.  Of  those  not  teach- 
ing, 12%  are  attending  graduate  school,  and 
28%  said  they  made  a  definite  choice  not  to 
teach.  Some  interesting  sex-related  statistics 
were  realized  (78%  of  the  respondents  were 
women,  22%  were  men),  including  the  fact 
that:  35%  of  the  men  and  17%  of  the  women 
had  internships  of  more  than  16  weeks;  27% 
of  the  men  and  14%  of  the  women  had  two  or 
more  internships.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Horace  Reed  and  John  Hatch, 
TPPC,  School  of  Education,  who  express 
thanks  to  those  who  participated.  A  more 
complete  survey  is  planned  for  next  year. 

Richard  P.  Biondi  'G  was  appointed  man- 
ager, facilities  system,  for  Heinz  U.S.A.,  a  di- 
vision of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Lynn  D.  Dann  'G  has  joined  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  as  a  development  engineer  in  re- 
search and  engineering  at  the  Kodak  apparatus 
division. 

Robert  F.  Duggan  married  Marguerite  Mary 
Mitchell  in  June  1971.  He  received  his  M.B.A. 


from  Columbia  University  last  May  and  has 
accepted  a  position  as  financial  analyst  for 
cash  flow  management  at  the  First  National 
City  Bank  in  New  York  City. 

Julius  Erving  has  been  named  to  the  all- 
star  team  of  the  American  Basketball  Associa- 
tion. As  a  forward  for  the  Virginia  Squires, 
he  led  the  league  by  a  wide  margin  in  scoring, 
with  an  average  of  31.9  points  a  game,  and 
was  near  the  top  of  the  league  in  rebounds, 
blocked  shots,  and  steals. 

Robert  A.  Hall  has  been  elected  State  Sen- 
ator for  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Third  District. 

Lt.  John  P.  Joyce,  USAF,  is  in  pilot  training 
at  Vance  AFB,  Okla. 

Ens.  Ronald  D.  Kurtzman,  on  active  duty  in 
Antigua,  the  West  Indies,  married  Edna  M. 
Neuwirth  '71  on  December  31,  1972. 

Mary  Kathy  Sweeney  is  customer  service 
representative  for  the  Kelly  Services  office  in 
Boston  and  has  recently  completed  the  com- 
pany's sales  and  service  training  course. 

Marriages 

Terence  M.  Dooher  '70G  to  Janet  L.  Whelan 
'67.  Christine  E.  Wright  '67  to  Richard  K. 
Williams,  August  23,  1969.  Christine  Beyette 
'69  to  John  Hickey  '70.  Naomi  J.  Berkowitz  '71 
to  Morn's  Bernstein  '70.  Alan  C.  Brown  '70  to  i 
Susan  Manning  '70,  October  14,  1972.  Jane  A. 
McCauley  '70  to  Henry  Kennison,  March  17, 
1973.  Barbara  W.  Mioduchowska  '70G  to 
Charles  L.  Beatty  '7lG.  Linda  Shattuck  '70  to 
John  R.  Turpin,  Jr.,  May  8, 1971.  Edna  M. 
Neuwirth  '71  to  Ronald  D.  Kurtzman  '72,  De-  ■ 
cember  31,  1972.  Gail  E.  Resnikoff  '71  to  Stan-< 
ley  Czarnecki-'73,  August  1, 1971.  Michele  M. 
Duval  '72  to  Patrick  G.  Moran,  June  4, 1972. 
Catherine  E.  Perkins  '72  to  Peter  W.  Benner. 
Karen  A.  Rood  '72  to  Robert  Clark  '71,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1972.  Nancy  L.  Smith  '72  to  Donald  T. 
Bates,  Jr. 

Births 

Kimberly  born  February  16, 1973  to  Karin  and 
Robert  L.  Larson  '58.  Identical  twin  boys, 
Chadwick  John  and  Brett  David,  born  January 
9,  1973  to  David  and  Karen  Osterberg  Kuster 
'62.  Christopher  born  September  15,  1972  to 
George  and  Pamela  Noonan  Gray  '63.  Lynne 
Marie  born  January  17,  1973  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  P.  Kraskouskas,  Jr.  '63.  Michael  Paul 
born  December  28,  1972  to  John  and  Patricia 
Savage  Diatelevi  '64;  Michael's  sister,  Chris- 
tine Marie,  was  born  September  26,  1971. 


Scott  Harold  bom  October  9,  1971  to  Harold 
'65  and  Elisabeth  Hallberg  Ledig  '66.  Alysia 
Dawn  born  March  4,  1973  to  Richard  and 
Dolly  McAdams  Mason  '66;  the  Masons  also 
have  a  son,  Scott  Hamilton.  Abigail  born  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1973  to  Arthur  and  Susan  Neet 
Dimock  '67 ;  their  first  daughter,  Nancy,  was 
30rn  October  21,  1970.  Erin  Joy  born  June  20, 
L972  to  lohn  '70  and  Chris  Beyette  Hickey  '69. 
iCimberly  Ann  born  March  15,  1973  to  Diane 
md  Allen  Smith  '72.  Jennifer  Lee  born  No- 
rember  7,  1971  to  John  and  Linda  Shattuck 
Turpin  '70. 

Deaths 

'arleton  Bates  '08  died  January  14,  1973. 

Jen  Southwick  '12  died  December  18,  1972.  In 
.913  he  went  to  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Zollege  at  Storrs  to  teach  agronomy  and  farm 
nanagement;  he  later  shifted  to  extension 
vork  there  and  "helped  Hoover  win  the  war." 
n  1919  he  went  to  the  Hartford  Company  and 
vorked  as  an  agriculture  agent  for  nine  years. 
Ar.  Southwick  became  assistant  director  of 
he  USDA  Resettlement  Administration  in  New 
r'ork  City  in  1934,  which  was  responsible  for 
he  11  northeastern  states,  and  in  1943  he 
ransferred  to  the  War  Food  Administration 
rom  which  he  retired  in  1947. 

>.  Roswell  E.  Hubbard  '13  died  January  19, 
973  at  his  home  in  Waterford,  Me.,  where 
le  had  been  a  physician  for  over  54  years.  He 
;  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 

ohn  L.  Mayer  '13  died  March  20,  1973.  He  is 
urvived  by  his  wife,  three  children,  eleven 
randchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild. 

)r.  Leon  F.  Whitney  '16,  known  to  many  as  a 
rilliant  scientist,  prolific  writer,  and  friendly 
nd  compassionate  man,  died  on  April  11, 
973.  A  veterinarian,  he  received  his  D.V.M. 
egree  from  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
940.  From  1946  through  1960,  Dr.  Whitney 
erved  as  clinical  instructor  of  pathology  at 
be  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  where 
e  was  responsible  for  original  studies  in  ca- 
ine  genetic  characteristics,  mating  cycles, 
ancer,  nutrition,  and  eradication  of  parasites, 
he  former  executive  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
an  Eugenics  Society,  he  was  the  author  of  52 
ooks  covering  a  wide  span  of  topics,  includ- 
ng  human  genetics.  Just  two  months  before 
is  death.  Dr.  Whitney  had  been  honored  by 
le  Dog  Writers'  Association  as  author  of 
'og  Psychology,  selected  the  "Best  Technical 


Dog  Book  of  1972."  Dr.  Whitney  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  children.  His  two  broth- 
ers are  Joseph  Whitney  '17  and  Richard  Whit- 
ney '24. 

Wesley  C.  Bonn  '17  died  November  29,  1972. 

Leland  C.  Allen  '18  died  January  31,  1973.  He 
was  retired  director  of  the  mill  supply  division 
of  J.  Russell  and  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  Mr.  Al- 
len is  survived  by  three  sons,  seven  grandchil- 
dren, and  a  brother,  Carl  M.  Allen  '14. 

Henry  B.  Peirson  '19  died  February  27, 
1973.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Sigma  Xi,  the  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
and  the  Entomology  Society  of  America.  He 
had  served  as  state  entomologist  in  Maine 
from  1928  to  1956  and  was  entomologist  for 
the  state  civil  defense  committee  on  biological 
warfare,  also  in  Maine.  Dr.  Peirson  is  listed 
in  Who's  Who  under  science  and  education 
and  in  Community  Leaders  of  America.  He 
was  a  life  member  of  Kappa  Sigma  at  UMass, 
which  awarded  him  a  50-year  plaque.  His 
wife  survives  him. 

Arthur  W.  Leighton  '21  died  March  13,  1973. 
Dr.  Leighton  was  professor  of  engineering  at 
Tufts  University  for  nearly  50  years,  from 
1917  to  1963,  after  which  he  became  professor 
emeritus.  He  is  survived  by  a  son. 

Walter  W.  Whittum  '25  died  April  23,  1973 
of  heart  failure.  He  was  retired  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Walter  Whittum,  Inc.,  a  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  printing  house.  In  1960  he  was 
named  Craftsman  of  the  Year  by  the  New 
England  district  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  and  was  a 
past-president  of  the  Springfield  Club  of  Print- 
ing House  Craftsmen  and  of  the  Springfield 
Advertising  Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  children  and  three  grandchildren. 

William  B.  Robertson  '29  died  in  1966.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth 
Steinbugler  '29. 

John  Burnham  '31  died  January  14,  1973.  He 
was  a  civil  engineer  for  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  Northampton.  A 
World  War  II  veteran,  he  was  active  in  civic 
affairs.  Mr.  Burnham  was  a  former  member 
of  the  Shelburne  Falls  finance  committee  and 
a  member  of  the  original  Mohawk  Trail  school 
planning  board.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the 
Shelburne  Boy  Scout  troop,  a  member  of  the 
Mass.  Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  and 
a  former  member  of  the  Shelburne  Grange. 


Mr.  Burnham  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
children,  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  Dr. 
Catherine  Burnham  '31. 

Charles  W.  Moody  '33  died  December  28,  1971 
of  pneumonia. 

Shirley  Putnam  Dimock  '35  died  of  cancer  on 
December  5,  1972.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band and  three  children. 

William  A.  MacPhail  '38  died  March  7,  1973. 
Formerly  power  sales  engineer  for  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Gas  and  Light  Co.  of  Plym- 
outh, he  was  a  Kingston,  Mass.,  fire  depart- 
ment engineer.  Mr.  MacPhail  was  active  in 
Kingston  politics  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Plymouth  Masonic  Lodge,  AF&AM,  the  Samo- 
set  chapter,  RAM,  and  the  Old  Colony  Com- 
mandery,  KT15  of  Abington.  He  is  survived  by 
a  wife  and  two  children. 

Robert  C.  Field  '55  died  December  30,  1972 
of  leukemia.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  wa- 
ter resources  division  of  Anderson/Nicholas, 
Inc.  of  Boston,  Mass.  His  wife  survives  him. 

Ronald  J.  Loring  '60  died  in  November  1972. 
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A  jaunt  on  the  river  isn't  always  hard  work 

You'll  see  what  we  mean  at  the  Alumni  Charles  River  Cruise 
before  the  Harvard  football  game  September  29. 

$12.50  per  person  includes  the  cruise,  food  and  drink  on  the  boat, 
reserved  seat  ticket  at  the  game,  and  a  return  cruise  to  the  public 
landing  following  the  post-game  cocktail  party  in  Carey  Cage. 

Send  your  checks  (payable  to  UMass  Alumni  Office)  to :  fiarvard 
Cruise,  Alumni  Office,  Memorial  Hall,  Amherst  01002. 
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On  Campus 


iA^e  did  it  again 

rhe  magazine  was  deluged  with  honors  this 
'ear  at  the  annual  American  Alumni  Coun- 
il  publications  competition.  For  the  second 
'ear  in  a  row  The  Alumnus  was  named  one 
if  the  Top  Ten  alumni  magazines  in  the 
ountry  and  it  walked  off  with  more  cita- 
ions  than  any  other  publication. 

In  the  Atlantic  Magazine  Award  for  ex- 
ellence  in  writing,  which  went  to  The 
Uumnus  last  year,  UMass  joined  Brown, 
!!ornell,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
'omona  College  in  winning  citations,  while 
le  Harvard  Bulletin  got  first  prize,  the 
teuben  Glass  Star.  The  Newsweek  Award 
Dr  excellence  in  publishing  content  relating 
3  public  affairs  and  public  issues  went  to 
Jotre  Dame,  with  UMass  the  winner  in 
.egion  I.  An  award  for  "superior  reporting 
f  the  institutional  issues  and  internal  prob- 
ms  of  higher  education"  given  by  the 
'hronicle  of  Higher  Education  was  won  by 
'  !ornell;  UMass,  Brown  and  Swarthmore 
irned  citations. 

The  judges  also  gave  special  citations 
)r  things  "just  too  good  to  pass  by  un- 
marked," and  the  "Aftermath"  series 
Titten  by  Don  Glickstein  '73  and  Katie 
lillmor  in  the  April/May  1973  issue  of  The 
lumnus  came  under  this  category.  The 
)ver  of  that  issue,  designed  by  Roger 
oche  of  the  University's  publications  of- 
ce,  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  best  covers, 
[id  the  cover  photograph  from  February/ 
larch  1973,  a  collaborative  effort  of  Gib 
ullerton,  Russell  Mariz  and  D.  John  Mc- 
arthy  of  a  woman  gymnast,  was  chosen 
;  a  best  photograph. 

Sharing  Top  Ten  honors  with  The  Alum- 
us  were  the  publications  of  Cornell  (both 
le  alumni  news  and  the  engineering  quar- 
:rly).  Harvard,  the  University  of  Missouri, 


Two  award  winners  were  the  April/ May 
1973  cover,  designed  by  Roger  Roche,  and 
the  gymnastics  photograph,  by  Gib  Fuller- 
ton,  Russell  Mariz  and  D.  John  McCarthy. 


Notre  Dame,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Pomona  College  and  Swarthmore 
College.  The  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  won 
the  Robert  Sibley  Award  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished alumni  magazine  of  the  year. 


A  frisbee  for  your  thoughts 

Sharpen  your  pencils  and  your  wits.  One 
of  the  greatest  contests  of  the  century — 
renaming  this  magazine — is  about  to  com- 
mence. First  prize :  a  personalized  frisbee. 

"The  Alumnus"  has  stood  us  in  good 
stead,  but  many  readers  have  suggested  that 
a  change  of  name  is  in  order.  It  is  old  fash- 
ioned, they  say,  and  sexist,  and  generally 
uninspiring.  Of  course,  inspiration  must 
come  from  within  (both  the  magazine  and 
the  reader),  and  a  more  graceful  and  appro- 
priate moniker  may  not  surface.  In  that 
case,  the  personalized  frisbee  will  find  a 
noncompetitive  but  worthy  home. 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  The  Alumnus 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Associate 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors  and  should  be 
sent  c/o  The  Alumnus,  Memorial  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 


The  Effluent  Society 

The  problem  began  in  June  of  1970  when 
the  Western  Regional  Office  of  the  State 
Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
(DWPC)  received  a  complaint  about  a  sew- 
age overflow  near  Amherst  College.  Through 
lack  of  planning,  inaction,  misinformation, 
and  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  the 
problem  has  since  escalated  to  a  total  ban 
on  all  sewage  tie-ins  to  Amherst's  primary 
treatment  plant  until  1976. 

The  ensuing  brouhaha  has  involved  the 
towns  of  Amherst  and  Hadley,  the  DWPC, 
area  contractors,  the  Western  Mass  Public 
Interest  Research  Group  (WMPIRG),  and 
several  area  schools,  foremost  of  which  is 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  If  the  ban 
is  strictly  enforced,  the  University  will  be 


prohibited  from  using  the  Fine  Arts  Center, 
the  new  wing  of  the  Infirmary,  and  several 
other  buildings  that  are  under  construction 
or  ready  to  start. 

Though  the  sewage  problem  didn't  come 
to  a  head  until  1970,  there  had  been  in- 
creasing pressure  on  the  system  for  some 
time.  Peak  flows  began  to  approach  plant 
capacity  during  the  1960s,  when  both  the 
town  and  the  University  underwent  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  growth.  By  1967  a  report  in- 
dicated that  the  University  was  frequently 
exceeding  its  percentage  of  plant  capacity. 
Plant  sewage  was  overflowing  into  the  Mill 
River  and  Hadley's  Lake  Warner. 

The  University  was  not  blind  to  this. 
"In  the  mid-60s  there  was  awareness  of 
the  pressure  being  put  on  the  town,"  says 
Jack  Littlefield,  director  of  the  UMass  plan- 
ning office,  "but  there  was  also  pressure 
being  put  on  the  University.  We  were  un- 
dergoing massive  growth  in  response  to 
statewide  demand."  The  University,  he 
says,  was  willing  to  cooperate  with  Am- 
herst but  felt  it  could  not  dictate  pohcy  to 
the  town. 

The  DWPC  officially  noticed  the  problem 
in  the  summer  of  1970,  although  Mark 
Cummings,  a  research  assistant  for  WM- 
PIRG,  says  that  "both  the  DWPC  and  the 
town  knew  about  the  Amherst  College 
overflow  for  several  years."  (WMPIRG  is  a 
student-financed,  Nader's-Raiders-style 
group  which  contends  that  both  the  town 
and  the  University  were  negligent  in  plan- 
ning for  new  sewage  facilities.) 

In  December  the  DWPC  notified  Am- 
herst that  it  would  have  to  upgrade  its 
sewage  treatment  facilities  to  include  a  sec- 
ondary treatment  plant  (about  60%  more 
effective  than  a  primary  plant).  The  re- 
quired completion  date  was  to  be  in  March 
1974. 

By  February  1971  the  overflows  had  be- 
come so  serious  that  the  University  Health 
Council  met  with  officials  of  Amherst  and 
Hadley  to  discuss  the  problem.  The  Council, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Robert  Gage  (now  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs,  then  head 
of  the  University  Health  Services),  recom- 
mended that  the  University  undertake  an 


investigation  of  the  campus'  contribution  to 
the  problem.  George  Norton,  Director  of 
the  Physical  Plant,  replied  that  Whitman 
and  Howard,  an  engineering  company,  was 
looking  into  the  problem  and  would  report 
to  him  in  December. 

In  accordance  with  an  implementation 
schedule  supplied  by  the  DWPC,  Amherst 
also  hired  an  engineering  firm,  Haley  and 
Ward,  to  analyze  its  problem  and  pro- 
pose a  new  system.  Shortly  before  they  an- 
nounced their  findings  in  September  1971, 
Thomas  McMahon,  director  of  the  DWPC, 
imposed  a  ban  on  new  sewer  connections  in 
eastern  Amherst  because  of  the  excessive 
overflows  at  the  pumping  station  there.  He 


said  that  the  large-scale  developments  being 
built  in  that  area  would  further  tax  the  sta- 
tion, and  that  the  Division  would  not  ap- 
prove any  sewage  permits  for  them. 

When  the  Haley  and  Ward  report  was 
released,  therefore,  the  town  had  three  ma- 
jor overflows  to  deal  with:  those  from  the 
pumping  station,  the  treatment  plant,  and 
the  main  behind  Amherst  College.  Though 
the  DWPC  approved  Haley  and  Ward's 
proposed  treatment  system,  some  towns- 
people felt  that  it  was  inadequate.  At  a  town 
meeting  in  October  1971,  a  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee  (TAC),  comprised  of  pro- 
fessors and  engineers  with  technical  knowl- 
edge of  modern  solid  waste  disposal 


systems,  was  established  to  review  the 
plans. 

TAC  finally  decided  to  reject  the  plans 
as  "obsolete  and  wasteful."  According  to 
the  Amherst  Record:  "What  interested 
them  was  the  possibility  of  combining  sew- 
age sludge  and  trash,  burning  it  together  in 
a  relatively  new  type  of  high-temperature 
incinerator,  and  using  the  heat  thus  pro- 
duced as  part  of  the  fuel  needed  for  the 
UMass  steam  plant."  Disposal  by  this  sys- 
tem would  be  97%  efficient.  The  article 
concluded  that  "UMass  has  expressed,  if 
not  a  pledge,  at  least  a  willingness  to  con- 
sider such  a  proposal  seriously." 

In  September  1972  the  Amherst  select- 
men decided  to  go  along  with  the  TAC  rec- 
ommendations, but  felt  that  other  possibil- 
ities should  be  studied.  The  University 
contributed  $5,000  for  these  studies. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  had  received 
the  Whitman  and  Howard  evaluation  of  the 
:ampus  sewer  system.  They  reported  that 
the  system  was  "well  controlled"  and  that 
the  infiltration  problem  was  slight  compared 
to  the  amounts  in  Amherst's  system. 

Over  the  next  six  months,  very  little 
happened.  The  sewage  problem  continued 
While  the  town  sought  out  a  new  firm  to 
review  all  possible  plans  to  date.  The  town 
iivas  well  behind  the  DWPC's  implementa- 
tion schedule,  since  plant  construction 
phould  have  begun  in  December  1972. 
In  February  1973,  the  DWPC  notified 
Amherst  that  it  would  not  allow  any  fur- 
ther sewage  connections  in  town  until  cer- 
tain conditions  had  been  met. 

The  DWPC  ban  shocked  the  town  into 
jiction.  They  contracted  Camp,  Dresser,  and 
McKee  to  continue  planning  the  new  treat- 
ment facility.  Since  work  had  begun  on  the 
Dther  problems.  Town  Manager  Allan  Tor- 
rey  reported  to  the  town  that  when  they 
met  with  McMahon  in  April  they  could  tell 
|nim  "that  all  those  conditions  have  been 
;omplied  with."  But  the  selectmen  felt  oth- 
erwise and  voted  to  concur  with  the  ban 
because  of  the  "serious  health  problem." 
Forrey  reacted  by  saying  that  the  selectmen 
ihould  instead  ask  the  State  to  let  the  town 
leal  with  the  ban. 


Some  residents  were  wary  of  such  a 
move,  fearing  that  the  town  wouldn't  be  as 
strict  in  enforcing  the  ban  as  the  DWPC. 
"In  the  eyes  of  WMPIRG,"  says  Cummings, 
"this  would  have  been  a  virtual  'all  systems 
go'  for  the  developers." 

Over  the  objections  of  both  Torrey  and 
the  developers,  the  selectmen  decided  to 
ask  for  a  phased  lifting  of  the  ban,  con- 
trolled by  both  the  town  and  the  State.  The 
DWPC  refused  the  idea,  but  agreed  to 
notify  UMass  that  it  must,  in  the  future, 
get  connection  permits  from  the  town. 

The  situation  worsened  when  the  DWPC 
announced  in  May  that  it  had  granted  ex- 
emptions for  the  University's  Fine  Arts 
Center  and  Library.  In  a  tense  meeting  of 
the  town  selectmen,  area  developers  vented 
their  anger  at  UMass.  "No  special,  elitist 
group  has  the  right  to  permits  denied  to  the 
rest  of  the  community,"  said  Otto  Papa- 
razzo, developer  of  the  1300-unit  Amherst 
Fields  Project. 

(It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Amherst,  how- 
ever, that  few  of  the  developers  would  be 
in  town  if  it  weren't  for  the  University. 
They  have  grown  in  pace  with  UMass. 
Littlefield  thinks  that  the  town  was  well 
aware  of  the  University's  growth  and 
should  have  realized  the  impact  it  would 
have.  When  the  University's  Trustees  de- 
cided to  cut  back  planned  1980  enrollment 
from  30,000  to  25,000,  Littlefield  says  it 
was  done  "in  direct  response  to  what  was 
happening  in  the  town.") 

The  DWPC  did  little  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship which  UMass  should  have  to  the 
town.  In  June  DWPC  Assistant  Director 
William  Slagle  notified  the  town  that  the 
DWPC  hadn't  ordered  UMass  to  get  sew- 
age permits  from  Amherst  because  it 
didn't  know  if  a  state  agency  could  legally 
be  required  to  submit  to  a  town's  authority. 

When  the  selectmen  decided  to  change 
their  stance  and  approve  some  connections, 
thereby  making  the  DWPC  liable  to  con- 
tractors' suits  rather  than  the  town,  the 
DWPC  responded  with  a  strict  official  ban 
in  July.  Slagle  said  that  some  restrictions 
should  apply  to  UMass,  though  the  new 
order  didn't  say  so.  He  later  added  that  a 


strict  interpretation  of  the  order  meant  that 
the  Fine  Arts  Center  (and  possibly  the  Li- 
brary) could  not  be  opened. 

A  week  after  the  announcement,  UMass 
made  an  official  statement  regarding 
the  new  ban.  It  reminded  Amherst  that 
UMass  had  cooperated  with  the  town  in 
planning  the  new  plant,  that  the  Univer- 
sity had  donated  land  for  its  construction, 
and  that  campus  personnel  had  helped 
analyze  plant  requirements.  The  report 
pointed  out  that  the  new  UMass  facilities 
"represented  corrections  of  long-standing 
academic  and  service-based  deficiencies 
rather  than  expansion  facilities." 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  DWPC  held 
a  hearing  in  Boston  to  review  all  sides  of 
the  problem.  Sidney  Myers,  the  University 
lawyer,  asked  for  six  exemptions  from  the 
order  for  health  and  environmental  reasons, 
and  for  the  reasons  listed  above.  The  Rec- 
ord felt  that  he  carefully  avoided  the  still 
unanswered  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
town  could  have  authority  over  a  state  in- 
stitution. 

While  the  DWPC  hasn't  broached  this 
thorny  subject,  it  did  rule  that  the  Library 
did  not  fall  within  the  ban.  The  Commis- 
sion gave  Amherst  some  leeway  in  an  in- 
terim modification  order  which  called  for : 
completion  of  a  pumping  station  and  outfall 
facihties  to  the  Connecticut  River  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1974;  completion  of  a  secondary 
treatment  plant  by  November  1,  1976;  and 
occupation  of  buildings  which  had  building 
permits,  sewer  permits,  and  buy-sell  agree- 
ments prior  to  March  1,  1973. 


A  full  circle 

When  the  creation  of  a  black  studies  de- 
partment was  announced  at  the  University 
in  the  fall  of  1970,  it  seemed  appropriate 
that  it  would  be  named  the  W.E.B.  DuBois 
Department  of  Afro-American  Studies.  Dr. 
DuBois,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  who  died 
in  1963,  was  the  foremost  black  American 
intellectual  of  the  century,  a  distinguished 
author,  and  a  founder  of  the  NAACP  and 
the  Pan  African  movement.  The  choice  of 
name  seemed  even  more  appropriate  this 
summer  when  the  University  acquired  the 
complete  papers  and  unpublished  manu- 
scripts of  Dr.  DuBois. 

According  to  Professor  Michael  Thelwell, 
head  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  Department,  the 
papers  represent  "one  of  the  most  important 
and  historically  significant  collections  ac- 
quired by  any  American  university  in  recent 
times." 

The  extraordinary  collection  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  items  includes  virtually 
everything  that  had  passed  through  Dr.  Du- 
Bois's  hands  since  he  was  nine  years  old. 
Along  with  volumes  of  unpublished  papers 
and  75,000  letters  are  a  collection  of 
speeches,  lecture  and  interview  tapes,  pho- 
tographs, buttons,  ribbons,  menus,  and  even 
a  couple  of  ferryboat  schedules. 

The  acquisition  of  these  works,  which 
Chancellor  Randolph  W.  Bromery  called 
"an  accomplishment  beyond  comprehen- 
sion," represented  several  years  of  planning 
by  members  of  the  UMass  faculty.  The  final 
agreement  was  concluded  in  June  with  Shir- 
ley Graham  DuBois,  the  writer's  widow  and 
executor  of  his  estate.  The  University 
agreed  to  pay  Mrs.  DuBois  $150,000  over 
the  next  ten  years. 

Mrs.  DuBois  said  that  she  was  happy 
about  choosing  the  University  as  a  recip- 
ient for  her  husband's  works.  "Great  Bar- 
rington  was  the  birthplace  of  my  husband," 
she  said.  "It  was  a  section  of  the  country 
he  loved  dearly.  The  fact  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  is  making  its  library 
a  repository  for  his  papers  is  a  return,  a 
full  circle." 

The  receipt  of  the  collection  did  not  go 


without  critical  comment.  Members  of  the 
Massachusetts  American  Legion  passed  a 
resolution  at  their  55th  convention  con- 
demning the  purchase  because  of  DuBois's 
"left-wing  tendencies."  (Dr.  DuBois  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Communist  party 
in  Ghana  shortly  before  his  death.) 

Graduate  Dean  Mortimer  Appley,  who 
helped  negotiate  the  purchase,  replied  that 
most  of  DuBois's  works  were  written  before 
he  became  a  communist.  Appley  said  that 
the  University  had  to  be  open  to  all  ideas, 
and  invited  Legionnaires  to  inspect  the  pa- 
pers. 

Chancellor  Bromery  felt  that  the  Legion's 
criticisms  were  completely  unfounded.  He 
said  that  DuBois's  political  affiliation  "pales 
into  insignificance  when  compared  to  the 
scholarly  contribution  he  made  to  the  coun- 
try," adding  that  the  collection  contains 
"some  of  the  greatest  literary  and  scholarly 
works  in  the  world." 

The  collection  is  presently  being  moved 
into  the  new  University  Library  where  it 
will  be  available  to  researchers  after  it  is 
processed  and  catalogued.  The  University 
Press  will  print  the  longer  manuscripts  and 
unpublished  papers  in  a  projected  ten-vol- 
ume series  over  the  next  decade. 


From  tasteless  to  distasteful 

The  ideal  of  the  pedestrian  campus  has  con- 
tinuously guided  the  University,  even  when 
the  physical  convulsions  of  construction 
made  getting  around  on  foot  as  difficult  as 
getting  around  on  wheels.  This  was  what 
the  Master  Plan  proposed  as  both  an  aes- 
thetic and  humane  solution  to  the  anarchic 
sprawl  of  brick  and  mortar — the  campus 
pond  as  the  center  of  it  all,  surrounded  by 
concentric  circles  of,  first,  classroom  and 
office  buildings,  then  residences,  and, 
finally,  parking  lots. 

The  ideal  has  not  yet  been  realized,  and 
a  controversy  over  parking  policy  which  be- 
gan last  spring  suggests  that,  for  many  at 
the  University,  the  pedestrian  campus  is  not 
an  ideal  at  all. 


Ideal  or  no  ideal,  cars  choked  the  roads 
and  overflowed  the  parking  lots  last  year; 
the  parking  lots,  many  in  serious  disrepair, 
ate  up  chunks  of  space  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  green;  and  new  construction 
ate  up  parking  lots.  The  Collegian  was  filled 
with  letters  of  complaint  regarding  snow 
removal,  ticketing,  towing  and  security  in 
parking  lots  while  the  administration,  citing 
tight  money  and  the  oversubscription  of 
parking  lots,  despaired  of  effectively  en- 
forcing existing  regulations  or  providing 
needed  service. 

Obviously,  not  only  had  the  ideal  not 
been  realized,  but  the  status  quo  had  de- 
teriorated. The  foremost  contributing  factor 
was  extraordinary  expansion,  to  the  point 
where  there  are  an  estimated  16,000  cars 
with  potential  access  to  the  campus.  Com- 
pounding the  numbers  problem  was  a  scar- 
city of  funds.  With  the  exception  of  $2  mil- 
lion for  a  road  to  facilitate  the  closing  of 
North  Pleasant  Street,  the  State  had  not 
contributed  to  campus  improvement  since 
1967,  although  parking  needs  had  consist- 
ently been  part  of  the  Capital  Outlay  re- 
quest (albeit  with  low  priority  in  some 
years).  Had  funds  been  forthcoming,  pe- 
ripheral lots  could  have  been  built  and  ex- 
isting lots  improved.  A  further  problem 
would  have  existed,  however. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  a  pedestrian 
campus,  but  the  fact  remains  that  one  is 
talking  about  1,100  acres  besieged  by  snow, 
rain,  and  other  unpleasantness  for  more 
than  half  the  year.  Some  means  had  to  be 
found  to  ferry  people  from  peripheral  lots 
to  the  campus  and  around  the  campus  it- 
self. Somehow  some  sort  of  mass  trans- 
portation would  have  to  be  introduced  and 
funded. 

Such  a  transportation  system  was  initi- 
ated by  the  Student  Senate  several  years 
ago,  but  this  consisted  of  only  a  few  buses 
making  intracampus  circuits.  A  more  com- 
prehensive solution  finally  seemed  possible 
last  year  when  the  University  received  a 
Department  of  Transportation  grant  to 
fund  a  fleet  of  buses  (see  Alumnus,  June/ 
July  '72).  It  was  said  that  a  no-fee,  efficient 
mass  transportation  system  could  serve  as  a 


nodel  for  the  nation.  It  would  reduce  com- 
nuting  both  to  campus  and  around  campus 
—which  it  did.  The  buses,  ranging  as  far 
ifield  as  Belchertown  and  South  Deerfield, 
vere  full,  on  time,  and  generally  applauded, 
ilthough  a  substantial  number  of  people 
:ontinued  to  use  their  cars  to  get  to  campus 
md  around  campus. 

With  buses  available  to  make  the  idea  of 
Peripheral  parking  lots  viable,  the  adminis- 
ration  took  a  major  step  towards  a  pedes- 
rian  campus  last  spring  when  it  introduced 
ji  radically  different  parking  plan.  Until 
fhen,  everyone  paid  a  flat  registration  fee 
i  $5,  upped  from  $1  the  year  before)  and 
!vas  assigned  to  a  parking  space  according 


to  a  point  system.  The  new  plan  called  for 
a  $5  registration  fee  plus  a  scale  of  gradu- 
ated fees  (from  $19  to  $70)  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  parking  lot.  There 
was  an  extra  $12  charge  which  would  be  for 
cars  left  on  campus  overnight,  and,  in  lieu 
of  points,  assignment  would  be  made  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 

To  say  that  this  plan  was  universally  dis- 
liked would  be  an  understatement.  All  hell 
broke  loose,  with  petitions,  meetings,  ap- 
peals to  the  Trustees  and  extravagant  plans 
for  opposing  tactics. 

Faced  with  apparent  unanimous  opposi- 
tion, the  administration  revised  its  original 
plan,  adding  more  spaces  on  the  campus 


periphery  and  reducing  the  overall  fee 
structure.  At  the  same  time,  the  off-campus 
bus  routes  were  limited  and  plans  for  lot 
improvement  curtailed.  Jack  Littlefield,  the 
Director  of  Planning  and  the  one  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  revised  plan,  pointed  out 
that  now  there  was  an  "honest"  $5  option. 
But  no  one  was  molUfied. 

All  of  which  would  sound  like  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot  for  people  who,  like  the  majority 
of  the  nation's  employed  population,  spend 
at  least  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  getting  to  and  from  work.  But 
the  general  disfavor  which  greeted  the  park- 
ing plan  was  more  than  pocketbook  pinch. 
For  one  thing  it  was  felt  that  the  plan  was 
formulated  without  consulting  the  various 
campus  constituencies.  Although  members 
of  these  constituencies  had  been  involved 
on  various  parking  committees,  they  were 
either  suspect,  not  considered  as  representa- 
tives, or  themselves  disgruntled.  For  another 
thing,  parts  of  the  plan  were  originally  mis- 
represented which  people  on  campus,  not 
unnaturally,  resented. 

Beyond  this,  however,  were  more  basic 
issues.  Most  parking  costs  had  always  been 
absorbed  by  the  campus,  and  now  the  con- 
sumers were  being  asked  to  pay  the  freight. 
But  these  consumers  felt  that,  as  taxpayers, 
they  ought  not  to  subsidize  a  legitimate 
State  expense.  "Why  not  ask  us  to  pay  for 
light  bulbs  in  our  offices  and  classrooms?" 
they  said. 

The  University  administration  responded 
that  parking  was  a  service,  not  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  State,  and  a  rational  parking 
system  was  long  overdue.  Funds  from  the 
fees  would  estaWish  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system,  something  that  State  funds 
had  not  been  able  to  cover.  Moreover,  they 
said,  it  is  common  practice  for  commuters 
to  pay  high  parking  fees  at  many  state  as 
well  as  private  schools. 

Critics  said  there  really  wasn't  a  crisis, 
if  only  the  University  would  enforce  the 
present  regulations.  The  whole  graduated 
fee  system  was  a  ploy  invented  to  satisfy 
DOT,  they  said,  and  anyway  the  University 
had  no  right  to  manipulate  commuting  pat- 
terns. Besides,  why  should  car  owners  help 
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pay  for  a  bus  system  which  many  couldn't 
use? 

To  which  the  University  responded  that 
the  chaos  in  the  parking  lots  was  only 
matched  by  the  chaos  in  the  parking  office. 
Lot  assignments,  with  7500  spaces  for 
16,000  cars  (all  of  which,  of  course,  were 
never  on  campus  at  once),  were  unwork- 
able and  arbitrary.  Enforcement  was  im- 
possible, and  the  parking  office  was  under- 
funded and  inefficient.  Building  more  lots 
and  improving  old  ones,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$250,000  and  at  the  expense  of  green 
space,  was  not  an  acceptable  alternative, 
the  administration  said.  It  contended  that 
the  use  of  buses  and  peripheral  lots  was  not 
an  invention  of  DOT,  pointing  to  the  re- 
ports of  campus  committees  which  had  rec- 
ommended a  fee-for-service  system  to 
support  an  integrated  parking  and  trans- 
portation plan  long  before  any  contact  had 
been  made  with  DOT. 

This  prior  plan,  however,  had  never  been 
accepted  by  the  campus,  and  now  fee-for- 
service  was  in  the  grant,  an  apparent  pre- 
requisite for  the  buses.  The  fact  that  the 
subject  was  not  even  raised  until  the  very 
end  of  the  spring  semester  did  not  help 
alleviate  the  impression  that  an  onerous 
plan  was  being  shoved  down  the  commu- 
nity's collective  throat. 

Why,  after  years  of  deliberation,  had  not 
the  campus  constituencies  come  up  with 
an  acceptable  plan?  Why  hadn't  the  ad- 
ministration acted  earlier?  The  answer,  ac- 
cording to  Jack  Littlefield:  "Parking  is  a 
tasteless  subject." 

Tasteless  has  now  become  distasteful. 
No  one  is  happy  about  parking,  least  of  all 
Chancellor  Bromery,  who  put  through  the 
revised  plan. 

"If  there  were  any  other  administratively 
sound  way  to  go  with  this,"  he  says,  "I 
would  have  taken  it." 


The  Grey  Marauder 

The  quiet  of  the  Student  Union,  just  a  little 
before  sunrise,  is  broken  by  a  low  scraping 
sound  from  the  back  of  the  lobby  counter. 
There  a  grey-cloaked  figure,  its  dark  eyes 
wary  and  intense,  shaves  away  the  wood  at 
the  edge  of  the  storage  room  door  vent.  The 
door  is  finally  breached  and  the  grey  ma- 
rauder enters,  quickly  returns  with  the 
stolen  goods,  and  escapes  through  the 
lobby  window. 

And  so  ends  another  raid  by  a  loosely- 
knit  gang  of  Grey  Squirrels  which  has  been 
systematically  plundering  the  food  conces- 
sions area  in  the  Student  Union  lobby.  The 


gang  has  so  far  managed  to  liberate  every- 
thing from  Hershey  bars  to  packaged  pis- 
tachio nuts,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Union 
maintenance  crew. 

The  tide  appeared  to  be  turning  in  favor 
of  law  and  order  when  a  wire  mesh  screen 
was  installed  over  the  storage  room  door 
vent  in  mid-July,  but  recent  investigations 
show  that  the  Squirrels  are  gnawing  away 
underneath  it. 

Agnes  Drosdal  and  Anna  Jones,  who 
work  in  the  Student  Union,  are  trying  out 
a  different  tactic.  Each  morning  the  women 
arrange  a  "payoff"  to  keep  the  Squirrels 
from  further  mischief,  and  so  far  they've 
downed  every  offering,  even  cucumber  peel- 


ings. Considering  the  thieves'  insatiable  ap- 
petites, though,  who  knows  how  long  this 
protection  will  last? 


Quickies 

There's  no  rest  for  the  weary,  or  so  faculty] 
and  students  felt  when  registration  followeii 
hard  upon  Labor  Day.  There  are,  approxi- 
mately, 17,700  undergraduates  this  year 
(3900  of  them  freshmen),  3700  graduate 
students  and  670  Stockbridge  students.  Ex- 
perimental programs  are  flourishing,  with 
150  students  in  University  Year  for  Action,i 
572  students  in  the  CCEBS  program,  and 
well  over  600  students  off-campus,  either 
studying  abroad  (400)  or  interning  in  com- 
munity agencies  in  Massachusetts  and  othe;' 
states.  The  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion is  offering  100  evening  courses  and 
initiating  a  weekend  college  program,  as 
well  as  bringing  the  fine  arts  resources  of 
the  Amherst  campus  to  different  Massachu-. 
setts  communities  through  its  Fine  Arts 
Extension  program. 

A  new  associate  provost  has  been  named. 
She  is  Jean  Leppaluoto,  formerly  professor  : 
of  educational  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  where  she  was  Director  of  the 
School  Psychology  program  and  Director  of 
Women's  Research  and  Study  Center.  Ms. 
Leppaluoto  assumed  her  duties  at  UMass  at 
the  end  of  August. 

Sometimes  names  are  changed  to  protect 
the  innocent,  which  is  perhaps  why  the  De^ 
partment  of  Speech  is  now  the  Department' 
of  Communication  Studies.  While  approv- 
ing this  move  last  July,  the  Trustees  also 
made  other  changes,  creating  a  Department 
of  Theatre,  undergraduate  majors  in  Chinesf 
and  Japanese,  a  certificate  in  Asian  Studies, 
and  a  program  and  undergraduate  major  in 
legal  studies.  The  Departments  of  Food 
Science  &  Technology  and  Nutrition  & 
Food  were  merged  into  a  Department  of 
Food  Science  &  Nutrition,  and  the  School  o 
Nursing  and  the  Department  of  Public 


Health  were  merged  into  a  School  of  Health 
Sciences. 

The  Departments  of  Mathematics  &  Sta- 
tistics, Music,  Electrical  &  Computer  Engi- 
neering, and  Landscape  Architecture  & 
Regional  Planning  sport  new  heads.  They 
are,  respectively,  Robert  Blattner,  Robert 
Sutton,  Jack  Keil  Wolf,  and  Ross  Whaley. 

Old  swimming  holes  number  among  the 
endangered  species,  at  least  around  Am- 
herst. The  University  closed  Cranberry 
Pond  in  order  to  "protect  the  area,"  spokes- 
men said,  but  users  complained  that  it  was 
a  move  against  skinny-dipping.  A  sparsely 
attended  (and  attired)  nude-in  elicited  nei- 
ther comment  nor  a  change  in  policy. 

Although  the  sewage  controversy  may  put 
a  crimp  into  construction  plans,  buildings 
continue  to  pop  out  all  over.  The  poured 
concrete  shell  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center  has 
been  completed,  work  continues  on  the 
second  tower  of  the  Graduate  Research 
Center,  and  three  modular  classroom  proj- 
ects are  planned. 

Two  University  of  Massachusetts  Press 
books  were  named  to  the  1973  Fifty  Books 
of  the  Year  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  and  earned  production  and 
design  citations  at  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican University  Presses  1973  Book  Show: 
Deutschland,  Deutschland  Uber  Alles  and 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  Against  the  Re- 
volted Negroes  of  Surinam.  The  latter  book, 
along  with  Frost:  A  Time  To  Talk  and 
Man-Making  Words,  earned  citations  for 
production  and  design  at  the  1972  New 
England  Book  Show.  The  man  garnering 
these  honors  is  Richard  Hendel,  designer 
and  production  manager  for  the  Press  and 
design  consultant  for  The  Alumnus. 

Salt  water  may  be  fine  for  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  but  it's  tough  on  water  supplies. 
Continuing  Education  students,  under  ma- 
rine science  instructor  Robert  Pojasek,  have 
found  serious  contamination  in  the  town  of 
Goshen  where  run-offs  from  heavy  high- 
way salting  have  caused  levels  of  chloride 
and  sodium  hundreds  of  per  cent  above 


normal.  The  team  is  continuing  its  research 
and  promoting  "Sensible  Salting"  programs, 
meanwhile  advising  area  physicians  that 
the  sodium  concentrations  well  exceed  the 
limits  recommended  by  the  American  Heart 
Association. 

Grantsmanship  is  even  more  profitable  than 
one-upsmanship,  particularly  where  special 
research  and  programs  are  concerned.  The 
School  of  Engineering  is  energetic  in  this 
regard,  with  over  $4  million  in  grants  for 
the  fiscal  year,  $650,000  of  them  secured 
last  semester.  Elsewhere  in  the  University, 
generous  support  from  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  under  Title  I  is  funding  two  proj- 
ects: a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  connecting 
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all  institutions  of  public  higher  education 
in  the  Commonwealth  by  closed-circuit  TV, 
and  an  Institute  for  Teaching  Politics  under 
Everywoman's  Center  designed  to  teach 
women  leaders  how  to  teach  others  what 
they  know  about  politics  and  government. 
Other  grants  include  $92,000  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  fund  three  new  staff 
positions  in  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office, 
and  $50,000  from  the  Office  of  Education 
to  support  plans  for  a  model  educational 
rehabilitation  program  at  the  Berkshire 
County  House  of  Correction. 

The  marching  band  is  back,  its  members 
strutting  their  stuff  as  jauntily  as  their  vin- 


tage uniforms  allow.  Stadium  audiences  are 
being  treated  to  all  new  routines  designed 
to  be  both  relevant  and  irreverent.  With 
secured  funding  for  the  year,  furnished  by 
the  Provost's  Office  and  the  Athletic  De- 
partment, morale  has  been  high,  and  so  has 
been  the  praise  from  the  band's  fans. 

And  finally,  our  choice  for  the  Dissertation 
of  the  Month :  "Stereochemical  changes  dur- 
ing substitution  reactions  of  tris  («-diimine) 
iron  (II)  complexes,"  the  magnum  opus  of 
a  Ph.D.  candidate  in,  of  all  things,  chem- 
istry. 


The  Grand  Tour 

This  study  of  campus  sites  is  the  first  of 
an  infinite  series. 

October  1867.  Thirty-four  young  men  who 
have  just  arrived  at  Amherst's  railroad  sta- 
tion make  the  dusty  one-mile  walk  to  the 
northern  edge  of  town.  From  the  crest  of  a 
low  ridge,  they  get  their  first  view  of  the 
newborn  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege: "Weather-beaten  farm  buildings  stood 
beside  new  and  unfinished  college  halls. 
Empty  mortar  beds  and  piles  of  unused 
bricks  testified  to  the  last-minute  haste  in 
preparation  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  stu- 
dents." 

Harold  Gary's  description  of  opening  day 
at  Mass  Aggie  strikes  a  peculiarly  familiar 
note,  even  after  one  hundred  and  six  years 
of  rambunctious  growth.  The  University  in 
1973  is  again  an  odd  mixture  of  weathered 
old  structures,  replete  with  Doric  columns 
and  spired  cupolas,  nestled  into  a  matrix 
of  modern  buildings  with  the  finely  fin- 
ished appearance  of  Maginot  Line  bunkers. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  archi- 
tecture is  a  building  generally  considered  to 
be  the  campus'  collective  ancestor.  If  Bart- 
lett  begat  Whitmore,  and  South  College 
begat  Bartlett,  then  Stockbridge  House  be- 
gat them  all. 

Joined  by  a  forty-foot  connection  to  the 
Homestead  on  the  north,  Stockbridge  House 


is  now  the  Faculty  Club.  It  is  sequestered 
among  the  stately  sugar  maples  of  the 
Shade  Tree  Laboratory,  an  obscure  frame 
structure  extending  from  Stockbridge's  car- 
riage house.  Both  are  located  immediately 
behind  Morrill  Science  Center,  a  building 
guaranteed  to  make  any  high  school  prin- 
cipal green  with  envy. 

Built  in  1728  and  the  oldest  building  in 
Amherst,  Stockbridge  is  a  classic  New  Eng- 
land saltbox — the  frowning  front  roof 
comes  to  a  quick  peak  and  sweeps  down  to 
a  low  rear  wall. 

The  Homestead,  built  a  few  years  later,  is 
a  simple  frame  house  with  its  second  floor 
overhanging  the  first,  a  style  then  fashion- 
able in  England.  Both  have  massive  chim- 
neys to  vent  their  numerous  fireplaces  and 
original  twelve-pane  windows  frame  their 
narrow  green  shutters.  On  each  side  of 
Stockbridge's  front  door  are  antique  car- 
riage lamps,  and  to  the  left,  a  weathered 
wooden  sign  proclaiming  the  builder's  name  ' 
and  date  of  completion:  "Sam'l  Boltwood, 
1728." 

When  Boltwood  built  Stockbridge  House, 
he  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  what  was 
then  called  "New  Swamp."  The  next  owner, 
John  Fields,  had  the  misfortune  of  being  a 
Tory  during  the  Revolution  and  ended  up 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  home.  The  luckless 
Fields  continued  to  indulge  his  penchant 
for  picking  the  wrong  side  and  lost  his 
farm  after  participating  in  the  abortive 
Shay's  Rebellion. 

After  passing  through  several  hands, 
both  Stockbridge  House  and  the  Homestead 
were  sold  to  MAC  in  1864.  The  former  be- 
came a  residence  and  namesake  for  the  first 
instructor  of  agriculture  and  fifth  president, 
Levi  Stockbridge,  and  stayed  in  the  hands 
of  employees  until  1934,  when  the  Faculty 
Club  bought  it.  The  latter  finally  went  to 
the  School  of  Home  Economics  in  1919 
after  years  of  disuse.  Two  years  ago,  it  was 
moved  from  its  old  location  across  from 
the  Quad  to  the  north  end  of  the  lilac  gar- 
den between  Stockbridge  and  Wilder  Hall, 
and  became  part  of  the  Faculty  Club. 

If  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  UMass  and 
wish  to  venerate  our  ancient  shrine,  be  ad- 


vised:  access  is  not  easy.  Entry  from  the 
east  requires  a  trip  over  the  roughest  piece 
of  road  since  the  Oregon  Trail;  entry  from 
the  west  means  crossing  Pleasant  Street,  a 
chore  that  would  make  a  lemming  quail.  At 
any  rate,  it's  worth  the  trip.  The  dining  at 
the  Faculty  Club  is  a  long  shake  from  what 
it  was  when  you  were  a  UMie. 


Alive  and  well  and  visible 

The  varnish  is  no  longer  peeling  off  the 
alumni  office  door.  Pragmatism  has  finally 
triumphed  over  aesthetics,  and  the  door 
now  sports  a  sturdy  coat  of  gray  paint. 

Things  have  changed  inside,  too,  with 
new  staff  and  office  rearrangements  reflect- 
ing the  increased  tempo  in  alumni  work. 
Alumni  services  are  now  centered  in  one 
suite  of  rooms,  where  John  O'Connell  '69, 
the  Director  of  Alumni  Relations,  works 
with  Bobbie  LaPorte  '74.  Ambitious  plans 
for  seminars  and  social  events  are  afoot, 
and  Bobbie's  appointment  as  John's  as- 
sistant is  a  first  step  in  the  fledgling  stu- 
dent-alumni program.  Bobbie,  who  has 
been  active  in  student  affairs  since  trans- 
ferring from  Emmanuel  College  two  years 
ago,  feels  that  there  is  great  potential  for 
student  involvement  but  admits  that  there 
are  barriers  to  overcome.  "Most  people  on 
campus  don't  even  know  this  office  exists," 
she  says. 

But  that  is  changing,  too,  and  one  way 
the  alumni  office  is  making  its  presence  felt 
is  through  its  fund-raising  efforts.  Jim 
Perry,  who  is  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  and  head  of  the  office,  has 
brought  on  staff  to  make  the  fund-raising 
successes  even  more  dramatic.  "This  is  the 
year  of  the  phonothon,"  Jim  says,  pointing 
out  that  last  year's  initial  phone  effort 
raised  four  times  the  amount  of  money  that 
previous  mail  campaigns  had  achieved. 

There  will  be  four  phonothons  this  year, 
the  largest  being  in  eastern  New  England 
next  spring,  with  Bill  Lane,  a  veteran  of 
the  Boston  phonothon,  at  the  helm.  Bill  will 


also  run  a  Springfield  phonothon  this  fall, 
chaired  by  Frank  Sottile  '52.  A  local  (Am- 
herst, Northampton  and  environs)  phone 
campaign  will  be  held  in  the  fall,  and  a  ma- 
jor one,  to  cover  alumni  not  otherwise 
reached  in  the  three  preceding  phonothons, 
will  follow  in  the  spring. 

The  prospect  is  fairly  breathtaking — 
reaching  all  alumni  by  phone — but  Jim 
Perry  is  undaunted.  He  estimates  that 
phone  numbers  will  be  available  for  30,000 
of  the  50,000  alumni,  and  that  the  2,000 
volunteers  needed  to  make  the  calls  can  be 
recruited  from  student  as  well  as  alumni 
ranks. 

Jim  has  hired  two  young  alumni,  Brenda 
Rau  '73  and  Skip  Olmstead  '72,  to  help 
fulfill  his  expansive  plans.  Both  Brenda  and 
Skip  had  outstanding  careers  as  undergrad- 
uates and  are  still  actively  involved  with 
students.  All  of  which  fits  the  theme  in  the 
alumni  office  and  the  Associate  Alumni  this 
year — involving  alumni  with  the  campus 
and  the  campus,  particularly  students,  with 
the  alumni. 


Not  so  high  on  the  hog 

Grousing  about  dining  commons  food  is  as 
much  an  institution  as  institutional  food  it- 
self, but  UMass  gourmets  traditionally  had 
at  least  a  variety  of  dishes  to  disparage. 
Standard  menus  for  lunch  and  dinner  have 
included  three  main  course  choices,  two 
vegetables,  and  many  salads  and  desserts. 
During  the  first  weeks  of  school  this  year, 
however,  the  bill  of  fare  was  more  limited, 
with  one  main  course  choice  and  a  few 
meatless  lunches.  Unlimited  extra  helpings 
were  still  available  for  those  who  liked 
what  was  served. 

This  relative  austerity  in  the  dining  halls 
was  attributable  to  rising  food  costs,  costs 
which  decimated  the  $1.2  million  food 
budget  approved  last  spring  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Student  Senate  Rents  and  Fees  Com- 
mittee and  Food  Services  Director  Joel 
Stoneham.  According  to  Stoneham,  "To 
meet  present  and  anticipated  food  costs  and 
continue  our  normal  level  of  service,  we 
would  have  had  to  provide  for  a  30%  esca- 
lation in  food  costs."  The  $1.2  million 
budget  had  been  predicated  on  only  a  10% 
rise. 

The  limited  menu  wasn't  the  last  word 
on  the  subject.  Students  were  invited  to 
make  cost-cutting  suggestions,  and  a  refer- 
endum in  September  offered  other  options. 
Still,  with  the  wholesale  food  market  sky- 
rocketing even  more  dramatically  than  the 
retail  market,  something  more  substantial 
than  single-course  meals  will  be  needed  to 
cut  costs.  The  10,000  students  who  now 
pay  $284.75  a  semester  for  10  meals  a 
week,  or  $321.75  for  15  meals,  may  find 
the  rates  rising  next  semester. 

But  meanwhile  no  one  will  go  hungry. 
Although  their  choice  may  be  limited  to 
"take  it  or  leave  it,"  students  who  "take  it" 
will  get  "an  adequate  and  sufficient  diet," 
according  to  Stoneham.  "We  do  have  food 
to  feed  our  students,"  he  says. 
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The  whys  and  wherefores  of  food,  as  dis- 
cussed by  Fergus  Clydesdale,  an  associate 
professor  in  food  science  and  technology, 
Frederick  "Jack"  Francis,  head  of  that  de- 
partment, and  Eugene  Engel,  head  of  agri- 
culture and  food  economics.  Katie  Gillmor 
represented  The  Alumnus. 

Gillmor:  Is  there  really  a  food  crisis? 

Francis:  I  think  there  is,  when  I  go  down 
to  the  local  supermarket  and  try  to  buy 
meat. 

It's  worldwide.  There's  no  question 
about  it.  Americans  had  a  privileged  posi- 
tion, at  least  in  my  opinion,  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  but  now  we've  joined  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Clydesdale:  What  are  the  actual  figures 
on  earnings?  I  know  that  Americans  spend 
something  like  18%  of  their  income  on 
food. 

Engel :  A  year  ago  I  think  it  went  to 
15.9%  and  held  there.  It's  going  to  be  up 
20%. 

Clydesdale:  That's  still  about  18%.  How 
does  that  compare  with  other  countries? 

Engel:  Well,  you  can  run  as  high  as  80% 
in  Africa.  Russia  is  50%.  Europe  is  about 
40%  or  50%.  India  is  probably  about 
110%. 

Clydesdale:  So  we're  still  extremely  low. 

Francis:  We're  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Engel :  By  far. 

Clydesdale :  Still,  there  are  at  least  15 
million  Americans  who  are  hungry,  and  the 
rest  of  us  can't  find  meat  in  the  supermar- 
kets. 

But  I  think  that  the  food  shortage  right 
now  is  political.  I  think  we  can  get  rid  of 
it.  We're  not  running  out  of  food  and  we're 
not  running  out  of  places  to  grow  food  in 
America. 

Francis :  That's  true.  I  have  a  private  bet 
that  production  is  going  to  be  higher  this 
year  than  it  ever  was.  But  if  anybody  thinks 
that  if  we  get  a  bumper  crop  it's  going  to 
lower  prices  again — man,  don't  put  any 
money  on  that. 

Engel :  The  best  we  can  hope  is  that  they 
can  stop  the  price  increase. 


Francis :  That's  optimistic. 

Engel:  I  don't  think  they're  ever  going 
to  cut  it.  We're  going  to  be  old  and  retired 
before  that  happens. 

Francis:  If  we  got  ten  bumper  crops  in  a 
row  it  might  do  something  about  it,  but 
that  is  not  really  feasible. 

It's  not  a  question  of  whether  we  have  a 
total  food  shortage  in  this  country,  no.  If 
you  divide  the  total  food  production  by  the 
per  capita  count,  you'll  come  out  with  an 
adequate  calorie  count  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. But  do  we  want  to  feed  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Do  we  want  to  sell  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

Engel:  It  gets  down  to  the  very  simple 
question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  two 
things  that  have  happened  in  the  past  two 
years  on  a  worldwide  basis.  We've  had  a 
drought — Russia,  China,  some  of  the  Afri- 
can countries.  South  America.  In  the  U.S. 
we've  had  the  opposite  problem — it  was  too 
wet.  So  we  came  up  a  little  short  on  food 
production,  particularly  on  grain  produc- 
tion, and  world  demand  for  food  is  increas- 
ing. What's  going  to  happen?  The  prices  are 
going  to  go  up. 

Gillmor:  In  other  words,  you're  saying 
that  we  haven't  begun  to  feel  anything  yet. 

Engel:  Oh,  we're  starting  to  feel  it.  They're 
predicting  something  like  a  20%  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food  in  the  U.S.  this  year, 
which  will  be  a  pretty  good  jump. 

Francis :  Let  me  put  this  in  perspective. 
Historically  the  whole  U.S.  has  been  geared 
to  a  surplus  situation,  and  this  has  been 
keeping  the  local  price  down.  There  has 
been  enough  to  go  around  and  there's  been 
enough  to  export.  Now  the  situation  is 
changing.  Many  of  the  former  exporters  of 
food  have  become  importers.  I  could  add 
a  couple  more  countries  to  Gene's  list — 
Holland  is  in  dire  straits  this  year;  Czech- 
oslovakia is  in  trouble;  Argentina  is  in 
trouble.  These  former  exporting  countries 
are  now  importing  countries. 

Engel :  This  is  the  most  intriguing  time 
from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture.  We've 
been  trying  to  crack  the  international  mar- 
ket for  20  years  and,  by  God,  we're  doing 
it  now. 


Francis:  And  strange  customers  are  lining 
up  to  buy  food.  There  are  only  three  ex- 
porting nations  left:  Canada,  the  U.S.,  and 
Australia.  These  are  the  world's  granaries. 

Japan,  particularly,  and  the  European 
economic  market  are  affluent  enough  that 
they  can  bid  on  the  world  market  for  things 
that  America  used  to  take  for  granted  that 
we  could  buy  at  our  prices.  Combine  that 
with  a  30%  decrease  in  the  dollar,  and 
we've  got  cheap  dollars  bidding  for  Amer- 
ican food.  And  I  understand  that  we've  al- 
ready contracted  to  export  more  than  we 
can  supply.  Am  I  right? 

Engel:  Well,  that's  a  real  question,  but  I 
think  Argentina  is  already  buying  on  the 
world  market  to  meet  its  export  commit- 
ments. It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  if 
they're  buying  from  the  countries  they're 
exporting  to. 

Gillmor:  So  we  might  be  in  that  bind  too. 

Engel:  Oh,  I  doubt  whether  we'll  really 
get  in  that  bind,  but  we're  pretty  close  to  it. 
Washington  is  pretty  much  committed  to 
going  into  the  export  market.  One  of  the 
arguments  they're  having  right  now  is 
whether  to  put  export  controls  on,  and  it's 
an  interesting  question.  We  need  the  ex- 
ports to  hold  on  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I've  always  said  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  agricultural  policy  in  the 
U.S.  is  foreign  policy,  and  what's  going  on 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It's  the  tail  on  the 
end  of  the  dog.  Look  at  what's  happening 
now  to  gold  prices  and  to  dollar  prices. 
Everything's  firming  up.  We've  got  a  sur- 
plus in  the  balance  of  trade  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  is  because  the  money  is  coming 
in  from  our  wheat  exports  last  year.  It's  a 
real  good  bet  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Federal  government  that  we're  going  to  stay 
in  the  export  market. 

Gillmor:  But  didn't  the  wheat  deal  put  us 
in  a  bind? 

Engel:  It's  like  dragging  a  red  herring 
across  the  table  when  you  say  that.  I  think 
probably  the  best  thing  you  can  say  is  that 
we  got  faked  out. 

Francis :  I  agree  entirely. 

Engel:  And  one  of  the  things  they  did  is 
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they  negotiated  the  price  first  and  the  quan- 
tity later,  and  we  couldn't  believe  how 
much  they  took. 

Gillmor:  You  referred  to  this  as  a  red 
herring,  but  I  think  for  the  person  in  a 
supermarket,  particularly  when  the  grain 
prices  start  being  reflected  there,  the  grain 
deal  does  loom  as  a  major  contributing 
factor  in  the  crisis. 

Engel:  I  know  everybody  says  that  but  I 
don't  agree  with  it.  I  think  it  was  a  small 
little  thing  that  happened. 

Francis :  Do  you  want  some  of  the  fac- 
tors? This  is  one  great  complicated  inter- 
play, and  it  all  came  together  at  the  same 
time.  Many  things  which  normally  react 
against  each  other  reacted  in  the  same 
direction. 

Besides  the  droughts  and  the  affluence  of 
some  countries,  there  was  a  disastrous 
shortage  of  protein  used  for  fattening  beef 
and  poultry.  There  are  two  sources — Peru- 
vian fishmeal  and  African  fishmeal,  and 
U.S.  soybeans — and  for  two  years  in  a  row 
the  Peruvian  fishmeal  catch  was  a  disaster. 

Now  feed  lot  operators  are  shrewd  cus- 
tomers. They're  not  philanthropists.  They're 
hard-nosed,  and  they  depend  upon  a  com- 
puter balance  of  supply  and  demand.  As 
soon  as  the  Peruvian  disaster  was  apparent, 
it  was  obvious  that  they  were  going  to  shift 
to  soybeans.  They  did,  and  the  price  started 
to  skyrocket,  which  skyrocketed  the  cost 
of  beef,  which  compounded  by  the  freeze 
made  beef  unavailable. 

Gillmor:  If  the  freeze  was  worthless  or 
damaging,  was  there  any  other  constructive 
action  that  could  have  been  taken  or  could 
be  taken  now? 

Engel:  If  you  look  at  an  economics  text- 
book, the  first  thing  it  says  in  pure  theory  is 
that  price  controls  are  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  that  ever  can  happen.  It's  going  to 
louse  up  everything  in  the  economy.  I  think 
in  the  past  two  years  we've  confirmed  that. 

Gillmor:  You  seem  to  be  saying  that 
there  are  no  villains  in  this,  that  no  one  is 
making  a  killing. 

Francis:  Yes.  At  least,  the  people  who 
think  the  large  retail  stores  are  making  a 
mint  of  money  couldn't  be  more  wrong.  If 


a  woman  goes  into  a  store  and  buys  $40 
worth  of  groceries,  and  if  a  boy  loads  those 
groceries  into  her  car,  and  if  she  tips  that 
boy  a  quarter — that's  the  profit  the  store 
made.  Twenty-five  cents  on  a  $40  item. 

Gillmor :  What  about  the  big  agricultural 
conglomerates?  After  all,  someone  has  to 
be  making  a  profit. 

Engel :  The  spectre  of  corporations  always 
comes  up  in  agricultural  production,  but  the 
best  guesstimates  are  that  less  than  5%  of 
all  agricultural  production  is  involved  in 
corporations.  Sure,  corporations  are  in  a  few 
of  the  commodities,  some  of  the  processed 
vegetables — they're  big  in  those  areas.  But 
if  you're  looking  at  the  total,  they're  not 
that  big. 

The  number  of  farms  is  down  to  2.6  mil- 
lion, something  like  that.  Your  small  farms, 
the  part-timers  have  been  pretty  much 
forced  out.  What's  left  is  still  the  good- 
sized  family  farm,  and  my  guess  is  it's  go- 
ing to  be  there  a  long  time. 

If  you  are  talking  about  gross  receipts 
for  U.S.  agricultural  production,  two  or 
three  years  ago  you  would  have  talked 
about  an  industry  of  $55  billion,  and  net 
income  somewhere  around  $16  billion.  Last 
year  it  hit  $72  billion  for  cash  receipts.  I 
just  read  projections  for  '73 — after  this 
20%  increase,  you're  talking  about  $84 
billion,  which  is  going  to  kick  net  income 
up  probably  well  over  $20  billion. 


Francis :  You're  using  net  income  for  agri- 
culture. What  do  you  mean  by  this? 

Engel :  Cash  receipts  less  expenses. 

Francis :  For  the  producers,  strictly  pri- 
mary producers? 

Engel :  Right.  That's  the  name  of  this 
game. 

Clydesdale :  Aren't  subsidies  contributing 
to  that  money?  They  can  be  understood 
when  you  don't  have  a  supply  and  demand 
situation,  but  we  do  seem  to  have  a  supply 
and  demand  situation  now. 

Engel:  I  think  subsidies  are  history. 
When  they  signed  the  farm  bill  for  '73, 
subsidies  became  history.  They're  not  out 
completely,  but  look  at  the  situation.  The 
way  food  prices  are  going,  total  subsidies  to( 
agriculture  under  the  new  bill  are  an  esti- 
mated $500  million  next  year. 

Gillmor :  Sounds  like  a  lot  of  money. 

Engel :  That's  not  too  much  money  when 
you're  talking  about  a  GNP  of  $300  bilfion.; 
Subsidies  have  run  as  high  as  $8  billion  in 
some  years. 

Gillmor:  Still,  why  any  subsidy? 

Engel:  Well,  what  subsidies  exist  are 
pretty  much  in  the  area  of  insurance  disas- 
ters— assistance  to  provide  a  farmer  who 
runs  into  trouble  with  a  minimum  income. 
Otherwise  subsidies  are  geared  to  compen- 
sate farmers  if  the  commodities  don't  hit 
the  target  price,  and  with  the  way  prices 
are  going,  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  have 
to  worry  about  subsidies  for  a  while. 

Francis :  As  for  the  land  bank,  there  were 
60  million  acres  for  which  we  were  paying 
the  farmers  not  to  produce.  They  took  40 
million  of  those  out  and  20  million  are  due 
to  go  off  next  year.  But  you  can't  move  such 
an  amount  of  land  overnight.  You  have  to 
phase  it  over  a  year  or  two,  otherwise  you 
create  too  many  economic  dislocations. 
But  there  will  be,  I  predict,  no  land  being 
paid  not  to  produce  a  year  from  now.  It  just 
doesn't  make  any  sense. 

Clydesdale:  When  they  release  all  this 
land  from  the  land  bank,  where  do  they  get 
all  the  equipment  to  work  it? 

Engel:  This  is  the  major  restraint  in  in- 
creasing agriculture  production — the  ma- 
chinery, the  fuel,  the  labor.  Where  are  you 
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going  to  get  the  labor?  Where  are  you  go- 
ing to  get  the  capital? 

Francis :  I'm  not  the  least  bit  concerned 
about  it.  They'll  be  able  to  utilize  the  land. 

Engel:  But  it's  going  to  be  a  very  expen- 
sive production. 

Francis :  Sure,  it's  marginal  land.  It  will 
come  in  and  it  will  contribute,  but  not  as 
much  as  the  acres  they  have  in  now. 

Engel :  This  is  the  one  thing  unique  about 
food  production — you  just  don't  turn  on 
the  spigot  and  something  comes  out. 

Francis:  1973.  The  historians  are  going 
fo  put  it  down  as  a  critical  year  in  the  last 
'Kundred  years  in  terms  of  food  in  America, 
For  two  major  reasons.  One  is  the  govern- 
Tient  completely  reversed  its  farm  policy, 
,?oing  from  a  concept  of  surplus  to  a  con- 
cept of  shortage.  And  the  second  one,  which 
[s  less  important  but  which  is  having  im- 
pact on  consumer  prices,  is  nutritional 
labeling. 

I    Now  nutritional  labeling  came  about  in 
:his  country  essentially  through  consumer 
;5roup  advocates  and,  in  this  case,  I  think 
fhey  had  a  point.  I  think  it's  a  good  idea. 
!"t's  going  to  cost  the  food  companies  many, 
Inany  millions — there's  no  question  about 
jhis.  But  they'll  pick  up  the  tab  and  pass  it 
bn  to  the  consumer.  The  real  question  is, 
i-vhen  the  consumer  is  deluged  with  nutri- 
ional  information  when  these  labels  come 


into  effect  in  January,  will  the  information 
be  useful?  The  USDA  and  the  FDA  and 
God  knows  who  else  are  launching  very 
large  education  campaigns  to  make  sure 
that  even  5%  of  this  labeling  money  will 
be  spent  well. 

Clydesdale :  One  of  the  crazy  things 
about  nutritional  labeling  is  that  you  can't 
possibly  have  a  healthy  diet  if  you  bought 
products  to  get  100%  of  the  RDA — the  rec- 
ommended daily  allowance.  That  takes  in 
the  minimum  daily  requirement  plus  a 
safety  factor,  a  large  safety  factor,  so  if 
you  tried  for  100%  RDA  you'd  probably 
die  of  a  heart  attack  because  you  were  so 
overweight. 

I  think  it's  a  responsibility  of  the  food 
industry  and  the  educators  and  the  nutri- 
tionists to  make  sure  that  people  don't  need 
that  label  information  to  get  adequate  nu- 
trition. They're  going  to  have  to  make  the 
system  foolproof.  If  we  accept  that  concept, 
we  have  to  immediately  go  to  nutrification. 
We  have  to  make  sure  that  in  order  to  get 
an  unbalanced  diet,  you've  really  got  to 
work  at  it. 

Gillmor :  Nutrification? 

Clydesdale :  Adding  nutritional  elements 
to  food.  We're  basing  a  lot  of  our  food  laws 
now  on  a  social  climate,  a  technological 
base  that  doesn't  exist  anymore — one  that 
existed  30  or  40  years  ago.  If  we  start  to 
nutrify  things,  we're  stuck,  because  if  you 
improve  food  you  have  to  call  it  all  kinds 
of  crazy  names  and  no  one  will  buy  it. 

If  people  are  getting  a  certain  number  of 
calories,  then  they're  going  to  have  to  get  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  nutrients  along 
with  those  calories.  That's  the  real  mission 
of  the  food  processors  and  the  consumer, 
if  the  consumer  would  stop  worrying  so 
damn  much  about  every  Httle  additive  they 
put  in.  The  technology  is  there.  Everything 
is  there,  but  we're  really  being  held  back. 

Jack,  you  said  two  historical  facts  would 
make  '73  a  critical  year  for  food.  I  think 
this  makes  three. 

Gillmor:  But  what  about  the  immediate 
things  the  consumer  sees  and  hears?  Like 
the  farmer  saying  on  the  news,  "We've 


finally  gotten  smart.  We're  going  to  play 
this  game  by  supply  and  demand." 

And  where  does  the  retailer  fit  in?  We 
haven't  even  started  talking  about  food 
processing,  and  there's  also  the  question  of 
consumer  boycotts — both  planned  and  the 
natural  inability  of  people  to  pay  these 
prices.  Also,  there's  the  question  of  what 
people  are  used  to  psychologically. 

Francis :  Which  one  do  you  want  to  take 
first?  Now  psychological  crutches — that's  a 
good  one.  People  in  this  country  expect  to 
get  cheap  meat.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  expects  it.  Americans  are  really 
spoiled. 

You  want  a  good  psychological  crutch? 
Those  boycotts  of  meat  to  me  are  the  silli- 
est things  that  ever  came  down  the  pike. 
They  expected  Nixon  to  roll  back  the  prices. 
There  is  no  way  he  can  roll  back  the  prices. 
It's  history.  It's  over.  It's  gone. 

People  of  the  lower  income  groups  aren't 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  steak  in  spite  of 
whether  they  like  it.  They  will  eat,  but  it 
will  be  lower  on  the  food  chain.  It  wouldn't 
be  much  of  an  adjustment  to  take  feed 
grains  which  have  in  the  past  gone  into 
meat  production  and  put  them  directly  into 
food  production.  This  would  supply  more 
calories  to  the  American  people,  but  they 
would  eat  less  meat. 

Gillmor:  That  is,  less  protein. 
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Francis :  But  they  don't  need  that  much 
protein.  The  American  people  eat  at  least 
twice  as  much  protein  as  they  need. 

Clydesdale :  I  think  the  interesting  thing 
is  that,  as  a  nation,  we're  going  to  have  to 
start  rethinking  food.  We  used  to  talk  about 
the  low-subsistence-level  people  and  their 
psychological  problems  in  changing  their 
eating  habits.  Some  politicians  have  made 
comments  that  sound  like  "Let  'em  eat 
cake."  So  now  we've  got  a  situation  where 
most  of  America  is  going  to  have  to  start 
to  take  this  kind  of  advice. 

We're  a  nation  of  jet-set  eaters.  We  eat 
the  highest  priced  protein  we  can  get  and 
mostly  we  eat  too  much.  But  it's  going  to  be 
a  hell  of  a  big  psychological  kick  in  the 
pants  to  most  people  to  cut  down. 

Francis :  But  they  have  to  do  it. 

Clydesdale :  And  maybe  some  people  are 
going  to  find  out  that  it  isn't  all  that  damned 
easy.  You  know,  everyone  has  always  had 
simple  answers  as  to  how  to  feed  the  poor, 
but  we're  not  talking  about  the  poor  any- 
more. 

Francis :  There  are  a  number  of  move- 
ments that  are  really  going  to  be  knocking 
heads  on  this.  If  you  want  more  food  at  a 
cheaper  price,  you  have  to  produce  more 
and  you  have  to  make  it  saleable,  meaning 
less  spoilage  and  more  availability.  The  ad- 
ditive question  I  feel  particularly  sensitive 
about  because  of  the  statements  I  hear:  "If 
there's  any  additives  in  it,  don't  eat  it." 
That's  going  directly  opposite  to  the  way 
we  should  go.  If  we're  going  to  nutrify, 
fortify,  stabilize,  ship,  and  make  foods 
available,  then  we've  got  to  use  all  the 
technological  advances  possible.  There's  no 
other  answer,  and  the  legislation  being  in- 
spired by  some  of  the  consumer  groups  is 
self-defeating. 

Gillmor:  But  things  are  marketed  without 
sufficient  data  as  to  their  effect. 

Engel  [to  Francis] :  Do  you  want  to  talk 
about  cost-risk-benefit  or  do  you  want  me 
to? 

Clydesdale:  Risk-benefit  is  taken  into  ac- 
count in  every  other  aspect  of  life  except 
for  foods  and  to  some  extent  drugs. 

Francis:  Apparently  it's  an  unacceptable 
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concept  in  the  food  industry.  People  de- 
mand absolute  safety  in  foods,  but  they 
know  they're  going  to  kill  50,000  Americans 
this  year  in  automobiles. 

Clydesdale :  You  take  the  risk-benefit 
ratio  and  look  at  additives  and  foods.  There 
has  never  been  a  disease  or  a  death  proven 
to  a  food  additive  in  this  country,  ever,  in 
all  the  usages.  Now  that's  a  pretty  damned 
good  record.  Nothing! 

Why  can't  we  spend  some  money  on  nu- 
tritional education  to  take  away  this  feeling 
that  anything  added  is  bad,  to  get  across 
the  idea  of  risk-benefit?  We're  not  using 
cheap  things  in  food  to  hide  dirt  or  any- 
thing. We're  trying  to  add  nutritives.  We're 
trying  to  have  a  better  product. 

You've  got  to  stress  the  educational  thing 
in  other  ways  too.  Americans  for  years 
have  blamed  the  agricultural  industry  and 
the  food  processing  industry  for  their  poor 
eating  habits. 

Francis :  One  thing  they  could  blame  it 
on  is  that  there  hasn't  been  enough  nutri- 
tional advertising,  but  I  think  they'll  be 
selling  on  nutrition  much  more  than  they 
ever  did  before. 

Gillmor :  I  get  the  impression  that  Amer- 
ican stomachs  are  going  to  start  shrinking. 
People  are  going  to  feel  hungry. 

Francis :  No,  I  would  disagree  with  that. 
If  people  feel  hungry,  you've  got  problems. 
But  they  will  not  feel  hungry  because  there 
will  be  adequate  bulk,  adequate  calories 
available. 

Clydesdale:  For  most  Americans. 

Francis :  I  think  all  Americans  can  get 
jsnough  calories.  They  could  eat  bread  and 
nothing  else  and  get  enough  calories. 

Clydesdale :  They  don't  now.  In  '68  they 
documented  15  million  Americans  who 
were  hungry. 

Francis :  Don't  you  think  they  had  the 
Imoney  to  spend  and  spent  it  on  other 
things? 

Clydesdale:  No. 

Gillmor :  And  with  the  prices  going  the 
way  they  are,  aren't  there  going  to  be  many 
more  Americans  who  really  cannot  afford 
food? 


Engel :  Like  the  people  with  fixed  in- 
comes. The  percentage  of  people  over  65, 
the  retired  people,  in  our  population  is  in- 
creasing. 

Francis :  And  the  standard  of  living  is 
still  going  up  for  the  people  who  are  work- 
ing. If  their  incomes  don't  go  ahead  at  the 
same  rate,  then  they  will  be  in  trouble  too. 
You  could  be  talking  about  10%  or  15% 
of  the  American  public.  But  in  my  opinion 
the  other  85%  won't  have  a  problem. 

Gillmor:  One  final  question:  What  is 
UMass  doing  in  relation  to  the  situation? 

Clydesdale :  We're  doing  reasonably  long- 
term  research  in  flavor,  texture,  nutrients, 
chemical  characteristics  that  are  modified 
during  processing,  finding  natural  sources 
instead  of  synthetic  sources  if  we  can,  if 
it  is  economically  feasible.  The  other  end 
of  it,  the  very  applied  approach,  is  being 
done  by  the  industry. 

The  University  is  taking  the  historical 
pathway,  but  it  is  more  mission-oriented 
now  than  it  ever  was.  We're  working  at 
problems  that  exist  today. 

Francis :  We're  also  working  on  the  pub- 
lic health  aspect  in  two  major  areas — isolat- 
ing and  identifying  micro  amounts  of  mate- 
rials in  foods,  and  we've  also  become  a 
center  for  the  evaluation  of  thermoprocesses 
in  the  United  States.  You  know,  when 
Campbell  had  a  problem  and  Bon  Vivant 
had  a  problem.  .  .  . 

Gillmor:  Do  you  mean  people  dying  of 
botulism? 

Francis :  If  you  want  to  get  your  name  in 
the  headlines,  die  of  botulism.  Get  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  and  they  don't 
make  anything  of  it.  We're  having  an  up- 
surge of  botulism  for  two  reasons.  One,  to 
be  honest,  is  that  there's  a  little  less  atten- 
tion on  the  technology  side,  and  two,  there's 
exceedingly  increased  awareness  on  the 
part  of  people  doing  the  diagnosis.  The 
FDA  is  moving  with  very  stringent  regula- 
tions, and  we're  one  of  two  centers  in  the 
nation  for  evaluating  all  thermal  processes 
for  all  companies  for  all  products  for  all 
containers. 

Clydesdale :  On  another  level  we're  help- 
ing to  educate  people.  Through  Food  Sci- 


ence 101  we  reach  40%  of  all  the  under- 
graduates in  the  University.  And  Jack  and 
I  have  been  involved  in  talks  all  over  Massa- 
chusetts, all  over  the  nation. 

Francis :  And  we're  both  active  at  the 
national  level  in  the  Institute  of  Food  Tech- 
nologists. 

I  try  to  talk  to  people  who  I  think  will 
disseminate  the  information — dieticians, 
home  economists,  school  lunch  program  ad- 
ministrators. People  are  concerned. 

Engel:  They're  paying  an  awful  lot  of 
attention.  Probably  the  biggest  problem  is 
finding  enough  time  to  meet  all  the  commit- 
ments you  run  into. 

Gillmor:  It's  nice  that  this  part  of  the 
campus  is  getting  to  be  the  center  of  atten- 
tion. 

Francis:  Was  it  ever  anywhere  else? 

Engel:  What's  on  the  other  side  of  the 
campus? 

Francis:  Is  there  something  over  there? 

Engel:  There's  a  library,  isn't  there? 
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A  Joe  Btsflk  cloud 


JOHN  MARCHAM 

It's  hard  for  an  out-of-stater  to  get  into 
UMass,  but  once  he's  accepted  the  going 
really  gets  rough.  One  parent  reflects  on 
last  year's  trauma: 

I  guess  I'm  a  UMass  parent  because  I  mar- 
ried a  New  Englander;  our  children's  love 
of  the  region  seems  to  flow  from  pleasant 
summers  at  my  father-in-law's  cottage  on 
Lake  Winnepesaukee.  In  any  case,  our  son 
wanted  an  engineering  school,  preferably  in 
New  England  (we  live  in  New  York),  and 
after  college  acceptances  came  in,  he  nar- 
rowed his  choices  to  Worcester  Tech  and 
UMass.  The  whole  family  went  along  for 
visits  to  both.  WPI  was  his  favorite  after 
the  first  visits. 

But  then  our  son  wanted  to  visit  the  two 
schools  again,  this  time  on  his  own.  He  did, 
and  Worcester  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
in  recess.  The  students  he  met  were  the 
ones  stranded  at  school,  and  they  weren't 
a  very  good  bunch  of  salesmen. 

By  contrast,  UMass  was  in  session.  Pro- 
fessors took  time  to  show  off  their  labs  and 
shops  and,  in  the  process,  their  enthusiasm. 
Son  mentioned  when  he  got  back  to  Ithaca 
that,  oh  yes,  he  could  see  a  ski  slope  from 
the  UMass  campus,  the  music  on  the  Five 
College  radio  station  was  his  kind  of  rock, 
and  there  was  whitewater  canoeing  in  the 
effluent  of  the  UMass  hydraulic  lab.  Thus 
did  I  become  a  UMass  parent. 

That's  when  the  confusion  began.  A 
steady  drumfire  of  mail  began  arriving  from 
Amherst  01002 — packets  of  IBM  cards  with 
multiple-choice  questions  about  dates  for 
summer  orientation,  placement  tests,  dorm 
assignments,  financial  aid,  state  of  resi- 
dency. Each  packet  was  tantalizing  because 


its  contents  were  very  logically  put  to- 
gether, raising  many  questions  and  then 
seeming  to  answer  all  but  one.  Each  packet, 
therefore,  necessitated  a  clarifying  phone 
call  or  (if  time  permitted)  letter.  But  when 
we  tried  letters,  another  packet  would  ar- 
rive before  the  reply  to  the  first,  and  we 
(making  the  mistake  of  taking  a  vacation 
during  the  summer)  got  snarled  in  a  web  of 
unanswered  and  interlocking  questions. 

Because  of  the  pyramiding  confusion,  we 
were  holding  back  on  all  cards  that  required 
an  indication  of  our  son's  room  number  be- 
cause he'd  been  told  at  some  intermediate 
stage  in  the  mailings  that  that  wouldn't  be 
known  until  he  arrived  on  campus. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  hanging  over 
the  whole  IBM  business  like  a  great  Joe 
Btsflk  cloud,  was  the  delicately  worded 
questionnaire  asking  son's  religion,  race, 
nation  of  origin,  and  blood  type;  the 
quirks  of  his  parents;  and  a  choice  of  not 
answering  some  of  these  if  his  (or  our)  con- 
science, good  sense,  or  confusion  so  inclined 
him. 

Was  he  not  getting  his  room  assignment 
because  of  some  confusion  on  his  part 
about  the  nation  of  origin  of  his  parents? 
His  blood  type?  His  confusion  about  what 
box  to  fill  in  when  asked  about  the  fresh- 
man rhetoric  course  he  preferred?  If  he 
(we)  sent  payment  for  laundry  service  along 
with  a  form  that  couldn't  indicate  his  room 
assignment,  who  would  get  his  sheets? 

About  mid- August,  panic  set  in  in  our 
household.  Son  seemed  confident  he  would 
be  a  student  in  the  fall,  but  in  the  mountain 
of  cards,  questionnaires,  and  invitations  to 
us  to  consider  the  Campus  Center  our  home 
away  from  home  when  we  visited  Amherst, 
none  of  us  could  find  a  shred  of  information 
about  the  actual  date  he  was  to  appear  on 
campus  to  start  the  real  business  of  going 
to  classes.  A  call  to  the  main  switchboard  at 
UMass  is  not  comforting  in  this  situation; 
several  offices  may  know  your  answer,  but 
it  takes  a  while  for  a  given  office  to  decide 
whether  a  frantic  parent  should  be  talking 
to  them.  "Have  you  tried  the  registrar?"  is 
the  first  line  of  response. 

This  all  passed,  as  of  course  it  had  to. 


We  became  reasonably  sure  of  a  date  he      | 
should  appear  in  Amherst,  and  some  idea    ' 
of  where  he  should  go  first.  His  older  brothe 
drove  him  to  school  and  returned  with  a 
dorm  and  room  number  and  the  word  that 
our  UMass  son  would  get  a  phone  number 
of  his  own  shortly.  In  fact  he  had  one,  but 
there  was  some  question  whether  it  was 
permanent.  He  would  call. 

He  had  gone  to  school  with  several  seem 
ingly  urgent  questions  still  unanswered, 
such  as  just  when  he  (we)  had  to  pay  some 
unsettled  part  of  his  first  term  bill,  so  our 
being  in  touch  with  him  by  phone  seemed 
important.  Several  of  the  IBM  cards  had 
contained  unsubtle  threats  of  nonadmis- 
sion  and  penalty  charges  if  certain  bills 
were  not  paid.  I  felt  I'd  better  reach  him. 

Did  you  ever  lose  a  child?  It's  unsettling. 
For  about  three  days  my  wife  and  I  tried 
to  locate  our  son  using  all  the  collective 
guile  that  25  years  in  journalism  and  40 
years  around  universities  had  taught  us. 

During  the  daytime,  no  one  was  in  the 
dorms.  In  the  early  evening,  volunteers 
seemed  to  be  manning  the  phones.  In  the 
early  morning  hours,  the  phone  was  an- 
swered by  people  who  were  more  fun  to 
talk  to  but  no  better  informed. 

(Once  we  did  get  through  to  a  room  he 
had  occupied.  "You  mean  the  redhead  from 
New  York?  Yeah,  I  remember  seeing  him 
yesterday,  but  I  think  he's  down  on  the 
next  floor.  No,  everyone's  out  at  a  beer 
party  now.  Sure,  I'll  take  a  message,  but 
stay  loose.  He'll  call  if  he  needs  money.  We 
all  do.") 

One  night  I  finally  got  a  real  hot  lead.  I 
stayed  on  the  phone  from  6 :30  until  8 :30 
P.M.  until  I  heard  his  voice  and  did  at  last 
determine  that  he  had  made  all  the  pay- 
ments, filled  out  all  the  forms,  gotten  clean 
sheets,  had  a  full  schedule  of  classes,  and 
was,  in  fact,  pretty  well  on  top  of  every- 
thing. Sure,  Dad,  and  he  had  found  time  to 
ride  his  bicycle  in  a  wide  circle  around  Am- 
herst, locate  a  quiet  place  to  study  near  a 
pond,  and  scout  out  high  school  classmates 
elsewhere  at  UMass  and  over  at  Amherst 
and  Mount  Holyoke.  He  had  been  to  a 
couple  of  parties  and  started  to  construct  a 
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abinet  for  his  stereo,  and  it  was  all  in  a 
.etter  that  I  should  be  getting  soon. 

I  could  throw  away  the  card  on  which  I 
lad  accumulated  (using  both  sides)  the 
names  and  numbers  of  a  dozen  or  more  of- 
ficers, counselors,  and  other  odd  freshmen 
in  McNamara  Hall.  Make  it  107F2,  413- 
546-4228.  Best  time  to  call  is  midnight. 

I  don't  know  why  all  this  sticks  so  firmly 
n  my  mind;  you  know  by  now  that  he  did 
;et  registered  and  bedded  and  colleged  or 
his  article  wouldn't  be  being  written. 

The  rest  of  the  year  was  exciting  enough, 
ivhat  with  last-minute  financial  transfusions 
made  more  difficult  now  that  the  U.S.  mails 
ind  Western  Union  are  all  but  finished  as 


means  of  communicating  funds  or  informa- 
tion in  a  hurry)  and  occasional  academic 
crises  and  the  need  to  make  arrangements 
to  meet  one  another  for  the  inevitable  trans- 
porting of  yet  more  ski  equipment,  sets  of 
barbells,  furniture,  and  winter  clothing  and 
the  making  of  holiday-time  connections  to 
include  a  freshman  in  gatherings  of  the 
family.  But  as  the  year  went  on,  I  learned 
to  relax,  firmer  in  the  knowledge  that,  just 
possibly,  an  18-year-old  might  take  care  of 
himself  far,  far  better  than  any  parent 
would  imagine. 

John  Marcham  is  editor  of  the  Cornell 
Alumni  News. 


The  agonies  of  UMass  parenthood  don't 
end  when  the  semester  begins. 
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Battles  between 
Church  and  State 


TOM  FITZGERALD 

Dick  MacPherson,  the  head  football  coach, 
was  saying  to  two  Philadelphia  writers, 
"You  tell  Lou  that " 

At  a  loss  for  words  to  relay  to  Villanova 
coach  Lou  Ferry,  he  shook  his  head  and 
made  a  soft  jab  with  his  left  fist.  This  was 
understood  to  mean :  "I  know  he  feels  ter- 
rible because  his  team  led  all  the  way,  and 
we  won  on  a  pass  from  a  reserve  quarter- 
back to  a  reserve  tight  end,  but  Lou  and  I 
perspire  under  the  same  pressures  and  his 
players,  like  our  players,  love  their  moms 
and,  geez,  he's  got  a  great  team  there." 

What  Mac  actually  said  was,  "You  know, 
we  went  to  Mass  with  Lou  when  we  were 
in  Philadelphia,  and  he's  just  a  great  man." 

Facing  the  Jesuits  (Holy  Cross)  in  game 
one  and  the  Augustinians  (Villanova)  in 
game  two  had  been  a  humbling  experience, 
even  for  as  self-effacing  a  man  as  Mac- 
Pherson. During  the  post-game  prayer — 
er,  moment  of  reflection — following  the 
21-20  seat-squirmer  over  Villanova,  Mac's 
boys  may  have  pondered  how  close  they 
came  to  their  second  loss. 

In  the  season  opener.  Holy  Cross  had 
stormed  back  from  a  13-0  deficit  and  held 
off  a  second-half  UMass  resurgence  to  win 
30-28.  Mac  admitted  he  should  have  elected 
to  go  for  a  first  down  on  fourth-and-eight 
from  the  Cross  26  late  in  the  game.  Instead, 
Andy  Dutkanicz  missed  a  desperate  43- 
yard  field  goal. 

The  Villanova  game  looked  desperate  too 
until  reserve  quarterback  Fred  Kelliher 
threw  the  Wildcats  to  the  Wolfes  (Bob  and 
Bill)  and  the  Alumni  Stadium  crowd  into 
a  frenzy.  Relieving  Peil  Pennington  at  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  when  Peil  suffered 
a  concussion  and  pinched  nerve,  not  to 
mention  a  bad  day  (eight  for  23  with  three 


interceptions),  Kelliher  led  UMass  on  a  72- 
yard  drive  with  time  running  out. 

On  a  last-ditch  fourth-and-15  play  from 
the  Wildcat  27,  Fred  pitched  a  strike  to 
halfback  Bob  Wolfe  at  the  five.  The  Min- 
utemen,  who  had  gotten  nothing  but  bruises 
on  their  rushing  attempts  all  game,  took 
two  pro  forma  cracks  at  the  Villanova  de- 
fensive line  for  no  gain.  MacPherson  hesi- 
tated to  use  the  play  called  for  by  assistant 
coach  Bob  Lord,  watching  from  the  press 
box.  But  he  sent  it  in  to  Kelliher,  and  the 
prescribed  pass  to  tight  end  Bill  Wolfe  was 
right  on.  UMass  was  thus  down  by  one, 
20-19,  and  unless  you're  Ara  Parseghian 
you  had  best  go  for  the  two-point  conver- 


sion in  this  situation  if  you  value  your 
hubcaps.  Mac  disdained  the  tie,  naturally, 
and  rather  than  tamper  with  success  he 
ordered  the  same  play  for  the  conversion. 
The  Villanova  plugger  (strong-side  line- 
backer) again  let  Bill  loose  for  a  moment, 
and  his  catch  gave  UMass  a  21-20  lead 
with  1:21  to  go. 

Villanova's  efforts  to  gain  field-goal  posi- 
tion for  its  capable  kicker,  Dennis  Griggs, 
were  thwarted  by  linebacker  Dennis  Kier- 
nan,  who  caught  quarterback  Bill  Hatty  for 
a  loss  and  broke  up  a  pass  with  deep  cover- 
age on  the  next  play.  So  Villanova,  whose 
play  book  was  anointed  by  St.  Augustine, 
had  been  foiled  by  coach  (ulp)  Lord. 
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The  Wildcats  had  lost,  24-6,  the  previous 
veek  to  Ole  Miss.  "There  were  36,000 
lans  in  Jackson,"  said  a  Villanova  man, 
I'and  every  one  of  them  was  waving  a  Con- 
ederate  flag."  Easier  pickings  were  expected 
it  Ole  Mass,  especially  after  Ed  Farmer,  a 
Mercury  Morris  in  disguise,  bolted  79  yards 
or  a  Wildcat  touchdown  in  the  first  quar- 
er.  Until  the  final  flurry,  the  Minutemen 
unning  backs  looked  slow  enough  to  qual- 
fy  as  Hourmen,  netting  an  embarrassing  31 
'ards  on  the  ground.  Tim  Berra  drew  the 
)est  reading  on  the  decibel  meter  by  racing 
'3  yards  with  the  second  half  kickoff,  no 
loubt  chanting,  "Let's  go,  Mets,"  with  each 
I  jiassing  hashmark. 


Earlier,  Tim  had  taken  a  five-yard  scoring 
pass  from  Pennington  after  beating  highly- 
touted  cornerback  Frank  Polito.  In  a  two- 
color  folder  devoted  to  Polito's  All-America 
candidacy,  the  Villanova  publicity  people 
had  quoted  several  opposing  coaches  to  the 
effect  that  Frankie  was  the  best  defensive 
back  since  the  invention  of  the  rebuilding 
season.  Polito,  of  course,  is  an  outstanding 
back  regardless  of  the  money  Villanova 
wastes  on  trumpeting  that  truth. 

As  far  as  UMass'  own  horn  section  is 
concerned,  this  was  a,  well,  banner  season. 
Promo  director  Vic  Fusia  conducted  the 
season-ticket  drive  on  land  (billboards  and 
newspapers),  in  the  air  (radio  and  two  air- 


planes with  banners  before  the  opening 
game),  and  was  presumed  to  be  working  on 
all  the  ships  at  sea.  The  result  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  season-ticket  sales,  and 
the  football  program  was  pregnant  with 
new  ads.  A  record  crowd  of  18,000  watched 
the  Holy  Cross  debacle. 

While  the  ticket  campaign  was  being  re- 
vitalized, the  Marching  Band  was  rescued 
from  fiscal  oblivion  by  the  godfathers  of 
Whitmore.  The  administration  anteed  up 
two-thirds  of  the  band's  roughly  $16,000 
budget  after  surprisingly  scanty  support 
was  forthcoming  from  the  athletic  depart- 
ment. Tweaking  their  benefactors  during 
the  Villanova  halftime,  the  music  makers 
formed  the  image  of  a  car  trying  to  park  on 
campus,  to  the  tune  of  "Mission :  Impossi- 
ble." When  a  real  live  campus  cop  placed  a 
ticket  on  its  windshield,  the  car  advanced 
as  if  to  chase  him  out  of  the  stadium. 

The  future  of  the  band  was  not  the  only 
thing  in  doubt  after  the  Boardwalk  Bowl. 
The  expected  football  recruiting  windfall 
did  not  materialize.  Although  the  recruiting 
was  generally  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
bowl  and  the  B.C.  win,  MacPherson  was 
unhappy  over  the  seven  instances  in  which 
his  staff  matched  wits  and  scholarship  of- 
fers with  B.C.  The  names  were  Jim  O'Brien, 
Tom  Lynch,  Kevin  Cunniff,  Joe  Pendergast, 
Bob  Thayer,  Bob  Watts  and  Brian  Murdock. 
We  lost  all  seven. 

"They  offer  them  a  plane  trip  to  New 
Orleans,"  said  MacPherson,  "and  we  offer 
them  a  bus  ride  to  Orono." 

If  UMass  cannot  match  Boston  College 
in  the  battle  for  talent,  what  are  the  chances 
that  it  will  ever  again  play  on  even  terms 
with  the  Eagles?  Mac  approaches  the  ques- 
tion from  an  angle :  "The  thing  is,  they  may 
have  all  this  great  talent  up  and  down  their 
bench,  but  they  can  only  put  11  players 
on  the  field  at  one  time.  We  can't  afford 
injuries  when  we  play  them,  but  we  can 
play  them  even  up." 

So  when  the  Minutemen  take  on  the  re- 
venge-crazed Eagles  at  Chestnut  Hill  on 
November  24,  the  strategy  will  be  simple: 
avoid  injuries,  make  few  mistakes,  and. 
Lord  knows,  hope  the  tight  end  is  open. 
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Fish  or  cut  bait 


Not  all  athletic  ventures  are  down  to  earth. 
In  fact,  one  in  which  UMass  has  consist- 
ently excelled  is  literally  at  sea — off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  inviting  names 
like  Jocko  Ridge,  Soldiers  Rip  and  Cleo- 
patra Shoal  mark  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
Here  Canadian  and  U.S.  teams  compete  for 
three  days  each  summer  in  the  Intercol- 
legiate Game  Fish  Seminar  and  Fishing 
Match.  At  the  eighteenth  annual  meet  last 
August,  the  University  took  highest  honors 
by  winning  the  Hulman  Cup,  awarded  to 
the  team  with  the  most  pounds  caught. 

The  coach,  Tunner  Brosky  of  the  physical 
education  department,  does  not  embrace  the 
Vince  Lombardi  credo  that  winning  is 
everything.  Although  he  will  proudly  dis- 
play the  magnificence  of  the  Hulman  Cup, 
he  says  the  competitive  aspect  is  secondary : 
"Winning  implies  a  loser,  but  there's  no 
way  in  hell  a  kid  who  goes  up  there  is  a 
loser.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  best  single  ex- 
perience a  student  can  have  here.  But  maybe 
I'm  biased  by  the  fact  that  it's  the  best 
single  experience  /  have  here." 

Since  each  team  has  only  five  partici- 
pants, Brosky  does  not  let  any  student 
compete  more  than  once  and  actively  looks 
for  recruits  among  men  and  women  who 
have  never  fished  before.  The  necessary 
skills  can  be  easily  taught,  he  says,  and  he 
tries  to  select  a  congenial  and  enthusiastic 
team.  Stamina  is  important  too,  since  a 
typical  day  begins  at  4  a.m.  and  ends  at 
10  p.m.,  with  fishing  in  the  daylight  hours 
followed  by  seminars  (everything  from 
"How  to  make  saltwater  tackle"  to  "Nuclear 
power  plant  pollution")  at  night. 

If  the  giant  blue  fin  tuna  aren't  cooper- 
ating (they  average  550  lbs.),  the  teams 
resort  to  bottom  fishing  for  haddock,  hali- 
but, cod  and  pollock.  This  year  the  largest 
fish,  a  37  lb.  cod,  was  taken  by  Blake  Keedy, 
a  UMass  sophomore. 

Yale  directs  the  competition  (a  Yale 


ichthyologist  was  the  original  founder)  and 
the  other  U.S.  competitors  have  traditionally 
been  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Princeton  and 
UMass.  The  University,  which  has  won 
more  Hulman  Cups  than  any  other  partici- 
pant, found  itself  in  such  exalted  company 
thanks  to  the  Intercollegiate  Fly  and  Bait 
Casting  Competition  which  UMass  had 
sponsored  for  many  years  and  to  which 
Yale  was  invited.  KSG 


Keedy  and  cod 


International  intrigue 
for  amateurs 


One  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  subsiding 
rivalry  between  Russia  and  America  is  the 
heated  competition  between  the  two  in  in- 
ternational amateur  sports.  This  summer, 
the  single-minded  desire  of  the  Russians  to 
beat  America  in  athletics,  coupled  with  the 
annual  fight  for  domination  among  our  col- 
legiate athletic  organizations,  combined  to 
give  the  Soviets  a  controversial  victory  in 
the  World  University  Games  held  in  Mos- 
cow. Two  of  the  casualties  were  University 
sprinter  Kathie  Lawson  and  gymnast  Anne 
Vexler. 

For  members  of  the  American  track  and 
field  team,  problems  began  when  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  (AAU)  decided  not  to 
clear  a  spot  on  its  schedules  for  the  Games. 
The  action  was  part  of  a  running  feud 
between  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA  for  con- 
trol over  American  collegiate  sports.  The 
AAU  felt  that  the  American  organizing 
branch  of  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Sports,  the  United  States  Col- 
legiate Sports  Council  (USCSC),  was  domi- 
nated by  the  NCAA  and  so  refused  to  co- 
operate. As  a  result,  most  of  the  members 
of  the  track  and  field  team  were  just  wrap- 
ping up  the  season  with  strenuous  European 
tours  when  the  Games  began.  For  Kathie 
Lawson,  this  meant  flying  home  from 
Europe  for  three  days  and  then  hopping  on 
a  plane  for  a  24-hour  flight  to  Moscow. 

Anne  Vexler's  problem  was  just  the  op- 
posite. For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  wom- 
en's gymnastic  team  was  cut  from  six  to 
four,  and  as  Anne  was  number  five,  she 
was  cut.  Although  the  team  was  later  ex- 
panded to  five,  Anne  had  to  be  content 
with  an  alternate  spot.  Her  sole  perform- 
ance in  Moscow  consisted  of  floor  and  beam 
exercises  before  judges  who  were  practicing 
scoring. 

The  American  team  arrived  in  Moscow 
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counting  heavily  on  three  days  of  practice 
prior  to  the  opening  ceremonies.  The  Rus- 
sian sports  council,  however,  had  lost  the 
credentials  for  200  of  the  team  members, 
although  the  records  had  been  sent  in 
duplicate  and  with  all  possible  safeguards. 
Those  without  credentials  were  confined  to 
the  dormitories  at  Moscow  University  until 
the  papers  could  be  duplicated.  After  three 
days  of  frantic  work  by  the  USCSC  admin- 
istrators, the  Russians  suddenly  stumbled 
across  the  lost  credentials.  When  competi- 
tion began  the  next  day,  the  American 
team  went  in  without  preparation. 

The  results  were  disastrous.  The  gleeful 
Russians  dominated  nearly  every  event, 
ailing  up  scores  of  medals.  No  other  team 
:ame  close.  Kathie  Lawson  was  eliminated 
early  in  the  100-meter  competition,  and 
:he  women's  relay  team  which  she  anchored 
:ame  in  sixth  out  of  six. 

According  to  Carol  Oglesby,  University 
Dhysical  education  professor  and  an  admin- 
strator  in  the  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  for  Women,  such  defeats  don't 
leserve  the  bad  press  they  get  in  this  coun- 
:ry.  She  feels  that  it's  probably  best  "to  for- 
get the  idea  of  being  the  premiere  country 
n  every  sport,"  especially  since  the  Rus- 
sians prepare  so  heavily  for  these  meets. 

It  will  be  hard,  though,  for  Americans 
o  forget  the  great  sports  duels  with  the 
Russians  that  often  ended  in  American 
'ictory.  As  Ms.  Oglesby  points  out,  "No- 
)ody  likes  a  backyard  handball  game  when 
me  person  wins  18  out  of  20  points."  WH 


Scoreboard  & 
Schedule 


As  we  went  to  press,  only  three  football 
scores  were  available.  The  Minutemen  lost 
to  Holy  Cross  28-30  and  beat  Villanova 
21-20  and  Maine  20-0.  Complete  varsity 
results  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


Women's  Varsity 

FIELD  HOCKEY 
September  27,  Keene  State 
October  1,  Mount  Holyoke 
October  4,  Bridgewater 
October  15,  Springfield 
October  18,  at  Worcester  State 
October  23,  at  Southern  Connecticut 
October  25,  at  Smith 

October  27  &  28,  Northeast  College  Tour- 
nament, at  URI 

TENNIS 

September  26,  Smith 

October  2,  Mount  Holyoke 

October  11,  at  Westfield  State 

October  15,  Springfield 

October  18,  Southern  Connecticut 

October  19  &  20,  New  England  Tennis 

Tournament,  in  New  Haven 
October  23,  at  Williams 
October  25,  Central  Connecticut  State 

VOLLEYBALL 
October  10,  Westfield  State 
October  25,  at  Springfield 
October  29,  Southern  Connecticut  &  Bridge- 
water  State 
November  6,  North  Adams  State 
November  8,  at  Smith 
November  13,  at  AIC 


Men's  Varsity 

FOOTBALL 

September  8,  Holy  Cross 
September  15,  Villanova 
September  22,  Maine 
September  29,  at  Harvard 
October  6,  at  Rutgers 
October  13,  at  Boston  University 
October  20,  Rhode  Island 
October  27,  at  Connecticut 
November  3,  Vermont 
November  17,  at  New  Hampshire 
November  24,  at  Boston  College 

SOCCER 

September  25,  Boston  College 

September  29,  at  Maine 

October  6,  at  WPI 

October  13,  at  Boston  University 

October  20,  Rhode  Island 

October  25,  Tufts 

October  27,  at  Connecticut 

November  3,  Vermont 

November  7,  at  Springfield  ' 

November  10,  at  New  Hampshire 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

September  29,  at  Boston  College 

October  2,  Harvard-Providence,  in  Boston 

October  6,  Northeastern-St.  John's,  in  NYC 

October  13,  Connecticut 

October  16,  Rhode  Island 

October  20,  New  Hampshire 

October  23,  at  Springfield 

October  27,  Yankee  Conference,  in  Dur- 
ham, N.H. 

November  1,  Central  Connecticut-Holy 
Cross,  in  Worcester 

November  5,  New  Englands,  in  Boston 

November  12,  ICAAAA,  in  NYC 
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The  Classes  Report 


1911 

Albert  R.  ]enks  organized  the  Class  reunion 
in  Amherst  last  June.  Arthur  Conant,  Fred 
McLaughlin,  Arnold  Bentley,  E.  Norton 
"Goldie"  Davis,  and  Edgar  M.  Brown  were 
present,  and  all  agreed  it  was  a  fine  turnout 
for  the  62nd  anniversary. 

1914 

Stuart  B.  Foster  was  present  for  the  unveiling 
of  a  portrait  of  himself,  the  gift  of  many  for- 
mer students,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Framingham  (Mass.)  State  College  alumni  as- 
sociation. The  portrait  hangs  in  Foster  Hall,  a 
home  economics  building.  Mr.  Foster  writes, 
"Incidentally,  there  are  now  five  public  build- 
ings named  for  members  of  1914 — not  bad  for 
a  small  Mass  Aggie  class." 

1922 

]ack  Lockhart,  who  has  retired  from  the  tourist 
business  on  Cape  Cod,  is  designing  silver  jew- 
elry in  Bradenton,  Fla. 

The  Thirties 

Henry  W.  Jensen  '30  retired  as  dean  of  Warren 
Wilson  College,  Swannanoa,  N.C.,  in  July 
1973,  after  40  years  at  the  college,  31  of  them 
as  dean.  In  recognition  of  his  extraordinary 
service  to  the  institution,  the  college  has  named 
its  new  humanities  and  social  science  center 
for  Dr.  Jensen. 

Amedeo  Bondi  '37C  has  been  named  dean  of 
the  graduate  school  at  Hahnemann  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  T.  Clapp  '38  retired  from  the  U.S. 
National  Weather  Service  last  June  after  32 
years  of  government  service.  His  last  position 
was  aviation  forecaster  at  the  weather  fore- 
cast office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Forties 

Virginia  L.  Colby  '40  is  a  fourth  grade  teacher 
in  Belmont,  N.H.  It  was  her  class  which,  two 
years  ago,  discovered  that  Mt.  Pierce,  named 


after  the  only  U.S.  President  to  come  from 
New  Hampshire,  had  been  omitted  from  offi- 
cial state  maps.  The  omission  has  been  cor- 
rected. 

Robert  D.  Firestone  '41  has  completed  four 
years  as  chief  of  dental  service  at  the  Hol- 
yoke  (Mass.)  Hospital. 

Talcott  W.  Edminster  '42,  administrator  of 
the  USDA  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  has  received  the  USDA's 
highest  citation,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

Taylor  A.  Steeves  '47  was  elected  to  alumni 
membership  in  the  UMass  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  May  1973.  He  is  professor  of  botany 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan;  he  edits 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Botanical  Gazette 
and  is  co-author  of  Botany,  a  well  known 
botany  textbook  now  in  its  fifth  edition. 

1950 

William  S.  Barron  is  employed  by  Spectrum 
Communications,  a  Springfield  (Mass.)  cable 
TV  firm. 

Robert  Bulcock  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  area  office.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Elizabeth  Skahill. 

Lois  Rubin  Feldman  is  supervisor  of  volun- 
teers for  the  Worcester  County  Center  for  the 
Blind.  She  and  her  husband  Albert  have  three 
children:  Lynn,  18;  Curtis,  15;  and  Andy,  10. 

Gilbert  E.  Perkins  is  manager  of  the  Fabri- 
cation Customer  Center  project  of  Texas  In- 
struments, Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

1951 

David  Z.  Tavel,  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Toledo  (Ohio),  recently  relin- 
quished the  chairmanship  of  the  educational 
foundations  department  there  and  spent  part 
of  a  sabbatical  leave  studying  educational 
practices  in  South  America. 

1952 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Miner  'G  has  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  after  44  years. 
On  June  20,  1973,  he  was  presented  the  Signal 
Service  Award  of  the  American  Meat  Science 
Association  for  his  outstanding  career-long 
contributions  to  the  field  of  meat  science. 

John  G.  Reed,  Jr.  has  been  promoted  to  sen- 
ior vice-president  at  Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  His  wife  is  the  former  Dorothy 
Curran  '53. 


1953 

If.  Col.  Alan  B.  Carter  has  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  after  more  than  20  years  of 
service,  including  a  tour  of  combat  duty  in 
Viet  Nam. 

Daniel  Rosenfield  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  nutrition  planning  at  Miles  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

1954 

Arthur  Asa  Berger  has  two  more  books  due  to 
appear  shortly:  About  Man:  An  Introduction 
to  Anthropology  (Pflaum/Standard)  and  The 
Comic-Stripped  American  (Walker  and  Co.). 
He  is  on  sabbatical  in  England  for  1973-74, 
doing  research  on  English  popular  culture, 
pubs  and  clubs,  and  the  like.  He  writes, 
"Greetings  from  afar  on  the  occasion  of  the 
20th  class  reunion." 

George  DeMello  is  associate  professor  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  where  he  has  taught  syntax 
lexicology  and  phonology  for  the  past  six 
years.  His  book,  Espanol  Moderno,  will  be 
published  in  1974  by  Harper  and  Rowe. 

James  T.  Stamas  has  been  named  vice-presi-' 
dent  and  director  of  personnel  and  administra-i 
tion  for  Dunfey  Family  Hotels  and  Motor  Innsi 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Barbara  Ryan. 

1955 

John  M.  Gallagher  was  a  member  of  the  in- 
structional staff  at  the  Gary  Dineen  Hockey 
School  in  West  Springfield  (Mass.)  this  past 
summer.  He  is  a  guidance  counselor  and  var- 
sity hockey  coach  at  Amherst  Regional  High 
School. 

Ronald  Gottesman  is  professor  of  English 
and  humanities  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Parkside.  Within  the  past  few  months  he 
has  had  three  books  published:  Upton  Sinclair 
An  Annotated  Checklist;  The  Literary  Manu- 
scripts of  Upton  Sinclair:  and,  with  Harry  M. 
Geduld,  An  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Film 
Terms.  He  is  also  general  editor  of  a  series 
of  five  volumes,  Filmguide  Series,  which  have 
just  been  published.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Valerie  Kruszyna  '56. 

1956 

Valerie  Kruszyna  Gottesman  is  a  supervisor  ol 
elementary  school  practice  teachers  and  teach- 
ing interns  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
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Parkside.  Her  husband  is  Ronald  '55. 

Louis  J.  Neusner  has  been  named  vice-presi- 
dent of  operations  of  the  Red  Cross  Shoe  Di- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Shoe  Corp.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily live  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Pollock  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  trust  officer  of  B.  M.  C.  Durfee 
Trust  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mary  Dunlavy  Price  lives  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  with  her  husband  Richard  '58  and  their 
Four  children. 

[957 

'ohn  F.  Welch  has  been  promoted  to  vice- 
jresident  and  group  executive  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.'s  components  and  materials  group, 
'ittsfield,  Mass.  At  37,  he  is  the  youngest  and 
'astest-rising  executive  in  GE's  history. 

Carolann  Wood  was  appointed  dean  of  aca- 
lemic  affairs  at  Northampton  Junior  College 
)efore  the  school  was  forced  to  discontinue 
)perations  due  to  lack  of  funds.  She  had  been 
in  English  instructor  and  chairman  of  the 
iberal  arts  department  there  for  11  years. 

958 

Aichael  F.  Bader  has  been  named  national 
ield  sales  manager  for  Morgan  Adhesives 
lo.'s  consumer  division.  He  is  married  to  the 
ormer  Marsha  Miller;  the  couple  has  three 
hildren. 

Norma  Morlock  Cosby  is  a  social  worker  in 
;hild  Welfare  Services  in  San  Bernardino, 
"alif.,  where  she  lives  with  her  husband 
acob  and  their  three  children:  Robbin,  14; 
Valerie,  11,  and  Mark,  6. 

Henry  P.  Montminy,  ]r.  has  been  promoted 
3  director  of  plant  operations  for  Mrs.  Smith's 
'ie  Co.,  Pottstown,  Penna.  He  and  his  wife, 
he  former  Janet  Manning  '59,  have  four  chil- 
ren:  H.  Peter  III,  12;  Thomas,  11;  Deborah, 
0;  and  Patricia,  6. 

I  Richard  M.  Price  is  manager  of  the  Eastman 
todak  Co.'s  West  Coast  Engineering  Office.  He 
Ind  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Frances  Dun- 
ny  '56,  live  in  Palo  Alto,  Cahf.,  with  their 
our  children. 

959 

'-idy  Fleischer  Cass  and  Ri'fa  Capalupo  Conti 
ave  agreed  to  co-chair  the  Class  reunion  next 
line.  Anyone  interested  in  helping  plan  this 
vent  should  write  Judy  at  213  Eaton  Road, 
ramingham,  Mass.  01701. 


Janet  Manning  Montminy  lives  in  Potts- 
town, Penna.,  with  her  husband  Henry  '58 
and  their  four  children:  H.  Peter  III,  12; 
Thomas,  11;  Deborah,  10;  and  Patricia,  6. 

Alan  Riley  is  a  news  producer  for  WCVB- 
TV,  Boston.  He  was  formerly  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate 
Board.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Judy  Elli- 
son '60,  live  in  Reading  with  their  two  chil- 
dren. 

I960 

David  Jayes  has  been  promoted  to  marketing 
manager  of  Duolite  Ion  Exchange  Resins  in 
the  Sanilac  Systems  for  Diamond  Shamrock 
Chemical  Co.  He  resides  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
with  his  wife  Liz  and  their  two  sons. 

Judy  Ellison  Riley  lives  in  Reading,  Mass., 
with  her  husband,  Alan  Riley  '59,  and  their 
two  children. 

Harold  C.  Wilson  is  a  teacher  in  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  public  schools.  He  has  writ- 
ten an  article,  "Gosnold's  Elizabeth's  Isle: 
Cuttyhunk  or  Naushon?",  which  appeared  in 
The  American  Neptune  in  1973. 

I96I 

Laurence  Pringle  'C  has  published  his  third 
book  for  children.  Follow  a  Fisher,  in  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell's  Let's-Read-and-Find-Out  Science 
Book  Series. 

Paul  M.  Wassarman  is  assistant  professor  of 
biological  chemistry  at  Harvard  Medical 
School.  His  wife  is  the  former  Ellen  Kaye  '65. 

1962 

William  H.  Abbott,  a  chemical  engineer  with 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Laboratories  of  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  was  recently  honored  by 
Battelle  for  his  invention  of  a  novel,  low-cost 
precious  metal  gold  alloy  for  electrical  con- 
tacts. He  is  married  to  the  former  Carolyn 
Robbins. 

Dr.  Paul  X.  Bellini  is  professor  of  engineer- 
ing in  the  William  Rayen  School  of  Engineer- 
ing at  Youngstown  (Ohio)  State  University. 

James  Flagg  is  a  professor  at  Boston  College. 
In  May  1973  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
history  from  Boston  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Arthur  Kilbourn  is  employed  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Service  in  Riverhead,  N.Y.  He  lives 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Martha  Venti  '67, 
and  their  two  sons  in  Hampton  Bays. 


John  J.  Mahan  has  been  appointed  controller 
of  the  Gillette  Co.'s  Safety  Razor  Division.  He, 
his  wife,  the  former  Joyce  Zink,  and  their  five 
children  reside  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  after 
having  spent  the  past  two  years  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  where  John  was  controller  of  a 
Gillette  subsidiary. 

Elizabeth  Murphy  was  awarded  a  master's 
degree  in  liberal  studies  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  June  1973. 

Charles  J.  Paydos  has  been  advanced  to  ac- 
tuary and  director,  corporate  planning,  at 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Carrie  Sherriff  is  a  real  estate  salesperson 
in  Marin  County,  Calif. 

Augustine  Silveira,  Jr.  'C,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at 
the  State  University  College  at  Oswego  (N.Y.), 
received  the  alumni  personal  achievement 
award  from  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Uni- 
versity, North  Dartmouth,  in  May  1973.  He 
earned  his  B.S.  degree  there. 

James  G.  Wellspeak  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  engineering  and  a  director 
of  Clark- Aiken  Co.,  Lee,  Mass. 

Arthur  H.  Winer  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sociate professor  of  art  at  Marietta  (Ohio) 
College. 

1963 

Charles  W.  Donovan,  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  and  manager  of  The  Bank  of 
California's  international  department  in  Seat- 
tle. He  and  his  wife  Ellen  live  in  Bellevue, 
Wash. 

William  E.  Graves  earned  an  M.S.  in  1965 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  1967  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  both  in  the  field  of  endocrinology 
and  reproductive  physiology.  He  is  currently 
associate  professor  of  zoology  at  the  State 
University  College  of  Environmental  Science 
and  Forestry  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Bill  and  his 
wife  Linda  have  three  children:  Bill,  Jr.,  12; 
Kelly  Lyn,  9;  and  Brian,  8. 

Peter  L.  Masnik,  an  attorney,  was  reelected 
to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  22nd  Worcester  District  in  Novem- 
ber, 1972. 

Lee  R.  Sanborn,  Jr.  is  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  Selected  Executive,  Inc.,  a  firm 
specializing  in  the  placement  of  minority  and 
female  professional  help. 

Thomas  C.  Simons  was  reelected  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  last 
November.  An  attorney,  he  lives  in  Montague 
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Opportunity  in  a 
time  of  trial 


STANLEY  BACH 


In  what  now  seems  like  a  time  long  past,  resi- 
dents of  Washington,  D.C.,  thought  of  the 
Watergate  as  an  unimposing  bandshell  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  where  military 
bands  gave  summer  concerts  to  the  bass  ac- 
companiment of  low-flying  jets  roaring  in  and 
out  of  National  Airport. 

From  this  parochial  and  now  nostalgically 
quaint  beginning,  Watergate  has  passed  into 
the  national  vocabulary.  First,  it  was  an  im- 
posing new  complex  of  apartments  and  offices 
— the  site  for  high-rise  hauteur  in  Washington 
society.  Now  it  has  become  the  summary 
catchword  for  a  complex  of  political  machina- 
tions slowly  being  revealed  through  an  inexor- 
able though  tedious  unravelling  of  character 
and  circumstance. 

For  most  of  the  people  who  have  become 
entangled  in  this  web,  1973  has  been  a  time 
of  trial,  both  literally  and  figuratively.  Even 
the  members  of  the  Senate's  Select  Committee 
undoubtedly  realize  that  their  own  political 
futures  will  be  shaped  by  their  reactions  to  the 
constant  glare  of  television  exposure.  For  a 
few  others,  though,  Watergate  is  providing  a 
unique  opportunity  for  personal  and  profes- 
sional development,  and  for  understanding  the 
often  convoluted  world  of  Washington  and  its 
politics. 

One  of  these  fortunate  few  is  Nick  Akerman, 
a  1969  UMass  graduate,  who  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution 
Force  no  more  than  a  year  after  graduating 
from  Harvard  Law  School.  At  Harvard,  Nick 
had  studied  criminal  law  with  James  Voren- 
berg,  now  Special  Assistant  to  Archibald  Cox. 
It  was  through  this  association  that  Nick  be- 
came involved  with  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion. 

As  Nick  recalls,  "I  wrote  to  Cox  when  he 
was  appointed  Special  Prosecutor.  Not  long 
afterward,  I  received  a  call  just  before  mid- 
night asking  when  I  could  start  work.  Within 
48  hours,  I  had  left  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


mission to  begin  working  on  Watergate.  And 
it  sometimes  seems  that  I've  been  working  on 
it  for  24  hours  of  every  day  ever  since." 

When  Nick  joined  the  Watergate  staff,  it 
included  only  a  handful  of  people,  but  the 
investigation  began  immediately.  "When  I  ar- 
rived, there  was  a  sense  of  urgency  about  our 
work,  a  need  to  get  started  right  away,"  he 
says.  Now  the  Special  Prosecution  Force  in- 
cludes more  than  30  lawyers  divided  into 
five  investigative  task  forces — on  the  "Plumb- 
ers" operation,  campaign  contributions,  politi- 
cal espionage,  ITT,  and  the  Watergate  break-in 
itself. 

Nick's  primary  responsibility  is  with  the 
first  of  these  task  forces,  investigating  the 
burglary  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist,  al- 
legations of  FBI  and  CIA  involvement,  and 
an  array  of  other  charges  of  government  power 
misused  and  abused.  The  work  of  the  Special 
Prosecution  Force  is  kept  secret  behind  a  wall 
of  security  guards,  TV  monitors,  identification 
badges,  blackout  curtains,  and  special  "burn 
bags"  for  trash.  Nick  says,  "I  sometimes  feel 
I'm  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  Perry 
Mason  and  James  Bond.  But  the  secrecy  sur- 
rounding our  work  is  essential  to  insure  that 
we  will  be  as  thorough  and  objective  as  pos- 
sible." 

At  the  age  of  26,  Nick  may  be  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Special  Prosecution  Force. 
"When  I  have  a  moment  to  sit  back  and  think 
about  what  I'm  doing,  I  want  to  pinch  myself 
to  be  sure  this  is  all  really  happening,"  he 
says.  "When  I  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  last 
December,  I  certainly  never  imagined  that  I 
would  have  such  an  opportunity  and  respon- 


sibility less  than  a  year  later.  I  can't  imagine 
any  work  more  exciting  or  more  important. 
Maybe  I  should  worry  about  where  I  go  from  i 
here;  almost  anything  else  will  be  anti-climac-i 
tic." 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  notoriety  of 
Watergate,  Nick  is  acutely  aware  of  the  his- 
torical importance  of  his  work :  "Certainly  it's; 
important  for  us  to  secure  indictments  and 
convictions  when  the  evidence  is  compelling. 
But  we  will  also  be  setting  important  legal 
precedents,  and  perhaps  devising  ways  to  pre-^ 
vent  a  repetition  of  incidents  such  as  these." 

In  thinking  back  to  his  undergraduate  days  ^ 
at  UMass,  Nick  is  quick  to  point  out  the  value 
of  his  training  in  political  science :  "The  hon-  • 
ors  thesis  I  did  under  the  guidance  of  Profes- 
sors Sulzner,  Mileur  and  Friedman  was  an  in- 
valuable experience  in  learning  how  to  do 
research  of  any  kind.  And  Dean  Alfange  was 
the  finest  teacher  I  had  during  my  four  years 
in  college.  His  course  on  'Civil  Liberties'  has 
made  me  intensely  aware  of  the  importance  o) 
my  work  with  the  Special  Prosecutor." 

Watergate  has  become  many  things  for 
many  people — a  scandal,  a  tragedy,  a  crusade, 
or  a  witch-hunt.  For  Nick  Akerman,  it  is  a 
rare  chance  to  use  and  develop  his  legal  tal- 
ents in  a  case  of  critical  importance  to  us  all. 
"Very  few  people  ever  have  such  an  extraordi 
nary  opportunity,"  he  says,  "and  I'm  very 
grateful  that  I  happened  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time." 

Stan  Bach,  an  assistant  professor  of  political 
science,  just  completed  a  year  as  a  Congres- 
sional Fellow. 
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md  was  recently  appointed  assistant  Repub- 
ican  Whip  of  the  Massachusetts  House. 

1964 

jabrielle  Blum  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
idvanced  study  from  Wesleyan  University  in 
une. 

John  E.  Burke  has  been  named  dean  of  ad- 
nissions  at  Grahm  Junior  College  in  Boston. 

Robert  Ducharme  is  assistant  professor  of 
lath  at  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio, 
le  earned  his  master's  degree  in  1968  from 
.owell  Technological  Institute  and  his  doc- 
arate  in  math  education  from  Florida  State 
fniversity,  Tallahassee,  in  June  1973.  He  and 
is  wife,  the  former  Carol  Ann  Sullivan  '65, 
ave  two  children:  Sean,  3,  and  Kristin,  6 
lonths. 

Philip  W.  Nason,  after  eight  years  in  Butte, 
lont.,  has  terminated  his  job  with  Anaconda 
opper  Co.  and  is  now  a  geologist  with  Con- 
nental  Oil  Co.,  Minerals  Division,  in  Flor- 
nce,  Ariz.  His  wife,  the  former  Barbara 
Jelsh,  earned  her  secondary  teaching  certifi- 
ate  in  Montana  and  plans  to  teach  in  the 
kicson  school  system.  The  Nasons  are  parents 
i  four-year-old  twin  boys. 

Stephen  L.  Silverman  is  a  manager  of  prod- 
:t  assurance  with  IBM  in  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

is  wife  is  the  former  Mary  Cruikshank  '65. 

Julianne  Buraczynski  Wanat  received  a  mas- 

r's  degree  in  liberal  studies  from  Wesleyan 
niversity  in  June  1973. 


)65 


lis  Skolnick  Ben-David  is  teaching  English  as 
second  language  to  students  in  grades  5-8  in 

:  rusalem,  Israel. 

:   Neil  H.  Blatte  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
oduct  manager,  new  bread  products,  at  ITT 
ontinental  Baking  Co.  in  Rye,  N.Y.  He  and 
Is  wife,  the  former  Ritchie  Weinberg,  live  in 
iDrwalk,  Conn.,  with  their  two  children,  Eric 

;:  id  Pamela. 
\Peter  W.  Brown  has  been  appointed  assist- 
t  controller  of  the  Insilco  Corp.,  Meriden, 
)nn. 

i:  |7flne  Taylor  Dole  is  a  second  grade  teacher 
'Philmont,  N.Y.  She  and  her  husband  Alan 
ve  lived  in  Chatham,  N.Y.,  for  the  past 
ven  years. 

Carol  Sullivan  Ducharme  received  a  master's 
'  gree  in  math  education  from  Florida  State 
liiversity,  Tallahassee,  in  1972.  She  is  married 
I  Robert  '64;  the  couple  has  two  children: 


Sean,  3,  and  Kristin,  6  months. 

Edward  Hanson,  a  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant in  Texas,  is  employed  by  the  Carter  Oil 
Co.,  an  Exxon  Corp.  subsidiary,  in  Houston. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Faith  "Gay" 
Henry. 

Miguel  A.  Hnatow  is  assistant  professor  of 
chemical  engineering  at  New  York  University 
and  is  joining  the  faculty  of  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  New  York.  He  resides  in  Verona,  N.J., 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Maureen  Fitzgerald 
'66,  and  their  children:  Michael  Fitzgerald, 
3,  and  Katelyn  Ann,  2. 

Susan  Bonelli  Magee  is  project  manager.  In- 
dividual Systems  Support  Department,  at  Mass 
Mutual. 

Patricia  Gully  Peoples  received  an  M.A.  in 
education  from  Chapman  College,  Orange, 
Calif.,  in  February  1973.  She  is  married  to 
Robert  J.  Peoples  '66. 

Mary  Cruikshank  Silverman  is  president  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Essex  Junc- 
tion, Vt.  Her  husband  is  Stephen  '64. 

Kenneth  W.  Washburn,  associate  professor 
of  poultry  science  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
was  recently  inducted  into  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
honor  society  there. 

Peter  C.  Witherell  received  his  Ph.D.  in  en- 
tomology from  the  University  of  California/ 
Davis  in  June  1973.  He  presently  holds  a  post- 
doctoral appointment  there  and  is  studying 
honey  bee  foraging  range  and  distribution  on 
various  crops. 

1966 

John  W.  Anderson  is  assistant  chief  under- 
writer for  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
He  has  been  transferred  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Capf.  Marcus  J.  Boyle,  Jr.  has  graduated 
from  the  Air  University's  Squadron  Officer 
School  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 

Francis  A.  Fassett  has  opened  his  own  vet- 
erinary clinic  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

Arnold  J.  Gelfman  is  director  of  diagnostic 
testing  at  Brookdale  Community  College,  Lin- 
croft,  N.J. 

Richard  A.  Glaser  received  a  Master  of  Laws 
in  Taxation  degree  from  Boston  University's 
School  of  Law  in  June  1973. 

Maureen  Fitzgerald  Hnatow  and  her  hus- 
band Miguel  '65  reside  in  Verona,  N.J.  She 
taught  elementary  school  until  the  birth  of 
their  children,  Michael,  age  3,  and  Katelyn 
Ann,  age  2. 


Jeanne  Brown  Ichnowski  received  her  M.A. 
in  mathematics  from  UCLA  in  March  1969, 
and  has  only  to  complete  her  thesis  for  her 
Ph.D.  from  the  same  institution. 

Capt.  Roland  A.  Landry,  USAF,  is  an  air- 
craft maintenance  officer  stationed  at  L.  G. 
Hanscom  Field,  Mass. 

Capt.  Richard  F.  Mackey,  USAF,  was  recently 
appointed  manager  for  the  Minuteman  III  mis- 
sile test  facility  at  Hill  AFB,  Utah. 

Capf.  Edward  B.  Parks,  USAF,  has  received 
the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  and  the  Joint 
Service  Commendation  Medal  at  Lajes  Field, 
Azores.  He  and  his  wife  have  a  son,  Edward 
B.  III. 

Samuel  J.  Valera  is  personnel  manager  at 
Converse  Rubber  Co.'s  Bristol  (R.I.)  division. 

1967 

Denis  R.  Baillargeon,  M.D.,  is  a  second-year 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  in  Providence. 

Dr.  David  R.  Burnett  is  a  veterinarian  in 
Newton,  Mass.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Joanne  Rogers,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Screen 
Actors'  Guild  and  appears  in  the  Sinarest  Real 
People  commercial  which  has  run  for  almost  a 
year.  They  live  in  Needham  with  their  four 
children:  David,  age  SVa;  Peter,  age  iVi;  Dan- 
iel, age  20  months;  and  Kristin,  born  May  1. 

Joanne  Curran  Clapp  is  a  librarian  in  Con- 
way, Mass. 

Paula  Stone  DeRosier  lives  in  Bernardston, 
Mass.,  with  her  husband,  Robert  '70,  and  their 
three  children:  Robert  III,  born  September  5, 
1968;  Jeffrey,  born  December  31,  1969;  and 
Brian,  born  May  9,  1971. 

Ronald  E.  Foley  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  in  the  corporate  accounting  division 
of  the  corporate  actuarial  and  comptroller's 
department  at  The  Travelers  Insurance  Cos. 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Patricia  Ryder  '66,  have  two  children. 

Alan  P.  Hoban  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Redevelop- 
ment Authority.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Carol  J.  Bradford  '70;  the  couple  has  a  son, 
Zachary  Alan,  age  I^/l. 

Peter  R.  Hull  received  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Business  Administration  in 
May  1973. 

Martha  Venti  Kilbourn  writes  that  she  and 
her  husband,  Arthur  '62,  are  delighted  to  be 
back  on  the  East  Coast  after  spending  five 
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years  in  Iowa.  They  live  in  Hampton  Bays, 
N.Y.,  with  their  two  sons. 

Pamela  H.  Metaxas  is  a  fashion  writer  and 
editor  for  the  Springfield  Daily  News.  She  had 
been  a  reporter  for  the  Hartford  Times  for 
the  past  five  years.  She  also  graduated  from 
the  Barbizon  School  of  Modeling  in  the  spring 
of  1973. 

Alan  F.  Misener  received  a  master's  degree 
in  liberal  studies  from  Wesleyan  University  in 
June  1973.  His  wife  is  the  former  Christine 
Camandona  '65. 

Capt.  Donald  H.  Picard,  USAF,  is  a  member 
of  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command's  425th 
Munitions  Maintenance  Squadron,  which  has 
earned  the  USAF  Outstanding  Unit  Award.  He 
is  on  duty  at  Ent  AFB,  Colo. 

A.  Joseph  Ross  was  named  staff  attorney  to 
the  Brookline  (Mass.)  Rent  Control  Board  on 
May  1,  1973.  He  had  been  serving  as  staff 
investigator  to  the  Board  since  May  1972. 

Joyce  Harvey  Singleton  is  a  writer  for  James 
B.  Rendle  Associates,  an  advertising  and  pub- 
lic relations  agency  in  Maiden,  Mass. 

Catherine  Wotjkun  Smith  and  her  husband 
Scott  are  living  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  where 
both  are  on  the  corporate  staff  of  Bestline 
Products  of  Venezuela. 

Justyna  M.  Steuer  'G  has  been  appointed 
coordinator  of  foreign  languages  for  the  Ben- 
nington (Vt.)  school  system.  She  has  spent  the 
last  four  years  as  instructor  of  Spanish  and 
admissions  counselor  at  Georgian  Court  Col- 
lege, Lakewood,  N.J. 

Gayle  Jacobson  Verock  taught  sixth  grade 
from  1967  to  1971  in  Chelmsford  and  Whately, 
Mass.,  before  the  birth  of  her  son,  Frank  Paul 
III,  on  September  23,  1971. 

Judith  Chaples  Wanchek  received  a  master's 
degree  in  liberal  studies  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  June  1973. 

1968 

Linda  Epstein  Bass  is  charge  nurse  at  Deer's 
Head  State  Hospital,  Salisbury,  Md.  She  is 
married  to  Eugene  I.  Bass  '70G. 

Douglas  F.  Bidwell  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  library  science  from  the  University  of 
lUinois/Urbana  in  June  1973.  He  is  now  the 
circulation  librarian  at  the  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Robert  A.  Boucher  is  group  underwriter. 
Group  Life  and  Health  Underwriting  Depart- 
ment, at  Mass  Mutual.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  three  children  in  Chicopee. 

Richard  Comerford,  III  has  been  promoted 


to  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Robert  H.  Darling,  Jr.  is  director  of  sales- 
Japan  for  the  worldwide  Airborne  Freight 
Corp.  His  headquarters  are  in  Tokyo. 

Edwin  W.  Dyer,  HI,  Norma  Erlich,  Robert 
LaTremouille  and  Barry  R.  Weener  received 
Juris  Doctor  degrees  from  Boston  University's 
School  of  Law  in  June  1973. 

Elizabeth  A.  Freeman  is  an  elementary 
school  teacher  in  Philadelphia. 

Stefan  Hamylak  is  production  supervisor  at 
Rexnord,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Christina  Sena  Johnson  is  a  landscape  archi- 
tect with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Division  of 
Recreation,  in  San  Francisco.  She  and  her  hus- 
band Danny  have  a  daughter.  Heather,  age  3. 

Capt.  David  W.  McElwey,  USAF,  is  a  bio- 
medical engineer  stationed  at  Nakhon  Royal 
Thai  AFB,  Thailand. 

Richard  E.  Peltier  is  a  full-time  graduate 
student  working  toward  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, Boston. 

Robert  G.  Powers  was  awarded  the  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  degree  from  Harvard 
House,  a  school  of  fine  arts  in  Littleton,  Mass., 
in  June  1973. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Rappaport  is  an  orthodontist 
practicing  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Marilyn  Katz,  live  in  Aga- 
wam  with  their  one-year-old  daughter,  Jes- 
sica Sara. 

Paul  M.  Richardson  is  working  for  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Co.  in  Boston. 

Chester  S.  Weinerman,  former  Collegian 
editor-in-chief,  is  practicing  law  in  Everett, 
Mass.,  and  is  living  in  Brookline. 

1969 

Wayne  Thomas,  president  of  the  Class,  writes, 
"Believe  it  or  not,  we  are  beginning  to  plan 
for  our  5th  class  reunion  which  will  be  held 
either  in  the  spring  or  fall,  1974.  Before  mak- 
ing any  firm  plans,  we  want  to  have  input 
from  you.  For  the  last  few  years  classes  have 
met  during  Homecoming  or  another  football 
weekend  rather  than  in  the  spring.  Day  trips, 
tennis  and  golf  tournaments,  seminars,  and 
dancing  have  been  suggested  regardless  of 
the  season.  Let's  hear  from  you  regarding  your 
seasonal  activities  preference."  Wayne's  ad- 
dress is  37  Monterey  Road,  Worcester,  Mass. 
01606. 

Susan  Stovold  Alexander  is  teaching  in  the 
foods  department  at  Paul  Smiths  (N.Y.)  Col- 
lege. Her  husband  is  Charles  Alexander  '72C. 


Capt.  Harry  C.  Andrews,  USAF,  is  a  nuclear 
safety  officer  at  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 

1/Lt.  Donald  E.  Barton,  USAF,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Clark  AB  (Philippines)  hospital  staf 
which  received  prisoners  of  war  returning 
from  North  and  South  Viet  Nam.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Julie  A.  Gooch  '70. 

James  L.  Bernat  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Judy  Lenzner,  are  living  in  Dartmouth,  N.H., 
where  Jim  is  an  intern  at  the  Dartmouth  Af- 
filiated Hospitals. 

Gerard  J.  Bunick  is  completing  his  thesis  in  i 
the  field  of  protein  X-ray  crystallography  in 
the  chemistry  department  of  the  University  ofi 
Pennsylvania/Philadelphia.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Elaine  M.  Ciak,  who  received  her  M.D; 
degree  from  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  May  1973.  She  began  a  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  Hahnemann  Medical  Col-l 
lege  and  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  this  summer. 
Paul  D.  Cohen  received  his  D.M.D.  degree 
from  Tufts  Dental  School  in  June  1973. 

Susan  Parkhurst  Condap  plans  to  return 
to  school  this  year.  She  was  employed  by  the 
New  England  Telephone  Co.  for  3V2  years. 

Frederic  L.  Conway  III  received  a  Juris  Doc-( 
tor  degree  from  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  is  currently  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Capt.  Corta  C.  Etheredge,  USAF,  recently 
received  a  master's  degree  in  math  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla  under  the  Air  1 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  program. 

George  E.  Freeland  is  a  tax  law  specialist 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Sandra  1 
Lassiter,  live  in  Greenbelt,  Md.,  with  their 
four-year-old  son  Christopher. 

John  A.  Gifford  was  awarded  a  master  of 
science  degree  from  the  University  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  in  June  1973. 

James  E.  Griffin,  Jr.  'C,  a  computer  systems 
programming  officer,  has  been  promoted  to 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  on  duty  ai 
Lowry  AFB,  Colo. 

David  C.  Hodgkins  is  operating  Piedmont 
Machinery  of  Charlotte  (N.C.),  Inc.,  which  he 
started  in  1972  as  a  subsidiary  of  MacKenzie 
Machinery  Co.  of  Auburn,  Mass. 

Capt.  Ernest  R.  Jennings  has  received  the 
USAF  Commendation  Medal  at  Holloman  AF 
N.M. 

John  R.  Kelly  III  is  employed  by  a  pharma- 
ceutical company  in  Culpeper,  Va.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
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Karen  Rogers  MacNeil  has  been  teaching 
in  Avon,  Mass.,  since  1969. 

Richard  Moriariy  is  a  student  at  the  UMass 
Medical  School  in  Worcester. 

Robert  F.  Novak  received  his  D.D.S.  degree 
from  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  May  1973.  He  is  now  at  the  David 
Grant  Medical  Center,  Travis  AFB,  Calif. 

1/Lt.  John  ].  Ormond,  USAF,  is  a  weapons 
systems  officer  at  Bentwaters  RAF  Station  in 
England. 

Ronald  P.  Paquette  is  coordinator  of  profes- 
sional placement  at  the  Norton  Co.  in  Worces- 
;er. 

1/Lt.  Jon  T.  Park,  USAF,  is  a  weapons  con- 
iroller  at  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla. 

Marsha  Baron  Peck  is  an  elementary  school 
eacher  in  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Barry  P.  Pinciss  received  a  master's  degree 
:um  laude  in  business  administration  from 
Joston  University's  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  May  1973. 

Wayne  Thomas  was  named  an  "Outstanding 
/oung  Leader"  of  Worcester  County  by  a 
oanel  of  area  business,  educational,  and  politi- 
:al  leaders.  Wayne  was  so  honored  because  of 
lis  political,  church,  and  civic  activities.  He  is 
imployed  as  a  marketing  representative  for 
iBM  in  Boston. 

I  Janet  ("Jaye")  Vallely  is  a  reading  specialist 
!ti  the  Belmont  (Mass.)  school  system  and  a 
loctoral  candidate  at  Boston  University. 

Warren  E.  White  is  manager  of  Cape  Cod 
"oliseum  in  South  Yarmouth,  where  he  lives 
vith  his  wife,  the  former  Donna  Wadsworth 

n. 

Paul  A.  Wojtkowski  is  finishing  up  a  three- 
ear  stint  with  the  Peace  Corps.  He  has  been 
elping  the  people  of  Liberia  develop  their 
orest  resources. 

Donald  P.  Zingale  'G  is  assistant  professor 
f  physical  education  at  California  State  Uni- 
lersity/Sacramento.  He  completed  his  Ph.D. 
t  Ohio  State  University  in  March  1973. 

970 

\rances  Sciabarrasi  Agadakos  is  a  social 
l/orker  at  Roger  Williams  General  Hospital, 
rovidence,  R.L 

Carl  S.  Albro  received  an  M.S.  degree  in 
cean  engineering  and  a  professional  degree  of 
)cean  Engineer  from  the  joint  MIT-Woods 
[ole  Oceanographic  Institution  program  in 
leptember  '72.  He  is  now  an  ocean  engineer  in 
lie  Columbus  (Ohio)  Laboratories  of  Battelle 
lemorial  Institute.  His  wife,  the  former 


Living  in 
petrified  meringue 


From  the  outside,  the  structure  resembles 
Captain  Marvel's  moon  headquarters;  from  the 
inside,  it's  a  subterranean  grotto,  minus  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites.  The  surfaces  have  the 
texture  of  petrified  meringue,  half  the  windows 
are  in  the  roof,  and  the  furniture  extends  from 
the  walls  and  floor.  It's  as  airtight  as  a  Volks- 
wagen, and  so  well  insulated  that  it  probably 


could  be  heated  with  a  half  dozen  candles 
and  a  sterno  stove. 

Though  all  this  sounds  like  a  riddle  fit  for 
the  Sphinx,  the  answer  is  really  quite  simple. 
It  is  a  dwelling  sculpted  from  solidified  foam, 
a  new  concept  in  architecture  that  may  some- 
day make  beautiful,  low-cost  housing  a  reality. 
But  the  story  behind  the  house  is  even  more 
interesting,  for  it  was  built  by  Ann  Baker 
Hutton  '65,  who  has  been  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair since  1968. 

During  the  months  of  recuperation  from  an 
attack  of  French  polio,  she  and  her  husband 
John  became  interested  in  a  new  architectural 
concept  developed  by  Yale  professor  Felix 
Drury.  Drury's  idea  involved  sculpting  houses 
from  a  quick-hardening  foam  that  was  rela- 
tively economical,  extremely  efficient  in  con- 
serving heat,  and  so  malleable  that  only  imagi- 
nation limited  design  possibilities. 

After  two  years  of  financial  problems  and 
organizational  difficulties,  Ann,  her  brother 
Bill,  and  Sheila  Ferrini  '69  started  preparatory 
work  on  a  plot  of  land  in  Chichester,  New 
Hampshire.  They  lived  in  a  tent  near  the  site 
and  Ann  got  around  by  riding  the  tailgate  of  a 
pickup  truck.  Once  the  foundation  slab  was 
laid,  she  was  able  to  move  about  the  site  in  a 
wheelchair. 

The  house  was  built  with  foam  sprayed 
over  two  50-ft.  wooden  quonsets  and  a  vinyl 
balloon  that  intersected  the  two  frames.  After 
spraying,  the  balloon  was  deflated,  leaving  a 
hard  shell.  Plexiglass  windows  were  set  in  to 
follow  the  sun's  path,  and  furniture  was  built 
into  the  walls  or  made  out  of  foam.  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  foam  allowed  Ann  to  design  fur- 
niture low  enough  to  give  her  easy  access 
from  a  wheelchair. 

The  construction  went  slowly,  interrupted 
by  everything  from  a  generator  fire  to  a  moun- 
tain lion  who  mistook  the  dome  for  a  cave, 
but  Ann  and  her  friends  were  able  to  finish 
the  house  by  the  fall  of  1971. 

Now  that  work  on  the  building  is  finished 
and  Ann's  book.  Fantasy  in  Foam,  is  headed 
for  the  publisher,  she  is  again  looking  for 
new  outlets  for  her  energy  and  creativity. 

"One  of  the  reasons  I  built  the  house  was 
because  I'm  not  the  kind  of  person  to  lie 
around,"  Ann  says.  "Either  you  do  nothing  and 
become  suicidal  or  you  go  out  and  keep  mov- 
ing-" W.H. 
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Notes  &  Notices 


The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  alumni 
association  is  seeking  candidates  for  member- 
ship on  the  association's  Nominating  Com- 
mittee and  on  its  Board  of  Directors.  On  the 
annual  ballot  mailed  to  all  alumni  in  the 
spring  of  1974,  there  will  be  10  candidates 
chosen  by  the  Nominating  Committee  to  stand 
for  five  positions  on  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  1975  (present  members  are  not 
eligible  for  reelection),  and  16  candidates 
chosen  by  the  Nominating  Committee  to  stand 
for  eight  positions  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
In  addition,  the  name  of  any  alumnus  or 
alumna  will  be  placed  on  the  ballot  as  a  candi- 
date for  an  office  if  a  petition  to  that  effect  is 
signed  by  25  alumni  and  reaches  the  alumni 
office  no  later  than  December  31, 1973.  Those 
wishing  to  submit  their  own  names,  to  suggest 
someone  else's  name,  or  to  submit  a  petition 
may  address  correspondence  to  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee,  c/o  John  F.  O'Connell,  Jr., 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations,  Alumni  Office, 
Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  01002.  Since  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee will  begin  work  during  the  fall,  early 
replies  are  requested. 

Job  applicants  and  candidates  for  graduate 
schools  should  be  forewarned.  Requests  that 
the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  for- 
ward their  credentials  now  have  a  price  tag. 
The  charge  is  50^  for  each  set  of  credentials 
forwarded.  An  employer  or  graduate  school  re- 
questing credentials,  however,  gets  them  with- 
out charge. 

The  alumni  associations  of  the  Five  College 
Cooperative  are  tentatively  planning  a  Five 
College  Alumni  College  next  summer  with 
alumni  from  all  five  institutions  participating. 
The  College  will  be  a  week-long  project  of 
academic  and  recreational  programs  combined 
in  a  study  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
from  prehistory  to  politics,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics  concerning  the  history  of  the 
valley.  The  five  institutions  (Amherst,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Hampshire,  and  Smith  Colleges,  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts)  will  be  en- 
couraging participants  to  include  the  program 


as  part  of  their  summer  vacation  plans,  incor- 
porating recreational  and  educational  activities 
into  the  week  particularly  for  alumni  and  their 
children. 

The  success  of  the  Five  College  Alumni 
College  will  hopefully  insure  the  continuation 
of  the  program  in  the  following  summers, 
hosted  by  a  different  institution  each  year, 
with  Amherst  College  acting  as  initial  host  in 
1974.  Further  details  on  planning  and  sched- 
uling will  be  following.  If  you  have  any  in- 
terest in  attending  the  College  in  the  coming 
summer,  please  contact  John  O'Connell. 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  seeking  nominations 
for  five  permanent  positions  on  the  newly- 
formed  Alumni  Athletic  Advisory  Committee. 
Please  forward  your  nominations  with  bio- 
graphical information  to  John  O'Connell. 

Women  who  have  neither  studied  nor  taught 
for  at  least  three  years  in  the  course  of  their 
careers  and  who  want  to  go  back  to  school 
may  find  that  the  Danforth  Foundation  is  there 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Its  Graduate  Fellow- 
ships for  Women  program  offers  generous 
stipends  and  is  accepting  applicants  for  '74-'75 
through  April.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to: 
Director,  Graduate  Fellowships  for  Women, 
Danforth  Foundation,  222  South  Central  Ave- 
nue, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

Bargain  hunters  should  be  on  hand  October  12, 
the  day  the  Friends  of  the  Library  are  holding 
a  book  sale.  The  sale  will  be  held  in  the  Li- 
brary courtyard  and  proceeds  will  purchase 
materials  needed  for  the  Library's  collections. 


Donna  Hamblett,  is  an  occupational  health 
nurse  at  Goodwill  Industries  of  Central  Ohio. 

Eugene  L.  Bass  'C,  an  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Eastern 
Shore  campus,  has  been  awarded  a  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  do  re- 
search on  oysters.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Linda  Epstein  '68. 

Thomas  M.  Butynski  is  finishing  his  first 
two-year  stint  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in 
Botswana,  Africa.  He  has  signed  on  for  an 
additional  year  there  to  continue  his  work  and 
to  train  a  Botswana  resident  to  take  over  his 
job.  He  plans  to  complete  a  master's  degree 
in  wildlife  biology  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, East  Lansing,  when  he  returns  to  the 
U.S.  next  year. 

1/Lt.  Robert  S.  Carley  returned  home  in 
August  after  a  year's  absence;  he  had  been 
flying  F-4  Phantom  Jets  in  Thailand.  His  next 
assignment  is  Bitburg,  Germany,  also  with 
the  F-4s.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Cheryl 
Martin;  the  couple  has  a  year-old  daughter, 
Shaimon. 

Alice  M.  deKok  received  an  M.A.T.  degree 
from  Wesleyan  University  in  June  1973. 

I/Lt.  John  F.  Fairbanks,  USAF,  has  gradu- 
ated from  the  USAF  management  analysis 
officer  course  and  is  now  stationed  at  Loring 
AFB,  Me.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Deb- 
orah J.  Leslie  '72. 

Alan  Erik  Cauthier  was  recently  promoted 
to  analyst  of  foreign  operations  for  General 
Electric  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Kathleen  Mary  Cwiazda  '72. 

Timothy  J.  Goggins  has  been  chosen  by 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte  to  manage 
Conte's  new  office  in  Holyoke.  Goggins  had 
interned  for  Conte  during  his  undergraduate 
years  and  had  joined  the  Congressman's  staff 
in  his  Pittsfield  office  in  1972,  after  a  short 
stint  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Peru  and  India. 

Johnette  Utsumi  Harris  has  been  named  re- 
search assistant.  Management  Support  Depart 
ment,  at  Mass  Mutual. 

Paul  W.  Harvey,  who  received  a  master's 
degree  in  library  science  from  Simmons  Col- 
lege, Boston,  in  May  1973,  is  employed  as  a 
cataloguer  in  the  Dedham  (Mass.)  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Carol  Bradford  Hoban  lives  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  with  her  husband,  Alan  '67,  and  their 
iy2-year-old  son  Zachary  Alan. 

Richard  B.  Holzman  'C  has  resigned  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Gateway  Regional  School 
District,  Huntington,  Mass.,  to  become  chief 
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issistant  for  education  performance  in  the 
view  York  State  Executive  Chamber. 

David  J.  Home  has  graduated  from  Cornell 
,aw  School  and  has  accepted  a  position  in 
egal  research  with  Research  Group,  Inc.,  of 
harlottesville,  Va. 

William  F.  Karl  is  a  third  class  disbursing 
lerk  with  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Corpus 
hristi,  Tex. 

Cay  Lockwood  spent  the  year  after  gradua- 
ion  as  an  English  teacher  in  Israel.  She  re- 
ently  received  an  M.S.  degree  from  the  Sim- 
nons  College  School  of  Social  Work  and  has 
ccepted  a  position  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital, 
rovidence. 

Albert  P.  Masino  is  studying  for  his  doc- 
orate  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Al- 
lerta,  Edmonton. 

Linda  Jones  McHugh  is  teaching  in  the  Ha- 
erhill  (Mass.)  public  schools.  She  and  her 
usband  Peter  are  building  a  house  in  Chelms- 
ord. 

Christine  E.  Mitchell  has  been  named  ad- 
jnct  instructor  of  physical  education  at  Colby 
lollege,  Waterville,  Me.  She  earned  a  master's 
egree  from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
/ill  teach  dance  at  Colby. 

John  E.  Quinn  is  a  semi-senior  accountant 
\  the  department  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
luditor.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
me  Drzyzga  '72. 

■  Michlyn  Scarpitto  teaches  Latin  and  Spanish 
f  Chelmsford  (Mass.)  High  School.  She  is  in 
er  fourth  year  there. 

Erica  J.  Shatz  is  in  her  second  year  of  teach- 
ig  a  special  math  and  reading  class  of  12-14- 
ear-old  children  in  New  York  City. 

Louis  G.  Silva,  Jr.,  a  teacher  in  the  Lowell 
Vlass.)  school  system,  was  commended  by  the 
owell  School  Committee  for  his  quick  action 
1  evacuating  all  pupils  and  teachers  during 

fire  at  the  Eliot  School. 
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Jilliam  F.  Cashman,  a  staff  development  en- 
ineer  at  L.  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass.,  has  been 
Iromoted  to  first  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Dree. 

;  Martha  Driscoll  Cesarz  is  teaching  fifth 
rade  in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  where  she  lives 
ith  her  husband  Thomas.  She  is  working  for 
er  master's  degree  at  Salem  State  College. 
William  J.  Fitzgerald  is  a  college  representa- 
ve  for  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.  in  New  York 
ity. 


Arthur  M.  Gordon  has  been  appointed 
methods  analyst  for  Blue  Cross  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh.  He  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  industrial  engineering  from  the 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  in  the 
spring  of  1973. 

Rosalind  Ciuffrida  Hartley  is  a  Title  I 
teacher  at  Bruce  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Ralph  G.  Koelsch  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  education  from  the  University  of 
Hartford  (Conn.)  in  June  1973.  He  has  been 
teaching  junior  high  level  math  in  Hartford 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Thomas  D.  Modena  has  been  serving  as  a 
civil  engineer  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Liberia 
since  1971. 

I/If.  Rodney  W.  Mullineaux,  Jr.  is  a  supply 
management  officer  stationed  at  Andersen 
AFB,  Guam. 

Janet  Trementozzi  Noonan  is  a  teacher  at 
Holy  Cross  Elementary  School  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  She  is  married  to  Joseph  G.  Noonan  '68. 

James  P.  Peck  and  his  wife  Carol  are  coor- 
dinators of  the  Manlius,  N.Y.,  community 
youth  program. 

Karen  Francis  Stadlen  is  an  auditor  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Boston. 

Paul  F.  Sullivan  expects  to  complete  an 
M.B.A.  in  finance  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Business  in  January  1975.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Susan  McSweeney. 

Donna  Wadsworth  White  is  a  business  serv- 
ice advisor  with  New  England  Telephone.  She 
lives  in  South  Yarmouth  with  her  husband, 
Warren  E.  White  '69. 

1972 

Charles  C.  Alexander  'G  teaches  English  at 
Paul  Smiths  College  in  New  York.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Susan  Stovold  '69. 

James  W.  Brown  is  a  programmer  at  the 
home  office  of  The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Paul  F.  Collazzo  is  a  law  student  at  Western 
New  England  College  School  of  Law.  He 
worked  as  a  lifeguard  at  Winthrop  Beach  this 
past  summer. 

Kathleen  Cwiazda  Gauthier  teaches  French 
at  Cowing  Jr.  High  School,  West  Springfield, 
Mass.  She  is  married  to  Eric  Alan  Gauthier  '70. 

Charles  A.  Hackett  is  retail  manager  of 
Regal  Slacks  and  The  Shirt  Rack,  both  in 
Exton,  Penna. 

Jeanne  M.  Kern  works  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  the  Blind  at  Sunlight 
House  in  Scituate. 


Russell  J.  O'Neil,  Jr.  is  product  marketing 
engineer  at  Motorola  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  re- 
sides in  Tempe. 

Pamela  L.  Pepper  recently  completed  the 
Coro  Foundation's  1973  public  affairs  intern- 
ship program  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mary  Jane  Drzyzga  Quinn  is  employed  by 
the  personnel  office  at  UMass/Amherst.  She  is 
married  to  John  E.  Quinn  '70. 

Stephen  J.  Ruherti  is  a  teacher  of  deaf,  blind, 
and  retarded  children  at  Sunlight  House  in 
Scituate,  Mass. 

Robert  J.  Savary  is  a  lab  technician  for 
Quaboag  Rubber,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Robert  S.  Willman  is  an  account  executive 
with  Insurance  Counselors  and  Programmers, 
Clifton,  N.J.  He  spent  this  past  summer  as 
a  professional  baseball  umpire  under  the  Um- 
pire Development  Program,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Paul  A.  Wilson  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  where 
he  lives  with  his  wife,  the  former  Suzanne 
Belanger,  who  is  a  medical  receptionist  there. 

1973 

Eugene  M.  Britt  'G  has  been  named  state  4-H 
health  program  leader  for  Massachusetts.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  staff 
at  UMass/Amherst. 

Elleni  Kuliopolos  plans  to  attend  the  School 
of  Library  and  Information  Science,  SUNY  at 
Albany. 

Anthony  B.  Linn  is  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Cynthia  Milici  Littlefield  is  employed  by 
the  John  E.  Mann  Insurance  Agency  and  re- 
sides in  Agawam. 

Roger  Lynch  is  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in 
Kwang  Hwa  Mun,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Ann  Margaret  Sharp  'G  is  assistant  profes- 
sor of  education  in  the  School  of  Educational 
and  Community  Services  at  Montclair  (N.J.) 
State  College. 


Marriages 

Shirley  A.  Truchon  '58  to  Carl  Eger,  Jr.,  July 
10,  1965.  Peter  L.  Masnik  '63  to  Julia  Kalik- 
man,  February  17,  1973.  Roben  M.  O'Brien  '63 
to  Stanley  N.  Deines.  Julianne  M.  Buraczynski 
'64.  to  Louis  F.  Wanat.  Fred  T.  Colder  '65  to 
Caron  Sue  Cohen,  October  8,  1966.  Lois  SkoU 
nick  '65  to  Shimon  Ben-David  in  1971.  Stanley 
C.  Bialy,  Jr.  '66  to  Rosalie  J.  Capaccio,  April 
28,  1973.  Jeanne  Isabel  Brown  '66  to  Artur 
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Ichnowski,  July  20,  1968.  Joel  W.  Cassola  '66 
to  Ilene  A.  Matzner,  July  26, 1970.  John  J. 
Maccario  '66  to  Judith  A.  Stanley,  April  15, 
1973.  Denis  R.  Baillargeon  '67  to  Marie  A.  Mc- 
Hugh.  Judith  A.  Chaples  '67  to  John  Wanchek. 
Joanne  Curran  '67  to  Roger  F.  Clapp,  Jr.  '69. 
Elizabeth  A.  Hachigian  '67  to  Roger  L.  Orsi, 
October  1972.  Susan  P.  Haigh  '67  to  Paul  K. 
Houpt,  June  2,  1973.  Gayle  M.  Jacohson  '67  to 
Frank  Paul  Verock,  July  12,  1969.  Catherine 
Wojtkun  '67  to  Scott  V.  Smith,  August  11, 
1973.  Eliza  A.  Bonasoro  '68  to  Vincent  Cowhig. 
William  A.  Fuller  '68  to  Annette  M.  Briand  '71, 
July  8,  1973.  Stefan  Hamylak  '68  to  Rita  Marie 
Truesdale,  June  23,  1973.  Jane  E.  Helman  '68 
to  Michael  T.  Takemori  '7lG.  Nancy  B.  Kagan 
'68  to  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Kreevoy,  June  24,  1973. 
Joseph  G.  Noonan  '68  to  Janet  C.  Trementozzi 
'71  in  June  1971.  Christina  G.  Sena  '68  to 
Danny  M.  Johnson.  Alvin  A.  Tompkins  '68  to 
Ouida  V.  Barhaglia  '69.  Susan  M.  Anderson  '69 
to  William  A.  Alston.  Marsha  L.  Baron  '69  to 
James  D.  Peck,  June  10,  1973.  Paul  D.  Blais 
'69  to  Susan  M.  Curran  '69,  January  18,  1969. 
Gerard  J.  Bunick  '69  to  Elaine  M.  Ciak  '69, 
June  2,  1973.  Monique  F.  Chartier  '69  to 
Douglas  H.  Perry  '70,  April  14,  1973.  Dr. 
Dennis  N.  Cohen  '69  to  Cynthia  J.  Drougen 
'69.  Richard  P.  Cooper  '69  to  Kathryn  Stuart, 
June  23,  1973.  Frederick  J.  Englander  '69  to 
Valerie  Mellino,  May  20,  1973.  Robert  W.  Gaff 
'69  to  Marguerite  Barron  '73.  David  C.  Hodg- 
kins  '69  to  Donna  Beaudry.  Edwina  K.  Mazur 
'69  to  Dennis  J.  Hodgkins,  June  30,  1973. 
James  R.  McCreehan  '69  to  Deirdre  Moretto, 
May  19,  1973.  Douglas  R.  Myer  '69  to  Louise 
T.  Lemieux  '69.  Susan  D.  Parkhurst  '69  to 
Robert  T.  Condap,  August  27,  1972.  Karen 
Rogers  '69  to  John  J.  MacNeil,  October  10, 1970. 
Judith  J.  Sawtelle  '69  to  Page  P.  C.  Stephens, 
May  26,  1973.  Susan  Stovold  '69  to  Charles 
G.  Alexander  '72G,  July  1970.  Anne  Van  Um- 
merson  '69  to  Frank  R.  Martinjak,  June  16, 
1973.  \Marren  E.  White  '69  to  Donna  M.  Wads- 
worth  '71.  Laurie  K.  Burnaby  '70  to  Ann  L. 
McAllister  '70,  July  8,  1973.  Cathie  A.  Claw- 
son  '70  to  Donald  Bradbury.  William  B.  Cooper 
'70  to  Kendra  J.  Cordon  '71,  June  30,  1973. 
Paul  M.  DeCorpo  '70  to  Mary  Jane  Melia  '70C, 
April  14, 1973.  John  F.  Fairbanks  '70  to  Deb- 
orah J.  Leslie  '72.  Douglas  Gagnon  '70  to 
Denise  Murphy,  July  1,  1972.  Alan  Erik  Gau- 
thier  '70  to  Kathleen  Mary  Cwiazda  '72,  June 
30,  1973.  Elaine  Halkovitch  '70  to  Mr.  Demyen. 
Linda  L.  Jones  '70  to  Peter  J.  McHugh  III, 
June  24,  1972.  William  F.  Karl  '70  to  Anita  M. 


Westervelt,  April  28,  1973.  Jane  S.  Lynch  '70 
to  Bernard  A.  Flynn,  Jr.,  June  1973.  Stephen  W. 
Lyon  '70  to  Barbara  Lawrence,  September  18, 
1971.  John  E.  Quinn  '70  to  Mary  Jane  Drzyzga 
'72,  January  1972.  James  Scharfenberger  '70 
to  Susan  Norton  '71,  May  1971.  Frances  M. 
Sciabarrasi  '70  to  Haritos  Agadakos.  Martha 
Driscoll  '71  to  Thomas  J.  Cesarz,  July  1972. 
William  J.  Fitzgerald  '71  to  Vicki  Simmons, 
October  2,  1971.  Karen  R.  Francis  '71  to  Ed- 
ward C.  Stadlen,  July  13,  1973.  Rosalind  M. 
Giuffrida  '71  to  Douglas  A.  Hartley  '72,  April 
29,  1973.  Sandra  L.  Holcomb  '71  to  Robert  J. 
Herbst.  Robert  B.  Holden  '7lG  to  Hilary  H. 
Hosmer  '7lG,  June  30,  1973.  O.  Keith  Kelloway 
'71  to  Kristin  L.  Naugler  '73.  Janice  M.  Labelle 
'71  to  Peter  J.  Gryszkiewicz,  May  1973.  Hans 
J.  Searles  '71  to  Susan  E.  Eliott  '73.  Susan  L. 
Snyder  '71  to  John  Van  Ness.  Christopher 
Bruce  '72  to  Marjorie  E.  Baker  '72,  March  4, 
1973.  Agostino  J.  Calheno  '72  to  Susan  E.  Du- 
quette, May  19,  1973.  Byron  D.  Caplice  '72 
to  Rebecca  C.  Bralla,  June  2,  1973.  Michele  M. 
Dio  Data  '72  to  Paul  M.  Kaminga,  June  23, 
1973.  Craig  A.  Ferrell  '72  to  Janice  A.  Whitten, 
May  12,  1973.  Stephen  T.  Greaney  '72  to 
Joan  M.  Scalley.  Charles  A.  Hackett  '72  to 
Kristine  L.  Waite,  July  21,  1973.  Marilyn  A. 
Hartman  '72  to  Michael  J.  Sweeney  '73,  July 
1,  1973.  Jean  M.  Liddy  '72  to  William  E.  Goo- 
lishian,  July  7,  1973.  Lawrence  S.  McNamara 
'72  to  Kathleen  A.  Kennedy,  July  1,  1973. 
Christopher  W.  Nichols  '72  to  Ann  M.  Murphy 
'73,  June  16,  1973.  Mark  J.  Rosoff  '72  to  Ingrid 
Swanson  '74,  April  1,  1973.  Robert  J.  Savary 
'72  to  Carolyn  Mary  Wylie,  May  26,  1973. 
William  P.  Williamson  '72  to  Kathleen  L.  Zim- 
mer.  May  12,  1973.  Paul  A.  Wilson  '72  to  Su- 
zanne V.  Belanger  '72.  James  R.  Hirsch  '73  to 
Maria  A.  Marant  '73.  Clifford  E.  Meilun  '73 
to  Geraldine  M.  Finn,  June  17,  1973.  Stephen 
A.  Morrall  '73G  to  Susan  E.  Baker,  June  22, 
1973.  Cynthia  L.  Milici  '73  to  Kevin  C.  Little- 
field,  June  1973.  Charles  M.  Onasch  '73G  to 
Christine  A.  Condon  '73.  Lynne  Marie  Signor- 
elli  '73  to  Wayne  A.  Cullinan.  Deborah  Talbot 
'73  to  Craig  A.  Pratt,  June  23,  1973.  John  S. 
Yantosca  '73  to  Joanne  G.  Scarborough  '73, 
June  23,  1973. 

Births 

Elizabeth  Joanna  born  September  13,  1972,  to 
Alan  '59  and  Judy  Ellison  Riley  '60.  Spencer 
Goss  born  June  4,  1973,  to  Arthur  '62  and 
Martha  Venti  Kilbourn  '67 .  Robert  John  born 
February  28,  1973,  to  Robert  and  Shirley  Hodg- 


kins Stolte  '64;  the  Stoltes  also  have  two 
daughters,  Susan,  4V2,  and  Linda,  3.  Rachel 
Beth  born  January  4,  1972,  to  Caron  and 
Fred  T.  Colder  '65.  Scott  Daniel  born  April 
29,  1973,  to  Edward  '65  and  Cay  Henry  Han- 
son '65.  Scott  Andrew  born  March  14,  1973  to 
Arthur  and  Jane  MacFate  Robison  '65;  the 
Robisons'  son  Jeffrey  is  three.  Andrea  Bari 
born  May  17,  1973,  to  Ilene  and  Joel  W.  Cas- 
sola '66.  Amy  Kathleen  born  April  24,  1973,  to 
Artur  and  Jeanne  Brown  Ichnowski  '66.  Mi- 
chael Lawrence  born  October  20,  1972,  to  Law* 
rence  and  Juliana  Carangelo  Long  '66;  the 
Longs  have  a  daughter,  Andrea,  who  is  three.  , 
Kristin  born  May  1,  1973,  to  Dr.  David  R.  '67  ' 
and  Joanne  Rogers  Burnett  '67.  Ephraim 
Matthew  born  June  6,  1973,  to  Gerald  and 
Nancy  Lipson  Cohen  '67 ;  the  Cohens  have 
another  son,  David,  born  in  October  1970. 
Frank  Paul  III  born  September  23,  1971,  to 
Frank  and  Cayle  Jacobson  Verock  '67.  Jennifei 
Lynne  born  December  13,  1972,  to  Donna  andi 
Paul  M.  Richardson  '68.  Brendan  Fitzgerald 
born  to  Moira  and  John  R.  Kelly  III  '69.  Colin: 
Hunter  born  April  15,  1973,  to  Kathy  and 
Richard  Moriarty  '69.  Jeffrey  Edward  born 
May  27,  1973,  to  Charles  and  Patricia  Oppen-.- 
lander  Newman  '69.  Philip  Mitchell  born  No-  ■ 
vember  17,  1972,  to  Arthur  and  Pamela 
Clement  Kelley  '70;  their  first  son  Maurice  wa^ 
born  April  8,  1971. 

Deaths 

Harvey  Davis  Crosby  '05  died  July  1,  1973,  in- 
Walden  Nursing  Home.  The  retired  proprietoi 
of  the  Crosby  Service  Station,  he  leaves  three  e 
children,  nine  grandchildren,  and  six  great- 
grandchildren. 

Clifford  Dolan  '08  died  June  12,  1973  in  Hud-  - 
son,  N.Y.,  at  the  age  of  88.  A  life-long  resident 
of  Hudson,  he  had  been  watchman  for  the 
former  Hill  Brothers  Shoe  Company  there  and 
had  been  active  in  several  local  stamp  collect- 
ing clubs.  Mr.  Dolan  left  a  generous  bequest  t 
the  UMass  alumni  fund,  for  which  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumni  has  expressed  its  gratitude  on 
behalf  of  the  University. 

Charles  M.  Damon  '11  died  April  21,  1971. 

George  B.  Merrill  '11  died  June  28,  1971,  in 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Charles  C.  Pearson  '12  died  May  19,  1973, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  retired  in  1962  from 
Weil,  Pearson  &  Co.,  a  commercial  paper  firrr 
in  Boston.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Edith, 
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hree  children,  six  grandchildren,  and  one 
;reat-grandchild. 

benjamin  Wellington  '15  died  May  31,  1973. 

'.sther  Chase  Stone  '16  died  April  25,  1973. 
She  had  been  a  member  and  past  president  of 
he  Holden  (Mass.)  Women's  Club  and  a  mem- 
cr  of  the  Holden  Garden  Club  and  the  Holden 
3utdoor  Sport  Club.  Surviving  her  are  her 
lusband,  son,  and  six  grandchildren. 

lunnar  Erickson  '19,  former  UMass  business 
nanager,  died  May  26,  1973.  A  veteran  of 
VW  I,  he  retired  from  UMass  in  1948  and 
noved  to  Rockport,  Me.  He  was  active  in  the 
incoln  Association  and  the  American  Field 
iervice  Exchange  program,  having  served  as  its 
Itudents  Abroad  Committee  chairman. 

/IcCarrell  H.  Leiper  '19  died  June  4,  1973.  He 
tad  led  a  full  and  varied  life  despite  an  at- 
ack  of  polio  during  World  War  I.  He  was  in 
he  export  business  in  China,  where  he  met 
nd  married  his  wife;  he  sold  insurance  in 
Jew  York,  which  led  to  his  becoming  treasurer 
f  the  Orangeburg  (N.Y.)  Fair.  Mr.  Leiper 
erved  as  inventory  accountant  at  Lederle 
aboratories  for  19  years,  and  was  the  first 
resident  of  the  Rockland  County  (N.Y.)  Peace 
issociation.  His  wife,  three  children,  and 
ight  grandchildren  survive  him. 

dnn  Mather  Ashworih  '23  died. 

".  Glover  Bowes  '24  died  June  18,  1973. 

Villis  W.  Sherman  '27  died  in  November  1972. 

.ohert  L.  Bowie  '29,  retired  headmaster  of 
fhornton  Academy,  died  May  24,  1973.  He  had 
een  a  member  of  Maine  and  New  England 
'eachers  Associations,  National  Principals  As- 
aciation,  and  a  trustee  of  Dyer  Library  and 
lork  Institute.  At  MAC,  he  was  captain  of  the 
potball  team  and  varsity  baseball  pitcher.  He 
;  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 

homas  Hetherington  '30  died  May  13,  1971. 

velyn  M.  Lyman  '31  died  March  23,  1973. 

rederick  J.  Welch  '32  died  November  12, 
963,  of  a  coronary  attack. 

larry  Pyenson  '34  died  August  27,  1972. 

'award  B.  Driscoll  '37  died  April  28,  1973,  of 
incer. 

[harles  E,  Lehr  '39  died  August  19,  1964. 

\dward  C.  Beauregard  '50  died. 

'icholas  Jais  '50  died  suddenly  on  April  7, 
1373.  He  was  a  load  and  revenue  analyst  for 


New  England  Electric  System  in  Westboro, 
Mass.  His  wife  Katherine  and  a  son  survive 
him. 

Dr.  Emanuel  M.  Roth  '50  died  May  23,  1972. 

Joseph  A.  Short  '50  died  of  heart  disease  on 
October  2,  1970. 

Carl  ].  Pennington,  ]r.  '63  died  March  14,  1973. 
He  had  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  UMass,  where 
he  had  also  served  as  an  ROTC  officer. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  He  was  also  grants  administra- 
tor for  the  Research  Foundation  of  Ohio  State 
University,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Leatherlips  Yacht  Club  of  Columbus  and  the 
Columbus  Power  Squadron.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  his  parents,  and  a  brother. 

Steven  H.  Curtis  '64  died  in  October  1972.  He 
had  received  a  master's  degree  in  history  from 
UMass  in  1967  and  was  a  public  health  ad- 
visor for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
New  York  State  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Joana  Ruth  Ferris  '64  was  killed  on  August 
22,  1972.  Prior  to  her  slaying,  she  had  earned 
a  master's  degree  and  had  become  a  highly 
successful  teacher. 

Joyce  Rigele  Curns  '66  died  May  30,  1973,  in 
an  automobile  accident  in  Canada.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband,  Donald  J.  Curns  '65, 
and  a  daughter. 

Phyllis  Berkman  Mizrachi  '68  died  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Israel,  on  June  26,  1972. 

Cynthia  Rosenfield  Daner  '69  died  May  11, 
1972. 

Ronald  A.  Fedorchuk  '69  was  killed  in  a  car 
accident  on  May  17,  1973.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  in  Suffern,  N.Y. 

Gerald  W.  LeBeau  '70  died  in  February  1973. 

Jean  Morzinski  Love  '7lG  died. 


Readers'  Forum 


Distinctly  Sexist 

Fortunately,  my  life  is  not  a  one-liner. 

Horizontal  is  the  state  of  being  for  women; 
unfortunately.  The  Alumnus  recognizes  only 
vertical  positions. 

Woman  is  person;  man  is  category. 

The  above  trio  are  introductory  tryouts  for 
an  imaginary  article  I  have  written  and  re- 
written in  my  head  for  The  Alumnus,  which 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  sexist 
magazine  to  enter  our  house. 

Although  The  Alumnus  may  earn  applause 
in  nationwide  contests,  let  it  be  known  that 
in  our  house  it  earns  only  bad  reviews.  In  my 
hand  I  have  the  October/November  '72  issue 
with  its  inevitable  seven  pages  of  male  sports, 
its  seven-page  description  of  hellish  boredom 
titled  "Limbo"  that  we  support  with  our  taxes, 
and  its  five-page  report  card  appropriately 
titled  "The  Classes  Report."  This  is  what  the 
Report  Card  of  the  classes  reports  to  me:  The 
59-year  span  from  1897-1956  includes  not  one 
woman.  The  70-year  span  from  1897-1967 
features  seven  women  entries.  This  averages 
out  to  one  alumna  per  decade. 

Stung  season  after  season  by  this  dearth  of 
representation  from  my  sex,  I  have  tried  to 
discover  causes  and  analyze  reasons : 

1.  The  fault  lies  in  the  alumnae.  They  don't 
report  in  as  invited. 

2.  The  fault  lies  in  the  editors.  They  perpet- 
uate a  presentation  that  reinforces  reporting 
in  as  synonymous  with  business  and  profes- 
sional success.  It  is  this  that  turns  "The 
Classes  Report"  into  a  report  card.  As  an  un- 
dergraduate I  was  never  warned  that  I'd  be 
receiving  report  cards  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Twice  during  the  past  two  years  I  have  re- 
sponded with  action.  Once,  I  threw  The  Alum- 
nus across  the  room.  The  issue  that  became 
victim  for  my  violence  was  the  issue  that  fea- 
tured the  alumna  author  of  "Jelly-Side  Down," 
a  column  that  ridicules  women  and  thereby 
keeps  them  victims.  When  the  column  was 
picked  up  by  the  Eagle,  our  county-wide  news- 
paper, it  met  derision  from  many  Berkshire 
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women  and,  I  believe,  was  eventually  dropped. 

The  second  action  I  took  was  to  report  in 
myself.  My  attempt  never  got  to  the  Post 
Office  because  I  discovered  I  am  not  a  one- 
liner.  This  past  year,  for  instance,  is  a  com- 
posite of  many  one-liners,  each  of  equal  sig- 
nificance to  me.  One  cannot  be  valued  above 
the  other: 

1.  I  finished  a  novel,  christened  it,  and 
shipped  it  oflf  with  high  hopes  to  the  big  city. 

2.  I  taught  a  course  on  the  future  of  the 
world. 

3.  I  wrote  a  play  that  was  performed  at  the 
Playwrights'  Workshop  of  the  Berkshire  The- 
atre Festival. 

4.  I  attended  every  concert  at  Tanglewood 
and  through  my  daughter  met  Seiji  Ozawa. 

5.  Another  daughter  persuaded  me  to  join 
a  Charismatic  prayer  group  which,  as  far  as 
affecting  me  as  a  person,  has  had  more  impact 
than  my  other  activities. 

6.  I  gave  lectures  on  sexism  in  basal  read- 
ers at  PTA  meetings. 

7.  I  interrupted  my  husband  50  times  at  his 
business  office  and  applauded  his  acting  per- 
formances in  ten  plays. 

8.  With  a  United  Church  woman  minister 
I  arranged  and  presented  several  weekend 
workshops  for  women  on  Christian  Feminism. 
In  addition,  we  conducted  prayer  services  and 
spoke  before  women's  church  groups. 

9.  I  toted  another  daughter  to  100  ballet 
lessons  and  taught  her  how  to  clear  the  table, 
make  French  toast,  and  weave. 

10.  I  preached  the  Mother's  Day  homily  at 
the  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Center  at  UConn. 

11.  I  taught  a  Mexican  student  and  two 
African  students  how  to  read  in  English. 

12.  I  mastered  the  art  of  planting  a  garden 
through  the  patience  of  yet  another  daughter 
who  raised  20  beautiful  houseplants  in  botany 
class  this  year. 

My  life  is  copyrighted.  No  one  may  steal 
one  one-liner  to  insert  in  The  Alumnus  report 
card. 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  I  would  like  the  ex- 
citement that  I  infer  in  those  lives  listed  by 
year  in  the  Report  Card.  It  must  be  fascinating 
to  be  Harry  Hartwell,  wildlife  biologist  for  the 
department  of  natural  resources.  It  must  be 
thrilling  to  be  Daniel  Issenberg,  president  of 
Lincoln  Foods  and  expanding  into  a  new  $1.5 
million  plant.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  be  Her- 
bert Abrams  and  be  honored  as  "Pension  Man 
of  the  Year."  It  must  be  intriguing  to  be  Lt. 
Col.  Robert  Grayson  and  be  in  command  of 


communications  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  in 
Indochina. 

I  believe  any  woman  who  wants  to  be  any 
of  those  things  listed  above  should  have  chan- 
nels open  to  her  and  training  that  provides 
for  her  passage  through  should  the  channels 
ever  be  open. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  I  will  never  be 
any  of  those  things.  I  feel  some  regret.  But 
when  I  look  over  my  12  one-liners,  I  feel  my 
life  is  a  better  reflection  and  completion  of  a 
liberal  arts  education  than  most  of  the  entries 
celebrated  in  "The  Classes  Report."  To  be 
sure,  UMass  is  not  designed  to  provide  only 
liberal  arts  educations.  Unfortunately,  I'm  elit- 
ist enough  to  think  that  liberal  arts  is  the  only 
education.  All  the  rest  is  learning  methodology 
and  technology;  in  other  words,  training. 

What  angers  me  most  is  that  the  school  that 
provides  entry  for  many  ethnic  groups  and  ra- 
cial minorities  should  end  up  in  slavish  obedi- 
ence to  the  Protestant  Ethic  in  The  Alumnus. 
Where  entry  should  be  into  wisdom,  we  have 
instead  entry  into  the  ethic  of  upward  mobility 
and  materialism.  Shame  on  UMass,  so  eager  to 
get  ahead,  it  lost  its  head. 
Virginia  S.  Finn  '68 
Lenox,  Mass. 


Bouquets 

Just  read  the  latest  issue  of  The  Alumnus  and 
it's  good  to  be  brought  up  to  date  so  much 
through  one  issue.  Congratulations  on  your 
fine  publication.  It  is  getting  better  constantly 
and  is  really  a  fine  service  to  the  alumni. 

William  F.  Karl  '70 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Earlier  this  year  my  name  and  address  became 
confused  with  that  of  your  alumnus,  Vincent 
M.  Scaramella,  and  I  have  received  all  of  the 
alumni  mailings  intended  for  him.  I  do  not 
know  him  or  his  whereabouts,  but  I  should 
like  to  inform  you  of  the  situation. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  commend  the  editors  of  your  alumni  maga- 
zine for  the  high  quality  of  their  product.  I 
receive  similar  magazines  from  three  private 
universities,  and  none  equals  the  interest  and 
appeal  of  the  publication  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Richard  A.  Scaramelli 

Waltham,  Mass. 

I  have  to  commend  the  June/July  1973  issue  of 
The  Alumnus.  It  was  a  great  group  of  articles! 


Even  though  I  am  a  1972  graduate  and  have 
read  only  a  few  issues,  this  latest  really  stood 
out. 

"The  Dream  Machine"  was  stimulating  and 
interesting.  I  learned  a  little  more  about  this 
"movement"  among  women  and,  when  done 
reading,  I  understood  more. 

"On  Campus"  was  also  an  informative  ar- 
ticle for  me.  Having  known  some  "ed"  majors 
well,  I  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  ideas. 
It  thrilled  me  to  see  that  many  theories  about 
the  methods  for  education  are  being  tried  and 
proven.  It's  about  time  that  psychology  and 
philosophy  get  together  on  this. 

The  sports  articles  were  lively  and  well 
written.  I  was  an  active  spectator  on  the  var- 
sity level  and  a  participant  in  intramurals.  As 
an  alumnus  I  plan  to  continue  to  follow 
UMass  athletics. 

From  "What's  New?"  I  can  only  say  that  it's 
been  a  very  good  year  for  me  and,  from  what 
I've  seen,  for  all  alumni,  too.  May  it  continue 
so  well. 

Lastly,  and  most  outstanding,  was  North 
Burn's  article  on  Five  College  cooperation.  I 
think  I  could  sum  it  up  best  this  way:  Every 
member  of  the  Five  College  Community  should^ 
have  a  chance  to  read  the  article.  Put  it  in 
student  handbooks;  make  it  part  of  the  cata- 
logs and  the  materials  sent  to  prospective  stu- 
dents, faculty,  etc.;  print  it  in  the  newspapers. 

One  cannot  help  but  grasp  the  bare,  grit 
philosophy  behind  the  Coop,  expressed  su- 
perbly in  Burn's  article.  One  not  only  under- 
stands, one  feels  what  is  offered  by  the  pro- 
gram. Surely,  this  article's  reading  would  edu- 
cate many  who  would  otherwise  not  know,  andi 
enable  many  to  take  advantage  of  a  great 
educational  program  that  really  fits  a  style  of 
learning  they  would  like  to  be  involved  in. 
This  is  a  strong  point,  but  its  basis  is  that  if 
more  people  participate,  then  there  will  be  a 
strengthening  of  support.  Increased  support 
will  mean  improvement  and  expansion,  and  the' 
cycle  will  repeat.  There's  a  lot  to  be  gained 
from  the  "Five  College  Experience,"  and  many 
may  miss  it  for  lack  of  introductory  exposure 
to  it.  I  hope  such  will  not  be  the  case. 

I  close,  repeating  my  congratulatory  re- 
marks for  the  production  of  The  Alumnus. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  and  perhaps  some- 
day I'll  write  you  about  a  Maine  country  boy 
who  went  to  the  big  University  and  later  got 
swallowed  up  in  Boston! 
Gary  A.  Whitney  '72 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


jood-tasting  encouragement 

read  the  latest  Alumnus  with  interest,  espe- 
ially  the  article  "The  Soybean  Saga."  I  have 
ften  tried  various  soybean  recipes,  but  most 
if  them  have  come  up  tasting  like  cardboard, 
s  there  any  chance  that  the  dining  commons 
<iou\d  share  some  of  their  recipes  for  the  pro- 
ein  analogs  mentioned  in  the  article  that 
aste  like  ham,  chicken  and  beef?  I  would  like 

0  hop  on  the  "soybean  bandwagon"  but  need 
little  good-tasting  encouragement. 

Richard  D.  Ludwig  '66G 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

\nalogs  may  not  he  available  in  your  super- 
aarket,  but  soybeans  themselves  can  be 
alatable,  even  yummy.  Joel  Stoneham,  Direc- 
or  of  Food  Services,  recommends  a  Soybean 
oaf:  Saute  Vz  cup  each  of  carrots  and  celery 

1  1/4  cup  oil.  Add  two  cups  cooked  soybeans, 
'3  cup  milk,  1/4  tsp.  sage  and  salt  and  pepper, 
ake  in  a  flat,  buttered  pan  for  45  minutes 
nd  cut  into  squares. — Editor 

'he  bigger  the  better 

had  the  pleasure  of  attending  my  15th  class 
eunion  this  year.  Although  the  reunion  was 
mall,  the  welcome  was  most  warm  and  my 
usband  and  I  had  a  good  time. 
This  summer  we  visited  family  in  Florida 
nd  then  on  to  Massachusetts  to  see  more 
imily  and  take  in  the  reunion.  We  were 
irilled  to  see  how  large  and  more  beautiful 
le  University  has  become.  It's  so  impressive 
nd  I'm  so  proud  to  be  an  alumna ! ! 

Norma  Morlock  Cosby  '58 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Imle  a  change 

irst  of  all  I  must  say  I  enjoy  reading  T?ie 
Uumnus,  but  I  must  admit  that  "The  Classes 
Leport"  is  the  first  item  I  turn  to.  I  enjoy  see- 
ig  what  old  friends  are  doing.  When  I  read 
he  rest  of  the  magazine  it  makes  me  realize 
jst  how  much  UMass  has  changed  in  the 
hort  time  since  I  graduated — especially  no- 
iceable  in  size  and  "looks."  In  a  way  it's  kind 
i  sad.  I  get  the  impression  that  UMass  is 
lore  like  a  city  now  than  the  "country"  cam- 
us  I  remember.  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  even 
now  the  campus  if  I  got  a  chance  to  go  back 
or  a  visit.  Since  perhaps  I'm  not  the  only  one 
1  this  situation  (are  there  any  other  alumnae 
n  Southern  California?),  maybe  you  could 


publish  some  campus  photos.  Anyway,  keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Jeanne  Brown  Ichnowski  '66 

Chatsworth,  Calif. 

Sophomoric  twaddle 

My  days  were  of  half  a  century  ago  when  a 
small  agricultural  college  graced  the  beautiful, 
rolling  acres  crowned  now  with  massive  struc- 
tures and  crowded  with  students  in  a  manner 
then  unthinkable.  The  small  enrollment  al- 
lowed us  a  personal  contact  with  the  profes- 
sors, who  engendered  in  most  of  us  an  aware- 
ness of  the  real  quality  of  life,  a  pride  in 
ourselves,  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Our  aim  then  was  for  an  education,  but  I 
gather  that  that  aim  for  some  is  not  too  good. 
In  The  Alumnus  for  February/March,  I  note 
lines  of  so-called  poetry  detailing  hallucina- 
tions concerning  a  nighttime  visit  of  the  Lone 
Ranger,  a  noble  radio  figure  of  his  day. 

She  writes  of  his  coming,  drunk,  riding 
backwards  on  his  horse  and  smelling  of  piss, 
sweat,  desert  flowers,  and  the  irretrievable 
desires  of  ominous  birds.  What,  in  Heaven's 
name,  could  be  the  smell  of  "irretrievable  de- 
sires of  ominous  birds"?  These  miserable  lines 
of  sophomoric  twaddle  could  give  the  English 
department  a  very  bad  name. 

Further,  I  read  under  the  name  of  another 
poet  (?)  these  memorable  lines; 

"Next  to  me,  Cynthia  &  Nancy  were  the 
best  readers,  reading  fairy  tales,  dream 
books.  .  .  . 

"It  was  hard  to  see  through  the  straw 
skewers  that  kept  us  apart  like  stacks  of  hay. 

"Nancy  ran  off  with  a  dwarf,"  etc.,  etc. 

Poetry  used  to  have  a  voice  of  its  own,  like 
a  cathedral  organ  or  the  birdlike  notes  of  a 
flute,  a  voice  with  a  meter,  a  rhythm,  that 
caught  and  held  the  reader.  Perhaps,  like 
other  art  forms  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
"Great  Society,"  the  worst  becomes  the  best, 
the  infant  treads  the  master.  But  there  are, 
hopefully,  signs  of  improvement  in  the  whole 
art  field.  No  longer  do  the  sloppy  daubs  always 
get  the  Blue  Ribbon.  The  fine  form  and  line  of 
the  skilled  craftsman  overshadow  ragged, 
crooked  clay.  It  might  even  happen  to  poetry. 
7.  H.  "Jack"  Lockhart  '22 
West  Bradenton,  Via. 

Speculations  on  "the  irretrievable  desires  of 
ominous  birds"  and  the  smell  thereof  are 
invited. — Editor 


Who  is  an  alumnus? 
What  is  he? 

I  received  my  copy  of  the  June/July  Alumnus 
today  and  noticed  that  you  list  Julius  Erving 
in  "The  Classes  Report"  section  under  1972.  I 
resent  this.  To  me,  being  a  member  of  a  class 
means  having  graduated  with  that  class.  As  all 
members  of  the  Class  of  '72  know,  Erving  left 
after  his  third  year,  choosing  to  play  basket- 
ball rather  than  get  his  degree  first.  His  ac- 
complishments should  be  on  the  sports  pages. 

David  Slagovsky  '72 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

As  is  common  practice  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, we  define  an  alumnus  as  a  former  stu- 
dent, not  necessarily  a  graduate.  Alumni  who 
did  not  complete  their  degrees  are  listed  in  the 
class  they  entered  with. — Editor 

A  correction 

In  the  recent  article,  "Five  Years  with  Five 
Colleges,"  by  Mr.  North  Burn,  the  Five 
College  Coordinator,  there  appears  the  sen- 
tence :  "Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith 
have  made  extensive  studies  of  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  becoming  coeducational;  all 
have  decided  to  remain  single  sex  while  under- 
taking to  exploit  five  college  cooperation  more 
aggressively." 

The  statement  is  not  correct  for  Amherst 
College.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  in  deciding 
not  to  approve  my  recommendation  that  Am- 
herst College  become  a  college  for  men  and 
women,  did  not  decide  to  remain  single  sex. 
Rather,  the  Board  asked  that  further  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  question  of  coeducation 
at  Amherst  College.  One  of  the  important  as- 
pects of  the  question  is,  of  course,  Amherst's 
relation  with  the  other  institutions  in  the  Val- 
ley, especially  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  in 
this  particular  instance. 

Amherst  is  committed  to  an  aggressive  ex- 
ploration of  every  dimension  of  five  college 
cooperation,  but  I  would  not  want  the  impres- 
sion to  continue  to  exist  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Amherst  College  has  already  made 
the  decision  that  Amherst  College  will  remain 
a  men's  college. 

John  William  Ward,  President 
Amherst  College 
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It's  Official 

A  spirited  celebration  will 
follow  the  UMass-Boston  College 

football  game,  November  24. 

The  UMass  Alumni  Cocktail  Party 

will  be  in  the  Faculty  Dining  Room, 

McElroy  Commons  (at  Beacon  and 

Hammond  Streets,  on  the  BC  campus 

adjacent  to  the  stadium). 
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Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class 
notes  we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor. We  must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to 
shorten  or  edit  information  for  publication 
whenever  necessary.  Please  send  address 
changes  and  other  correspondence  to  Ms.  Katie 
Gillmor,  Editor,  The  Ahiinnus,  Memorial  Hall, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 
Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  mate- 
rial at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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My  life's  better  than  your  life, 
ly  life's  better  than  yours." 

0  Ms.  Finn  [Oct./Nov.  1973  issue]  feels  her 
life  is  a  better  reflection  and  completion  of  a 
beral  arts  education  than  most  of  the  entries 

1  'The  Classes  Report.'  " 

By  writing  her  list  of  twelve  one-liners 
hich  "no  one  may  steal"  because  "my  life  is 
)pyrighted/'  she  is  inviting  us  to  sing  the 
mg,  "My  life's  better  than  your  life,  my 
fe's  better  than  yours,  I  can  tell,  'cause  I'm 
orth  twelve  one-liners  and  you're  only  worth 
le"  (sung  to  the  tune  of  the  Ken-L-Ration 
Ivertising  jingle). 

Rather  than  rejoicing  in  her  life  this  past 
;ar,  she  is  taking  credit  for  it.  Had  she 
mply  enjoyed  her  small  significances,  we 
robably  never  would  have  been  subjected  to 
ich  a  hostile  letter.  In  taking  credit  for  her 
lopyrighted  life,"  she  is  indulgently  refusing 

grow  up.  Perhaps  in  maturity  Ms.  Finn 
ill  come  to  realize  that  the  highest  mountain 
le  is  now  struggling  to  conquer.  Sexism,  will 
ok  small  indeed  when  seen  from  the  sum- 
it. 

Ms.  Finn  states  that  she  is  "elitist  enough 

think  that  liberal  arts  is  the  only  educa- 
3n."  Since  her  only  education  is  now  com- 
eted,  the  editor  obviously  erred  by  placing 
;r  letter  in  "Readers'  Forum."  It  appropri- 
ely  belongs  under  "Deaths." 

Fortunately,  I'm  egalitarian  enough  to  be- 
!ve  there  are  many  kinds  of  education.  'Tis  a 
ty  that  Ms.  Finn,  holding  all  except  those 
ith  a  liberal  arts  education  in  contempt,  tries 
metheless  to  shrilly  win  everyone's  respect, 
o-hum. 

Margarete  Hoiden  Banner  '63 
Allentown,  Penna. 

n  a  contribution  to  the  Alumni  Fund,  Ms. 
inner  added  the  following  postscript: 

May  the  hand  that  wrote  the  letter  be  cut 
f,  dipped  in  gold,  and  mounted  so  that  we  may 
inor  that  which  the  liberal-arts-educated 
md  hath  wrought.  May  the  mouth  that  gave 
course  on  the  "future  of  the  world"  be 


rinsed  out  with  alum  so  that  a  course  with 
such  a  pompous,  presumptuous  name  would 
never  again  be  given.  May  all  lectures,  on 
sexism  in  basal  readers,  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  stay 
in  Lenox,  Mass.,  PTA  meetings.  So  eager  to 
show  us  her  overflowing  cup,  she  tripped  and 
showed  us  it's  empty. 

Pride  in  quality 

I  think  The  Alumnus  is  a  truly  fine  piece  of 
journalism.  Its  quality,  in  terms  of  graphic 
presentation  and  content,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
excellent,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  it  as  the 
alumni  mouthpiece  and  information  center. 
Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Peter  F.  Crigas  '62 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ersatz  Rifles 

I  first  learned  of  the  American  Legion's  con- 
demnation of  UMass,  relative  to  the  works  of 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  through  a  TV  editorial  de- 
livered by  W.  L.  Putnam  on  Channel  22 
[WWLP  in  Springfield,  Mass.].  He  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  American  Legion  for  the 
same  (and  other)  reasons  you  advanced  in  the 
October/November  Alumnus. 

I  am  both  a  Korean  veteran  and  an  alumnus 
of  UMass  and,  from  that  unique  position,  feel 
I  should  voice  my  opinion.  The  next-to-last 
thing  we,  who  actually  experienced  combat, 
would  do  would  be  to  parade  around  in  uni- 
forms, wave  flags,  and  tell  "combat  stories;" 
the  very  last  thing  would  be  to  rattle  our 
swords.  Accordingly,  I  have  composed  the 
attached  poem  reflecting  my  sentiments.  I 
hope  you  can  publish  it. 

Robert  G.  Wood  '68 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

THE  MARCH  OF  THE  ERSATZ  RIFLES 

You  brave  old  men  of  the  Legion 
(and  your  competition  as  well) 
have  faithfully  served  your  country 
as  your  campaign  ribbons  tell 

You  clerked  at  Iwo  Jima 
you  cooked  on  Saipan's  Shell 
you  supplied  us  free  our  ammo 
(the  food  and  blankets  you'd  sell) 

Courageously  writing  new  orders 
you  replaced  us  just  as  we  fell 
fearlessly  working  through  action 
at  a  tropical  Hilton  Hotel 


And  now  on  those  "Patriotic"  days 
your  battles  you  renew 
with  uniforms  and  swords  and  flags 
each  one  red-white-and-blue 

Your  shining  warriors'  weapons 
don't  give  a  hint  or  a  clue 
that  cleaning  a  pot  or  pushing  a  pen 
has  made  a  veteran  of  you 

You  claim  to  march  for  all  the  vets 
and  do  not  seem  to  hear 
that  thudding  boots  and  shiny  guns 
fill  fighting  men  with  fear 

Then  hear  of  men  who  cannot  speak 
because  they  felt  the  sear 
of  metal  tearing  through  their  guts 
from  shells  that  fell  too  near 

Of  God  and  Country  not  a  word 
when  hit  by  a  mortal  round 
they  cried  and  whimpered  for  a  mom 
or  just  one  more  sweet  sound 

We  who  fought  and  made  it  home 
don't  think  that  glory  is  found 
in  the  guns  the  bombs  the  filth  or  death 
or  a  flag  waving  over  a  mound 

Forgetfulness  is  what  we  crave  . 

for  strange  as  it  may  seem 

our  sleep  is  still  filled  with  a  terrible  fright 

of  a  blast  or  a  bayonet's  gleam 

So  hide  away  your  full  dress  swords 
(never  used  like  the  phony  guns) 
and  cease  provoking  thoughts  of  war 
in  the  minds  of  our  little  sons 

Give  them  instead  a  smell  of  the  stench 

of  a  human  half-eaten  by  flies 

then  they'll  only  fight  when  there's  no  other 

choice 
and  not  for  your  shiny  big  lies 

Not  an  escape  from  reality 

This  is  in  reply  to  the  letter  publisF 
October/November  issue  of  The  Alumnus  in 
which  Jack  Lockhart  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  passing  of  poetry  with  a  voice  "like  a  ca- 
thedral organ  or  the  birdlike  notes  of  a  flute." 

I  was  brought  up  with  the  belief  that  a 
lady  does  not  defend  herself  when  attacked 
by  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex.  But  I  can- 
not stand  by  and  allow  the  honor  of  a  friend 
and  sister  to  be  besmirched.  "The  irretrievable 
desires  of  ominous  birds"  is  a  sexual  symbol. 
I  can  understand  that  such  a  symbol  might 
frighten  and  upset  some  people.  As  for  the 


smell — well  that's  left  to  the  imagination.  If 
you  have  none  you  shouldn't  be  reading 
poetry. 

As  for  the  other  poem  that  was  quoted,  it  is 
impossible  to  defend  it  as  nothing  was  said 
about  it.  But  even  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  day,  I 
think  it  was  customary  to  use  slash  marks  or 
vergules  to  define  the  line  ends  when  quoting 
poetry. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  poetry  should 
soothe  and  tranquilize  and  provide  an  escape 
from  reality.  They  are  looking  for  a  lullaby, 
something  to  put  them  to  sleep.  Others  feel 
that  the  purpose  of  poetry  is  to  clarify,  not 
blur;  to  make  people  more  aware  of  what  is 
true  and  real,  even  if  they  become  somewhat 
uneasy  in  the  process.  Often  to  achieve  this 
purpose  the  poem  must  be  somewhat  rough 
around  the  edges,  the  meter  unexpected,  the 
rhyme  irregular. 

Fortunately,  poets  write  to  please  them- 
selves. But  they  also  want  to  share  what  they 
have  written  with  others.  Sometimes  they 
succeed,  sometimes  they  don't.  In  any  age 
poets  get  paid  little  or  nothing  for  their  work 
and  what  they  try  to  do  is  not  understood  or  is 
regarded  as  unimportant  by  too  many  people. 

Styles  in  poetry  have  changed  in  the  last 
50  years  as  have  other  aspects  of  our  life. 
They  no  longer  put  cocaine  in  Coca-Cola.  You 
seldom  see  a  streetcar  anymore.  But  a  kind 
word  now  and  then  is  still  appreciated.  Or 
have  kindness  and  A  certain  generosity  of  spirit 
also  disappeared? 

Phyllis  Janowitz  '70 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Ms.  Janowitz  was  one  of  the  five  UMass  poets 
featured  in  the  February /March  1973  Alumnus 
with  which  Mr.  Lockhart  took  issue. — Ed. 


All  in  a  name 

Congratulations  on  another  great  issue  of  The 
Alumnus  and  more  congratulations  for  con- 
tinuing to  run  one  of  the  ten  best  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Let  me  say  that  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  an  alumnus  proud  is  having  people 
like  you  keeping  the  organization  vital. 

As  for  renaming  The  Alumnus,  how  about 
(The)  "Touchstone"? 
Wayne  Thomas  '69 
Worcester,  Mass. 

I  see  that  you  are  starting  a  contest  to  select 
a  name  to  replace  the  present  "sexist"  title. 
May  I  suggest  The  Alum?  This  name  is  nei- 
ther masculine  nor  feminine  and  closely  de- 
scribes the  bitter  anti-establishment,  isolation- 
ist, fraudulent  diet  The  Alumnus  has  been 
dishing  out  since  college  kids,  in  the  mid- 
sixties,  began  thinking  they  had  all  the  an- 
swers. 

By  the  way,  I'd  like  my  frisbee  in  green. 

Bruce  Duffy  '59 

Hightstown,  N.J. 

The  October/November  1973  Alumnus  has 
been  put  aside  after  many  provoking  thoughts 
were  raised  during  my  perusal  of  it.  Congrats 
on  another  fine  issue — in  the  past  two  decades 
it  has  kept  pace  with  change  and  grown  in- 
creasingly with  rapidly  shifting  modes.  I  like 
particularly  the  ever-present  feeling  for  man 
and  his  humanity.  The  approach  remains  in- 
formative in  a  uniquely  humanistic  way — giv- 
ing the  reader  a  true  sense  of  humanism. 

You  mentioned  need — perhaps  pressure — 
for  a  name  change.  The  enclosed  is  offered  as 
my  suggestion — personalized  frisbee  notwith- 
standing. 

Keep  up  the  excellent  work. 
Harold  O.  Nickerson  '51 
Peacham,  Vt. 

Mr.  Nickerson's  suggestion  for  a  new  name 
for  The  Alumnus  was  "  'UManism."  The  con- 
test to  change  the  name  of  this  magazine 
ends  January  15. — Editor. 


grant  colleges  one  is  necessarily  so  preoccu-  ! 
pied  with  animal  husbandry  that  there  is  littl 
time  for  the  niceties  of  spelling.  Nevertheless  i 
Ms.  Gylmawr,  let  me  assure  you  that  when-  I 
ever  you  stand  in  need  of  help  in  spelling,  w€ 
of  the  older  liberal  arts  institutions  stand 
ready  to  supply  it. 

John  T.  Bptsflk 

(alias  John  Bethell) 

Editor,  The  Harvard  Bulletin 

Soybeans,  again 

In  the  October/November  issue  there  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Ludwig  and  your  notation  to 
the  effect  that  "soybeans  themselves  can  be 
palatable,  even  yummy"  and  the  implication 
that  they  are  obtainable  in  supermarkets. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  stores  around  here 
that  carry  edible  soybeans.  I  understand, 
however,  that  they  are  available  from  the 
Farmers  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.,  Faribault, 
Minn.  55021,  in  case  other  readers  are  having 
difficulty  obtaining  edible  varieties. 

About  1940  I  raised  some  soybeans  in  our 
home  garden — and  agree  with  you  that  they 
were  "yummy."  I  guess  I  would  have  said, 
"delicious."  We  cooked  them  the  same  as  we; 
would  have  any  baked  beans. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  actually  ate  some 
which  you  enjoyed,  or  whether  someone  told! 
you  they  were  so  good! 
Paul  L.  Burnett  '22 
Haverhill,  Mass. 


"Bptsflk,"  of  course 

My  sincerest  felicitations  on  Mr.  Marcham's 
article,  "A  Joe  Btsflk  Cloud."  I  am  not  in  the 
least  shocked  to  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Mar- 
cham  do  not  know  how  to  spell  the  name 
Bptsflk,  because  I  realize  that  at  the  land 


he  faculty  said  "no'' 


ATIE  S.  GILLMOR 

he  answer  was  finally  "no."  A  resounding 
lo"  at  that. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  Massachu- 
tts  Society  of  Professors  (MSP)  and  the 
merican  Association  of  University  Profes- 
)rs  (AAUP)  to  bring  collective  bargaining 
the  UMass/Amherst  faculty  ended  No- 
mber  15  and  16  when  a  coalition  of  the 
lions  was  defeated  by  a  margin  of  208 
)tes. 

A  majority  of  those  voting  would  decide 
e  issue.  Of  the  1,449  eligible  to  vote, 
404  did  so — 510  for  the  union,  718 
ainst;  2  void;  and  174  challenged.  Thus 
ilminated  18  months  of  campaigning  and 
I  unknown,  but  certainly  substantial,  in- 
stment. 

Chancellor  Randolph  W.  Bromery  said 
ter  that  the  election  represented  the  fac- 
ty's  vote  of  confidence  in  its  own  govern- 
ent  and  "not  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
ministration." 

The  election  is  a  mandate  to  the  admin- 
ration  to  improve  communication  with 
e  faculty  and  to  work  harder  toward  in- 
Iving  the  faculty  in  self-government,"  he 
id. 

While  the  question  of  collective  bargain- 
?  is  moot  for  at  least  a  year,  the  issues 
e  unions  raised  are  not.  Their  basic  con- 
ition,  that  without  a  legally  binding 
reement  the  faculty's  power  is  merely  ad- 
!ory,  will  continue  to  be  tested. 
To  many,  the  faculty  appears  to  run  the 
mpus,  even  without  the  clout  of  a  legally 
iding  agreement.  The  Chancellor,  the 
ovost  and  the  deans  are  recruited  from 
:ulty  ranks.  Between  the  Faculty  Senate, 
ditionally  the  most  august  body  on  cam- 
s,  and  the  individual  academic  depart- 
nts,  most  policies  and  procedures  affect- 
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ing  the  professoriate  have  been  formulated 
and  institutionalized. 

But  the  charges  of  impotence  were  potent 
in  the  collective  bargaining  debates,  despite 
the  faculty's  historic  role.  Confronted  with 
the  policies  and  economics  of  a  large  cam- 
pus approaching  zero  growth,  and  a  student 
movement  perceived  as  ever  more  articulate 
and  rapacious,  past  triumphs  seemed  irrele- 
vant to  many.  New  pressures — limited  ten- 
ure opportunity  on  campus,  limited  mobility 
elsewhere  in  higher  education,  and  an  ap- 
parently unfavorable  political  climate — 
added  to  the  attraction  of  the  union  cause 
in  shoring  up  faculty  power. 

Power,  of  course,  is  a  function  of  the  way 
things  work,  not  necessarily  the  way  things 
are  supposed  to  work.  On  paper,  the  faculty 
has  had  substantial  influence,  and  it  will 
have  even  more  as  a  new  governance  docu- 
ment, accepted  last  spring  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  implemented. 

Under  this  document,  the  Board  for  the 
first  time  endorsed  the  1966  AAUP  State- 
ment on  Governance,  an  endorsement  which 
the  faculty  requested  four  years  ago.  It  also 
endorsed  more  self-determination  for  the 
campus  than  ever  before,  allowing  the  two 
major  campus  constituencies,  the  faculty 
and  the  students,  to  legislate  policy  within 
their  areas  of  "primary  responsibility."  (It 
also  implied  that  other  constituencies,  such 
as  the  professional  nonacademic  staff,  may 
do  the  same.)  This  legislation  may  be  ve- 
toed by  the  Chancellor  or  President.  If  it  is 
not,  within  70  days  of  passage,  the  legisla- 
tion is  official  campus  policy. 

The  unions  pointed  out  that  ultimate 
power  still  rests  with  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
They  also  contended  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
movement  toward  collective  bargaining,  this 
liberalized  governance  procedure  would  not 
have  been  passed  at  all.  But  the  final  vote 
last  November  suggests  that  many  of  the 
faculty  were  willing  to  see  if  the  moral 
force  of  the  new  policy  would  be  as  effec- 
tive as  the  legal  force  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

That  governance  was  the  premier  issue 
might  seem  at  odds  with  the  usual  image 
conjured  up  by  collective  bargaining:  strik- 


ing for  higher  pay.  But  in  Massachusetts, 
public  employees  may  not  strike  or  negoti- 
ate salaries.  In  any  event,  the  faculty  was 
not  particularly  concerned  with  traditional 
bread-and-butter  issues.  Salaries  are  high — 
over  $19,000  average — and  teaching  hours 
light,  often  six  a  week.  In  fact,  union  oppo- 
nents felt  that  collective  bargaining  would 
jeopardize  these  prerogatives. 

At  other  schools  in  other  states,  salaries 
and  working  hours  are  negotiable,  and  col- 
lective bargaining  has  definitely  emerged  as 
a  force  in  higher  education  nationally.  Be- 
tween the  National  Education  Association 
(NEA),  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers (AFT),  and  the  AAUP,  80,000  profes- 
sional educators  are  in  a  union. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  collective  bar- 
gaining on  some  campuses,  few  schools  as 
prestigious  as  UMass  have  opted  for  it,  and 
few  schools,  if  any,  experienced  as  intense 
an  effort  to  secure  collective  bargaining  as 
did  the  Amherst  campus.  This  suggests  that 
the  November  defeat  may  have  national 
implications. 

One  reason  why  the  UMass  election  is  of 
more  than  provincial  interest  was  the 
amount  of  money  expended  by  the  unions 
in  the  campaign — speculated  to  be  above 
$100,000.  Another  reason  lies  in  the  way 
the  union  movement  began  on  campus  18 
months  ago,  when  agents  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  Professors  (affiliated  with 
NEA  through  the  Massachusetts  Teachers 
Association)  came  to  "talk  up"  collective 
bargaining  much  as  trade  unions  do  in  fac- 
tories. Could  industrial  techniques  work 
in  an  education  setting?  Apparently  not  de- 
cisively, although  a  substantial  minority  of 
the  faculty  did  eventually  side  with,  if  not 
join,  the  unions. 

The  MassProf  efforts,  which  included 
a  blizzard  of  pamphlets  and  a  full-time 
organizer  as  well  as  dinners  and  meetings, 
did  not  meet  with  overwhelming  success  in 
the  beginning,  but  they  were  enough  to 
alarm  the  local  AAUP  members.  AAUP's 
national  position  is  that  collective  bargain- 
ing is  but  one  of  several  means  of  securing 
the  faculty  position  on  campus,  but  such  a 
moderate  stance  would  clearly  be  untenable 


as  MassProf  polarized  faculty  opinions.  Thf 
solution  was  merger. 

A  bicameral  government  of  the  merged 
bargaining  agent  would  assure  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  all  faculty  views,  its  propo- 
nents said.  Certainly  some  mechanism  for 
diversity  was  necessary  since  the  whole 
spectrum  of  political  opinions  followed  the 
MSP-MTA-AAUP  banner.  Then  again,  the 
same  spectrum  coalesced  on  the  other  side, 
calling  themselves  the  Committee  of  Con- 
cerned Faculty  (CCF).  It  was  not  a  battle 
easy  to  label. 

Both  sides  spoke  for  a  stronger  faculty  in 
a  stronger  University.  Both  sides,  naturally, 
disagreed  on  how  that  might  be  achieved. 

The  pro-union  people  claimed  that  only 
under  collective  bargaining  could  there  be 
truly  bilateral  decision-making — that  with- 
out a  binding  contract,  the  administration 
is  sovereign  and  is  bound  only  by  con- 
science to  give  constituencies  a  share  in 
responsibility.  The  anti-union  people 
claimed  that  the  legal  aspects  of  collective 
bargaining  militate  against  an  atmosphere 
of  "collegiality"  and  that  the  administratior 
has  acted  consistently  with  such  a  collegial 
atmosphere  in  supporting  the  faculty.  Such  I 
support  would  be  even  greater  under  the 
new  governance  plan,  they  said. 

Some  union  spokesmen  said  that  the  ad- 
versary relationship  was  not  between  the 
faculty  and  administration  at  all.  A  strong, 
unified  faculty  would  support  the  local  ad- 
ministration and  give  it  "more  muscle"  in 
dealing  with  the  Trustees  and  the  Legisla- 
ture. But  opponents  prophesied  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  bypassed  completely 
under  collective  bargaining  and  that  negoti- 
ation would  be  between  the  President,  repre 
senting  the  Trustees,  or  even  the  Legislaturi 
itself  and  the  unions.  The  campus  as  a  po- 
litical entity  would  cease  to  exist,  they  said. 

The  union  could  provide  needed  service 
to  the  faculty,  its  proponents  said — legal 
help  for  grievance  cases,  lobbying  power  in 
the  Legislature.  Union  opponents  did  not 
feel  such  service  would  be  efficacious.  They 
feared  that,  under  the  egalitarian  principles 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  grievance 
mechanism  would  be  flooded  by  specious  a; 


|l  majority  of  those  voting  would  decide,  and  the  turnout  was  large. 


\^ell  as  valid  claims  of  redress  and  that  po- 
tical  maneuverings  would  supplant  peer 
ppraisal  of  merit  in  considering  such  cases, 
^s  for  lobbying,  they  predicted  that  the 
;  leeds  of  a  university  professoriate  would  be 
wallowed  up  by  the  other  constituents  of 
i^TA,  which  number  60,000  and  are  drawn 
rom  all  levels  of  education. 

The  unions  concentrated  on  parking  and 
nerit  policies,  called  present  procedures 
rbitrary  and  contrary  to  faculty  wishes. 
In  the  former  case  the  Trustees  had 
dopted  a  policy  which  no  campus  constitu- 
ency favored;  in  the  latter,  the  Board  had 
Imended  a  faculty  position.)  But  the  unions 
n;ave  the  biggest  play  to  tenure,  persistently 
1  Implying  that  a  quota  did  exist  and  would 


be  unveiled  after  November  16.  The  unions' 
opponents  had  to  agree  that  parking  was 
bad  and  merit  could  be  better,  but  they  in- 
sisted that  the  governance  document  would 
eliminate  such  unfortunate  policies.  As  for 
tenure,  they  denied  that  a  quota  existed  but 
asked  the  union  what  it  could  do  about  ten- 
ure anyway.  "No  university  worth  its  salt 
would  go  100  per  cent  tenure,"  they  pointed 
out. 

The  anti-union  spokesmen  (described  by 
one  of  their  number  as  "horror-struck"  in- 
dividuals who  did  not  want  the  union  to 
win  by  default)  saw  much  to  be  lost  and  lit- 
tle to  be  gained  under  collective  bargaining. 
"Why  should  one  have  to  pay  union  dues 
for  the  privilege  of  representation  when 


representation  is  free  and  adequate  now?" 
they  asked.  The  union  countered  that  pres- 
ent representation  was  only  advisory.  Union 
dues  would  strengthen  the  organization 
which  would  translate  faculty  representation 
into  legally  binding  agreement. 

But  it  would  be  lawyers  who  actually  ne- 
gotiated, not  faculty,  said  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  Faculty.  Not  true,  said  the  un- 
ions. Faculty  would  be  on  the  negotiating 
team  and,  in  any  event,  a  union  would  have 
a  greater  stake  in  being  truly  representative 
than  the  Faculty  Senate  has. 

The  CCF  said  that  collective  bargaining 
on  campus  was  too  new,  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. But  the  unions  pointed  to  CUNY, 
SUNY  and  Rutgers.  It's  working  there,  they 
said. 

The  unions  would  instigate  an  adversary 
relationship  and  with  it  would  come  a  pro- 
fessional administration,  the  CCF  said.  The 
unions  said  that  an  adversary  relationship 
already  existed.  Collective  bargaining  would 
just  make  it  honest. 

The  Committee  claimed  that  the  unions 
would  erode  academic  values  and  reduce 
flexibility.  On  the  contrary,  said  the  unions, 
they  would  protect  academic  values  from 
the  erosion  now  going  on.  As  for  flexibility, 
that  was  a  matter  of  definition. 

And  so  it  went. 

Through  it  all  the  students  remained 
mute,  until  the  last  days  of  the  campaign. 
Although  the  unions  insisted  that  they 
would  be  another  tool  to  defend  the  rights 
of  students,  most  student  leaders  inter- 
preted the  movement  as  against  their  inter- 
ests. They  were  silent  for  fear  of  a  backlash, 
but  Student  Government  President  Nick 
Apostola  did  say,  privately,  "If  we  lose  this 
one,  we  lose." 

A  comparable  desperation  affected  the 
faculty,  although  the  debate  remained  rela- 
tively amiable.  In  fact  there  was  general 
agreement  on  one  point :  the  efficacy  of  un- 
ions. Even  members  of  the  CCF  were  eager 
to  endorse  the  idea  of  collective  bargaining 
in  higher  education.  But  not  this  group  at 
this  place  at  this  time,  they  said. 

Apparently  a  significant  majority  of  their 
colleagues  agreed. 


Building  a  Camelot 
gross  anatomy  and  all 


TOM  HAYES 

In  1965  there  were  no  classrooms,  no  lab- 
oratories, no  students,  no  faculty,  no  cur- 
riculum, and  no  program.  But  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  had 
a  home  in  Worcester  and  a  dean  in  Lamar 
Soutter. 

Dr.  Soutter,  then  56,  was  born,  bred  and 
professionally  developed  in  the  heart  of 
the  Boston  medical  establishment.  His  was 
the  sixth  generation  of  a  family  of  medical 
professionals. 

Thoracic  surgery  was  his  specialty  during 
a  22-year  affiliation  with  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  He  practiced  and  con- 
sulted widely  in  Boston-area  hospitals  and 
taught  at  Harvard,  where  he  had  earned 
both  his  undergraduate  and  medical  de- 
grees. He  also  taught  at  Boston  University, 
where  he  was  a  high-level  administrator 
and  eventually  dean  of  the  medical  school, 
and  still  practiced  surgery  at  Boston  City 
Hospital. 

In  December  1963,  John  Lederle,  then 
president  of  UMass,  called  Soutter  at  his 
home.  "We've  decided  to  make  you  Dean," 
he  said. 

The  call  was  not  a  surprise — Soutter  had 
met  twice  as  a  "consultant"  with  the  Trus- 
tees' Dean  Search  Committee  during  the 
preceding  year — but  the  decision  to  join 
the  UMass  enterprise  and  build  the  medical 
school  from  scratch  was  not  easy. 

Despite  all  his  professional  and  admin- 
istrative responsibilities,  Soutter  realized 
how  important  the  practice  of  surgery  was 
to  his  psychic  health. 

"There's  nothing  like  the  feeling  of  re- 
moving someone's  pain  or  discomfort,  of 
hearing  someone  say  you've  made  him  feel 
better,"  Soutter  says.  And  Lederle  was  ask- 


ing him  to  give  that  up  to  become  a  full- 
time  dean. 

"This  new  medical  school  would  demand 
all  the  time  I  had,"  he  says  in  recollection. 
"But  I  talked  it  over  with  my  wife  Mary, 
and  we  decided  it  was  something  I  could 
and  should  do.  I  said  I'd  take  it." 

Soutter  immediately  found  himself  in  the 
center  of  a  swirling  storm  of  public  poli- 
cies, trade-offs,  negotiations,  suppHcations, 
and  demands  that  hardly  compared  to  the 
more  sedate  administrative  life  in  the  pri- 
vate medical  world. 

There  were  victories  (the  Legislature's 
commitment  to  build  a  400-bed  University 
hospital  along  with  the  now-completed  $63 
million  basic  and  clinical  sciences  building), 
compromises  (the  school  was  located  in 
Worcester  instead  of  Boston  or  Amherst), 
and  defeats  (the  impoundment  of  $16  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds).  But  Soutter  main- 
tained a  clear  vision  through  what  he  calls 
"this  entire  painful  process." 

"He's  shown  an  indefatigable  ability  to 
meet  and  overcome  frustrations,"  says  an 
admiring  University  President  Robert 
Wood.  But  Soutter,  knowing  full  well  that 
he  is  not  alone  in  his  trials,  still  shudders. 
"There  ought  to  be  a  school  for  deans,"  he 
says. 

If  so,  he  should  teach  the  course  on  Dec- 
orous Maneuvers  in  Adversary  Circum- 
vention. An  example  would  be  the  bargain- 


priced  library  at  the  Pittsburgh  Academy 
of  Medicine  for  which  the  deans  of  a  dozen 
medical  schools  were  vying.  Soutter  had 
met  the  curator  of  the  collection,  a  melan- 
choly plastic  surgeon  whose  only  concern 
was  to  find  a  caring  home  for  it.  Accord- 
ingly, Soutter  sent  his  recently-hired  li- 
brarian to  Steel  City  for  more  cajoling  and 
convincing,  while  the  other  deans  sent,  at 
best,  consultants.  The  personal  touch  was 
an  inspiration.  UMass  eventually  bought 
the  library  at  half  the  market  value  of 
$250,000.  And  not  long  thereafter,  Soutter 
received  a  call  from  a  dean  in  the  Midwest. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  that  li- 
brary at  the  Pittsburgh  Academy?"  the 
caller  asked,  leading  the  witness. 

"Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do,"  Soutter 
replied.  "We  own  it." 

"What?  I  suspect  shenanigans!  Well,  do 
you  know  anything  about  that  5,000-vol- 
ume  Dutch  library  that's  for  sale?" 

"Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do.  We've 
just  bought  that,  too." 

"Goddammit,  Soutter!" 

Souter's  personal  strategy  for  recruiting 
excellent  department  chairmen  and  faculty 
was  a  broader  stroke  of  genius.  Unhke  one 
fledgling  medical  school  which  laboriously 
defined  the  qualifications  and  duties  for  its 
faculty,  consuming  $1  million  of  Kellogg 
Foundation  money  in  the  process,  the  Dean 


;imply  looked  for  a  few  key  qualities.  "I 
(Vas  concerned  with  recruiting  a  bright, 
y^oung  cadre,  on  the  way  up,  to  be  my  de- 
partment chairmen,"  he  says.  "They  had  to 
De  willing  to  risk  it  at  a  new  school,  and 
:hey  had  to  have  a  lot  of  energy  to  put  into 
t.  They  were  the  ones  who'd  recruit  the 
faculty  and  design  the  courses  and  pro- 
grams for  the  school." 

The  psychology,  of  course,  was  obvious. 
There  would  be  no  traditions  to  buck,  no 
political  quagmires  to  wade  through  inside 
Dr  outside  of  departmental  affairs.  For  en- 
ergetic and  ambitious  educators,  it  was  a 
3nce-in-a-lifetime  chance  to  build  their 
Camelot. 

The  first  one  to  gallop  over  the  moat  on 
his  white  steed  was  Dr.  Sam  L.  Clark,  Jr., 
an  anatomist  for  14  years  at  Washington 
University's  medical  school  in  St.  Louis. 
Says  Clark,  "The  idea  that  Massachusetts 
wanted  to  provide  excellence  in  medical 
care  obviously  meant  that  they  would  need 
excellence  in  medical  education.  Dr.  Soutter 
was  able  to  sell  the  people  and  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  fact  that  this  would  cost  money. 
That  was  at  a  critical  time,  when  it  was 
already  apparent  to  me  that  growth  in 
higher  education  would  taper  off  by  the  end 
of  the  '60s.  I  could  see  that  public  uni- 
versities would  be  better  able  to  maintain 
themselves  than  private  schools.  The  com- 
mitment of  financial  support,  plus  all  those 


advantages  of  starting  a  new  school,  made  it 
easy  to  decide  that  this  was  a  fantastic 
offer." 

Soutter  has  been  a  persistent  advocate  of 
faculty  (and  eventually  student)  collabora- 
tion in  evolving  academic  programs  and 
self-governing  procedures  for  the  school. 
His  formula  for  avoiding  disastrous  internal 
conflicts  in  the  early  going  was  to  recruit  a 
faculty  leadership  that  had  similar  senti- 
ments about  medical  education  and  public 
service. 

One  of  the  Dean's  strongest  personal 
campaigns  has  been  an  emphasis  on  com- 
munity medicine.  This  is  a  more  sophisti- 
cated reworking  of  the  old  "GP"  role.  In- 
stead of  honing  in  on  a  specialty  like  obstet- 
rics or  pathology  (specialization  being  par- 
ticularly prevalent  at  the  top  private  Boston 
medical  schools),  UMass  is  concerned  with 
the  level,  balance  and  availability  of  health 
services  in  a  community.  Says  one  assistant 
professor  in  community  medicine,  "We  need 
to  give  more  attention  to  problems  on  the 
state,  local,  and  family  levels,  like  transpor- 
tation, lack  of  family  practitioners  in  urban 
core  and  rural  areas,  and  interpersonal  fac- 
tors of  illness." 

Soutter  knew  that  the  gap  was  widening 
between  specialization  and  family  practice, 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  the 
state  medical  school  had  an  obligation  to 
close  it.  The  man  he  wanted  for  the  job 


was  Dr.  Hugh  Fulmer,  who  had  put  together 
one  of  the  nation's  few  community  medicine 
departments  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
Fulmer  had  written  extensively  on  commu- 
nity medical  problems  at  a  Navajo  Indian 
reservation  and  in  a  poor  Appalachia  town, 
focusing  on  how  to  provide  basic  and  acces- 
sible health  maintenance  services  to  those 
communities. 

Soutter  saw  Fulmer  as  a  man  eager  to 
manage  his  own  department,  a  rare  techni- 
cian whose  academic  and  clinical  model 
would  be  readily  adaptable  to  Massachu- 
setts. The  same  thought  had  occurred  to 
other  medical  school  deans,  particularly  the 
one  with  the  Kellogg  grant.  But  Fulmer  re- 
jected the  latter,  put  off  by  the  tightly-knit 
maze  that  dean  had  to  offer.  The  combina- 
tion of  flexibility  and  resources  at  UMass, 
plus  the  challenge  of  designing  a  statewide 
cluster  of  community  health  centers,  sealed 
the  issue.  He  joined  the  faculty  in  1969. 

Now,  four  years  later,  one-third  of  the 
16  students  in  the  first  graduating  class  plan 
careers  in  community  medicine.  Soutter  pre- 
dicts UMass  will  turn  out  20  a  year  when 
the  graduating  class  size  reaches  the  pro- 
jected 100  in  1979.  Barre  and  Fitchburg 
have  UMass-affiliated  community  health 
centers,  and  others  are  projected. 

Fulmer  and  Clark  are  typical  of  the 
chairmen  Soutter  managed  to  corral  for  the 
twelve  basic  and  clinical  sciences  depart- 
ments. Experienced,  young  and  energetic, 
they  are  all  more  than  20  years  younger 
than  the  dean.  The  average  faculty  age  is 
still  well  below  40. 

In  leaving  their  more  established  and 
traditional  fiefdoms  for  this  new  Camelot, 
however,  the  faculty  members  conceded 
some  very  tangible  advantages.  For  one, 
instead  of  working  in  elaborate  and  impos- 
ing medical  complexes,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  humble  two-story  warehouse.  It 
was  like  trading  oneself  out  of  Fenway  Park 
to  a  Back  Bay  sandlot. 

Soutter  had  promised  to  open  the  doors 
for  the  first  class  in  1970,  after  the  Great 
Worcester  Compromise  of  1965  resolved 
the  question  of  where  the  school  would  be 
located.  But  stormy  politics  persisted  over 
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the  selection  of  architects,  and  in  1967  the 
plan  was  on  the  verge  of  being  scuttled.  So 
Soutter  convinced  the  Trustees  to  purchase 
a  tobacco  and  confectionery  warehouse  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Belmont 
Streets,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Quin- 
sigamond.  Three  years  and  $1.5  million 
later,  the  Dean  was  able  to  deliver  a  scaled- 
down  version  of  the  medical  school  grand 
opening. 

Only  now  are  the  early  faithful  beginning 
to  reap  the  reward  of  three  years  in  en- 
vironmental purgatory.  The  basic  and  clin- 
ical sciences  building  is  nearly  completed, 
and  this  year's  entering  class  of  40  students 
is  already  ensconced  in  its  biochemistry  and 
gross  anatomy  laboratories  and  in  one  of 
its  three  lecture  halls.  The  gradual  depart- 
ment-by-department move  into  the  new 
facility  is  now  in  process,  and  the  old  ware- 
house, known  as  the  Shaw  building,  should 
be  completely  evacuated  by  January. 

The  design  of  the  new  six-story  building 
reflects  pragmatism  and  quality.  There  are 
long  rectangular  wings,  one  each  for  the 
basic  and  clinical  sciences,  and  an  intercon- 
necting hall  of  laboratories. 

The  exterior  is  mostly  a  stern  gray  gran- 
ite, alleviated  by  dark  aluminum  and  shaded 
glass.  Dubbed  "the  granite  mausoleum"  by 
its  first  inhabitants,  the  building's  message 
is  strength  and  permanence.  Which  is  just 
the  way  Soutter  wants  it.  "This  will  be  a 
referral  center  for  the  entire  Worcester 
area,"  he  explains.  "People  will  be  coming 
here  for  the  last  word  on  their  illnesses.  We 
wanted  it  to  look  like  the  last  word,  too." 

The  generous  laboratory  research  facili- 
ties inside  will  be  a  welcome  change  to  those 
who  set  up  shop  in  the  Shaw  building  three 
and  four  years  ago.  Many  faculty  did  not 
find  camping  out  easy. 

"In  many  ways,  people  like  me  had  to 
submerge  our  egos  for  the  betterment  of  the 
school,"  says  Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher,  one  of  the 
internationally-known  researchers  Soutter 
lured  to  Worcester.  "Actually,  even  though 
we  were  armpit  to  armpit  in  the  labs,  it's 
the  role  of  department  chairman,  particu- 
larly in  these  first  years,  that  has  been  far 
more  restricting  than  the  facilities.  I've  be- 


The  "granite  mausoleum,"  soon  to  be  fully  occupied. 


come  more  of  a  vicarious  scientist  than  a 
research  scientist. 

"What  keeps  me  going  is  what  we're 
building  here.  It's  excellence.  I  can  take  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  pride  in  the  kids.  It's  hard  to 
measure,  to  compare  them  with  others — but 
damn,  they've  done  well." 

Indeed  they  have.  The  only  clear  indi- 
cators at  a  national  level  are  the  scores  on 
part  one  of  a  National  Board  of  Examiners 
test  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Forty  UMass  students  have  taken  it  (16  in 
the  first  class,  24  in  the  second)  and  none 
has  failed.  The  average  scores  ranked  both 
classes  in  the  upper  third  on  a  national 
scale,  and  two  individuals  have  scored  in 


the  ninety-ninth  and  ninety-eighth  percen- 
tiles, respectively,  on  different  sections  of 
the  test. 

"As  you  might  imagine,"  Soutter  under- 
states coolly,  "it  was  very  heartening  for 
the  faculty." 

Successfully  meeting  national  standards 
is  particularly  important  for  this  young 
medical  school  because  much  of  its  teach- 
ing diverges  from  the  traditional  patterns. 
Sam  Clark  explains:  "The  idea  that  you 
have  to  get  out  of  med  school  with  a  certain 
number  of  facts  is  just  not  true.  There  are 
no  absolutes  on  what  has  to  be  learned  and 
what  doesn't.  One  must  understand  the 
slippery  nature  of  facts :  they  tend  to 


change,  and,  taken  out  of  context,  they  can 
be  dangerous. 

"Medicine  is  a  business  where  core  infor- 
mation today  is  trivia  five  years  later.  It's 
our  role  as  teachers  to  instruct  the  students 
on  how  to  meet  uncertainty,  and  to  reach 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  infor- 
mation. To  do  this,  they  must  be  able  to 
determine  on  their  own  what  is  important, 
and  when  they  feel  they've  learned  it." 

For  the  premed  student,  reared  in  a 
tightly-monitored  lifestyle  punctuated  by 
formulas,  equations,  complicated  memoriza- 
tion and  laboratory  application,  this  peda- 
gogical approach  can  be  a  rude  shock.  Says 
one  disgruntled  first-year  student,  his  eyes 
bloodshot  and  hair  disheveled,  "How  do  I 
know  when  I've  learned  what's  important? 
I  don't  have  time  to  learn  everything  we  get 
in  the  reading.  What  am  I  here  for  if  the 
professors  aren't  going  to  teach  me?" 

This,  according  to  Clark,  is  typical : 
After  the  initial  elation  in  emancipation 
from  the  rote  memorization  style  of  learn- 
ing, they  become  distraught.  Even  though 
we've  changed  the  style  of  learning,  they 
haven't.  They  still  try  to  memorize  every- 
thing. And  there's  just  too  much.  This 
forces  them  to  start  reading  selectively,  to 
skim  a  chapter  first  before  they  start  read- 
ing. They  are  living  in  an  age  of  expanding 
information  and  it's  important  that  they 
learn  selectivity  here." 

Nongraded  tests,  frequent  conferences, 
and  a  give-and-take  lecture  format  are  the 
ways  the  faculty  provides  guidance  and 
assesses  development.  In  the  laboratories, 
the  faculty  feedback  is  particularly  inten- 
sive. And  there  are  frequent  opportunities 
for  course  evaluation  by  the  students,  too. 

Clark  claims  that  most  first-year  students 
finish  the  year  acclimated  in  one  of  three 
different  ways.  "One  group  is  in  strong 
agreement  with  our  operation,"  he  says, 
another  still  has  trouble  handling  all  of 
the  material  but  is  resigned  to  long,  painful 
hours,  and  the  last  takes  an  angry  'I'll  show 
that  s.o.b.'  attitude." 

For  some  reason,  all  of  these  attitudes 
seem  to  work. 

Clark  is  already  a  legendary  figure  among 


his  students.  A  rangy,  gaunt  man  with  a 
trace  of  the  Cambridge  years  in  his  Ten- 
nessee accent,  Clark  presents  an  all  but 
lecture-free  anatomy  course.  He  structures 
it  along  traditional  lines  at  the  beginning  but 
gradually  withdraws  demands  until  he's 
moved  almost  exclusively  to  reading  assign- 
ments and  collaborative  in-class  quizzes, 
readings,  and  conferences. 

Rainy  Bello,  a  1973  graduate  of  UMass/ 
Amherst  and  a  first-year  student  at  the  med 
school,  says  that  all  this  flexibility  "was  not 
expected  by  any  of  us." 

"It's  very  hard  to  get  used  to  the  work 
load  of  any  med  school,"  she  says,  "but  to 
be  thrown  into  all  of  this  self-directed 
learning  at  the  same  time  has  been  quite  a 
trauma." 

Just  in  case  innovative  zeal  threatened 
to  traumatize  medical  standards  as  well  as 
medical  students,  Soutter  has  had  Associate 
Dean  Richard  Saunders  in  the  thick  of 
things  from  the  start.  Saunders,  who  still 
maintains  a  sparse  crew  cut  although  his 
gray  sideburns  have  inched  down  to  his  ear 
lobes,  arrived  to  begin  work  in  the  midst  of 
a  huge  snowstorm.  If  that  wasn't  a  dubious 
enough  omen,  the  newspapers  that  day 
read:  "Gov.  Sargent  To  Close  Med  School." 

Fortunately,  both  storms  abated,  and 
Saunders  has  played  an  important  role  in 
coordinating  the  clinical  programs  with  the 
Worcester  hospitals  and  medical  society 
and  in  designing  a  credible,  yet  creative, 
curriculum.  Before  coming  to  UMass,  he 
had  worked  with  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  in  Philadelphia,  a  back- 
ground which  qualifies  him  as  a  virtual  in- 
house  consultant  on  quality  control. 

While  he  is  equally  committed  to  the 
open-ended  style  of  pedagogy,  Saunders 
insists  that  the  curriculum  content  itself  is 
quite  traditional.  "You've  got  to  have  a 
solid  base  established  before  you  can  move 
into  significant  innovation,"  he  says. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  small  size 
of  the  school  has  greatly  facilitated  learn- 
ing, both  formally  and  informally.  There  is 
a  comfortable  esprit  de  corps  among  the 
classes,  faculty,  administration,  and  staff. 


All  told,  there  are  104  students  (16,  24, 
24,  and  40,  from  fourth  to  first  year  classes, 
respectively).  Only  Massachusetts  residents 
may  apply  for  admission  (this  year,  900  did 
so),  but  there  are  no  restrictions  on  under- 
graduate backgrounds.  All  of  this  year's 
class  are  men  (six  women  in  the  initial  pool 
of  acceptances  went  elsewhere),  but  the 
male-female  ratio  is  now  three  to  one.  More 
attractive  scholarship  offers  at  prestigious 
schools  have  claimed  all  the  black  student 
applicants,  although  scholarship  funds  spe- 
cifically for  minority  students  are  available. 

By  1978,  there  will  be  400  students  in 
the  school  and,  if  hiring  proceeds  as  planned, 
a  faculty  of  200.  (There  are  1,000  teaching 
positions  currently  open  in  medical  schools, 
Saunders  says.) 

The  Dean  is  already  contemplating  retire- 
ment sometime  in  1975,  after  the  hospital 
opens,  so  rapid  growth  and  a  change  in 
leadership  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
which  lie  ahead  for  the  school.  The  faculty 
and  administration  are  aware  of  the  threat 
this  brings  to  the  intimacy  that  has  charac- 
terized the  school's  first  years  and  its  suc- 
cesses so  far.  "We're  already  working  on  a 
sensible  solution,"  says  Soutter. 

If  that  is  a  promise,  it  should  ease  the 
worry.  In  his  ten  years  since  migrating  from 
Boston,  the  "indefatigable"  Dean  has  clearly 
delivered.  The  school  opened  on  time.  The 
University  hospital  battle  was  won,  and  the 
proof  is  now  visible.  The  "young  cadre"  he 
envisioned  numbers  40,  and  community 
service  programs  are  reality. 

"I'd  say  the  students  are  better,  the  fac- 
ulty is  better,  and  the  facilities  are  better 
than  I  ever  thought  possible,"  Soutter  says, 
glancing  out  his  office  windows  at  calm  Lake 
Quinsigamond.  "But  it's  taken  more  time, 
it's  cost  more,  and  it's  been  more  strenuous 
than  I  ever  conceived." 
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On  Campus 


The  University  as  glutton 

The  Amherst  campus  eats  mountains  of 
coal  a  year,  spiced  with  almost  100  million 
kilowatts  and  washed  down  with  four  or 
five  million  gallons  of  oil.  Now,  confronted 
with  the  fuel  shortage,  this  gargantua  will 
have  to  go  on  a  diet. 

Cutting  down  on  energy  consumption  can 
be  uncomfortable,  as  the  nation  is  discover- 
ing, but  cutting  down  at  an  institution  as 
complex  and  inflexible  as  the  University 
can  be  downright  hair-raising. 

To  sort  through  the  complexities  and 
raise  campus  awareness  of  the  situation,  an 
energy  conservation  committee  was  formed 
by  Thomas  Campion,  vice  chancellor  for  ad- 
ministrative affairs,  as  soon  as  the  critical 
nature  of  the  fuel  shortage  was  known. 
Certain  committee  recommendations  were 
quickly  formulated  and  acted  upon.  All 
6,000  thermostats  on  campus  were  turned 
down  to  68  degrees.  Laminated  stickers  re- 
minding drivers  of  a  50  mph  speed  limit 
were  affixed  to  state  cars.  The  exhaust  fans 
in  the  Campus  Center  garage  were  turned 
off  between  midnight  and  8  a.m.  Requests 
for  increased  lighting  were  either  modified 
or  rejected.  Janitors  were  alerted  to  conserve 
with  a  "When  not  in  use,  save  the  juice" 
campaign,  and  the  hall  lights  in  Whitmore 
were  not  turned  on. 

Some  of  these  initial  measures  had  more 
symbolic  than  concrete  value.  None  had  the 
overwhelming  effect  that  Governor  Francis 
Sargent  was  seeking.  But  an  overwhelming 
effect  can  be  brought  about  only  by  over- 
whelming disruption,  and  the  campus,  at 
this  writing,  seems  to  have  rejected  the  most 
obvious  drastic  move:  shutting  down. 

Shutting  down  had  some  viable  aspects. 
The  University  has  long  fallow  periods :  five 
weeks  between  Christmas  and  the  begin- 
ning of  second  semester,  three  weeks  in  the 


spring,  and  two  weeks  before  and  two  weeks 
after  summer  school.  During  these  times, 
classes  are  not  in  session,  but  administra- 
tive work  continues  as  does  faculty  re- 
search and  alternative  academic  programs. 

If  the  University  stays  open  during  these 
times,  could  ongoing  activities  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  few  buildings?  And  is  some 
consolidation  possible  even  when  school  is 
in  session?  The  answer,  so  far,  is  "maybe." 
Most  buildings  serve  many  functions,  some 
of  which  could  be  cut  off  but  others  not. 

The  truth  is  that,  across  the  board,  the 
campus  is  not  easily  adaptable  to  conserva- 
tion. The  dramatic  open  spaces  and  high 
ceilings  of  the  new  buildings  gobble  up  heat 
and  hght;  sealed  buildings  expend  enormous 
energy  heating  outside  air  to  room  tempera- 
ture and  then  expelling  it;  and  old  build- 
ings are  drafty  and  inefficient  to  heat. 

The  question  of  how  to  generate  energy 
was  as  pressing  as  the  question  of  how  to 
conserve  it.  The  campus  has  a  choice:  con- 
tinue operation  of  the  old,  coal-using  power 
plant  which  can  produce  420,000  lbs/hour 
of  steam,  or  open  the  new,  oil-burning  plant 
at  Tillson  Farm,  which  will  have  a  500,000 
lbs/hour  capacity.  The  decision  has  not 
been  made  at  this  writing.  Postponing  the 
opening  of  Tillson  could  cost  the  University 
as  much  as  $100,000,  but  it  would  be  in 
conformance  with  President  Nixon's  guide- 
lines. Continued  use  of  the  old  plant  would 
need  the  concurrence  of  the  local  pollution 
board  and  the  state  Bureau  of  Building 
Construction. 

Efforts  are  continuing  to  conserve  heat 
and  light.  Heat  in  buildings  is  being  meas- 
ured to  see  if  further  thermostat  adjustment 
is  possible,  and  lighting  levels  are  being 
measured  and  reduced.  Reducing  the 
amount  of  ventilation  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly at  night,  is  being  considered,  al- 
though the  machinery  involved  was  not  de- 
signed for  intermittent  use. 

Meanwhile  long  underwear  sales  are  ris- 
ing and  the  pioneer  spirit  seems  to  be  hav- 
ing a  resurgence.  As  one  professor  put  it, 
"It's  a  game  with  us,  saving  on  fuel  and 
electricity.  But  if  we  do  run  out  of  oil,  if  the 
pipes  freeze,  it  won't  be  a  game  at  all." 


The  Grand  Tour,  continued 

The  complex  of  interconnecting  pathways 
which  crisscross  the  University — black- 
topped  lanes  running  like  interstates  from 
the  suburban  high-rise  developments  at 
the  fringe  of  campus  to  the  inner  beltway 
that  hnks  together  office  buildings,  labora- 
tories, and  classrooms — appears  to  con- 
verge by  the  banks  of  the  pond,  where  the 
monstrous  verticals  of  the  new  library  do 
battle  with  the  monstrous  horizontals  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

The  volume  of  pedestrian  traffic  is  heav- 
iest adjacent  to  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Quadrangle,  defined  by  Goodell,  the  library 
Bartlett  and  the  Chapel.  Adjacent  to  this 
campus  Champs  Elysees,  but  almost  wholly 
ignored,  is  South  College. 

With  its  faded,  florid  walls,  steep-pitched 
and  gabled  roof,  and  ancient  spindly  chim- 
neys. South  College  is  hke  a  Hawthorne 
memory  of  nineteenth  century  Salem.  And,  I 
like  Salem,  the  building  has  passed  from 
being  the  center  of  its  particular  world  to 
a  semi-anachronistic  status,  an  interesting 
sideshow  for  tourists.  It  is  as  spiritually 
remote  from  the  philosophy  of  the  modern  i 
campus  as  it  is  physically  proximate  to  the 
campus's  center,  and  the  outward  symbols 
of  its  presence  in  the  mid-twentieth  centur> 
— a  yellow  "strike"  fist  stenciled  on  a 
corner  of  the  front  wall  and  an  ivy-covered 
air  conditioner  in  the  back — seem  incon- 
gruous. 

Two  heavy  wooden  doors  at  the  build- 
ing's south  entrance  open  to  a  broad  gran- 
ite staircase,  its  walls  lined  with  muted 
violet  marble.  The  immediate  presence  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  office  on  the  second 
floor  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  a 
wandering  student  does  little  to  dispel  the 
musty  feeling  of  age  that  seeps  from  the 
worn  stone.  The  narrow  stairs  to  the  next 
floor,  where  a  long  corridor  studded  with 
sparely  framed  doors  is  a  reminder  of  the 
time  when  South  College  was  a  dormitory, 
could  still  be  peopled  by  frock-coated  stu- 
dents with  elegant  handlebar  moustaches, 
like  translucent  images  from  a  Matthew 
Brady  photograph. 


^outh  College:  images  from  a  Matthew  Brady  photograph 
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The  final  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
through  the  attic  that  tops  South  College 
lies  behind  a  heavily  baffled  door.  When 
it  is  opened,  a  hideous  chorus  like  the  cries 
of  banshees  floods  from  the  dark.  But  the 
attic  is  not  really  filled  with  Gothic  de- 
mons, for  here  are  individual  practice 
rooms  where  oboe,  piccolo  and  viola 
players  practice  their  scales  with  maniacal 
fervor. 

Most  of  the  immediately  surrounding 
campus  can  be  seen  from  the  topmost 
windows.  Students  stream  down  the  Quad's 
concourses,  but  not  a  single  eye  turns  to- 
ward the  ancient  hall;  South  College  con- 
tinues in  its  private,  sleepy  life,  a  faded 
relic  where  piccolo  players  and  Deans  rub 
shoulders  with  the  ghosts  of  another  age. 


Planetary  Consciousness 

The  sight  was  stunning :  the  earth  alone 
in  space,  a  milky  opal  exquisite  in  its 
black  velvet  setting.  The  first  witnesses, 
the  Apollo  astronauts,  were  at  a  loss  to 
describe  the  sight,  and  the  task  was  left 
to  poet  Archibald  MacLeish.  For  the  first 
time,  MacLeish  wrote,  men  and  women 
could  see  themselves  "as  riders  on  the  earth 
together,  brothers  on  that  bright  loveliness 
in  the  eternal  cold — brothers  who  know 
now  they  are  truly  brothers." 

There  were  other,  deeper  implications. 
Mankind  could  now  see  that  its  home  was 
a  finite  place  with  resources  that  must 
some  day  disappear  and  an  environment 
that  could  not  be  replaced. 

This  revelation  has  led  to  a  number  of 
attempts  to  develop  a  basis  for  a  world 
community.  At  the  University,  several 
faculty  members,  working  with  a  grant 
from  the  federal  Office  of  Education's  In- 
stitute for  International  Studies,  have  cre- 
ated a  program  called  Global  Survival 
Studies  (GSS)  to  explore  the  issue  of  sur- 
vival. This  semester,  seventy  selected  fresh- 
men were  introduced  into  the  GSS  Fresh- 
man Year  Program,  among  the  first  of 
its  kind  anywhere  in  the  nation. 


The  OE  grant  had  stipulated  that  the 
University  develop  an  interdisciplinary 
undergraduate  program  of  studies  in  global 
survival.  Members  of  the  faculty,  supported 
by  the  Institute  for  Man  and  His  Environ- 
ment, decided  that  such  a  curriculum  should 
focus  on  a  first-year  program  as  part  of 
the  University's  efforts  to  improve  stu- 
dents' freshman  year  experiences.  Accord- 
ingly, interested  faculty  members,  directed 
by  GSS  project  head  Dave  Schimmel,  de- 
veloped a  program  to  initiate  selected 
freshmen  into  the  complex  problems  of  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

These  problems  were  grouped  into  five 
general  "areas  of  concentration":  war, 
peace,  and  world  order;  cross-cultural 
communication  and  conflict;  environmental 
deterioration  and  economic  development; 
population;  and  resources  and  their  dis- 
tribution. The  main  goal  of  the  program 
would  be  to  help  students  become  globally 
literate. 

Since  public  debates  on  global  survival 
problems  tend  to  be  dominated  by  rhetoric 
rather  than  reason,  GSS's  founders  felt  that 
students  in  the  program  should  be  made 
aware  of  all  the  basic  information  available, 
including  disagreements  among  experts. 
The  second  GSS  goal  would  be  to  suggest 
possible  ways  in  which  mankind  could 
cope  with  global  problems,  and  the  third 
would  be  to  help  students  understand  what 
they  could  do  personally  in  such  matters. 

Neither  Schimmel  nor  Steve  Guild,  di- 
rector of  the  Freshman  Year  Program, 
favors  a  single-minded  approach  toward 
global  problems.  Faculty  members.  Guild 
says,  are  even  ready  to  play  devil's  advo- 
cate to  guarantee  that  students  are  exposed 
to  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints. 

Since  the  program  is  interdisciplinary, 
some  diversity  is  implicit  in  the  varied 
backgrounds  of  the  core  faculty.  According 
to  Guild,  one  of  the  first  problems  for  GSS 
was  the  possibility  that  there  might  be  too 
much  diversity — that  each  faculty  member 
might  retreat  into  his  or  her  own  field.  As 
the  program  developed,  though,  the  staff 
realized  that  departmental  barriers  naturally 
crumbled  because  individual  fields  were  too 


limited  for  comprehensive  understanding  of 
global  problems. 

The  GSS  program  was  structured  so  that 
the  faculty  could  work  together  during  the 
early  stages.  Instead  of  proceeding  directly  ^ 
to  individual  courses,  the  incoming  fresh- 
men spent  their  first  month  attending  intro-i 
ductory  lectures.  These  lectures,  which 
covered  topics  like  "Where  are  we  in  time?'' 
and  "The  Consequences  of  Evolutionary 
Succession,"  were  taught  by  botanist  Carl 
Swanson,  but  all  other  faculty  members 
contributed  comments  from  their  own  per- 
spectives. The  lectures  were  augmented  by 
small-group  "integrating  seminars,"  in 
which  students  combined  lecture  informa- 
tion with  field  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  from  assigned  readings.  The  fresh- 
men were  also  enrolled  in  a  communica- 
tions skills  course  and  taught  how  to  use 
computers  and  library  research  services. 
By  the  end  of  the  month.  Guild  says,  the 
students  were  definitely  excited  by  the  pro- 
gram. The  integrating  seminars  developed 
into  intense  discussion  periods  as  personal 
responses  to  the  lectures  were  worked  out. 

When  the  second  half  of  the  semester 
opened  with  "modules"  (courses  carrying 
fractional  credit)  concentrating  on  specific 
areas.  Guild  says  that  student  awareness  of  i 
global  survival  problems  was  much  higher 
than  expected.  The  modules  focused  on 
specific  problems  in  the  five  main  areas,  to- 
gether with  a  Guild  module  on  "Individual 
and  Ethical  Problems"  to  relieve  some  of 
the  concern  students  had  about  personal 
commitments.  Integrating  seminars  were 
again  used  as  "a  kind  of  glue  to  hold 
things  together."  Since  each  student  was 
involved  in  a  different  combination  of  mod-' 
ules,  the  seminars  provided  a  forum  for 
both  exchange  and  synthesis  of  acquired 
information. 

The  second  semester  will  be  less  struc- 
tured than  the  first.  During  intersession, 
students  will  be  involved  in  term  projects 
which  range  from  teaching  colloquia  to 
participating  in  study  projects  in  Brazil.  On 
returning  to  UMass,  they  will  be  allowed  tc 
select  from  a  combination  of  Global  Sur- 
vival courses  and  courses  taught  in  the 
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icademic  departments  (depending  on  the 
itudents'  intended  majors).  Or,  alterna- 
ively,  students  might  prepare  independent 
itudies  and  research  projects. 

After  the  freshman  year  program  is  com- 
pleted, though,  GS5  becomes  a  little  hazy. 

uild  admits  that  he  doesn't  know  what 
vill  happen  next,  since  no  definite  plans 
were  made  for  a  full  four-year  program. 
3ome  people  have  suggested  either  fresh- 
nan-sophomore  or  freshman-senior  year 
urograms.  Guild  believes  that  the  best  idea 
vould  be  for  students  to  pursue  individual 
najors  with  integrating  seminars  held  every 
semester  to  keep  GSS  students  in  touch 
mth  each  other.  As  an  alternative.  Global 
survival  might  be  incorporated  into  the 
bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Con- 
;entration  (BDIC)  program. 

Guild  doesn't  harbor  any  illusions  about 
:he  effect  just  70  people  could  have  on 
Tiajor  problems,  but  he  feels  that  the  pro- 
gram is  an  important  start.  GSS  is  a  method 
for  changing  "mind-sets"  or  perspectives 
rather  than  a  program  dedicated  to  creating 
activists.  Guild  believes  that  such  programs 
ire  necessary  at  all  levels,  from  grade  school 
Dn  up.  The  problem,  he  says,  can't  be 
jeaten  until  we  stop  "crisis-mongering" 
(  ind  settle  down  to  the  hard  tedious  work  of 
jringing  about  a  global  community. 

Does  he  think  the  people  of  the  world 
lave  a  chance?  "Yes,  I  think  we'll  make  it, 
Dut  indications  are  that  we'd  better  get 
5oing  soon!" 


The  Bizarre  Bazaar 

On  a  walk  along  the  second  floor  or  con- 
ourse  level  of  the  Campus  Center,  from 
the  east  entrance  down  to  the  old  Student 
Union,  a  visitor  passes,  in  succession,  a 
combination  bar  and  cafeteria,  a  music  lis- 
tening room,  opposing  escalators  and  ele- 
vators, multi-colored  machines  dispensing 
lottery  tickets,  rolling  papers,  candy  and 
cigarettes,  giant  modern  art  murals  in  vivid 
Day  Glo  oils,  a  power-driven  Olde  Sweets 
Cart,  a  multi-service  store,  another  equally 
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clamorous  cafeteria,  another  rolling  paper 
machine,  an  automated  Xeroxer,  a  mini-post 
office,  a  print  shop,  and,  finally,  an  oblique 
corner  which  cuts  off  the  raucous,  ricochet- 
ing ting-a-lings  of  a  dozen  glowing  pinball 
machines.  And,  along  this  whole  length 
are  spread  the  ubiquitous  tables  of  the 
Campus  Center  "Bazaar,"  manned  and 
womanned  by  public  workers,  actors,  so- 
cialists, hustlers,  inter-varsity  Christians, 
skiers,  communists,  and  guru  devotees, 
mixed  with  a  host  of  craftsmen  displaying 
leather  goods,  candles,  knits,  silkscreens, 
jewelry,  ceramics,  and  paintings,  and  mer- 
chants dealing  everything  from  underground 
comicbooks  to  courses  in  Kung  Fu.  Deprived 
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of  this  haphazard  array  of  vendors,  the 
low-ceilinged  concrete  corridor,  with  its 
announcement-papered  kiosks,  crowded 
benches,  piped-in  Muzak,  and  jams  of  stu- 
dents, visitors,  and  businessmen,  would 
look  and  feel  even  more  like  the  terminal 
building  at  an  international  airport  than  it 
presently  does. 

The  Bazaar  was  conceived  of  as  a  market 
place  for  both  ideas  and  material  products. 
Specified  areas  along  the  concourse  are 
open  to  recognized  student  organizations, 
student  retailers,  and  student  or  non-stu- 
dent craftsmen.  Both  retailers  and  crafts- 
men pay  a  small  fee  for  use  of  a  table 
which  they  may  reserve  for  three  days  each 
week.  The  Bazaar  is  overseen  by  a  Campus 
Center  administrator  who  sits  in  a  small, 
fortress-like  information  center  near  the 
east  entrance. 

A  few  minutes  of  observation  during  a 
weekday  lunch  hour  reveal  the  routinely 
bizarre  nature  of  the  micro-cosmic  Bazaar 
world.  At  the  Young  Socialist  table,  a  thin 
young  man  with  wire-rimmed  glasses  ar- 
gues party  theory  with  a  member  of  the 
Poverty  Committee,  both  shouting  to  be 
heard  over  the  pop  music  sound  track  of 
the  nearby  Ski  Club's  recruiting  movie.  A 
leather  salesman  in  a  white  silk  vest  tries 
to  read  a  pamphlet  in  Cyrillic  offered  by 
a  bearded  Christian  Scientist.  Students  from 
Hillel,  carrying  miniature  blue  and  white 
Israeli  flags,  discover  that  their  table  bor- 
ders directly  on  that  given  to  the  Arab 
Student  Organization.  Administrative  arbi- 
trators resolve  the  crisis  by  inserting  an- 
other table  between  them,  which  is  given 
to  a  student  who  sells  bumper  stickers 
advising  the  impeachment  of  the  President. 

Events  such  as  the  latter  are  not  unusual, 
since  tactical  considerations  often  are  ig- 
nored when  tables  are  signed  for.  Last 
semester,  the  pro-  and  anti-abortion  tables 
were  placed  next  to  each  other,  as  were 
the  tables  of  Guru  Maharaj  Ji's  Divine  Light 
Mission  and  the  Communist  Young  Work- 
ers' Liberation  League. 

For  the  people  who  sit  along  the  con- 
course every  day,  many  of  whom  have  trav- 
eled 20  or  30  miles  to  display  their  wares. 


the  moments  of  excitement  engendered  by 
these  confrontations  are  swallowed  up  in 
the  endless  daily  monotony  of  Muzak  and 
shuffling  feet.  But  for  the  feet  shufflers,  daz- 
zled by  the  array  and  bombarded  by  sights 
and  smells,  the  concourse  is  a  departure 
from  an  otherwise  routine  existence.  As 
Simon  and  Garfunkel  said,  "It's  all  happen- 
ing at  the  zoo." 


Figures  of  Speech 

When  Walt  Disney  produced  the  full- 
length  cartoon  Fantasia,  he  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  the  film  to  a  fanciful  interpretation 
of  "visual  sound."  Now,  twenty  years  later, 
the  fantasy  has  become  an  almost  prosaic 
reality.  Dr.  Ian  Thomas,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer at  the  University's  Speech  Communi- 
cation Laboratory,  has  created  a  machine 
for  the  deaf  that  translates  the  sounds  of 
speech  into  light  patterns  on  a  grid. 

The  need  for  such  a  machine  is  evident. 
A  deaf  person  cannot  speak  coherently 
because  he  cannot  hear  his  own  voice. 
Therapists  have  had  to  teach  articulation 
by  physically  shaping  the  deaf  person's 
tongue  and  lips,  or  articulators,  into  the 
correct  positions  for  speech.  The  teaching 
process  is  cumbersome  and  hit  or  miss.  A 
machine  which  could  break  down  a  word 
into  a  distinct  pattern  specific  to  it  would 
give  the  deaf  user  an  invaluable  tool  in 
applying  the  therapist's  instruction. 

Or  so  the  thinking  went.  A  very  so- 
phisticated attempt  in  this  direction  was 
developed  by  Bell  Laboratories  in  1947. 
However,  this  machine  translated  speech 
into  wave  lengths  which  were  displayed 
on  a  spectrogram,  and  this  image  proved 
to  be  too  complex  and  fleeting  to  be  used 
as  a  teaching  aid. 

Ian  Thomas's  approach  to  the  problem 
began  when  he  was  working  at  the  Bio- 
logical Computer  Lab  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Engineers  there  were  attempting 
to  simulate  brain  function  with  computers, 
and  part  of  the  project  was  an  analysis  of 
speech  and  hearing. 


Thomas  was  able  to  develop  a  research 
project  through  funding  from  NASA  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  when  he 
came  to  UMass.  He  was  given  a  joint  ap- 
pointment in  engineering  and  speech  and 
was  joined  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Gough,  a  spe- 
cialist in  communications  disorders,  and 
Ronald  Snell,  a  master's  candidate  in  elec- 
trical engineering.  Dr.  Arthur  Boothroyd 
served  as  a  liaison  with  the  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  Northampton. 

By  1968,  Thomas  and  Snell  had  com- 
pleted the  first  model  of  a  new  visual 
speech  prosthetic  device,  using  a  different 
formation  of  lights  on  a  grid  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation  of  individual  words. 

The  principle  which  determines  such 
light  configurations  was  the  same  that  the 
Bell  scientists  had  used  for  their  spectro- 
gram. This  is  that  there  are  two  frequen- 
cies which  govern  intelligibility,  relating 
specifically  to  tongue  height  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tongue  hump  along  the  vocal 
track.  Plotting  these  gives  an  accurate  vis- 
ual portrait  of  speech  sound.  (There  are 
many  other  frequencies,  but  these  relate 
to  individual  differences  in  vocal  structure.) 

To  see  if  this  principle  was  really  appli- 
cable. Dr.  Thomas  and  his  colleagues  ran 
a  crucial  articulation  training  test  to  deter- 
mine if  profoundly  deaf  subjects  could  in- 
crease the  intelligibility  of  their  speech 
by  attempting  to  match  patterns  corre- 
sponding to  correctly  articulated  words  on 
the  visual  display.  Several  graduates  of 
Clarke  served  as  subjects  in  the  experi- 
ments. The  outcome  was  more  than  a  little 
surprising. 

"We  thought  it  would  take  weeks  of 
training  before  we'd  get  results,"  Thomas 
says,  "but  after  a  matter  of  hours  we 
could  see  their  articulation  improving  very 
rapidly." 

The  final  results  of  the  statistical  tests 
applied  to  the  data  showed  that  the  re- 
searchers were  well  justified  in  claiming 
that  the  intelligibility  of  the  words  spoken 
by  the  deaf  subjects  was  higher  after  train- 
ing than  it  was  before  training.  Besides 
attaining  a  higher  level  of  vocal  clarity, 
the  deaf  users  showed  great  excitement  at 
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Here,  in  a  composite  representation,  are  the  responses  of  the  Thomas-Snell  machine  to 
the  enunciation  of  nine  individual  words. 


having  an  aid  which  was  so  accurate  and 
easy  to  use. 

Now  other  possibilities  for  visual  speech 
devices  are  being  realized,  often  in  unex- 
pected ways.  An  artist  at  the  University  is 
using  Thomas's  idea  to  create  a  form  of 
"living  art"  in  which  the  viewer's  voice 
creates  patterns  of  light  to  complement 
the  artist's  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  team  led  by  Dr.  Thomas 
is  working  on  two  different  refinements  of 
the  basic  machine.  Thomas  is  developing 
a  visual  aid  that  will  use  a  time  analysis 
to  plot  the  frequencies  of  children's  and 


women's  voices,  since  the  current  machine 
will  not  operate  in  the  required  range. 

The  other  refinement  is  basically  a  mini- 
aturized version  of  the  Thomas-Snell  ma- 
chine. Developed  by  Vassilios  Georgiou,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  department,  the 
new  machine  will  plug  into  any  standard 
color  television,  converting  it  into  a  visual 
speech  aid.  With  it,  deaf  students  will  be 
able  to  practice  vocalization  at  home. 

Apparently  Disney's  fantasy  was  not 
far  from  wrong,  except  that  now  those 
dancing  colors  are  the  ever  changing  fig- 
ures of  speech. 


Respect  for  interdependence 

There  comes  a  time  in  any  institution's  his- 
tory that  a  break  with  tradition  seems  ap- 
propriate. At  last  year's  opening  convoca- 
tion. Chancellor  Randolph  Bromery  and 
other  speakers  found  themselves  with  an 
audience  of  50  to  75  people,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  were  members  of  the  UMass 
marching  band.  So  this  September,  Chan- 
cellor Bromery  opted  instead  to  open  the 
1973-74  academic  year  by  addressing  his 
remarks  to  members  of  the  campus  gov- 
ernance units. 

Speaking  to  members  of  the  Faculty, 
Graduate  Student,  and  Student  Senates  and 
of  PAUMA  (the  Professional  Association 
of  UMass/Amherst),  Dr.  Bromery  pledged 
to  work  closely  with  his  audience  to  make 
the  new  campus  governance  policy,  which 
gives  both  faculty  and  students  new  and 
significant  responsibilities  in  the  decision- 
making process,  a  workable  one  on  campus. 
He  went  on  to  cite  internal  problems,  such 
as  traffic,  parking,  and  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  the  University,  and  external  forces, 
like  the  pervasive  anti-education  attitude 
now  current,  as  reasons  for  the  imperative 
need  for  the  success  of  such  a  governance 
system  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Bromery  also  called  on  all  segments 
of  the  university  community  to  "do  research 
into  the  solutions  of  some  of  the  critical 
problems  of  our  society  today,"  including 
the  plight  of  cities,  mineral  resources  and 
energy,  the  environment,  and  the  stabiliz- 
ing of  the  economy,  but  he  added  that  the 
first  order  of  business  would  be  to  address 
those  problems  as  they  exist  on  the  Am- 
herst campus. 

"During  this  year  and  in  those  subse- 
quent years  that  I'll  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  your  chancellor,"  he  said,  "I 
shall  be  calling  upon  you  to  provide  the 
intellectual  and  manpower  resources  to 
help  solve  some  of  our  local  environmental 
and  social  problems  ...  so  that  we  may 
then  do  the  necessary  research,  teaching, 
and  service  to  benefit  the  community  at 
large;  that  is,the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  these  United 
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States.  .  .  .  We  then  become  necessary, 
indeed  indispensable,  to  our  society." 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Bromery  expressed 
his  wish  for  cooperation  to  create  an  excel- 
lent and  relevant  intellectual  environment 
on  the  campus — "not  an  environment  in 
which  people  simply  coexist,"  he  ended, 
"but  one  in  which  each  of  us  learns  to 
recognize  and  respect  our  essential  inter- 
dependence with  the  other." 

A  wave  maker 

Eighteen  of  31  district  superintendents  re- 
signed or  were  dismissed  from  their  jobs. 
The  NAACP  sued.  The  union  vowed  to 
drive  him  out.  Enraged  parents  hurled  rocks 
and  eggs.  Cranks  promised  "acid  facials," 
and  one  of  the  faithful  prayed  he'd  die  of 
cancer. 

Yet  when  he  left,  Harvey  Scribner  could 
still  say,  "I've  got  a  happy  feeling  inside." 

Dr.  Harvey  B.  Scribner,  59,  now  a  profes- 
sor of  education  at  the  University,  became 
chancellor  of  the  New  York  City  school  sys- 
tem in  1970.  The  state  legislature  had  just 
adopted  a  decentralization  plan  for  the  city, 
an  untested  response  to  the  tumultuous  and 
occasionally  violent  community-centered 
uprisings  of  the  1960s.  Scribner,  the  first  to 
occupy  the  position  of  chancellor,  was 
charged  with  carrying  the  plan  through,  to 
"make  waves"  (according  to  the  board  of 
education  that  hired  him),  and  generally  to 
shake  some  long-needed  reform  into  the  900 
schools  he  was  responsible  for. 

Scribner  made  more  than  waves.  In  his 
three  years  as  chancellor,  he  created  the 
Offices  of  Bilingual  Education,  Career  Edu- 
cation, and  School  Safety,  the  Learning 
Cooperative,  and  the  Chancellor's  Action 
Center;  he  upheld  the  rights  of  community 
school  boards  to  appoint,  assign,  promote, 
and  discharge  their  employees  as  provided 
under  the  decentralization  law;  he  cut  $5 
million  in  positions  from  central  headquar- 
ters; he  created  19  new  alternative  high 
schools;  he  prohibited  the  withholding  of 
earned  diplomas  for  alleged  "poor  citizen- 
ship"; he  implemented  board  policies  on 
student  rights  and  responsibilities,  including 


Scribner:  "happy  inside" 

areas  of  free  speech  and  student  press;  he 
appointed  new  principals  to  five  volatile 
high  schools,  with  positive  "cooling"  re- 
sults; and  he  appointed  or  assigned  42  new 
high  school  principals,  in  many  cases  in- 
volving high  school  students  and  parents  in 
the  process. 

But  by  November  last  year,  Scribner  per- 
ceived a  "widening  gap  of  confidence"  be- 
tween himself  and  the  board.  He  asked  for 
a  statement  on  his  contract  renewal  seven 
months  before  the  original  was  to  expire. 
He  received  none,  and  he  resigned  on  De- 
cember 21.  Four  months  later,  early  in 
April,  he  announced  his  move  to  UMass, 
effective  this  fall. 


Now  he  looks  at  the  world  from  Room 
219  in  the  School  of  Education  building, 
which,  despite  its  own  turbulent  episodes,  is 
not  quite  in  the  same  fireworks  league  as 
110  Livingston  Street  in  Brooklyn.  His  thin- 
ning hair  is  now  scraggly  at  the  back,  the 
chauffeur-driven  limousine  with  executive     , 
telephone  has  given  way  to  a  small  red 
Mazda  with  AM  radio,  and  the  path  to  his 
front  door,  once  a  Manhattan  elevator 
shaft,  is  now  a  Shutesbury  dirt  road.  He 
says  he  loves  it. 

"Every  night  I  think  about  how  lucky  I 
am  to  be  around  all  of  these  great  people," 
he  says  exuberantly,  his  electric  voice  as 
strong  as  ever. 

There  are  no  traces  of  falling  backward. 
No  regretful  clauses.  On  the  contrary,  Har- 
vey Scribner  is  energetically  wrapped  up  in  i 
a  School  of  Ed  proposal  to  overhaul  out- 
moded school  districts  with  a  minimum 
three-year  package  of  consulting  and  in- 
service  training.  He  also  directs  two  semi- 
nars ("The  Politics  of  School  Administra- 
tion" and  "Current  Issues  in  Education"), 
and  a  score  of  graduate  students  have 
landed  him  for  their  doctoral  committees. 

Although  he  is  happy  with  the  School  of 
Ed  and  its  dean  ("I've  been  looking  for  a 
Dwight  Allen  for  40  years,"  he  says),  Scrib-i 
ner  does  worry  about  the  "voiceless"  chil- 
dren he  left  behind.  "I  was  their  chancel- 
lor," he  says.  "I've  always  been  a  fighter  for 
people  who've  never  had  a  voice  in  their 
fate.  It  bothers  me  to  feel  I  may  have 
abandoned  them." 
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Quickies 

On  September  18,  three  faculty  members 
and  three  graduate  teaching  assistants  re- 
ceived the  annual  Distinguished  Teacher 
Awards  for  outstanding  performance  in  the 
classroom.  The  awards,  each  of  which 
carries  a  $1,000  stipend,  were  presented 
to  Associate  Professor  George  J.  Armelagos 
of  the  anthropology  department;  Professor 
Joseph  H.  Hartshorn,  head  of  the  geology 
and  geography  department;  and  Assistant 
Professor  Clair  W.  Naylor  of  the  mathe- 
matics and  statistics  department;  and  to 
teaching  assistants  Toni  Farrenkopf  of  psy- 
chology; Helene  Mensch  of  classics,  and 
George  H.  Troughton  of  general  business 
and  finance.  Selections  were  made  by  a 
student/ faculty  committee  which  consid- 
ered nominations  from  the  entire  university 
community. 

The  lure  of  a  personalized  frisbee  has 
drawn  many  contenders  in  our  Change  the 
Name  of  This  Magazine  contest.  All  entries 
should  be  sent  to  Katie  Gillmor,  The  Alum- 
nus, Memorial  Hall  by  January  15.  A  de- 
cision on  a  new  name,  which  will  be  made 
by  The  Alumnus  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Associate  Alumni  Board  of  Directors, 
will  be  announced  ip  the  next  issue. 

Silence  reigns  every  hour  on  the  hour  now 
that  the  three  Old  Chapel  bell  systems  are 
mute  due  to  lack  of  funds.  The  music  de- 
partment and  the  Associate  Alumni  are 
seeking  money  to  repair  the  carillon's  key- 
board and  switches,  which  were  wrecked 
by  vandals.  The  Chapel  also  sports  a  set 
of  ten  bells,  but  these  must  be  played 
manually  by  an  experienced  musician  and 
such  an  artiste  is  not  presently  on  staff. 
And  the  one  bell  geared  to  ring  when  the 
Chapel  clock  marks  the  hour  and  half  hour 
is  out  of  commission  because  the  clock  is 
whimsical  in  its  time-keeping. 

The  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  were  making 
peace  in  Amherst  even  while  the  Sinai 
sands  were  being  churned  by  tanks.  The 
newly-formed  Arab-Israeli  Peace  Forum 
has  among  its  stated  aims :  to  foster  ra- 


tional discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  Middle  East  conflict;  to  develop  joint 
proposals  based  on  areas  of  agreement; 
and  "to  promote  the  understanding,  on  each 
side,  of  the  other  side's  fears,  expectations, 
and  basic  rights." 

"WoPE"  lovers  are  standing  firm  against 
an  insidious  campaign  to  call  the  Women's 
Physical  Education  Building  the  North 
Physical  Education  Building.  Is  nothing 
sacred? 

A  total  of  $325,000  has  been  awarded  to 
UMass/Amherst  environmental  engineers 
by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Water 
Pollution  Control.  The  grants  will  support 
research  on  the  removal  of  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen  pollutants  in  water;  an  ex- 
ploration into  new  methods  of  sewage  plant 
sludge  disposal;  and  an  inquiry  into  what 
happens  to  lead,  cadmium,  and  other  heavy 
metals  in  Massachusetts  lakes. 

The  Massachusetts  4-H  Youth  Center,  the 
first  building  in  a  proposed  $3  million  con- 
ference complex  in  Ashland,  Mass.,  was 
dedicated  last  October.  The  Center  is  op- 
erated by  the  Massachusetts  4-H  Founda- 
tion, which  works  on  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Cooperative  Extension  Service  4-H 
programs. 

Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent  has  named 
a  UMass  food  marketing  and  distribution 
specialist  as  executive  director  of  the  new 
Massachusetts  Emergency  Commission  on 
Food.  Theodore  W.  Leed,  a  professor  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  economics  depart- 
ment, is  on  leave  this  academic  year  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  first  Five  College  faculty  appointment 
has  been  made.  Joyce  Bailey,  an  assistant 
professor  of  art  and  a  specialist  in  Latin 
American  art  history,  has  a  three-year  po- 
sition supported  by  the  five  colleges,  with 
Mount  Holyoke  as  host  institution. 

Dr.  Seymour  Shapiro,  professor  of  botany 
on  the  Amherst  campus,  was  one  of  the 
two  recipients  of  the  first  University  Medal 
for  Outstanding  Service.  The  Board  of 


Trustees  presented  the  award  to  Dr.  Sha- 
piro and  to  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Brown,  profes- 
sor of  history  at  the  Boston  campus,  at  a 
ceremony  in  Boston  in  November. 

Parking  remains  a  hot  topic  of  conversa- 
tion on  campus.  Latest  figures  show  that 
some  12,000  cars  have  thus  far  been  reg- 
istered— down  from  last  year's  approxi- 
mately 16,000,  but  still  plenty  to  cause 
traffic  snarls.  Records  show,  however,  that 
there  is  less  oversubscription  of  parking 
assignments  this  year,  meaning  that  fewer 
cars  are  scrambling  for  each  space  in  any 
given  lot.  And  the  campus  security  police 
have  been  very  busy  enforcing  the  new 
system.  For  the  period  September  1  to  Oc- 
tober 17,  1973,  they  issued  some  11,000 
citations  for  violations  (parking  and  mov- 
ing, including  failure  to  stop  for  pedestri- 
ans), and  936  cars  were  towed  for  viola- 
tions. In  a  comparable  period  last  year, 
6,350  tickets  were  issued  and  only  262  cars 
were  towed. 

There  are  some  old  faces  with  new  titles 
and  new  faces  with  new  titles  and  new 
faces  with  old  titles  in  the  President's  Of- 
fice in  Boston.  Peter  Edelman  and  Nan 
Robinson  are  vice-presidents,  the  former 
for  policy  and  the  latter  for  planning.  As- 
sociate Vice  President  for  University  Policy 
is  Leroy  Keith,  Jr.  Franklin  Patterson  is  sec- 
retary of  the  University  and  John  Saloma 
is  an  advisor  to  the  President  on  intern 
programs.  Amherst  has  made  a  special  con- 
tribution to  this  constellation :  Dwight  Al- 
len, in  addition  to  his  duties  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  has  been  chosen  to 
advise  the  President  on  educational  innova- 
tion and  "outreach"  on  a  University-wide 
basis. 

A  newspaper  for  the  6,000  faculty  and 
staff  on  campus  has  been  launched  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs.  The  University 
Bulletin,  edited  by  Katie  Gillmor  and  Eve- 
lynne  Kramer,  appears  every  three  weeks 
with  news  and  features  of  interest  to  the 
campus  community. 
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The  end  of  the 
cookie  sale  era 

KATIE  S.  GILLMOR 

The  UMass  football  coach  says  he  can't 
compete  with  Boston  College  for  student 
athletes  because  "they  offer  them  a  plane 
trip  to  New  Orleans  and  we  offer  them  a 
bus  ride  to  Orono." 

But  how  much  worse  for  the  UMass 
coaches  who  would  have  to  hold  a  cookie 
sale  in  order  to  finance  even  that  bus  ride 
to  Orono? 

Varsity  athletics  on  a  shoestring  has 
characterized  women's  sports  at  UMass 
for  most  of  the  school's  history.  Now 
things  are  changing,  slowly,  but  procrasti- 
nation isn't  necessarily  a  ploy  of  a  "Male 
Chauvinist"  establishment.  Frank  Mclner- 
ney,  the  director  of  athletics,  is  waiting  for 
the  women  coaches  to  take  the  initiative, 
but  the  coaches  aren't  sure  what  nature 
of  change  would  be  best. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  they  favor  a 
return  to  cookie  sales.  There  is  a  new  level 
of  interest  and  professionalism  in  women's 
athletics,  supported  by  both  coaches  and 
students,  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  "ex- 
tramural" quality  which  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  cookie  sale  syndrome.  The  ques- 
tion now  is — what  price  victory? 

"In  the  past,  even  coaches  didn't  know 
if  a  team  had  won  or  lost,"  says  Physical 
Education  Professor  Jane  Farr.  "Now  we 
consider  ourselves  intercollegiate,  with  a 
varsity  and  junior  varsity.  We  have  tryouts. 
We're  trying  to  be  successful  with  our 
teams." 

The  problem  for  Farr,  who  coaches  bas- 
ketball and  field  hockey,  and  for  her  col- 
leagues, is  how  to  define  "successful."  The 
women  don't  want  to  follow  the  route  male 
athletics  have  taken. 

Explains  Carole  Oglesby,  the  softball 
coach  and  an  assistant  physical  education 


professor:  "We  don't  want  to  put  a  lot  of 
energy  into  scouting  and  recruiting  athletes. 
That's  like  a  meat  market.  It  seems  imma- 
terial whether  UMass  is  a  good  school  for 
that  particular  athlete — what  matters  is  that 
the  athlete  is  good  for  UMass." 

Fears  of  exploitation  and  commercialism 
had  kept  women's  athletics  in  America  un- 
der wraps  until  1967,  when  the  first  wom- 
en's intercollegiate  gymnastics  tournament 
was  held.  Skeptics  predicted,  "It's  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  you're  going  to  be 
playing  in  bathing  suits." 

While  it  hasn't  come  to  bathing  suits 
yet,  neither  has  an  alternative  to  the  male 
model  of  intercollegiate  competition 
emerged.  1971  saw  the  inception  of  a  for- 
mal, national  women's  athletic  organiza- 
tion comparable  to  the  NCAA:  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women.  Initially  this  embryonic  organiza- 
tion excluded  students  on  athletic  schol- 
arship but  had  to  capitulate  after  a  court 
suit  was  brought  by  a  contingent  of  par- 
ents, students  and  teachers  from  Florida. 
Lawyers  counseled  that  an  aversion  to  ath- 
letic scholarships  had  philosophical  but 
not  legal  merit.  The  incident  moved  wom- 
en's athletics  closer  to  the  norm  established 
by  male  varsities. 

On  this  question  and  others,  AIAW  is  at 
odds  with  some  advocates  for  women's 
rights. 

"We  have  found  ourselves  in  a  peculiar 
situation  vis  a  vis  women's  action  groups," 
explains  Oglesby,  an  administrator  in 
AIAW.  "At  first  thought  an  individual 
who  was  concerned  about  women's  rights 
would  think  that  if  men  have  scholarships 
women  should  have  them  too.  But  such 
people  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  see  what 
we  see — a  bad  program  is  not  better  than 
no  program  at  all. 

"When  we  changed  our  scholarship 
position  we  thought  we  could  work  to- 
gether, but  we're  at  cross  purposes  again 
on  the  question  of  separate  teams.  Some 
women's  action  groups  want  mixed  teams. 
But  never  more  than  1%  of  the  women 
could  compete  on  that  level.  I'm  grateful 
for  the  attention  these  groups  have  focused 


on  the  needs  of  women,  but  they're  break- 
ing our  backs  if  they  fail  to  encourage  the 
development  of  separate  programs.  They'll 
destroy  what  we've  built  in  the  last  five 
years." 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case,  the 
women  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  "separate  but  equal"  status.  Pro- 
posed federal  guidelines  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
might  require  open  access  on  varsity  teams. 
That  is,  men  could  go  out  for  women's 
varsity  and  vice  versa. 

To  some  extent  that  is  happening  now. 
For  example,  Kathie  Lawson,  a  sprinter  of 
international  rank,  runs  with  the  men's 
track  team  since  there  is  no  team  for 
women.  However,  such  an  arrangement  is 
only  advantageous  for  women  of  extraordi- 
nary talent.  In  terms  of  speed  and  strength, 
men  almost  always  have  the  edge. 

This  may  change  with  time  as  women 
have  greater  opportunities  to  develop  their 
athletic  skills,  but  the  coaches  at  WoPE 
are  concerned  with  the  present.  And  they 
are  not  of  one  mind.  Considering  the  lim- 
ited development  of  women  athletes,  there 
are  some  coaches  who  object  to  the  ex- 
clusivity of  the  varsity  program  even  at 
its  present  level.  But  equality  for  women 
athletes  (shades  of  Billie  Jean  King)  is  a 
movement  which  cannot  be  contained.  Ac- 
cording to  Oglesby,  "It's  like  trying  to 
harness  a  waterfall." 

Part  of  the  pressure  is  coming  from  the 
women  students,  many  of  whom  are  frus- 
trated and  impatient.  One  such  is  Patty 
Heslam,  who  was  a  basketball  star  in  high 
school  and  a  tennis  ace  at  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College  and  UMass.  She  feels  posi- 
tive about  the  UMass  program  but  says 
that  her  hours  of  practice  have  gone  unre- 
warded and  unrecognized. 

"I  don't  think  the  University  knows  we 
have  a  tennis  team,"  she  says. 

Yet  her  attitude  is  comparable  to  any 
man's.  "I  participate  for  the  love  of  the 
sport,"  she  says.  "I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play.  Also  having  the  opportunity 
to  represent  the  University  is  frosting  on 
the  cake." 
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Bottom:  Gymnasts  Margie  Combs  (left)  and 
Anne  Vexler  (right)  practice  at  least  six 
days  a  week.  At  left:  Mary  Ellen  Dash  and 
the  rest  of  the  swimming  team  are  in  the 
pool  five  days  a  week  from  October  to 
March. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  education — edu- 
cating the  pubHc  to  support  women's  ath- 
letics and  educating  women  athletes  to 
support  themselves.  Says  baseball  coach 
Oglesby: 

"I  think  about  whether  we  have  enough 
balls  and  bats,  when  I  should  be  thinking 
about  the  fact  that  we're  playing  on  a 
miserable  diamond." 

Adds  Jane  Farr,  "Part  of  it  is  training 
ourselves  to  think  of  better  things.  It's 
very  slow  because  we're  trying  to  educate 
ourselves." 

Education  takes  time,  which  is  in  limited 
supply.  And  while  trying  to  plan  for  the 
future,  the  coaching  staff  is  almost  over- 
whelmed coping  with  the  present.  Farr,  for 
instance,  teaches  courses  and  coordinates 
the  whole  women's  sports  program  as 
well  as  coaching  basketball  and  field 
hockey,  both  varsity  and  junior  varsity. 
Most  coaches  wear  two  hats,  if  not  four. 

In  terms  of  support  from  the  athletic  de- 
partment, the  women  reiterate  that  they've 
gotten  whatever  they've  asked  for,  but  new 
staff  positions  to  relieve  the  overload  have 
not  been  forthcoming.  Nor  is  relief  very 
likely,  now  that  the  campus  is  practically  at 
zero  growth. 

Many  costs  are  now  supported  without 
a  murmur,  however,  which  is  only  a  recent 
change.  The  new  athletic  director,  Frank 
Mclnerney,  is  "at  least  not  negative," 


Heslam  warms  up  before  a  lone  spectator. 


says  gymnastics  coach  Ginnie  Evans. 

"It's  no  longer  a  problem  of  getting 
hotel  bills  paid  or  putting  uniforms  on 
women/'  she  explains.  "The  problems  are 
now  more  subtle.  Or  maybe  they're  not 
subtle  at  all.  For  example,  we  don't  have 
a  viable  training  facility  in  WoPE.  We 
don't  even  have  an  ice  machine.  Now,  if 
the  gymnastics  team  was  training  in  WoPE 
rather  than  in  Boyden,  I'd  be  furious,  be- 
cause the  proper  care  of  injuries  can  re- 
duce an  athlete's  time  out  of  competition 
by  as  much  as  a  week." 

The  physical  and  fiscal  dimensions  of 
women's  athletics  are  one  thing,  and  atti- 
tudes are  another.  Despite  the  fact  that, 


until  recently,  female  sports  were  designed 
to  be  "ladylike,"  a  "jock"  image  (or  fear 
of  same)  haunts  many  students  who  par- 
ticipate. 

Patty  Heslam,  for  instance,  abandoned 
basketball  in  favor  of  tennis  because  the 
latter  was  "more  feminine."  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  decided  to  major  in  physi- 
cal education  because,  "If  people  like  me 
don't  get  in  the  field,  the  stereotype  won't 
change.  So  I'm  going  to  change  it." 

Ann  Foley,  who  competes  in  basketball 
as  well  as  tennis,  was  worried  about  be- 
ing a  "jock"  in  high  school.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  feels  that  "a  woman  athlete 
should  be  proud  of  what  she  is." 


A  skier.  Heather  MacConnell,  doesn't 
feel  that  there  is  an  identity  problem : 
"Men  really  seem  to  look  up  to  a  girl  who 
can  do  what  they  do.  But,"  she  adds,  "if 
you're  better  than  they  are,  there's  con- 
flict." 

Having  overcome  their  personal  inhibi- 
tions, if  any,  the  students  usually  make  a 
major  commitment  to  sports.  The  gymnasts, 
for  example,  have  a  mandatory  practice 
five  days  a  week.  A  sixth  day  is  optional 
("Most  girls  who  compete  on  a  varsity 
level  practice  six,"  says  Evans),  and  the 
gym  is  also  open  to  them  on  Sundays.  As 
Foley  put  it  in  terms  of  the  basketball 
team,  "You  couldn't  say  it  isn't  tough 
enough." 

Right  now  the  women  students  don't  get 
as  much  return  for  their  investment  of  time, 
energy  and  ego  as  male  athletes  do,  and 
some  would  forego  the  philosophical  ques- 
tions of  "separate  but  equal"  in  order  to 
secure  a  more  successful  program. 

In  speaking  of  the  need  to  develop  ex- 
pertise in  women,  Patty  Helsam  says,  "It's 
very  difficult  if  you  don't  use  the  techniques  i 
male  varsities  use.  Men  use  them  because 
they  work." 

Such  questions  are  now  being  debated 
by  the  Women's  Athletic  Council,  to 
which  a  student  representative  from  each 
team  and  every  coach  belong.  Meanwhile 
the  athletic  director,  trying  to  juggle  a 
limited  budget  while  satisfying  voracious 
and  articulate  male  teams,  is  waiting.  A 
carbon  copy  of  male  athletics  would  be  no 
more  satisfactory  to  him  than  it  would  be 
to  Farr  and  Oglesby. 

"The  men  were  down  the  road  first,  and 
they  made  every  conceivable  mistake," 
says  Mclnerney.  "Please,  dear  ladies,  don't 
do  likewise." 
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Berra  &  Son 


TOM  FITZGERALD 


He  was  in  the  late  afternoon  of  his  base- 
ball career  when  I  sent  him  a  birthday  card. 
It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Berra, 
c/o  New  York  Yankees,  Bronx,  New  York. 
The  scrawl  on  the  card  read,  "Dear  Yogi,  I 
hope  you  have  a  happy  birthday.  My  birth- 
day is  the  same  day  as  yours  (May  12).  I 
hope  the  Yankees  win  the  pennant." 

Now  Berra  was  getting  the  glow-eye 
treatment  from  another  kid,  Frank  Mclner- 
ney,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  UMass  athletic  di- 
rector. Frankie  was  being  lined  up  next  to 
Yogi  so  that  his  father  could  take  their 
picture  while  Yogi  autographed  a  baseball 
between  drags  on  his  cigarette.  When  the 
moment  was  duly  recorded  on  film.  Yogi 
turned  his  famous  mug  toward  the  playing 
field,  where  son  Tim  and  the  Minutemen 
were  going  through  the  motions  of  another 
Vermont  game. 

Yogi  and  his  wife  Carmen  had  been 
saluted  on  the  field  at  halftime  for  Yogi's 
baseball  preeminence  and  for  their  undying 
loyalty  to  UMass  football.  Yogi,  a  grammar 
school  dropout  being  feted  by  academia, 
played  along  with  the  promotion's  formal- 
ity. He  resolved,  though,  to  express  his 
gratitude  in  ten  words  or  less.  "I'm  deeply 
honored  and  I'm  glad  Tim  is  attending 
UMass,"  he  said. 

Some  thought  that  the  salute  smacked 
too  much  of  promotional  gimmickry,  that 
UMass  was  warming  its  rump  in  the  glow 
of  a  national  triumph.  Several  Daily  Col- 
legian sportswriters  reacted  as  though 
UMass  were  giving  an  honorary  degree  to 
G.  Gordon  Liddy.  "We  are  sure  that  he  has 
done  a  lot  for  the  UMass  program,  but  we 
are  equally  sure  that  the  UMass  program 
has  done  a  lot  for  his  son  Tim,  and  thus 
for  Yogi,"  they  soberly  intoned.  "But  the 


point  we  are  making  here  is  that  the  con- 
tributions of  other  parents  need  not  be 
cheapened  by  singling  out  one,  no  matter 
whom  [sic]  he  is." 

The  week  before  the  game,  Vic  Fusia, 
the  promotions  director  for  the  athletic  de- 
partment, was  ready  to  punt  on  third  down 
as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  the  coach. 
"If  the  students  don't  want  it,  I'll  call  Yogi 
and  tell  him  it's  off.  Sure,  there's  an  ele- 
ment of  promotion  in  this.  He's  doing  it 
for  us.  You've  got  to  have  more  than  just 
the  game  itself  to  compete.  We  should  have 
the  best  marching  band  in  the  country  here 
to  make  people  come  and  watch.  Yogi  is  all 
mom  and  apple  pie,  and  he  wouldn't  do 


During  the  "Salute  to  Yogi,"  Timmy  grabs 
another  one  as  his  dad  looks  on. 


this  if  he  thought  it  would  upset  people." 
The  crowd  of  11,000  gave  the  Berras  a 
warm  ovation  that  windy  Saturday  after- 
noon, as  warm  as  any  their  son  has  received 
after  game-saving  plays.  While  his  dad  was 
away  on  business  in  New  York  and  Oak- 
land early  in  the  fall,  Tim  was  setting  a 
school  record  for  catches  in  a  season.  He 
was  the  hot  fudge  sundae  in  a  UMass  diet 
of  cottage  cheese  and  celery  sticks,  the 
Georges  Moustaki  in  a  concert  with  Donny 
Osmond  and  David  Cassidy.  When  Yogi 
finally  got  to  see  the  "Minutemen  Revolu- 
tion" first-hand,  it  was  at  the  UConn  deba- 
cle. Tim  made  only  one  catch  in  the  wrench- 
ing loss. 
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Everyone  figured  the  revolution  would 
still  flower,  at  least  against  Vermont,  which 
hadn't  beaten  UMass  since  Berra's  Yankees 
won  103  games  but  lost  the  pennant  to 
Cleveland  in  1954.  The  Berras  and  their 
friends  from  New  Jersey,  the  Frank  Tri- 
puckas,  were  guests  of  the  management  in 
one  of  the  press  box  booths.  (The  Tri- 
puckas'  son  Mark,  who  was  sidelined  with 
an  injury  this  year,  will  be  back  as  a  quar- 
terback next  season.) 

The  press  box  is  not  the  best  place  to 
watch  football;  you  miss  the  smell  and  the 
roar  of  both  the  crowd  and  the  booze.  Yogi 
and  Carmen,  though,  were  happy  to  be  out 
of  the  stiff  wind  they  weathered  at  half- 
time.  Tim  had  been  held  to  one  catch  and 
had  dropped  three  passes,  but  Yogi  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  one  game  in  which  he  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  his  next  five  decisions. 
The  big  league  manager  was  relaxed,  chat- 
ting softly  with  sports  columnist  Red  Smith, 
seated  beside  him. 

Yogi  turned  to  Frank  Tripucka,  a  big, 
friendly  man  who  once  was  an  All-Ameri- 
can  quarterback  at  Notre  Dame  and  later 
a  Denver  Bronco  in  the  old  touchdown- 
crazed  AFL.  "They've  got  two  freshmen 
and  a  sophomore  in  that  backfield  now," 
said  Yogi  of  Vermont's  offense.  "Did  you 
know  that?"  True  to  their  team,  the  Berras 
and  Tripuckas  see  each  UMass  game  as  a 
battle  between  "us"  and  "them." 

UMass  was  winning  by  only  13-7  in  the 
third  quarter,  and  Vermont  had  evidently 
scouted  Tim's  patterns  very  well.  "He's 
been  getting  two  men  on  him  all  game," 
said  Yogi  to  Frank.  "We  can't  get  the  ball 
to  him."  But  Tim  was  serving  well  as  a 
decoy  for  the  other  receivers,  and  while  he 
pulled  his  defenders  to  one  side,  Fred  Kel- 
liher  threw  a  24-yard  touchdown  pass  over 
the  middle  to  Gary  Mika. 

UMass  lined  up  for  a  two-point  conver- 
sion, and  as  Kelliher  dropped  back,  Tim 
cut  sharply  to  the  right  side  of  the  end- 
zone.  The  bullet  pass  was  just  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  cornerback,  and  Tim  grabbed 
it  as  he  dove  toward  the  flag,  a  marvelous 
catch.  "Hooray,  Timothy!"  yelled  Carmen 
out  the  window.  "Can't  stop  that!"  said 


Tripucka  to  Berra.  Yogi  smiled.  "The 
tough  ones  he  catches.  It's  the  easy  ones 
he  can't  get." 

Just  as  his  father  had  entered  baseball 
with  little  catching  technique  and  had 
swung  at  incredibly  bad  pitches  through- 
out his  career,  Tim  has  his  limitations  on 
the  gridiron.  He  is  probably  slower  in  a 
40-yard  dash  than  most  defensive  backs  he 
has  faced,  and  occasionally  he'll  drop  a  pass 
in  the  clear.  Despite  double  coverage,  he's 
been  the  best  UMass  receiver  since,  well, 
Steve  Schubert.  He  would  like  a  pro  try- 
out,  and  his  name  might  help  him  get  his 
wish.  He  has  great  Yankee  Conference 
speed,  fair  Eastern  speed,  and  poor  pro 


speed.  But  he  has  Yogi's  reflexes  and  com- 
petitiveness. Pro  careers  have  been  built 
on  less. 

Yogi's  own  career  was  built  on  grim  de- 
termination, the  patient  tutoring  of  Bill 
Dickey,  and  the  cagey  flattery  of  Casey 
Stengel.  Berra  was  given  his  nickname  by 
a  friend  who  noticed  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  way  he  sat  waiting  to  bat,  sad- 
faced  with  arms  folded  and  legs  crossed, 
and  the  pose  of  a  Hindu  fakir  he  had  seen 
in  a  travelogue. 

A  left-handed  pull  hitter,  Berra  became 
part  of  New  York's  Murderers  Row  despite 
baseball's  most  absurd  strike  zone.  He'd 
often  swing  at  anything  from  his  breast- 


bone to  the  end  of  his  36-inch  bat  and 
from  the  dirt  to  a  few  inches  over  his  head. 

He  set  a  record  for  appearing  in  the  most 
World  Series  games,  and  he  caught  two  of 
the  most  storied  Series  games  ever  played. 
In  his  rookie  season  (1947)  he  was  the 
catcher  in  the  fourth  game  of  the  Series 
against  the  Dodgers,  when  Bill  Bevens  had 
a  no-hitter  until  two  outs  in  the  ninth. 
Pinch-hitter  Cookie  Lavagetto  hit  a  two- 
run  double  to  win  the  game  for  the  Dodg- 
ers, sending  a  weeping  Bevens  stumbling 
blindly  from  the  mound  with  Berra  after 
him.  Nine  years  later  he  handled  Don  Lar- 
sen's  perfect  game  against  Brooklyn  and 
climbed  up  the  tall  pitcher  in  his  elation 
after  the  final  batter  had  struck  out. 

From  the  moment  he  first  appeared  in 
Yankee  pin-stripes,  he  was  the  brunt  of 
thousands  of  jokes.  After  he  was  knocked 
unconscious  by  a  thrown  ball  in  practice, 
a  sportswriter  announced,  "X-rays  of  Yogi's 
head  showed  nothing." 

"Sometimes  I  think  there  must  be  two 
Yogi  Berras,"  Yogi  wrote  in  his  1961  auto- 
biography. "There's  the  one  who  grew  up 
on  Dago  Hill  in  St.  Louis,  who's  been  play- 
ing ball  for  the  Yankees  for  14  years,  has 
a  beautiful  wife  named  Carmen  and  three 
boys,  Larry,  Timmy,  and  Dale,  and  lives 
in  a  nice  house  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
That's  me.  Then  there's  the  one  you  read 
about  in  the  papers  who's  a  kind  of  comic- 
strip  character,  hke  Li'l  Abner  or  Joe  Pa- 
looka.  ...  I  don't  know  that  Yogi  at  all, 
because  he  doesn't  exist."  j 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 
now,  and  he  makes  $75,000  a  year  as  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Mets.  (He  made 
$5,000  as  a  rookie  in  1947.)  His  baseball 
shrewdness  is  unquestioned.  He  guided 
the  Yankees  to  their  last  flag  in  1964  and 
now  has  accomplished  the  rare  feat  of 
managing  pennant  winners  in  both  leagues. 

His  part  in  winning  the  1973  National 
League  pennant  and  his  loyalty  were  the 
reasons  for  the  UMass  "Salute  to  Yogi." 
If  he  had  never  seen  a  UMass  game,  the 
salute  probably  never  would  have  been 
extended.  Nor  would  it  have  been  if  Tim 
had  been  a  bench-warmer. 
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Scoreboard  & 
Schedule 


The  tally,  to  date 

Men's  Varsity,  as  of  November  19 :  in  football, 
UMass  had  a  mixed  season,  beating  Villanova 
(21-20),  Maine  (20-0),  Rutgers  (25-22),  BU 
(20-6),  Vermont  (27-7),  and  UNH  (28-7),  but 
losing  to  Holy  Cross  (30-28),  Harvard  (24-7), 
URI  (41-35),  and  UConn  (28-6).  In  soccer,  the 
overall  season  record  was  6-3-1,  with  the 
Minutemen  defeating  BC  (5-3),  BU  (5-3),  URI 
(2-0),  Tufts  (1-0),  Vermont  (3-1),  and  UNH 
(5-1);  losing  to  Maine  (1-0),  UConn  (2-0),  and 
Springfield  (4-0) ;  and  playing  WPI  to  a  1-1 
tie.  UMass  defeated  BC  (15-49),  Providence 
(24-34),  UConn  (25-32),  URI  (18-43),  UNH 
(17-47)  in  cross  country,  but  lost  to  Harvard 
(27-30)  and  Springfield  (19-40).  In  dual  meets 
it  was  UMass  39-Northeastern  32-St.  John's 
49;  and  UMass  24-Holy  Cross  34-Central 
Conn.  37.  UMass  took  first  place  in  the  Yan- 
Con  and  New  Englands  meets,  a  third  place  in 
the  ICAAAA,  and  finished  fifteenth  in  the 
NCAA  meet  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

Women's  Varsity  as  of  November  19 :  in  field 
hockey,  UMass  played  a  3-2-3  season,  beating 
Keene  State  (3-0),  Bridgewater  (4-2),  and 
Southern  Conn.  (1-0) ;  losing  to  Smith  (2-0) 
and  Northeastern  (2-1) ;  and  tying  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  (3-3),  Springfield  (1-1),  and  Worcester 
State  (1-1).  In  the  Northeast  Tournament, 
UMass  lost  to  Springfield  2-0,  but  defeated 
URI  3-1  and  Colby/N.H.  8-1.  In  tennis,  the 
overall  season  record  was  4  wins,  3  losses:  the 
team  beat  Smith  (5-4),  Westfield  (4-1),  South- 
ern Conn.  (9-0),  and  Central  Conn.  (4-1);  it 
lost  to  Mt.  Holyoke  (6-2),  Springfield  (5-2), 
and  Williams  (9-0).  UMass  played  a  2-5  sea- 
son in  volleyball,  beating  North  Adams  (15-0, 
15-3)  and  AIC  (15-9,  15-10)  and  losing  to 
Westfield  (15-9,  15-6),  Springfield  (15-2,  15-2), 
Bridgewater  (15-9,  15-4),  Southern  Conn.  (15-2, 
15-8),  and  Smith  (15-12,  15-5). 

Men's  Varsity 

BASKETBALL:  December  1,  Harvard;  Decem- 
ber 5,  at  St.  Anselm's;  December  8,  at  Rhode 
Island;  December  11,  Connecticut;  December 


13,  at  Holy  Cross;  December  15,  lona;  De- 
cember 28  &  29,  Springfield  Hall  of  Fame 
Tournament;  January  8,  at  New  Hampshire; 
January  11,  at  Boston  University;  January  15, 
at  Vermont;  January  17,  Providence  in  Spring- 
field; January  22,  at  Maine;  January  26,  at 
Syracuse;  January  29,  at  Northeastern;  January 
31,  New  Hampshire;  February  2,  Niagara; 
February  6,  at  Boston  College;  February  9, 
at  Connecticut;  February  12,  Boston  Univer- 
sity; February  14,  Springfield;  February  16, 
Rhode  Island;  February  19,  Vermont;  Febru- 
ary 23,  Maine;  February  27,  at  Fordham. 

WRESTLING:  December  1,  Connecticut- Yale; 
December  5,  at  Rhode  Island;  December  8, 
MIT-Wesleyan;  December  15,  Harvard-Hof- 
stra;  January  26,  Central  Connecticut,  Seton 
Hall  &  C.  W.  Post  at  Central  Connecticut; 
January  29,  at  Springfield;  February  2,  Coast 
Guard;  February  9,  YanCon  Championship  at 
Maine;  February  12,  at  New  Hampshire;  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Wilkes;  February  19,  WPI;  Febru- 
ary 23,  Dartmouth;  March  1  &  2,  NEUWA  at 
Dartmouth. 

HOCKEY:  November  28,  Salem  State;  Decem- 
ber 1,  at  Merrimack;  December  5,  Williams; 
December  7,  at  Norwich;  December  8,  at  Mid- 
dlebury;  December  12,  Merrimack;  December 
28  &  29,  Merrimack  Tournament;  January  19, 
at  Providence;  January  20,  at  Boston  State; 
January  24,  at  Hamilton;  January  25,  at  Col- 
gate; January  29,  Boston  University;  February 
1,  Boston  State;  February  6,  at  Vermont;  Feb- 
ruary 9,  at  Yale;  February  12,  at  Connecticut; 
February  15,  Colby;  February  16,  Bowdoin; 
February  20,  New  Hampshire;  February  23, 
at  AIC;  February  27,  Northeastern. 

GYMNASTICS:  December  1,  at  Syracuse; 
December  4,  Boston  State;  December  8,  Pitts- 
burgh; January  19,  at  Army;  January  23,  at 
Temple;  February  2,  Pennsylvania  State;  Feb- 
ruary 7,  Southern  Connecticut;  February  12,  at 
MIT;  February  16,  Navy;  February  20,  at 
Springfield;  March  2,  at  Cornell;  March  7-9, 
EIGL  Championship  at  Cornell. 

INDOOR  TRACK:  December  1,  at  Maine; 
December  5,  at  Rhode  Island;  December  8, 
Connecticut-Manhattan  at  Connecticut;  Janu- 
ary 26,  at  Vermont;  February  2,  at  Northeast- 
ern; February  8,  Dartmouth-UNH  at  Dart- 
mouth; February  16,  YanCon  Championship 
at  Vermont;  February  23,  New  Englands  at 
Connecticut. 


SWIMMING:  December  1,  at  Maine;  Decem- 
ber 5,  Wesleyan;  December  11,  WPI;  Decem- 
ber 15,  Holy  Cross;  January  26,  at  Vermont; 
January  30,  at  Coast  Guard;  February  2,  MIT; 
February  6,  at  Rhode  Island;  February  13, 
Tufts;  February  16,  at  New  Hampshire;  Feb- 
ruary 19,  Amherst-Central  Connecticut;  Feb- 
ruary 23,  Connecticut;  March  1  &  2,  New 
Englands  at  Brown. 

SKIING:  January  19,  Edelweiss  G.S.  at  Mt. 
Ascutney;  January  26,  Tufts  Slalom  and  Jan- 
uary 27,  Bentley  G.S.  at  Middlebury  Snow 
Bowl;  February  2,  Amherst  Slalom  and  Feb- 
ruary 3,  UMass  G.S.  at  Dartmouth  Skiway; 
February  9,  AIC  Slalom  and  February  10, 
UConn  G.S.  at  Mount  Wittier;  February  23, 
Northeastern  Slalom  and  February  24,  B.C.G.S. 
at  Prospect  Hill;  March  8,  NEISC  Champion- 
ship G.S.,  March  9,  Eastern  College  Slalom, 
and  March  10,  Championship  G.S.,  Mt.  Cran- 
more. 


Women's  Varsity 

SWIMMING :  November  14,  at  Mount  Hol- 
yoke; November  28,  Wellesley  Relays;  January 
31,  University  of  Connecticut;  February  7, 
Wellesley  &  Connecticut  College;  February  9, 
Albany  Invitational;  February  13,  at  Spring- 
field College;  February  16,  New  Englands  at 
Maine;  February  21,  at  New  Hampshire; 
February  25,  at  Southern  Connecticut;  March 
2,  Eastern  Regionals  in  Springfield. 

BASKETBALL:  January  31,  Connecticut;  Feb- 
ruary 2,  Northeastern;  February  5,  at  Keene 
State;  February  11,  Springfield;  February  15, 
at  Vermont;  February  19,  at  Worcester  State; 
February  21,  at  New  Hampshire;  February 
26,  Bridgewater  State;  February  28,  Plymouth 
State;  March  2,  at  Southern  Connecticut; 
March  5,  Smith  College. 

SKIING:  February  2  &  3,  Mount  Tom;  Febru^ 
ary  9  &  10  and  16  &.  17,  Tenney  Mountain; 
March  2  &  3,  Mittersill;  March  9  &  10,  Pleas- 
ant Mountain. 

GYMNASTICS:  January  26,  Trenton  State; 
February  2,  at  Towson  State;  February  22,  at 
Springfield;  March  2,  Southern  Connecticut; 
March  9,  at  Clarion  State. 
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The  Classes  Report 


1909 

Harold  J.  Neale  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  recently 
given  an  Award  of  Honor  by  Keep  Virginia 
Beautiful,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is  an  executive 
committee  member.  Before  his  retirement 
from  his  position  as  landscape  engineer  for 
the  State  Highway  Department,  Mr.  Neale 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  anti-litter  highway  beau- 
tification  movement  in  Virginia. 

1913 

The  Class  held  a  pre-61st  reunion  at  the  Old 
Mill  in  Westminster,  Mass.,  on  October  11, 
1973.  Including  wives  and  family  members,  43 
reuners  were  on  hand  for  the  event. 

1917 

Col.  Charles  H.  Henry  has  written  a  book. 
Nine  Lives,  published  by  Hall  Publishing  Co. 
Col.  Henry  is  retired  in  Holly  Hill,  Fla.,  and 
is  an  honorary  deputy  sheriff  of  Volusia 
County,  Fla. 

The  Thirties 

Rev.  afford  Towle  '32  and  his  wife  Marjorie 
have  returned  to  Pelham,  Mass.,  after  spending 
most  of  the  past  33  years  in  western  India. 
Combining  his  talents  as  an  agricultural  engi- 
neer with  his  training  as  an  ordained  minister. 
Rev.  Towle  passed  the  time  in  mission  work 
and  helping  local  farmers  modernize  their 
farming  methods. 

Dr.  Chester  E.  Cross  '35,  director  of  the 
University's  Cranberry  Experiment  Station  in 
East  Wareham,  received  a  gold  medal  and 
$1,000  prize  from  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture  for  "outstanding 
service  to  the  national  cranberry  industry  and 
to  the  Commonwealth." 

The  Forties 

Theodore  A.  Cirard  '42  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago-based  Michigan 
Chemical  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Northwest  In- 
dustries, Inc. 


Russell  E.  Hibbard  '42  is  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Agricultural  Agents. 
He  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut's  New  London  County  Exten- 
sion Service  since  1950. 

Kenneth  M.  Nagler  '42,  head  of  the  Space 
Operations  Support  program  for  the  National 
Weather  Service,  has  received  the  Department 
of  Commerce  gold  medal  for  his  leadership 
in  weather  support  for  U.S.  manned  space- 
flights. 

Robert  H.  Clorite  '48  is  a  teacher.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Evelyn  Jane  Marsh  '51, 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  live  in  Medway, 
Mass. 

Peter  Hahn  '48  is  a  "hybrid  writer-manage- 
ment type"  with  McCaffrey  and  McCall,  an  ad- 
vertising agency  in  New  York  City.  He  and 
his  wife  founded  a  weekly  newspaper  in  their 
home  town  (Armonk,  N.Y.)  about  ten  years 
ago  and  have  since  added  another  weekly  in 
the  town  next  door  (Harrison). 

Jack  K.  Krum  '49G  has  been  appointed 
technical  director  of  Paniplus  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  their  four 
children  in  Leawood,  Kans. 

1950 

Theodore  Delevoryas  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  He 
is  professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  is  author  of  several  books  and 
articles  on  paleobotany. 

J.  Donald  Gracey  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary in  the  regulatory  affairs  division  of  the 
life,  health,  and  financial  services  department 
at  The  Travelers  Insurance  Cos.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters in  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

David  L.  May  is  paper  specialist  for  the 
research  division  of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
in  Richmond,  Va. 

1951 

Evelyn  Marsh  Clorite,  who  entered  UMass 
with  the  Class  of  1951,  earned  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  home  economics  from  Framingham 
(Mass.)  State  College  in  June  1973,  and  is  now 
a  teacher  of  home  economics  at  the  Francis 
Parkman  School  in  Roslindale,  Mass.  She  and 
her  husband,  Robert  '48,  are  the  parents  of 
nine  children;  they  reside  in  Medway,  Mass. 

Alphonse  C.  Turcotte,  an  Army  Reserve 
lieutenant  colonel,  has  completed  the  final 
phase  of  the  command  and  general  staff 


officer  course  in  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kans.  He  is 
with  the  Holyoke  law  firm  of  Ducharme, 
Moriarty,  Moriarty,  and  Turcotte  and  lives 
with  his  wife  in  Chicopee,  Mass. 

1952 

Halsey  L.  Allen  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  operations  section  at  the  National  Accele- 
rator Laboratory,  Batavia,  111.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  son  in  Wheaton,  111. 

Judith  Broder  Sellner,  communications  spe- 
cialist at  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  in  New  York  City,  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship  diploma  for  completion 
of  the  Life  Office  Management  Association 
Insurance  Education  program. 

1953 

Lt.  Col.  Frederick  T.  Kiley,  USAF,  is  associate 
professor  of  English  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. He  is  author  of  three  books:  Satire  from 
AEsop  to  Buchwald  (Bobbs-Merrill),  an  inter- 
national anthology  of  satire;  A  Catch-22  Case- 
book (T.  Y.  Crowell),  a  collection  of  critical 
and  background  materials  about  Joseph  Hel- 
ler's novel  Catch-22;  and  Listen  .  .  .  The  Wart 
(Johnson),  a  collection  of  poetry  about  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  Dr.  Kiley's  wife,  the  former 
Audrey  Cate,  is  a  weaver  of  considerable  rep- 
utation in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  where  the 
Kileys  live  with  their  three  children. 

1954 

Henry  L.  Houde,  professor  of  psychology  at 
Dean  Junior  College,  Franklin,  Mass.,  has  re- 
turned from  his  recent  sabbatical  leave,  during  ; 
which  he  did  extensive  work  in  the  fields  of 
creative,  child,  and  group  psychology.  He  also 
participated  in  the  Northeast  Group  of  Psycho- 
therapy of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1955 

Norman  D.  Farwell  has  been  appointed  acting 
headmaster  of  the  MacDuffie  School,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  He  lives  with  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Margaret  Sawtell  '56,  and  their  three 
children  in  Agawam,  Mass. 

William  C.  Koch,  Jr.,  an  EC-121  Constella- 
tion navigator  and  executive  officer  at  Mc- 
Clellan  AFB,  Calif.,  has  been  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

William  David  Lombard  is  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter in  Gorham,  Me.,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife  and  five  children. 
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1956 


John  L.  M.  Crouse  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  operations  analysis  of  air  condition- 
ing contract  products  operation.  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

1957 

James  L.  Beattie,  a  chartered  life  underwriter 
and  vice-president  of  the  LaBonne  Insurance 
Agency  of  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Ver- 
mont, has  won  membership  in  the  firm's  1973 
President's  Club. 

Major  Robert  F.  Gardner,  USAF,  has  re- 
ceived the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  for  out- 
standing duty  performance  while  assigned  to 
the  Air  Force  Special  Projects  Production  Fa- 
cility at  Westover  AFB,  Mass.  He  is  currently 
a  systems  program  staff  officer  on  duty  at 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio. 

Harold  R.  Hanks  'G  has  been  appointed 
assistant  controller  at  American  Bosch  Divi- 
sion, AMBAC  Industries,  Inc.,  Springfield, 
Mass.  For  the  past  two  years  he  was  an  ex- 
ecutive with  an  American  management  con- 
sulting firm  in  Ghana. 

1958 

William  Hulbert  is  assistant  professor  of  fi- 
nance at  Western  New  England  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Jack  G.  Kaufmann  has  been  named  vice- 
president  for  commodities  for  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Hayden  Stone.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Randolph,  Mass.,  with  their  two  children. 

Alan  D.  Levin  has  been  named  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  Quantico  Research  Corp.,  a  consumer 
marketing  research  firm  in  New  York  City. 

JoJin  R.  Picard  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  Albert  C.  Martin  and  Associates, 
an  architectural  and  engineering  firm  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  five  sons 
in  Irvine,  Calif. 

1959 

Lt.  Col.  Ronald  E.  Craven,  who  recently  re- 
ceived the  Army's  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
for  three  years'  service  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  has  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  4th  Battalion,  35th  Armor,  a  tank 
battalion  of  the  1st  Armored  Division  located 
at  Illesheim,  West  Germany.  He  lives  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Barbara  "Chick"  Borden 
'60,  and  their  two  sons,  Eric,  12,  and  Mike, 
10,  in  quarters  at  Storck  Barracks  in  Illesheim. 


Edward  F.  Larkin,  Jr.,  has  been  named  sales 
promotion  manager  for  consumer  products 
with  Dow  Chemical  U.S.A.,  where  he  has 
been  employed  since  1970.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Virginia  Boire  '60. 

Major  George  W.  Thelin  II,  USAF,  has 
graduated  from  the  Air  University's  academic 
instructor  course  and  has  returned  to  his  per- 
manent assignment  at  Norwich  University, 
Northfield,  Vt.  His  wife  is  the  former  Joan 
Daffinee. 

1960 

Robert  F.  Clowes  has  been  appointed  Eastern 
division  chairman  for  the  National  Band  As- 
sociation. He  is  a  high  school  music  director 
in  Hebron,  Conn. 

Barbara  "Chick"  Borden  Craven  lives  with 
her  husband,  Ronald  '59,  and  their  two  sons, 
Eric,  12,  and  Mike,  10,  in  Illesheim,  West  Ger- 
many, where  her  husband  is  stationed  with  the 
Army. 

Gary  A.  Cross  has  been  promoted  to  man- 
ager, mass  merchandiser  sales,  at  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 

Margaret  Framboise  Foley  has  been  named 
mathematical  assistant  in  the  actuarial  divi- 
sion's mathematics  department  at  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Jack  Knight  is  playing  the  part  of  Bummy 
in  the  television  series  "Lotsa  Luck." 

Edward  H.  McManus  has  been  appointed 
executive  officer  of  the  National  Eye  Institute 
of  HEW's  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 

1961 

Robert  L.  Mushkin  has  been  named  TWA  staff 
vice-president  of  reservations  programs. 

1962 

Peter  F.  Crigas  is  assistant  vice-president  for 
urban  design  and  land  planning  for  Stockton, 
Whately,  Davin  and  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robert  S.  Stowe,  Jr.  'G  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  psychology  at  Central  Connecticut  State 
College,  New  Britain. 

1963 

Richard  Bush  is  a  professional  sales  repre- 
sentative in  the  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  area  for 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories. 

Paul  E.  Theroux  has  written  a  much-ac- 
claimed novel.  Saint  Jack,  about  an  American 


pimp  in  Singapore.  The  book  was  published 
by  Houghton/Mifflin  Co. 

1964 

James  E.  Bulger  is  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Memphis  (Tenn.)  State  Univer- 
sity. He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Debbie 
Selig,  moved  to  Memphis  in  August  1973. 

Joseph  M.  Daly  spent  the  four  years  follow- 
ing graduation  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Force 
overseas,  principally  in  Viet  Nam.  He  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  U.S.  government 
and  has  recently  returned  from  overseas 
duty  to  take  up  residence  in  California. 

Sandra  J.  Mangurian  is  managing  editor  of 
Canfield  Press,  a  division  of  Harper  &  Row, 
in  San  Francisco.  She  resides  in  Belmont, 
Calif. 

Capt.  Walton  S.  Phillips,  USAF,  has  received 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  aerial 
achievement  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  is  cur- 
rently an  instructor  navigator  at  Castle  AFB, 
Calif.,  and  is  married  to  the  former  Myrna 
Anderson. 

1965 

Raymond  Abbott  has  completed  his  second 
Indian  novel.  The  Axing  of  Leo  White  Hat, 
which  is  now  being  published.  His  first  novel, 
Paha  Sapa,  is  being  reissued  in  a  larger  edi- 
tion; Mr.  Abbott  has  also  recently  finished  a 
children's  book. 

Alan  M.  Case  is  a  development  specialist 
engineer  with  Motorola  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He 
received  a  master's  degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering from  Syracuse  University  in  1971  and 
is  currently  in  an  M.B.A.  program  at  Arizona 
State  University.  He  lives  in  Scottsdale  with 
his  wife  and  two  children. 

Richard  F.  Kochanek  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
accountancy  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  1972  and  is  currently  assistant  professor 
of  accounting  at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
at  Storrs. 

Gerald  M.  Myers  is  working  toward  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  accountancy  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Martha  Dennehy  '68. 

Harold  "Hal"  Ryder,  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
assistant  principal  of  Triton  Regional  High 
School,  Byfield,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife  reside 
in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  with  their  three  sons. 

Dennis  M.  Sullivan  is  assistant  attorney 
general  and  chief  of  the  drug  abuse  division. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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Robert  L.  Tessier  is  personnel  manager  of 
the  rubber  division  of  Acushnet  Co.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

1966 

Capt.  Alan  B.  Bulotsky  has  completed  the 
Army  Medical  Department  Officer  basic  course 
at  the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  and  is 
now  serving  as  an  Army  doctor. 

Capt.  John  C.  Burgeson,  USAF,  has  gradu- 
ated from  the  Air  University's  Squadron  Officer 
School  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  He  is  currently 
serving  as  a  weather  officer  with  a  unit  of 
the  Air  Weather  Service. 

David  C.  Clarke  is  program  administrator 
for  Raytheon  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  He 
lives  in  San  Jose  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Marianne  Langan  '67,  and  their  two  children, 
David  Joseph,  born  in  1970,  and  Cynthia 
Marie,  born  in  1971. 

Richard  D.  Furash  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  management  services  of  Touche 
Ross  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Sandra  MacGregor  Magnacca  was  super- 
visor of  the  group  claim  department  of  the 
Loyal  Protective  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Bos- 
ton until  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Karl, 
October  6,  1973. 

1967 

Marianne  Langan  Clarke  lives  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  with  her  husband,  David  '66,  and  their 
two  children,  David  Joseph,  born  in  1970,  and 
Cynthia  Marie,  born  in  1971. 

Norma  Bears  Collins  completed  her  master's 
degree  in  education  at  UMass  last  spring.  She 
is  now  living  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  with 
her  husband,  /•  Ronald  '70G. 

Russell  A.  Cormier  is  laboratory  director  in 
the  chemistry  department  at  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg,  Penna. 

Donald  Courtney  is  a  management  analyst 
for  Montgomery  County,  Md.  He  lives  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Carol  Arcifa  '68,  and 
their  children,  Christine  and  Sean,  in  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md. 

Frederick  W.  Darling,  Jr.  is  a  teacher  at 
Braintree  (Mass.)  High  School. 

J.  Kevin  Doiones  was  graduated  from 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  1970.  He  is  now  practicing  law 
with  the  Bellingham,  Wash.,  firm  of  Davis, 
Kirkpatrick  and  Downes. 

Capt.  Edward  W.  Feeley,  USAF,  is  an  air 


traffic  control  officer  on  duty  at  Tyndall  AFB, 
Fla. 

Noreen  Blank  Coldwasser  received  her 
M.L.S.  degree  from  Columbia  University  in 
October  1969.  Prior  to  the  birth  of  her  daugh- 
ter in  August  1973,  she  was  assistant  librarian, 
securities  research  division,  at  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 

William  Cunlicks  'C  has  been  named  head 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Continental  Illi- 
nois National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Susan  Levison  Lewis  is  a  customer  service 
representative  for  Specialty  Advertising  Co. 
She  lives  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  with  her  hus- 
band, Glenn  '69. 

America  E.  Ricci,  Jr.  is  manager  of  the  data 
processing  department.  Security  National  Bank 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  A.  Welsh,  after  having  taught  high 
school  for  three  years,  is  studying  for  his  doc- 
torate in  education  at  UMass.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Christine  Sweeney  '70. 

1968 

Frederick  A.  Carivan  is  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  Albany. 

Carol  Arcifa  Courtney  lives  with  her  hus- 
band Donald  '67  and  their  two  children,  Chris- 
tine and  Sean,  in  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Stephen  M.  Levy  has  recently  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Navy  and  is  now  pursuing 
a  master's  degree  in  forest  science  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry  and  Environmental  Stud- 
ies, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Patricia  Nesson  Marlin  received  her  M.Ed, 
from  Lesley  College  in  1969  and  is  now  an 
elementary  school  teacher  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

R.  Gerry  Miller  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Rutgers  University  and  is  working  as  a  re- 
search engineer  for  the  Chicago  Bridge  and 
Iron  Co.,  Plainfield,  111.  His  wife,  the  former 
Carole  J.  Brownlow,  earned  her  Ed.M.  from 
Rutgers  and  is  a  former  elementary  school 
teacher.  The  Millers  live  in  Lisle,  111.,  with 
their  son. 

Martha  Dennehy  Myers  is  working  toward  a 
master's  degree  in  library  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  Gerald  '65. 

Ronald  "Chuck"  Tiherio  is  teaching  math  at 
Wellesley  (Mass.)  High  School;  he  served 
two  years  with  the  Army  in  Viet  Nam.  His 
wife,  the  former  Sheila  White,  taught  biology 
at  Holliston  High  School  before  the  birth  of 
their  daughter  Stephanie,  now  age  2. 


Capt.  Robert  S.  Zielinski,  USAF,  has  grad- 
uated from  the  Air  University's  Squadron 
Officer  School  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  He  is 
now  serving  as  a  weapons  controller  at  Neu 
Ulm,  Germany. 

1969 

James  A.  Carmichael  'G  has  become  an  as- 
sistant trust  officer  with  Valley  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Peter  Dupuis  is  area  manager  for  Eastern 
Artificial  Insemination  Cooperative  in  central 
and  northeastern  Vermont  and  western  New 
Hampshire. 

Nan  Fornal,  a  reference  assistant  in  the 
Physical  Sciences  library  at  UMass/Amherst, 
has  been  working  in  the  University  library 
system  since  her  graduation.  She  has  accumu- 
lated some  graduate  credit  in  library  science 
and  is  a  part-time  student  in  the  English 
department. 

Barbara  Berkowitz  Holleb  lives  in  Ohio 
with  her  husband  Leon  '70C  and  their  son, 
Jason  Neil,  born  May  28,  1972. 

Carol  Johnston  Leonard  is  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  Westerly,  R.I.,  public  schools, 
where  she  taught  seventh  grade  science.  She 
and  her  husband  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Charlene  Patricia,  born  June  29,  1973. 

Glenn  Lewis  is  a  salesman  for  a  pharma- 
ceutical company.  He  lives  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  with  his  wife,  the  former  Susan  Levi- 
son '67. 

Alice  Martin  Neely  received  her  Ph.D.  in       ; 
physiology  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity on  August  26,  1973. 

Leonard  B.  Nyer  announces  the  formation 
of  a  law  partnership  with  Paul  Nyer.  Nyer 
and  Nyer  have  offices  in  Boston  and  Framing- 
ham,  Mass. 

Leonard  P.  Radin,  D.M.D.,  announces  that 
he  has  assumed  the  dental  practice  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Horn  in  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Edward  F.  Toth  is  assistant  game  warden 
at  Mole  National  Park,  Ghana,  during  his 
second  term  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

1970 

Roland  F.  Aubin  'G  has  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  school  of  business  adminis- 
tration's department  of  management  at  Amer- 
ican International  College,  Springfield,  Mass., 
for  the  1973-74  academic  year. 

James  P.  Audet  is  in  his  first  year  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School. 
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lIU.  David  W.  Baker,  Jr.,  USAF,  is  an  air 
iraffic  control  officer  assigned  to  Takhli  Royal 
Thai  AFB,  Thailand.  His  unit  earned  the  1972 
^.ir  Traffic  Control  Facility  of  the  Year  award 
n  the  Pacific  Communications  Area. 

Julie  A.  Berlow  received  her  master's  degree 
n  elementary  education  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  on  August  26,  1973. 

Marjorie  Stockwell  Bibeau  has  been  named 
nathematical  assistant  in  the  actuarial  divi- 
ion's  mathematical  department  at  Massachu- 
etts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

William  D.  Chiodo,  a  financial  analyst  in 
;he  securities  department  of  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Cos.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
iwarded  a  CPA  certificate.  He  lives  with  his 
mte  and  three  daughters  in  Windsor,  Conn. 

Nanci  Benedetti  Cirone  is  chairman  of  the 
physical  education  department  at  Berlin  (N.H.) 
unior  High  School. 

7.  Ronald  Collins  'G  has  accepted  a  faculty 
30sition  in  the  commerce  department  at  St. 
Vlary's  University,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where 
le  lives  with  his  wife,  the  former  Norma 
Jeanne  Bears  '67. 

John  Daszkiewicz  has  completed  the  GTE 
5ylvania  financial  management  training  pro- 
;ram  and  has  accepted  a  cost  analysis  position 
with  Sylvania  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Leon  Holleb  'G  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
J.S.  Air  Force  stationed  at  Wright-Patterson 
(^FB,  Ohio.  His  wife  is  the  former  Barbara 
Berkowitz  '69;  the  couple  has  a  son,  Jason 
^eil,  born  May  28,  1972. 

Capt.  Kenneth  R.  Hutcheson  'C,  USAF,  is 
:hief  of  the  management  engineering  branch 
with  the  Air  Force  communications  service 
team  which  earned  the  sixth  annual  Award 
for  Professional  Excellence  in  1972.  He  is  on 
duty  at  Griffiss  AFB,  N.Y. 

Ava  Morse  Juwa  teaches  English  at  St. 
(ohn's  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  lives  with  her 
husband,  Gregory  '71,  in  Burlington,  Mass. 

William  F.  Karl  was  released  from  active 
duty  with  the  Navy  on  October  19,  1973,  and 
is  now  living  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Daniel  H.  Kerrigan,  a  sales  representative 
for  Fisher  Scientific  Co.,  resides  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  with  his  wife,  the  former  Geralyn  M. 
Bilyeu,  and  their  daughter  Erin  Kathleen,  born 
March  3,  1973. 

Glenn  Mangurian,  who  recently  earned  his 
master's  in  management  science  from  UMass, 
is  a  management  systems  analyst  for  the  Bur- 
roughs Corp.  in  Detroit. 
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Notes  &  Notices 


Celebrating  a  Twentieth  and  a  Fifth  Reunion 

Amid  the  traditional  reminiscing  and  reuniting 
of  classmates  at  Homecoming  Weekend  '73, 
October  20,  the  Class  of  1953  held  its  twen- 
tieth reunion  and  the  Class  of  1968  held  its 
fifth.  Both  classes  began  their  homecoming 
with  a  tailgate  picnic  before  the  UMass- 
Rhode  Island  football  game.  Following  the 
afternoon's  athletics,  the  classes  separated 
for  Saturday  evening  entertainment:  the  168 
reunioning  members  of  the  Class  of  '53,  under 
the  direction  of  Chairman  David  Flood,  dined 
and  danced  past  midnight  in  the  Campus  Cen- 
ter Auditorium;  88  members  of  the  Class 
of  '68,  convened  by  Chairwoman  Audrey 
Wyke  Milley,  gathered  for  their  banquet  and 
post-dinner  cocktail  hour  at  the  Copper  Kettle. 
Both  classes  culminated  a  weekend  of  much 
conviviality  and  spiritous  celebration  with  a 
Bloody  Mary  Breakfast  at  the  Top  of  the 
Campus  on  Sunday  morning. 

Statewide  Global  Program 

The  Global  Studies  Program  [see  page  12  for 
related  story]  is  developing  a  program  of  in- 
ternational education  for  adults  on  issues  of 
world  concern.  Working  with  labor,  business, 
media,  education,  religious  and  other  groups 
in  the  Commonwealth,  Global  Studies  hopes  to 
identify  group  leaders  interested  in  broaden- 
ing their  own  international  awareness  and 
bringing  global  problems  into  sharper  focus 
for  their  constituents.  This  statewide  citizens' 
education  project,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation,  offers  pro- 
fessional and  service  groups  in  Massachusetts 
an  opportunity  to  bring  global  perspectives  to 
their  consideration  of  local  needs,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  economic  development 
and  environmental  deterioration;  population 
growth;  peace  and  war;  resource  distribution 
and  depletion;  and  cross-cultural  conflict  and 
communication.  Alumni  interested  in  partici- 
pating should  write  Global  Survival  Studies, 
Wysocki  House,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  01002. 


Distinguished  Teachers 

Nominations,  supported  by  a  written  state- 
ment explaining  the  person's  qualifications, 
are  being  sought  for  the  Distinguished  Teacher 
Awards.  Candidates  should  have  been  on  the 
faculty  for  at  least  three  years.  Send  nomina- 
tions to  Committee  on  Distinguished  Teacher 
Awards,  c/o  Ms.  Kinney  Thiele,  Provost's 
Office,  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 

Accounting  Alumni 

An  association  of  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration's  accounting  depart- 
ment was  formed  last  fall  to  advise  on  ac- 
counting programs  and  curriculum  and  assist 
faculty  and  students  where  possible.  Several 
meetings  with  faculty  and  students  are  planned 
during  the  year,  the  next  one  being  in  Janu- 
ary. Accounting  graduates  should  write  An- 
thony Krzystofik  at  SBA  for  further  informa- 
tion. 
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Idyll 


Stinson  Beach  in  northern  California.  Surf 
pounding  against  jumbled  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  steep  cliffs.  A  profusion  of  wildflowers 
flourishing  under  a  mild  winter  sun.  This 
can't  be  real. 

But  it  is.  It's  home  for  Lone  Ishoi  Roush 
'64,  her  husband  Dale  and  six-year-old  daugh- 
ter Michele,  and  their  pottery. 

The  business  of  making  and  selling  pots — 
big  pots  and  little  pots,  hanging  pots  and 
standing  pots,  simple  pots  and  intricate  pots 
— takes  up  most  of  the  hillside  where  the 
Roushes  live  amid  the  wildflowers,  just  a  few 
yards  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Exploring  the 
pot-making  process,  however,  is  a  move  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  pottery's 
paraphernalia  occupies  several  outbuildings, 
which  are  filled  with  machines  infernal  enough 
to  warm  Rube  Goldberg's  heart.  Six  different 
kinds  of  clay  are  mixed  in  a  compressor  to 
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form  "slip,"  piped  to  a  filter  press  and  proc- 
essed through  a  pug  mill.  The  result  is  an 
old  refrigerator  full  of  clay  looking  like  neatly 
stacked  kielbasa.  The  kiln,  in  a  shed  salvaged 
from  the  lagoon  and  shingled  with  four-years'- 
worth  of  tomato  crates,  is  simply  a  large  box- 
like structure  of  piled  bricks  fired  by  six 
propane  burners.  It's  all  very  whimsical. 

Dale  does  the  pots  and  most  of  the  build- 
ing, and  Lone  does  the  glazes  and  most  of  the 
selling.  One  of  the  Roush  trademarks  is  in- 
scribed script  forms  used  as  a  design  element, 
which  prompted  one  prospective  customer  to 
say,  "If  it's  dirty,  I  won't  buy  it." 

Philistines  are  the  exception  among  Dale 
and  Lone's  custo.ners,  however,  and  the 
Roushes,  who  display  through  art  fairs  and 
galleries  as  well  as  in  their  home  showroom, 
have  more  orders  than  they  can  fill.  But  the 
press  of  pot-making  does  not  interfere  with 
the  California  lifestyle  which,  for  the  Roushes, 
includes  a  rebuilt  sailboat  and  Michele's  ex- 
pectations for  a  horse.  (Local  schools  sport 
motorcycle  shops  and  courses  in  equitation.) 

It's  all  a  far  cry  form  Montana,  which 
Lone  and  Dale  left  several  years  ago  to  seek 
their  fortunes.  Their  quest  ended  in  Stinson 
Beach. 


1970,  continued 

David  M.  Peretti  is  employed  in  real  estate 
management  at  Ralph  S.  Foster  &  Sons  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Gail  A.  Syrjanen  '71. 

1/Lt.  Jerry  A.  Schweiss,  USAF,  has  been 
awarded  his  silver  wings  upon  completion  of 
the  Air  Force  pilot  training  program  at  Wil- 
liams AFB,  Ariz.  He  is  now  on  duty  at 
Korat  Royal  Thai  AFB,  Thailand,  where  he 
flies  the  C-130  Hercules. 

Raymond  L.  Stetson,  currently  serving  as  a 
psychiatric  counselor  in  the  Navy,  has  been 
stationed  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  Okinawa, 
Japan. 

Charles  E.  Stevens  attended  graduate  school 
at  UMass/Amherst  and  is  now  acting  direc-     I 
tor  of  an  ESEA  Title  III  project  at  Amherst       ] 
Regional  High  School.  His  wife,  the  former 
Diane  Bleckwehl,  taught  for  one  year  at  Palme 
(Mass.)  High  School  and  is  now  in  her  third 
year  as  a  physical  education  teacher  at  Am- 
herst Junior  High  School. 

Leonard  M.  Turesky  is  a  district  manager 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  for  the  Franklin  Life  Insur-- 
ance  Co.  of  Springfield,  111. 

Christine  Sweeney  Welsh  is  a  social  worker  i 
for  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Welfare  Department. 
She  is  married  to  William  '67. 

1971 

George  Baltoumas  has  been  promoted  to  ser- 
geant in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  stationed 
at  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  Ariz. 

Casimir  R.  Bulikowski  is  a  chemical  engi- 
neer with  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster, 
Penna.,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Ellyn  E.  Webb  '73. 

Paul  B.  Fischer  'G,  assistant  professor  of 
politics  at  Lake  Forest  (111.)  College,  has  been 
named  acting  department  chairman  there  for 
the  academic  year  1973-74. 

Patricia  A.  Flynn  was  awarded  a  master's 
degree  in  educational  psychology  from  Bos- 
ton College  in  June  1973. 

Linnea  M.  Hendrickson  'G  has  been  named 
assistant  program  director  and  counselor  of 
the  FIPSE  (Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Post-Secondary  Education)  program  at  the 
College  of  Ganado  on  an  Indian  reservation 
in  Arizona. 

Linda  Eastland  Herzig  is  a  fourth  grade 
teacher  at  Shadyside  Elementary  School  in 
Suitland,  Md. 

Paula  S.  Higgins  is  a  VISTA  volunteer  for 
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iouthern  Aroostook  Community  Coordinated 
hild  Care  (4C)  in  Houlton,  Me. 

l/Lt.  George  R.  James  is  stationed  at 
Jrooks  AFB  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine, 
ian  Antonio,  Tex.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Christine  Manlich  '73. 

Gregory  D.  Juwa  is  a  surety  underwriter 
vith  Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  Boston.  He  is 
narried  to  the  former  Ava  ].  Morse  '70. 

Dennis  ].  Kolodziejski  'G  has  been  ap- 
jointed  director  of  counsehng  services  at 
A/estern  New  England  College,  Springfield, 
Vlass. 

Stanley  E.  Kowalski  'G  is  assistant  profes- 
or  of  statistics  and  data  processing  at  West- 
;rn  New  England  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  ].  Manning  is  employed  by  ARA 
services  as  assistant  director  of  food  service 
It  Elliot  Hospital,  Manchester,  N.H.,  where 
lis  wife,  the  former  Linda  J.  Johnson,  is  em- 
•i  cloyed  as  a  registered  nurse. 

Gail  Syrjanen  Peretti  is  a  teacher  at  North 
Vliddlesex  Regional  Junior  High  School.  She 
ives  with  her  husband,  David  '70,  in  Fitch- 
3urg,  Mass. 

Gary  A.  Plante  was  commissioned  an  Army 
econd  lieutenant  upon  completion  of  the  in- 
fantry officer  candidate  school.  Ft.  Benning, 
Za. 

Warren  E.  Sadow  is  employed  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Beach  (Va.)  Department  of  Planning. 

Harold  Shapiro,  an  employee  of  Goff  & 
Gagan,  passed  the  CPA  exam  in  May  1973. 

Raymond  K.  Streeter  has  been  promoted  to 
sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  is  a  missile 
systems  specialist  at  Grand  Forks  AFB,  N.D. 

Dennis  M.  Terasconi  has  been  elected  an 
officer  of  the  Charlestown  Savings  Bank, 
Boston. 

Douglass  P.  Teschner  has  finished  two  years 
with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Morocco.  He  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  via  East  Africa  and  now 
resides  in  Maine. 

Irwin  I.  Thomashoiv  passed  the  CPA  exam 
in  May  1973.  He  is  employed  by  the  James  E. 
Griffin  Staff,  CPAs,  in  Worcester. 

William  ].  Vigneux  is  a  third  year  student 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Dental  Medicine.  His  wife,  the  former  Mary 
E.  Kelly,  is  a  high  school  English  teacher. 
The  couple  resides  in  Yeadon,  Penna. 

Charles  O.  Vogel  teaches  eighth  grade  so- 
cial studies  (American  history)  at  Abbot  Mid- 
dle School  in  Westford,  Mass. 


1972 

Michael  Connelly  is  a  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
teacher  in  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

2/Lt.  George  ].  Ferren,  USAF,  has  been 
awarded  silver  wings  upon  graduation  from 
USAF  navigator  training  at  Mather  AFB, 
Calif.,  where  he  will  remain  for  navigator- 
bombardier  training. 

Denis  G.  Gagnon  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral accounting  manager  of  the  American 
Optical  Corp.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Mary  Ann  Geldermann  teaches  at  Lincoln 
Junior  High  School  in  Medford,  Mass.,  and 
lives  in  Maiden. 

Konda  Wolk  Gulko  is  an  editor  for  Rust 
Craft  Greeting  Cards,  Inc.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
She  and  her  husband,  Lawrence  '73,  reside  in 
Randolph. 

Roy  I.  Tones  has  been  named  director  of 
minority  affairs  and  assistant  director  of  ad- 
missions at  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Jacquelyn  Ketchen. 

Robert  H.  Larkin  'G  has  joined  Rohm  and 
Haas  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  As  a  member  of 
the  analytical  research  section  at  Bristol, 
Penna.,  he  will  be  involved  in  the  company's 
polymer  research  efforts. 

Richard  H.  Morgan  has  been  named  sys- 
tems assistant  in  the  individual  systems  sup- 
port department  of  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Nancy  Palano  is  a  teacher  in  the  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  school  system. 

Thomas  F.  Parker,  a  member  of  the  produc- 
tion staff  of  WTIC-FM  Radio  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Hartford  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Helene  Winzelberg  Rosenfield,  who  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  June  1973,  is  a 
speech  and  language  pathologist  in  the  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.,  school  system.  She  is  married  to 
Keith  Rosenfield. 

Thomas  M.  Thomas  is  a  supply  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  He  is  stationed  on  the  USS 
Vulcan,  "a  repair  ship  which  never  goes  any- 
where," in  Norfolk,  Va. 

James  W.  Wade  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Indiana  University  at  Bloomington.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Susan  G.  Lieberman  '73. 

Michael  Waldron  received  his  master's  de- 
gree in  sport  administration  from  UMass 
and  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  YMCA 
in  Westerly,  R.I.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Kathleen  Los. 

James  P.  Wilkinson  III,  a  personnel  tech- 
nician at  March  AFB,  Calif.,  has  been  pro- 


moted to  sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

2/Lt.  Eric  S.  Wilson,  USAF,  has  been 
awarded  silver  wings  upon  graduation  from 
the  USAF  navigator  school  at  Mather  AFB, 
Calif.  He  will  remain  at  Mather  for  special- 
ized aircrew  training. 

Stanley  W.  Wisnioski,  Jr.  has  been  pro- 
moted to  major,  commanding  the  Bureau  of 
Administrative  Services  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police.  He  is  a  24-year  veteran  of  the 
state  police  and  the  first  recipient  of  a  Bach- 
elor of  General  Studies  degree  with  a  major 
in  law  enforcement  from  UMass.  He  was 
awarded  a  master's  degree  in  education  from 
UMass  in  May  1973.  Maj.  Wisnioski  lives  with 
his  wife  and  son  in  Athol. 

Michael  N.  Wolfe  'G  is  assistant  professor 
of  management  at  Western  New  England 
College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1973 

Lt.  Col.  Jean  P.  Beaudoin  'G,  USAF,  has  as- 
sumed command  of  the  42nd  Air  Munitions 
Maintenance  Squadron  at  Loring  AFB,  Me. 

Ellyn  Webb  Bulikowski  is  a  nurse.  She 
lives  in  Lancaster,  Penna.,  with  her  husband 
Casimir  '71. 

Joseph  V.  Denis  is  employed  by  Nalew's 
Construction  Engineers,  Inc.,  Laconia,  N.H. 
His  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  J.  Anderson, 
is  employed  in  the  Southwick  (Mass.)  Town 
Office. 

Lloyd  Farrin,  Jr.  is  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
in  The  Gambia  in  West  Africa. 

Valdis  Garoza  'G  is  an  instructor  in  art  at 
Marietta  (Ohio)  College. 

Lawrence  M.  Gulko  is  an  account  repre- 
sentative with  Burroughs  Corp.,  Lexington, 
Mass.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Ronda  G. 
Wolk  '72. 

Elinor  C.  Hartshorn  'G  is  assistant  profes- 
sor of  government  at  Western  New  England 
College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jules  J.  Jaeger  'G  is  a  sales  representative 
for  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

David  C.  Jeanes  is  a  structural  engineer  of 
Wire  Reinforcement  Institute,  McLean,  Va. 

Mark  Marino  has  begun  two  years  of  United 
Methodist  home  missionary  service  in  the  field 
of  education  at  Boylan-Haven-Mather  Acad- 
emy in  Camden,  S.C. 

Christine  L.  Rogers  has  begun  two  years  of 
United  Methodist  home  missionary  service  in 
urban  areas  with  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  United 
Methodist  Center  Cities  Ministry. 

continued  page  31 
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Ingenuous  energy 


Gordon  Smith's  small,  trim  figure  literally 
bounces  with  enthusiasm — which  is  odd  be- 
cause a  man  who  is  a  "Captain  of  Industry" 
shouldn't  bounce,  nor  is  this  expected  behavior 
from  the  former  Director  of  Finance  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nevertheless,  Smith  bounces  and  ges- 
tures and  chuckles  and  inundates  those  around 
him  with  his  energy. 

Judging  from  his  conversation,  he  has  em- 
braced the  world,  or  at  least  large  chunks  of 
it:  the  state  of  California,  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Republican  Party,  the  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  Golconda  Corporation,  and  higher 
education,  not  to  mention  his  wife  Ramona 
and  four  children. 

The  combination  of  power  and  ingenuous 
interest  that  Smith  exudes  has  carried  him 
through  a  rags-to-riches  saga.  Orphaned  in 
his  early  teens,  he  washed  dishes,  dug  ditches 
and  sorted  mail  rather  than  become  a  ward  of 
the  state.  When  a  benefactor  offered  him  a 
home.  Smith  took  the  opportunity  to  read 
voluminously  and  filled  notebooks,  which  he 
still  keeps,  with  famous  sayings. 

In  1938  he  approached  the  headmaster  of 
the  Mount  Hermon  School  about  admission. 
"By  gosh,  they  took  me  in,"  he  says  in  recol- 
lection. 

Then  it  was  on  to  Massachusetts  State  Uni- 
versity where  he  "lived  a  full  life" — learning 
about  music  and  art  and,  despite  his  slight 
stature,  going  out  for  the  basketball  team. 
("Damned  if  I  didn't  make  it.")  He  left  school 
to  fight  in  World  War  II,  but  returned  to  the 
University  in  time  to  stump  the  state.  At  issue 
was  a  change  of  name — from  Mass.  State  to 
the  University  of  Massachusetts — and  Smith's 
cause  was  successful. 

This  foray  into  politics  and  the  advocacy 
of  higher  education  presaged  Smith's  later 
career.  But  first,  after  graduating  from  the 
newly-christened  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  1947,  he  earned  a  master's  in  government 
from  the  University  of  Denver  as  a  Sloan  Fel- 
low, a  fellowship  which  he  says  opened  his 
life. 

After  a  three-year  stint  with  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  Smith  joined  the  internationally- 


known  management  consulting  firm  of  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton.  By  the  time  he  left,  in  1972, 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  firm,  having 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  government  of 
Hawaii  during  its  reorganization  from  a  terri- 
tory to  a  state,  to  Egypt  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  to  such  domestic  mares'  nests 
as  the  American  Baseball  League  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Angels. 

In  1967  and  '68,  he  took  a  leave  from  Booz, 
Allen  to  serve  California  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan  as  Director  of  Finance,  the  highest 
appointive  office  in  the  state.  Smith  is  now 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Gol- 
conda Corp.,  the  nation's  largest  manufacturer 
of  valves  and  regulators  for  the  liquid  pro- 
pane gas  industry. 

AH  of  which  might  give  a  clue  to  why  Smith 


bounces  a  lot.  As  he  sums  it  up,  "I  can't  say 
it's  been  a  long  road.  It's  been  a  long,  exciting 
road." 

Smith  has  made  a  lot  of  the  excitement 
along  the  way.  His  enthusiasms  are  unpre- 
dictable. Some  company  presidents  might  crow 
about  having  turned  a  loss  into  a  profit 
within  their  first  year  of  management,  as  Smitl 
has  done  at  Golconda,  but  he  prefers  to  talk 
about  the  employee  benefits  he  has  instituted. 
A  man  who  hobnobs  with  the  great  and  near- 
great  might  drop  names,  but  Smith  is  prouder 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  the  UMass 
Associate  Alumni  awarded  him  and  speaks 
enthusiastically  about  the  Stanford  Medical 
Center  which  he  has  served  as  chairman  and 
president  of  the  board  of  directors. 

He's  an  anachronism,  a  man  who  defies 
pigeonholing.  For  instance,  although  he  served 
Governor  Reagan  well,  he  says,  "There  was 
no  elephant  in  my  office.  I  was  Director  of 
Finance  of  all  of  California." 

Smith  is  a  self-styled  moderate  Republican, 
"outraged"  by  Watergate  but  convinced  that 
these  "fun  and  games"  are  not  exclusive  to 
his  party. 

He  spoke  for  Max  Rafferty  but  is  for  welfare  ( 
rights.  He  thinks  Nixon  is  "an  architect  for 
peace,"  yet  he  was  against  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  He  admires  the  courage  of  the  Viet 
Nam  War  draft  evaders  but  does  not  believe 
in  amnesty  for  them.  "The  United  Nations,"  he 
says,  "is  the  best  opportunity  we  have  and  it 
has  to  be  strengthened." 

"I  deny  that  I'm  conservative,"  Smith  ex- 
plains, "but  there  are  things  I'm  conservative 
about.  Like  the  spending  of  money.  It  belongs 
to  all  of  us. 

"I  believe  in  the  conservation  of  natural 
and  human  resources,  of  the  health  and  spirit 
of  human  beings." 

As  Director  of  Finance,  Smith  led  the 
fight  to  institute  tuition  at  the  California  state 
colleges  and  universities  and  got  burned  in 
effigy  for  his  pains.  Yet  in  his  hundreds  of 
speaking  engagements,  on  this  and  other 
controversial  topics,  he  rarely  fails  to  get  a 
standing  ovation. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Smith  is 
considering  a  political  career  beyond  his  two- 
year  stint  with  Reagan.  As  an  undergraduate 
he  was  expected  to  be  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  may  turn  out  that  he  will  hold 
that  office  in  a  slightly  larger  state. 


973,  continued 

Susan  Lieberman  Wade  has  been  awarded 
ae  Caroline  M.  Hewins  scholarship  for  grad- 
ate study  in  library  work  with  children. 
he  is  doing  her  graduate  work  at  Indiana 
Jniversity,  Bloomington,  where  her  husband 
ames  '72  is  also  a  graduate  student. 

/larriages 

larlton  H.  Schaffer  '24  to  Barbara  H.  Burk- 
lardt,  August  16,  1973.  Marjorie  Irwin  Mc- 
.aughlin  '40  to  William  A.  Fitzpatrick  '50. 
ames  F.  Vlagg  '62  to  Margaret  E.  Fernioyle, 
\ugust  4,  1973.  Peter  F.  Grigas  '62  to  Carol  A. 
ically,  July  7,  1973.  William  R.  Bray  '63  to 
Rebecca  A.  Garber,  August  11,  1973.  Alan  M. 
:ase  '65  to  Karen  L.  Smith,  August  7,  1965. 
.  Kevin  Downes  '67  to  Suzanne  Deming, 
.970.  Susan  D.  Levison  '67  to  Glenn  Lewis 
69,  October  1972.  Margaret  M.  Windheim  '67 
0  James  Blackburn,  Jr.,  August  3,  1968. 
iichard  W.  Belding  '68  to  Katherine  Craig, 
une  9,  1973.  David  L.  Hammond  '68 
0  Rita  A.  Paradis,  May  12,  1973.  David  ]. 
iayes  '68  to  Janice  I.  Maxfield  '68.  R.  Gerry 
■Ailler  '68G  to  Carole  J.  Brownlow  '68,  June 
'.Z,  1968.  Patricia  Nesson  '68  to  Dr.  Gerald  M. 
;,VlarIin,  August  26,  1973.  Ronald  S.  Tiberio 
68  to  Sheila  White  '68,  August  8,  1970.  Lois 
4..  Baker  '69  to  Ronald  A.  Koven,  August  19, 
973.  Barbara  Berkowitz  '69  to  Leon  Holleb 
70G,  June  21,  1970.  Frederick  A.  Carivan  '69 
o  Charleen  L.  Therrien,  September  1,  1973. 
lonald  Hodgdon  '69  to  Susan  M.  Maleska  '71. 
Zarol  J.  Johnston  '69  to  Daniel  R.  Leonard, 
une  14,  1969.  Michael  E.  Rush  '69  to  Diane  L. 
Cruger  '71,  August  12,  1973.  John  G.  Daszkie- 
oicz  '70  to  Elaine  McCarthy.  Ava  J.  Morse 
70  to  Gregory  D.  Juwa  '71.  Suzanne  C.  Beli- 
jeau  '71  to  Stephen  C.  Weaver,  August  11, 
L973.  Casimir  R.  Bulikowski  '71  to  Ellyn  E. 
Webb  '73,  August  31,  1972.  David  W.  Dris- 
■oll  '71  to  Mary  E.  O'Shea.  Linda  Eastland  '71 
o  Lawrence  C.  Herzig,  August  18,  1973.  Di- 
inne  Georgantas  '71  to  Constantine  L.  Tso- 
nides,  July  29,  1973.  George  R.  James  '71  to 

hristine  Manlich  '73,  June  12,  1972.  William 
J.  Manning  '71  to  Linda  J.  Johnson  '71,  No- 
vember 25,  1972.  Roderick  O.  Ott  '71  to  Linda 
Morrissey.  Jill  D.  Parker  '71  to  Ronald  J. 
Morino,  August  26,  1973.  David  M.  Peretti 
7lG  to  Gail  A.  Syrjanen  '71.  Warren  E.  Sa- 
dow  '71  to  Joan  E.  Beck,  July  29,  1973.  Eliza- 
beth A.  Claflin  '72  to  John  Aroian,  April  28, 
1973.  Michael  K.  Connelly  '72  to  Mary  Rodo- 


vich,  October  20,  1973.  Carol  A.  Fabiano  '72 
to  Robert  A.  Nocella.  Robert  B.  Kaufman  '72 
to  Linda  M.  Belazarian,  August  12,  1973.  Paul 
H.  Leddy  '72  to  Nancy  Astouvian  '73,  June 
10,  1973.  Carl  L.  Lueders  '72  to  Roslyn  L.  Le- 
vine  '72,  October  8,  1972.  Kenneth  R.  Myer 
'72  to  Patricia  A.  Carney,  July  14,  1973.  Robert 
F.  Myette  '72  to  Susan  J.  Brobeck  '72,  July 
21,  1973.  Edward  J.  Orciuch  '72  to  Denise  M. 
St.  Jean  '73.  Keith  P.  Rosenfield  '72  to  Helene 
Winzelberg  '72,  August  18,  1973.  Linda  L. 
Roth  '72  to  Thomas  S.  Lehans,  May  27,  1973. 
Mary  Lou  Sullivan  '72  to  William  Kesgen  '73, 
April  14,  1973.  Rona  L.  Sulloway  '72  to  Mi- 
chael S.  Kaplan,  July  8,  1973.  Charles  O. 
Vogel  '72  to  Gloria  Hilts,  October  6,  1973. 
James  W.  Wade  '72  to  Susan  G.  Lieberman 
'73,  September  13,  1971.  Michael  Waldron 
'72  to  Kathleen  Los  '72,  September  2,  1972. 
Donna  A.  Weston  '72  to  Edward  Wood,  De- 
cember 17,  1972.  Ronda  G.  Wolk  '72  to  Law- 
rence M.  Gulko  '73,  October  21,  1973.  Joseph 
v.  Denis  '73  to  Elizabeth  J.  Anderson  '73, 
September  8,  1973.  Irene  M.  Gurski  '73  to 
Kenneth  J.  Ladd,  August  11,  1973.  Marcia  A. 
Hare  '73  to  Daniel  J.  Dupre,  August  11,  1973. 
David  H.  Hathaway  '73  to  Janet  Baril.  Kath- 
leen E.  Langley  '73  to  Thomas  W.  Danielson, 
August  5,  1973.  Gail  D.  Rozman  '73  to  Joseph 
F.  Gliwski,  August  11,  1973. 


Births 

Wendi  Lynn  born  April  6,  1972,  to  Carolyn  El- 
dridge  '63  and  Richard  L.  Boyden  '65;  Wendi 
has  a  sister,  Kara  Lynn,  born  December  11, 
1969.  Christopher  West  born  May  30,  1970,  to 
Karen  and  Alan  M.  Case  '65;  Christopher  has 
a  sister,  Amanda  Noble,  born  March  27, 
1967.  Brian  Thomas  born  January  27,  1973, 
to  Carleton  and  Janice  Harty  Lanou  '65.  Jason 
born  May  1973  to  Lee  and  Harold  L.  Ryder, 
Jr.  '65.  Nicholas  Demetrius  born  June  7,  1973, 
to  Dale  '66  and  Elizabeth  Worthington  Athanas 
'69;  Nicholas'  brother  Stephen  Thomas  was 
born  June  20,  1971.  Karl  born  October  6, 
1973,  to  Richard  and  Sandra  MacGregor 
Magnacca  '66.  Eric  born  January  1972  to 
James  and  Margaret  Windheim  Blackburn 
'67 ;  Eric  has  a  brother,  James  III,  born  August 
3,  1968.  liana  Gail  born  August  22,  1973,  to 
Avi  and  Noreen  Blank  Goldwasser  '67.  Steph- 
anie born  May  2,  1973,  to  Ralph  and  Jaiiet 
Charles  Loomis  '67;  Stephanie  has  a  brother, 
Trevor,  age  4.  Adam  Daniel  Brownlow  born 
July  29,  1973,  to  R.  Gerry  '68G  and  Carole 


Brownlow  Miller  '68.  Erik  Hjalmar  born  June 
25,  1973,  to  Steven  and  Patricia  Matous 
Morland  '68.  Stephanie  Lee  born  November 
9,  1971,  to  Ronald  '68  and  Sheila  White  Ti- 
berio '69.  Jason  Neil  born  May  28,  1972,  to 
Barbara  Berkowitz  '69  and  Leon  Holleb  '70G. 
Charlene  Patricia  born  June  29,  1973,  to  Dan- 
iel and  Carol  Johnston  Leonard  '69.  Bryan 
Russell  born  October  7,  1972,  to  John  and 
Maureen  Maher  Locke  '69.  Erin  Kathleen  born 
March  3,  1973,  to  Daniel  '70  and  Ceralyn 
Bilyeu  Kerrigan  '70.  Darren  James  born  Au- 
gust 12,  1973,  to  Edward  and  Cheryl  Isaac- 
son Berman  '71.  Christopher  John  born  June 
28,  1973,  to  Linda  and  Mark  D.  Lincoln  '71. 

Deaths 

Thomas  P.  Foley  '95  died  August  2,  1960. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Peters  '97  died  October  4, 
1973,  at  his  home  in  Amherst.  At  99,  he  was 
believed  to  be  the  town's  oldest  living  male 
resident.  After  earning  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale 
University  in  1901,  he  taught  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Idaho  and  at  Yale.  From 
1912  until  his  retirement  in  1943,  he  taught  at 
UMass.  Dr.  Peters  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Mary,  three  children,  four  grandchildren,  and 
two  great-grandchildren. 

Robert  S.  Handy  '04  died  July  2,  1972. 

S.  Lothrop  Davenport  '08  died  September  21, 
1973.  He  was  internationally  known  as  an 
authority  on  old-time  and  virtually  forgotten 
apple  varieties,  which  he  developed  and  re- 
introduced; cuttings  from  his  orchard  have 
gone  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Last  April 
his  orchard  of  old  varieties  was  turned  over 
to  Old  Sturbridge  Village  and  was  dedicated 
as  "Preservation  Orchard."  Mr.  Davenport  was 
the  first  recipient  of  the  UMass  award  for  out- 
standing horticulturists  and  was  a  64-year 
member  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural 
Society.  In  addition,  he  had  served  as  select- 
man in  Grafton,  Mass.,  past  president  of  the 
Worcester  County  Selectmen's  Association, 
and  member  of  the  Grafton  School  Committee 
and  Planning  Board.  He  was  a  former  vice- 
president  of  Grafton  Cooperative  Bank  and 
past  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau  Association,  and  he  belonged  to  sev- 
eral other  civic  and  horticultural  groups. 
Mr.  Davenport  leaves  four  daughters,  seven 
grandchildren,  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

continued  last  page 
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A  public  statement 


There's  a  sumptuous  salad  bar  at  the  Campus 
Center  restaurant,  but  Bob  Lebel  '67  restricted 
himself  to  a  dollop  of  cottage  cheese  and  two 
cherry  tomatoes.  Despite  his  black  suit  and 
turned  collar — the  outward  manifestations  of 
his  Jesuit  vows — Lebel's  self-control  in  his 
choice  of  salad  fixings  had  a  political  rather 
than  ascetic  motivation.  He  was,  and  is,  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Cesar  Chavez's  United 
Farm  Workers  union,  and  it  was  likely  that 
the  Top  of  the  Campus  lettuce  supply  had 
been  picked  by  workers  under  Teamster,  rather 
than  UFW,  contract.  The  two  unions  are  in  a 
jurisdictional  dispute,  with  the  Teamsters 
controlling  90%  of  the  lettuce  market. 

Lebel  has  taken  an  unequivocal  stand:  "The 
farm  workers'  situation  clearly  calls  for  a 
statement  from  any  morally  concerned  person 
about  where  justice  lies,"  he  says.  "A  man 
or  woman  whose  life  is  committed  to  the  Gos- 
pels cannot  avoid  making  a  public  statement." 

His  own  statement  is  as  public  as  possible. 
This  return  visit  to  the  Amherst  campus,  where 
he  had  earned  a  master's  in  zoology  as  well 
as  a  bachelor's  degree,  was  part  of  a  speaking 
tour  to  urge  consumers  to  not  only  boycott 
Teamster  lettuce  but  to  also  boycott  grocers 
who  stock  it.  "We're  hoping  people  will  stop 
again  and  think  about  what  they  can  do,"  he 
explains.  "The  only  way  to  get  this  thing 
broken  is  economic.  The  growers  and  Team- 
sters are  unimpressed  by  the  moral  question. 
They're  impressed  by  power." 

With  his  small  body  and  neat  face  framed 
by  a  trimmed  beard  and  closely-cropped  hair, 
Lebel  does  not  look  like  a  man  of  power.  But 
there  is  the  power  of  2,000  years  of  religious 
belief  in  his  voice  when  he  speaks : 

"I'm  a  vowed  religious  and  when  a  man 
like  me  takes  a  vow  he's  trying  to  say  some- 
thing with  his  life.  I  take  the  Gospels  seri- 
ously— the  promise  that  there  will  be  justice 
for  people.  I'm  absolutely  convinced  that  jus- 
tice lies  with  the  UFW." 

Lebel  began  to  prepare  for  his  vocation  as  a 
priest  early  in  high  school  and  was  encouraged 
by  Jesuits  he  met  at  UMass.  Following  his 
zoological  studies  at  the  University,  he  earned 


another  master's,  this  one  in  philosophy,  from 
Boston  College,  and  then  went  on  to  study  at 
the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley, 
having  pronounced  his  vows  in  1969.  Lebel 
expects  to  be  ordained  in  1975  and  plans  to 
earn  a  Ph.D.  in  genetics  in  preparation  for  a 
career  in  teaching,  research  and  genetic  coun- 
seling. 

Seeking  support  for  the  UFW  during  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  his  vacation  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  sense  of  his  re- 
ligious vocation.  He  says,  "I'm  hoping  that 
by  having  put  my  life  on  the  line,  people  will 
wonder  about  the  relationship  between  Chris- 
tian faith  and  social  justice." 

That  relationship  came  home  to  Bob  Lebel 
last  summer.  At  the  end  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Spirituality  held  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  San  Francisco,  90  of  the  delegates 
decided  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius    1 
of  Loyola  with  a  day  of  solidarity  with  the 
UFW  workers  who  were  picketing  in  nearby 
fields.  For  30  of  these  priests  and  nuns,  Lebel  | 
included,  one  day  stretched  to  a  15-day  sen-     P 
tence  in  the  Fresno  County  jails. 

Lebel  emerged  dedicated  to  the  Chavez 
cause.  "Wow,"  he  says,  "I'm  finally  turned 
on.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  others  like  me." 

It  is  Lebel's  contention  that  the  growers,        | 
who  are  opposed  to  any  farm  workers  union, 
have  signed  "sweetheart"  contracts  with  the 
Teamsters  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  \ 

Teamsters,  he  says,  are  trying  to  complete         ! 
their  monopoly  of  the  food  processing  chain 
through  unionizing  farm  workers.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Lebel,  the  farm  workers  are  neither 
represented  nor  supported  by  the  Teamsters. 

The  conflict,  as  he  describes  it,  has  the  ear- 
marks of  a  passion  play.  "Freedom  is  pre- 
cisely why  Christ  lived  and  died — to  show  us 
that  being  human  is  being  free,"  Lebel  says. 
"This  is  a  Christian,  nonviolent  movement 
fighting  an  evil  social  system,  not  evil  people. 
The  Teamsters  and  the  growers  happen  to  be 
the  oppressors,  but  it  is  basic  to  a  Christian 
attitude  toward  evil  that  evil  has  the  oppressots 
in  its  grip  as  well  as  the  oppressed.  We  want    ! 
to  liberate  the  Teamsters  and  the  growers.         I 

"But  we're  not  fools.  We'll  speak  to  them       ) 
in  a  language  they  understand,  but  we'll  also 
speak  to  them  in  the  language  of  the  Gospels, 
the  language  of  love." 


Oeaths,  continued 

M.  Guy  Tucker  '13  died  June  18,  1973.  He 
aught  biology  at  Lynn  (Mass.)  English  High 
jchool  from  1916  until  his  retirement.  His 
lobby  was  mountain-climbing;  he  mastered 
Vlt.  Washington  171  times,  serving  as  a  guide 
o  4,000  pupils  and  campers.  He  leaves  his  wife, 
:wo  children,  and  four  grandchilden. 

tohn  T.  Dizer  '17  died  September  13,  1973. 
He  had  retired  in  1966  after  26  years  with 
Ihe  Federal  Probation  System  of  the  U.S. 

ourts  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  had  continued 
to  be  active  in  civic  affairs  until  his  death. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  and 
'ive  grandchildren. 

Harry  W.  "Micky"  Kolpack,  who  entered 
)AAC  with  the  Class  of  '19,  died  September 
LI,  1973. 

Richard  B.  Lambert  '21  died  July  20,  1973,  in 
Sterling,  Mass.,  where  he  had  lived  for  55 
/ears.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  school 
:ommittee  there  from  1938  to  1959,  and  he 
was  the  field  driver  in  Sterling,  settling  bound- 
II  ary  disputes  until  his  death.  A  member  of 
bhe  Massachusetts  Fruitgrowers  Association, 
Mr.  Lambert  owned  and  operated  Spring  Hill 
Orchard  in  Sterling  for  40  years,  and  he 
served  as  a  state  fruit  and  vegetable  inspector 
for  13  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Horticultural  Society,  a  former 
member  of  the  Sterling  Grange,  a  deacon 
of  his  church,  a  World  War  I  veteran,  a  Ma- 
son, a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
president  of  the  Senior  Citizens  group  of 
Sterling.  Mr.  Lambert  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  children,  seven  grandchildren,  and  three 
great-grandchildren. 

Jflmes  F.  Island  '22  died  August  8,  1973.  He 
leaves  his  wife  Mary. 

Robert  J.  Harrington  '23  died  August  30, 
1973,  in  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Soldiers  Home. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1964,  he 
was  senior  technologist  with  the  laboratory 
of  the  Texaco  Oil  Co.,  and  he  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Texaco  Committee  of  Methods  for 
29  years,  five  of  them  as  vice-chairman.  He 
was  past  president  and  board  member  of  the 
Southern  Duchess  Country  Club  and  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. 


Howard  L.  Norwood  '24  died  April  5,  1965. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 

Bradford  Armstrong  '25  died  suddenly  on 
September  12,  1973.  He  leaves  his  wife. 

Helen  Nichols  Fincher  '26  died  July  13, 
1973,  leaving  her  son  and  two  grandchildren. 

Lauri  5.  Ronka  '30  died  September  4,  1973. 
He  had  been  director  of  the  Smith  Vocational 
School,  Northampton,  Mass.,  from  1951  to 
1961,  when  he  retired  due  to  illness.  Mr. 
Ronka  was  a  former  member  of  the  Williams- 
burg (Mass.)  School  Committee,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Recreation  Commission,  and  a 
volunteer  fireman.  He  was  instrumental  in 
getting  a  planning  board  for  Williamsburg, 
and  he  was  active  in  Boy  Scouts.  He  was  a 
church  deacon,  a  Mason,  an  Elk,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Williamsburg  Rotary 
Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 

H.  Daniel  Darling  '31,  retired  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Department  of  Labor,  died  August  1,  1973 
in  Washington,  D.C.  While  an  undergraduate, 
he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Collegian  and 
was  active  in  support  of  the  first  change 
of  name  of  the  college;  he  and  his  classmates 
were  the  first  group  to  graduate  from  Massa- 
chusetts State  College.  Surviving  him  are 
his  wife  Anne  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  is  Cynthia  Darling  Barilleaux  '68. 

Katherine  P.  Griffin  '33  died  August  11,  1973. 
She  was  a  teacher  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  20 
years  and  was  a  former  Holyoke  Retirement 
Board  member.  She  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Holyoke  Teachers  Club. 

Louis  H.  Libby  '35,  long-time  research  chem- 
ist associated  with  the  cosmetics,  toiletries, 
and  drug  industry,  died  June  17,  1973  fol- 
lowing a  lengthy  illness.  Formerly  with 
Lever  Bros.,  Armour  and  Co.,  the  Toni  Co., 
and  the  Almay  division  of  Schieffelin  Co., 
Mr.  Libby  was  most  recently  director  of  re- 
search at  Posner  Laboratories  in  Corona, 
N.Y.  He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Minnie 
Gendler  '35,  and  two  children. 

Arthur  F.  Mitchell  '57  died  May  3,  1969. 

Timothy  ].  Sullivan  '57  died  suddenly  on 
June  17,  1973,  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

fulia  Bernstein  Sacon  '60  died  in  August 
1967  in  Sharon,  Mass. 


James  S.  Tebo  '63  died  in  October  1966  in 
a  car  accident. 

Susan  Folsom  Lindberg  '66G  died  September 
2,  1973,  of  cancer.  She  earned  her  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Clark  University,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  after  receiving  her  M.Ed,  from 
UMass,  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  public  schools.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband  David,  her  son  Andrew,  3, 
and  her  daughter  Kim,  1. 

Elizabeth  Baker  Fosket  '69G  died  July  6, 
1973. 

1/Lt.  Robert  M.  Larson  '69  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  Viet  Nam  on  July  15,  1971. 

Mary  E.  Disbrow  '71  died  August  8,  1973. 
She  apparently  drowned  while  swimming  in 
the  Androscoggin  River  in  Errol,  N.H.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  head  bacteri- 
ologist at  Noble  Hospital  in  Westfield,  Mass. 
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leaders'  Forum 


(ardly  a  "resounding  no" 

rom  the  numerical  accounting  given  in  the 
)ec./Jan.  issue  of  The  Alumnus,  there  was 
ardly  a  "resounding  no"  in  the  vote  on  union- 

m  at  UMass.  Out  of  1,449  eligible  voters,  if 
nly  110  had  changed  their  minds  and  voted 
jr  the  union  the  balloting  would  have  gone 
le  other  way. 

The  article  on  the  elections  barely  draws  a 
lask  over  the  author's  apparent  anti-union 
ias.  What  "national  implications"  can  be  dis- 
erned  from  the  narrow  defeat  of  unionism 
t  UMass,  I'm  not  sure. 

I  do  know  that  ten  years  ago,  when  I  wrote 
3r  The  Collegian,  we  ran  a  series  on  the  in- 
istices  of  the  "publish  or  perish"  merit  system. 
Lt  that  time,  the  dean  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
;ge  (Hunsberger)  believed  that  the  only  way 
D  gauge  professional  growth  was  by  publica- 
ion !  Ten  years  later,  many  of  the  faculty  still 
eem  content  to  flagellate  themselves  to  enforce 
professional"  standards. 

What  can  be  seen  in  the  very  vote  itself  is 
hat  even  UMass  is  changing.  A  large  minority 
f  faculty  members  do  see  the  advantages  of 
ollective  bargaining.  They  have  joined  a  na- 
ional  movement. 

Teaching  in  New  York  State,  where  96%  of 
11  teachers  at  all  levels  have  joined  unions, 
have  come  to  recognize  that  trust  in  the 
moral  force"  of  a  "benevolent"  administration 
;  sheer  naivete,  not  professionalism. 

My  congratulations  to  all  those  who  worked 
0  hard  toward  collective  bargaining. 
David  B.  Axelrod  '65 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
and  union  representative 
Suffolk  County  (N.Y.)  College 


Drivel  symptomatic  of  our  times 

have  just  read  "The  march  of  the  ersatz  rifles" 
)y  Robert  Wood  '68  ["Readers'  Forum,"  Dec./ 
an.  1974].  First,  let  me  state  that  I  am  "not 
low  nor  have  I  ever  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion."  I  have  served  in  the  Army 
\ir  Corps  (WWII)  and  later  as  a  medical  offi- 
:er  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


To  my  mind,  this  drivel  which  you  legitimize 
by  publishing  is  symptomatic  of  our  time.  Mr. 
Wood,  by  his  innuendo  and  sarcasm,  indicts 
all  those  who  served  their  country  in  two  great 
wars.  Possibly  some  food  and  blankets  were 
sold  in  Iwo  Jima  or  Saipan  (could  he  document 
that  for  us,  please) — but  I  suspect  this  was 
done  in  Caesar's  Legions  and  in  Korea. 

I  am  not  much  of  a  letter  writer  and  this  let- 
ter is  probably  prompted  most  by  a  sadness  over 
the  realization  that  our  once  proud,  great  coun- 
try has  now  produced  a  generation  which  is 
ready  to  march  us  off  center  stage  to  oblivion. 
Yet  they  are  not  shouting  "mea  culpa;"  they 
berate  those  who  preceded  them. 

I  am  tempted  to  go  line  by  line  into  the  ab- 
surdities, but  feel  only  enough  energy  to  say 
about  "Forgetfulness  is  what 'we  crave,"  that 
those  who  "forget"  history  are  doomed  to  re- 
peat it. 

Mr.  Wood,  with  his  phony  poem,  has  ma- 
ligned many  great  men.  His  own  estimation  of 
himself  as  the  "actually  experienced  combat 
soldier"  seems  to  be  a  good  projection  of  what 
he  demeans  in  others. 

I  realize  that  I  am  writing  into  the  teeth  of 
a  left-wing,  liberal  gale,  but  at  least  my  senti- 
ments have  been  made  known. 
John  R.  Doyle,  M.D.  '4g 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

Bptsflk  is  insecure 

It  is  impossible  to  let  John  T.  Bptsflk  go  com- 
pletely ignored  ["Readers'  Forum,"  Dec. /Jan. 
1974].  I  am  sorry  that  he  was  so  upset  about 
the  spelling  of  his  name,  and  I  am  amused  that 
he  provided  such  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
image  insecurity  of  individuals  in  the  "older 
liberal  arts  institutions."  When  he  feels  it  nec- 
essary to  make  his  point  verbally,  by  example, 
and  rely  heavily  on  snobbery  as  well,  one 
wonders  if  he  might  feel  more  comfortable  as 
an  assistant  editor  where  the  title  would  not 
put  such  a  strain  on  him. 

Anne  Voehringer  Converse  '6y 

Durham,  N.H. 

National  Champs 

Another  alumni  member  wrote  me  and  en- 
closed a  clipping  from  the  Boston  Globe,  tell- 
ing of  the  girls'  gymnastics  team  at  the  Uni- 
versity winning  a  national  title.  My  congrat- 
ulations to  them.  The  article  said  also  that  it 
was  thought  that  this  was  the  first  time  in 
modern  history  that  a  national  title  had  come 


to  the  University,  but  added,  "Someone  thinks 
that  UMass  won  a  rifle  championship  about 
50  years  ago,  so  now  we  cannot  be  positive." 

The  1916  Index  tells  the  story :  "Since  a  rifle 
team  was  established  at  M.A.C.  in  igog,  al- 
most phenomenal  success  has  attended  it.  Dur- 
ing the  five  seasons  past,  the  team  has  won 
the  United  States  indoor  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship three  times  and  the  outdoor  cham- 
pionship four  times." 

Allister  F.  MacDougall  '13 

Westford,  Mass. 

Dr.  Peters  was  unforgettable 

I  read  the  notice  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Peters  '97  in  the  Dec. /Jan.  issue. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  anecdotes  or 
remembrances  concerning  this  quiet,  thought- 
ful man  who  had  such  a  long,  full  life.  I  re- 
call the  following  incident ; 

One  of  my  classmates,  the  late  Charlie  Leon- 
ard, a  chemistry  major,  had  impaired  hearing. 
Dr.  Peters  had  a  very  soft  voice  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, Charlie  was  missing  much  of  his  lectures. 
The  good  professor  tried  to  raise  his  voice, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  consistently  speak 
loudly.  Shortly-  thereafter  Charlie  appeared  in 
class  with  a  hearing  aid  which  he  told  us  had 
been  purchased  for  him  by  Dr.  Peters.  This 
not  only  solved  the  immediate  problem  but  en- 
abled Charlie  to  function  better  in  general. 
The  cost  of  the  unit  was  considerable  because 
electronic  hearing  aids  were  relatively  new 
then.  In  addition,  professors  were  not  paid  fat 
or  even  adequate  salaries  in  those  days.  Dr. 
Peters'  generosity  and  kindness  impressed  us 
all  and  I've  never  forgotten  it. 
Ernest  J.  Schmidt  '28 
Shutesbury,  Mass. 


This  plea  from  students  in  shade  tree  management  is  being  heeded,  and  Prof.  Gordon  King 
of  the  landscape  architecture  department  says,  "We're  very  happy  and  the  tree  is  very 
happy."  The  elm  stands  beside  South  College. 


3n  Campus 


^Kt  home  in  Munson  Hall 

a  The  alumni  magazine  headquarters  have 
noved  down  the  road  apiece,  to  Munson 
■lall  to  be  precise.  Editor  Katie  Gillmor 

^  ixplains : 

'Memorial  Hall  is  a  beautiful  old  build- 
ng  and  the  traditional  home  of  The  Alum- 

'.  lus,  and  we  were  sorry  to  leave.  But  our 
taff  has  been  expanding,  and  the  alumni 

'.  jffice  staff  has  been  expanding.  There  just 

J  vasn't  any  more  room." 

Now  ensconced  in  more  spacious,  if  not 
nore  modern,  quarters  in  Munson,  Ms. 

s  jillmor  and  Editorial  Assistant  William 
^alainen  '69  share  the  second  floor  with  the 
lews  bureau  and  the  associate  director  of 
ublic  affairs.  The  alumni  magazine  has 
een  produced  by  the  Office  of  Public  Af- 
'airs  for  the  past  year. 

"I'm  sure  we  can  continue  close  coopera- 
:ion  with  the  alumni  office  despite  the 
Tiove,"  says  Gillmor.  "My  one  concern  is 
:onfusion  over  phone  messages  and  mail." 
The  telephone  number  of  The  Alumnus 
is  now  545-0155.  Class  notes  and  other  cor- 
respondence should  be  sent  to  Munson  Hall, 
but  changes  of  address  should  go  to  the 
alumni  office  in  Memorial. 


The  future  of  graduate 
education  under  review 

What  will  become  of  the  University's  46 
doctoral  and  62  master's  degree  programs? 
At  a  time  when  the  campus  is  approaching 
its  25,000-student  ceiling,  federal  support 
for  a  number  of  programs  is  declining,  the 
job  market  in  some  fields  is  bleak,  and  pres- 
sure from  state  colleges  and  other  UMass 
campuses  to  add  graduate  programs  grows, 
this  is  a  question  of  considerable  concern. 


Mortimer  Appley,  associate  provost  and 
dean  of  the  graduate  school,  set  out  to  find 
an  answer  in  a  538-page  report  released  last 
semester.  Entitled  "The  Graduate  Program 
Review,"  Appley's  work  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive look  at  graduate  programs  in  the 
University's  history. 

The  expressed  aim  of  the  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Review  is  to  strengthen  graduate  edu- 
cation on  the  Amherst  campus.  To  this  end, 
its  recommendations  include  the  following: 

The  total  number  of  graduate  students  on 
the  Amherst  campus  should  be  reduced  by 
almost  1,000  by  the  1974-75  academic  year, 
as  recommended  enrollment  cutbacks  are 
carried  out  in  a  number  of  departments. 

Most  graduate  faculties  should  be  main- 
tained at  present  strength  or  reduced 
slightly,  with  some  exceptions.  These  in- 
clude psychology,  anthropology,  and  the 
School  of  Business,  which  should  expand, 
and  the  English  department,  which  should 
be  reduced  by  20  per  cent. 

Interdisciplinary  councils  should  be  es- 
tablished to  review  and  monitor  academic 
programs  and  to  make  curriculum  recom- 
mendations. 

A  catch-up  budget  of  $3  million  for  all 
graduate  programs  should  be  submitted  to 
cover  one-time  needs  (such  as  replacing 
obsolete  equipment)  and  $3.5  million  should 
be  sought  for  the  library  over  the  next  10 
years. 

Outside  reviews  of  major  academic  pro- 
grams should  be  conducted  within  the  next 
seven  years. 

The  number  of  University  fellowships 
should  be  increased  from  60  to  240  with 
average  stipends  of  $3,200. 

The  Faculty  Senate's  graduate  council 
will  have  major  responsibility  in  coordinat- 
ing response  to  the  review,  which  so  far  has 
been  mixed.  According  to  Faculty  Senate 
Secretary  Stephenson  Fletcher,  "The  faculty 
concern  is  that  [the  review]  could  lead  to 
reduced  emphasis  on  graduate  education, 
with  all  the  associated  problems  of  academic 
research  and  excellence." 

Chancellor  Randolph  Bromery,  however, 
urged  faculty  not  to  "reject  the  report,  but 
rather  to  work  with  it  to  clear  up  factual 


errors  and  to  develop  recommendations  for 
improving  graduate  education." 

The  Chancellor  also  said  that  the  Univer- 
sity's commitment  to  affirmative  action,  the 
implications  of  graduate  program  changes 
on  undergraduates,  and  estimates  of  future 
manpower  needs — issues  that  receive  little 
attention  in  the  Appley  report — would  have 
to  be  factored  in  to  future  discussions. 

Ernest  Lynton  joins 
President's  staff 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Lynton,  a  47-year-old  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Rutgers  University  and 
the  former  dean  of  Livingston  College,  has 
become  the  University's  first  senior  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs. 

As  senior  vice  president,  Lynton  said  he 
will  review  requests  from  the  University's 
three  campuses  concerning  personnel  ac- 
tions (including  tenure  decisions)  and  aca- 
demic budgets.  He  will  make  recommenda- 
tions in  those  areas  to  President  Robert 
Wood  and  also  will  be  involved  in  the  over- 
all planning  and  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

For  the  last  eight  years,  Lynton  has  been 
involved  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  Livingston  College,  a  major  new  unit  of 
Rutgers  University  that  opened  in  1969. 
Under  Lynton's  leadership,  Livingston  has 
attempted  to  recruit  a  diverse  student  body, 
including  numbers  of  minorities,  low- 
income,  and  older  students.  Lynton,  the  first 
dean  of  the  school,  stepped  down  last  Sep- 
tember. 

The  author  of  more  than  28  journal  arti- 
cles and  a  major  book,  Lynton  earned  his 
B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  and  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  1951  from  Yale  University. 

He  became  an  assistant  professor  of 
physics  at  Rutgers  in  1952  and  since  then 
he  has  taught  physics  at  all  levels — from 
physics  for  poets  to  advanced  graduate 
seminars.  In  1959-60,  he  was  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor and  Fulbright  Scholar  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Grenoble  in  France. 

A  former  consultant  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  Lynton  also  is  a  member 


of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
and  several  advisory  councils  in  higher  edu- 
cation. His  book.  Superconductivity,  first 
published  in  1962,  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  Russian. 


Zapping  the  Klingons 

At  precisely  3:59  every  weekday  afternoon, 
bartenders  in  the  Campus  Center  Blue  Wall 
snap  on  the  color  televisions  at  each  end  of 
the  sixty-foot,  J-shaped,  royal  blue  bar,  and 
switch  on  a  device  which  projects  the  TV 
image  onto  a  large  projection  screen  in  the 
cafeteria.  Small  groups  of  students  focus  in- 
tently on  each  screen.  It's  time  for  Star 
Trek. 

Star  Trek,  you  may  recall,  was  a  popular 
television  series  during  the  mid-sixties.  The 
program  dealt  with  the  voyages  of  the  star- 
ship  Enterprise,  representative  of  a  mythical 
Galactic  Federation.  With  its  crew  of  earth- 
lings  and  aliens,  the  Enterprise  was  engaged 
in  a  four-year  voyage  to  seek  out  new  life 
forms  and,  as  every  introduction  reminded, 
"boldly  go  where  no  man  has  gone  before." 

At  its  zenith  in  popularity,  it  was  re- 
ported that  booming  Cocoa  Beach,  home  of 
most  scientists  and  NASA  officials  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  became  a  virtual  ghost  town  dur- 
ing the  Star  Trek  hour  on  Friday  night. 
Years  later,  when  its  Nielson  ratings  waned, 
an  unprecedented  mail  campaign  by  the 
show's  enthusiasts  saved  it  from  cancella- 
ation.  High  production  costs,  however, 
finally  led  to  the  series'  demise,  so  loyal 
Star  Trek  fans  must  now  be  content  to 
watch  tapes  of  old  shows  aired  on  local 
stations. 

But  the  show's  popularity  has  never  di- 
minished. It  has,  in  fact,  gathered  an  ex- 
traordinary cult  of  followers.  According  to 
a  Houston-based  Star  Trek  fans'  organizing 
committee,  there  are  now  over  100  clubs 
nationally,  replete  with  fan  magazines,  an- 
nual conventions,  patches,  posters  and  even 
a  pen  pal  organizing  service.  The  member- 
ship unites  college  students,  psychologists, 
blue  collar  workers,  science  fiction  afi- 
cionados, astronauts,  and  teenagers  in  a 


single  cause,  the  ultimate  revival  of  the  Star 
Trek  series. 

Though  the  fans  who  gather  in  the  Blue 
Wall  apparently  aren't  that  well  organized, 
their  dedication  to  the  program  is  obvious. 
The  same  people  appear  almost  every  after- 
noon, leaning  over  the  bar  or  sitting  raptly 
around  beer-cup-laden  tables.  The  only 
movement  comes  during  commercials. 

"Didja  see  the  way  Spock  zapped  that 
Klingon?"  asks  a  short  dark-haired  student 
as  he  hurries  to  the  bar.  "Man,  he  is  some- 
thing else." 

"Yeah,  great,"  his  companion  replies, 
"but  did  you  see  the  one  where  Spock  used 
his  mind  probe  to  pacify  the  giant  silicon 
worm?  Kirk  wanted  to  use  a  phaser  beam 
on  it,  but  Spock  knew  that  psyching  it  out 
would  be  better  than  destroying  it." 

(Kirk  is  the  human  skipper  of  the  star- 
ship,  and  Spock,  an  emotionless  alien  from 
the  planet  Vulcan,  is  his  first  officer.  Spock's 
clinical  sarcasm  and  impeccable  logic  have 
made  him  the  most  popular  character  of  the 
series.  The  Klingons  are  despicable  enemies 
of  the  enlightened,  humanistic  Federation. 
And  the  silicon  worm  turned  out  to  be  an 
outraged  mother  whose  eggs  were  being 
mined  as  precious  gems.) 

Theories  are  rapidly  exchanged  about 
Vulcan  training  techniques,  Spock's  physical 
abilities,  and  the  Federationist  chauvinism 
of  Captain  Kirk.  But,  as  always,  no  conclu- 
sions are  reached,  partly  because  of  the 
intense  loyalties  that  fans  have  developed 
towards  different  characters,  partly  because 
a  120-second  break  provides  little  time  for 
in-depth  debating. 

As  the  show  resumes,  the  devotees  hastily 
return  to  their  seats.  Kirk  and  Spock  are 
captured  by  the  Khngons,  but  manage  to 
escape.  As  they  hide  in  a  city  square  swarm- 
ing with  enemy  troops,  a  concerned  Kirk 
wonders  out  loud  about  the  probabilities 
for  their  successful  escape.  Spock  arches  an 
eyebrow  for  a  second,  then  replies  that  the 
odds  are  approximately  1,406  to  one. 

A  whoop  comes  from  the  back  of  the 
room.  "That's  my  man  Spock!  He  just 
makes  my  day !" 


Grand  Tour,  continued 

Walking  into  Durfee  Conservatory  in  mid- 
winter is  like  walking  into  a  tropical  oasis. 
Though  the  nearby  Infirmary  reverberates 
with  the  sounds  of  construction  and  the 
surrounding  sidewalks  are  covered  with 
frozen  snow,  the  atmosphere  of  the  con- 
servatory is  warm,  damp,  and  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  exotic  flowers. 

On  every  side  of  the  western  entrance 
are  rows  of  cymbidium  orchids  in  subtle 
shades  of  violet  and  cream,  and  the  center 
of  the  conservatory's  first  room  is  crowded 
with  pink  and  white  flowered  camellia  trees 

A  door  at  the  back  of  this  section  leads 
into  Durfee's  large  "tropical  house." 
Twenty-foot-high  trees  rise  out  of  the 
corners  and  spread  their  branches  over  a 
central  reflecting  pool  with  a  thinly  stream 
ing  fountain  at  its  center.  Other  large  plant; 
grow  among  them,  and,  together  with  the 
trees,  they  almost  completely  obscure  the 
glass  walls  and  roof. 

At  one  corner  of  the  tropical  house  is 
a  powder  puff  tree  from  southern  Australia 
which  blooms  only  during  the  winter.  Its 
flowers  look  like  red  dandelion  puffs  with 
tiny  dark  anthers  at  the  tip  of  each  stamen. 
Near  it  is  an  Hawaiian  ty  plant,  whose  driec 
leaves  are  used  in  the  making  of  grass 
skirts.  Then,  in  succession,  an  Arabian 
coffee  tree,  a  cocoa  tree  heavy  with  young 
pods,  a  gum-producing  Mexican  chicle  tree, 
a  withered  old  banana  tree  with  a  host  of 
infant  plants  growing  from  its  roots,  and 
a  Bird  of  Paradise  plant  from  South  Africa 
which  exudes  a  light,  sweet  nectar  from  its 
flower. 

Towards  the  back  of  the  small  rear 
section,  dressed  in  an  old  brown  felt  hat 
and  string  tie  with  shell  clasp,  is  Alex 
Montgomery,  caretaker  of  Durfee  for  the 
past  12  years. 

Montgomery  explains  that  conservatories 
originally  differed  from  greenhouses  in  that 
the  former  were  privately  funded  and  the 
latter  were  not,  though  the  distinction  no 
longer  holds. 

Durfee  Conservatory  was  built  with 
funds  donated  by  Nathan  Durfee,  the  first 


i888,  was  rebuilt  in  1909,  and  torn  down 
in  1955  to  make  way  for  the  present  con- 
servatory, which  Montgomery  says  was  the 
first  all-aluminum  conservatory  ever  con- 
structed. 

The  building's  present  weathered  appear- 
ance, however,  belies  its  modern  features. 
The  steam  heating  system  shuts  off  by 
itself  whenever  the  sun  comes  out,  and  the 
south  side  of  the  roof  automatically  open? 
and  closes  according  to  the  outside  tempera 
ture.  During  the  winter,  Durfee's  tempera- 
ture averages  66  deg'rees  during  the  day  anc 
45  to  63  degrees  at  night. 

People  often  come  by  to  talk  to  Mont- 
gomery about  their  plants  or  to  ask  for 
cuttings  from  conservatory  plants.  Mont- 
gomery greets  each  one  with  a  genial  "Hello, 
friend,"  answers  all  questions  and  agrees 
to  most  requests.  He  says  taking  care  of 
people  is  as  important  to  him  as  taking 
care  of  plants. 

Though  Durfee  is  used  mainly  by  botany 
and  floriculture  students,  Montgomery  feels 
that  the  conservatory  is  equally  valuable  to 
other  students.  Several  art  classes  have  used 
the  plants  as  models,  and  one  English  pro- 
fessor brought  his  class  to  Durfee  because 
he  felt  (correctly,  it  turned  out)  that  its 
atmosphere  would  be  conducive  to  cre- 
ative writing.  A  large  number  of  students, 
Montgomery  says,  come  by  just  to  sit  in 
silence  or  watch  the  plants  grow. 

This  feeling  of  serenity  is  one  of  the 
strongest  sensations  felt  in  Durfee.  As 
Montgomery  turns  back  to  his  plants,  a 
tired  looking  woman  comes  in  to  sit  for  a 
while. 

"After  blowing  a  whole  semester,"  she 
says  with  a  faint  smile,  "it's  good  to  come 
down  here  and  spend  a  quiet  fifteen  min- 
utes." 


zx  Montgomery  of  Durfee  Conservatory  takes  care  of  people  as  well  as  plants 


Jean  Sousa  and  the  UMass  version  of  "Hal" 
collaborated  on  this  representation  of  a 
potted  plant.  See  story  next  page. 


lal"  as  Rembrandt 

aen  Jean  Sousa,  a  student  in  Art  290, 
nts  to  draw,  she  chooses  to  use  a  com- 
ter  rather  than  pen  and  ink.  She  simply 
ids  the  computer  instructions  in  Fortran 
e  most  widely  used  computer  language) 
i  comes  back  the  next  day  to  see  what 
;  machine  produced  on  its  line  plotter. 
;  a  far  cry  from  the  painstaking  draughts- 
inship  of  a  Diirer,  but  "Hal"  of  2001 
luld  certainly  approve. 
Similar  approbation  comes  from  art  pro- 
isors  Robert  Mallary  and  John  Roy,  who 
ich  Art  290.  Mallary  points  out  that  the 
mputer  not  only  allows  an  artist  to  over- 
me  physical  limitations  but  also  encour- 
es  creativity.  His  students  often  use  the 
tnputer's  random  number  generating  ca- 
city  to  create  unimaginable  patterns. 
Computer  graphics  is  not  the  only  tech- 
logical  course  to  invade  the  inner  sanctum 
the  UMass  art  department.  Experiments 
th  kinetic  lighting  (which  involves  the 
shing  of  lights  in  predetermined  se- 
ences)  and  holography  (three-dimensional 
lOtography  using  laser  light)  have  already 
en  conducted 

In  the  future,"  says  Prof.  Mallary,  "I 
3uld  like  to  get  into  the  areas  of  computer 
nerated  TV  and  film  art,  but  of  course 
e  real  direction  of  future  curricula  de- 
inds  on  student  interest  and  what  facilities 
E  will  be  able  to  afford." 
Anticipating  that  future,  artists,  engi- 
ers  and  computer  scientists  from  the  Five 
alleges  who  share  an  interest  in  exploring 
mputer  generated  art  have  formed  an  as- 
iciation  called  "ARSTECNIC A :  Interdisci- 
inary  Center  for  Art  and  Technology." 
Although  it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  Mallary 
jpes  that  someday  ARSTECNICA  will 
ifer  students  access  to  the  area's  combina- 
on  of  technical  facilities  and  expertise,  in 
der  to  more  fully  explore  the  possible 
lationships  of  computer  and  artist. 
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The  numbers  game 

For  those  who  like  "The  facts,  ma'am,  just 
the  facts,"  here  are  statistics  on  last  se- 
mester's enrollment: 

Of  the  18,319  undergraduates  on  campus, 
10,155  of  them  are  male  and  8,164  of  them 
are  female.  In  the  Stockbridge  School  there 
are  512  men  and  140  women — 652  in  all. 
There  are  5,157  graduate  students,  of  whom 
only  1,371  have  completed  one  or  more 
years  of  study.  In  all,  there  are  3,395  men 
and  1,762  women  enrolled  in  the  graduate 
school. 

These  figures,  which  are  by  head  count, 
amount  to  24,128  individual  students  en- 
rolled on  campus.  However,  the  statistic 
which  better  reflects  how  many  people  are 
drawing  on  the  University's  resources  is 
22,309,  the  total  number  of  "full  time 
equivalent"  or  FTE  students.  There  are 
18,166  FTE  undergraduates,  643  FTE  Stock- 
bridge  students,  and  3,500  FTE  graduate 
students. 


The  care  and  feeding 
of  the  DuBois  papers 

There  is  a  small  room  on  the  25th  floor  of 
the  new  library  where  the  thermostat  was 
lowered  to  68  degrees  before  the  energy 
crisis  became  acute  and  without  any  urging 
from  President  Nixon. 

The  room  houses  the  manuscripts  and 
correspondence  of  the  noted  black  leader, 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  which  the  University 
acquired  last  June  from  Shirley  Graham 
DuBois,  his  widow,  for  $150,000. 

The  DuBois  papers,  estimated  at  7^  cubic 
feet  of  material,  are  still  stored  in  the  same 
38  cardboard  cartons  in  which  they  arrived 
at  the  new  library  earlier  this  year. 

The  acquisition,  which  has  been  called  "a 
triumph"  for  the  University,  is  considered 
a  major  one  because  of  DuBois'  prominence 
as  a  scholar,  social  philosopher,  and  black 
activist  and  because  his  life  spanned  a  sub- 
stantial block  of  American  history.  (He  was 
95  when  he  died  in  1963.) 

However,  the  prestigious  collection,  some 


of  its  pages  already  crumbling  around  the 
edges,  is  on  paper  made  of  wood  pulp  with 
a  high  acid  content  that  eventually  will  dis- 
integrate completely  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  preserve  it. 

By  maintaining  constant  temperature  and 
humidity  levels  in  the  room,  further  de- 
terioration can  be  and  is  being  controlled.  A 
dehumidifier  and  makeshift  storm  windows 
have  been  installed  to  stabilize  humidity  at 
between  45  and  55  per  cent.  The  overhead 
lights  are  being  equipped  with  ultraviolet 
shields,  and  the  windows  are  curtained  to 
prevent  the  fading  effects  of  certain  kinds 
of  light. 

A  hygrometer-thermometer  (a  device 
which  measures  humidity  and  temperature) 
monitors  the  collection's  environment  con- 
stantly. Katherine  Emerson,  University  ar- 
chivist, explains  that  at  high  humidity  the 
paper  will  mildew  and  lower  humidity  will 
dry  out  the  fiber  and  produce  further  crum- 
bling. 

The  permanent  treatment  that  will  re- 
move the  acid  content  from  the  paper  fiber 
and  strengthen  it  enough  to  allow  handling 
will  be  both  costly  and  time-consuming  be- 
cause it  must  be  done  leaf  by  leaf,  says 
Emerson.  Grant  applications  for  the  funding 
of  the  project,  which  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween $45,000  and  $65,000,  are  currently  in 
progress. 

Although  the  University's  goal  is  to  make 
the  collection  available  to  scholars  for  re- 
search and  study,  the  material  will  not  be 
available  for  two  to  three  years. 

In  addition  to  the  estimated  year  that  it 
will  take  to  complete  the  preservation  proc- 
ess on  the  entire  collection,  "it  will  take  at 
least  two  and  perhaps  more  than  three 
years"  to  arrange,  describe  and  index  the 
material,  according  to  Emerson. 

Ultimately  the  information  will  be  micro- 
filmed and  also  put  on  a  computer  along 
with  index  material  for  all  the  DuBois  pa- 
pers elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  cost  of 
the  inventory,  cataloguing,  and  microfilming 
steps  is  estimated  at  $60,000  to  $70,000. 

Although  the  DuBois  papers  were  pur- 
chased last  spring,  they  did  not  arrive  on 
campus  until  later  in  the  year. 
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Part  of  the  collection  was  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  with  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker,  who  is 
supervising  the  editing  of  the  papers  for 
the  projected  lo-volume  series  planned  by 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Press.  The 
Education  of  Black  People:  Ten  Critiques, 
igo6-ig6o,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  cor- 
respondence already  have  been  published. 


Cows  in  the  parlor 

The  word  "parlor"  may  summon  up  an- 
tiques, fringed  draperies  and  Boston  ferns 
for  you,  but  to  the  prize  Holstein  in  the 
University  herd,  it  means  stainless  steel 
pipes,  glass  jars  and  rubber  tubing. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  University's 
milking  herd,  as  well  as  most  of  its  research 
cattle  and  young  stock,  were  moved  to 
spanking  new  accommodations  that  include 
a  "double-four  herring-bone  milking  par- 
lor," a  free-stall  area  and  manger,  a  mater- 
nity ward,  several  research  sections  and  a 
yet-to-be  completed  operating  room. 

This  well-equipped  dream  home  (more 
correctly  called  the  Dairy  Cattle  Research 
and  Instruction  Unit)  is  constructed  in  an 
"H"  shape  of  board  and  batten  siding  and 
cement  blocks  with  aluminum  roof.  Its 
many  modern  features  are  a  result  of  ten 
years  of  planning  and  advice  from  a  multi- 
tude of  sources.  And  fastidious  housekeep- 
ers will  appreciate  its  mechanical  manure 
scrapers  and  self-cleaning  vacuum  milker. 

This  $649,000  unit  is  located  on  a  choice 
University-owned  lot  in  the  shadow  of  Mt. 
Sugarloaf  and  adjacent  to  the  Connecticut 
River  in  South  Deerfield.  The  new  tenants 
share  the  360-acre  parcel  with  personnel 
from  the  department  of  plant  and  soil  sci- 
ences, who  use  the  land  for  experimentation. 

At  the  moment,  activities  at  the  barn  in- 
clude animal  science  and  dairy  management 
courses  and  research  in  such  areas  as  nutri- 
tion and  reproductive  physiology  in  addition 
to  the  care  and  milking  of  the  dairy  herd. 

Approximately  100  students  in  several 
courses,  a  dozen  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents involved  in  research  projects,  and 
the  farm  staff  are  in  and  out  of  the  new 


facilities  on  a  regular  basis.  Others  will  be 
using  it  from  time  to  time. 

Eventually  there  will  be  classrooms,  labs, 
a  pharmacy,  even  an  arena  for  indoor  riding 
at  the  new  site.  These  facilities  presently 
occupy  quarters  at  Tillson  Farm  and  in 
other  buildings  on  campus. 

The  future  of  the  department's  old  fa- 
cilities is  uncertain  at  present.  In  the  past 
they  provided  a  popular  outing  for  area  fam- 
ilies who  wanted  a  taste  of  farm  life.  The 
tradition  will  continue  at  the  new  facilities. 


The  name  will  not  be  changed 

The  Alumnus  will  continue  to  be  known  as 
The  Alumnus.  That  was  the  decision  of  the 
Associate  Alumni  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  magazine's  advisory  committee. 

Although  a  competition  to  change  the 
name  of  the  magazine  produced  some  inter- 
esting suggestions — Mass  Communications, 
UMass  Today  and  Touchstone  among  them 
— the  board  and  the  committee  felt  that  the 
present  name  had  advantages  not  offered 
by  the  alternatives  presented. 

The  question  remained  of  what  to  do 
with  the  frisbee  which  had  been  advertised 
as  first  prize  in  the  competition.  An  inge- 
nious solution  was  devised:  the  frisbee  will 
remain  in  the  Alumnus  office  (now  in 
Munson  Hall),  available  to  any  of  the  mag- 
azine's readers  who  wish  to  play  with  it. 
It  is  suggested  that  frisbee  fans  wait  until 
the  snow  melts  before  availing  themselves 
of  this  service. 

Quickies 

David  Glagovsky  '72  has  informed  us  that 
"It's  now  'official.'  "  The  new  1974  edition 
of  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records 
lists  the  UMass  library  as  the  tallest  in  the 
world. 

The  demonstration  transit  system  operating 
on  and  around  the  Amherst  campus  has  re- 
ceived a  supplemental  grant  of  $191,950 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 


tion. The  original  grant  which  funded  the 
no-fare  bus  system  was  for  $475,441.  Thi 
new  funds  will  pay  for  three  additional 
buses  and  allow  continued  analysis  of  the 
transit  system's  effect. 

Michael  A.  Arbib  of  the  computer  and  infc 
mation  science  department  has  received  a 
$300,000  grant  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation.  The  funds  will  support  the  d 
velopment  of  a  Center  for  Systems  Neurc 


The  question  was,  what  to  do  with  the  ne 
oil-burning  power  plant  at  Tillson  Farm?  ' 
Not  opening  it  would  involve  much  mone 
and  red  tape,  but  opening  it  would  drasti- 
cally increase  the  University's  oil  consumj 
tion  at  a  time  when  conserving  oil  is  im- 
perative. Or  so  it  seemed  at  first.  But,  in 
fact,  a  plan  has  been  devised  which  allows' 
the  plant  to  open  without  using  more  oil 
than  formerly.  The  single  oil  burner  at  the. 
old  power  plant  will  be  shut  down,  and  tW 
fuel  which  it  would  have  used  will  soon  g^ 
to  Tillson.  The  new  power  plant,  then,  wil' 
be  operating,  but  barely. 

The  Old  Chapel  bells,  which  we  reported 
were  mute  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Alum- 
nus, have  begun  to  chime  again,  at  least 
sporadically.  And  the  Associate  Alumni  is! 
providing  funds  for  further  repair,  so  that 
the  hours  may  ring  forth  regularly  again. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  has  been 
decentralized  as  part  of  the  recent  forma- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Food  Science  an 
Nutrition.  Most  Home  Ec.  units  are  now 
part  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Ri 
sources,  with  the  exception  of  the  design 
group,  which  is  under  the  Department  of 
Art,  and  human  development,  now  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

Thomas  Campion  has  resigned  his  post  as 
vice  chancellor  for  administrative  services. 
A  former  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Campion  will  give  a  special 
series  of  lectures  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  this  semester. 


far  cry  from 
Winter  Carnival 


.TIE  S.  GILLMOR 

e  can't  say  student  government  is  noth- 

to  sneer  at.  Student  government  has 
lays  been  something  to  sneer  at.  By  its 
ure,  it  is  as  vulnerable  to  sneers  as  the 
ulty  is  to  the  label  of  elitism  and  admin- 
ation  to  charges  of  despotism. 
$ut  despite  the  persistence  of  stereotypes, 
dent  government  at  UMass  is  not  as 
erable  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  increasingly 
icult,  even  for  its  constituents,  to  cava- 
ly  dismiss  a  governance  unit  represent- 

a8,ooo  people,  a  proliferating  bureauc- 
y  which  coordinates  an  $850,ooo-plus 
Iget  annually  and  which,  under  the  new 
^ernance  document,  has  primary  respon- 
lity  for  setting  policy  affecting  stu- 
its,  and  an  executive  on  the  Board  of 
[stees. 

Jut  the  trustee  in  question.  Student  Gov- 
ment  Association  President  Nicholas 
ostola,  22,  doesn't  feel  student  power  is 
that  it  should  be. 

One  trend  is  pretty  obvious,"  he  says, 
udents  aren't  going  to  take  to  the  streets 

way  they  used  to.  Every  other  night, 
liter  Cronkite  says,  'Students  aren't  in 

streets  anymore.'  But  are  they  going  to 
rt  swallowing  goldfish?  No.  That's  where 
^ffer  from  Walter  Cronkite. 
T  think  students  are  going  to  form 
ons." 

K.  union  of  students  may  sound  extraor- 
ary,  but  interest  in  it  has  been  a  spin-off 
the  recent  moves  to  unionize  the  faculty 
campus.  Most  students  who  thought 
mt  it  considered  the  faculty  union  a 
eat  to  their  hard-won  prerogatives,  and 
St  students  who  still  think  about  it  con- 
2r  a  faculty  union  inevitable,  even  though 
oalition  of  two  bargaining  agents  was  de- 
ted  in  November.  A  student  union  seems 


Nick  Apostola,  the  president  over  all 

to  them  to  be  the  only  viable  recourse. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  Rob- 
ert Gage  is  dubious.  "I  can  see  some  ad- 
vantages to  a  union  of  students,  but  I'm  not 
sure  it  would  be  realizable,"  he  says.  "I'm 
not  sure  what  bargaining  strength  students 
would  have.  You  can't  bargain  around  a 
three-corner  table." 

This  the  students  concede.  "When  Camp- 
bell Soup  and  its  workers  negotiate,  the  can 
doesn't  have  much  to  say  about  it,"  admits 
Cindy  McGrath,  president  of  the  Orchard 
Hill  residential  area  government. 

Securing  third  party  bargaining  rights, 
which  a  student  union  might  require,  is  a 
legislative  matter.  But  the  students  feel 


they  have  a  more  crucial  role  than  "third 
party"  implies,  and  they  are  prepared  for  "a 
long  haul  through  the  courts,"  according  to 
McGrath.  Student  lobbies  have  been  effec- 
tive in  the  past  in  keeping  tuition  down,  in 
establishing  the  students'  role  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  in  securing  the  right  to 
have  a  lawyer,  and  they  are  willing  to  tackle 
statewide,  even  nationwide,  unionization  of 
students. 

The  spectre  of  a  faculty  union  is  not  the 
only  force  encouraging  student  leaders  to 
follow  this  route.  Its  proponents  consider 
a  student  union  to  be  a  solution  to  the  in- 
ternal and  external  problems  of  student 
government  as  it  is  now  constituted. 


A  senate  meeting,  David  Booker  presiding 

Vice  Chancellor  Gage  has  called  student 
government  "enormous  and  enigmatic." 
Certainly  its  present  structure  is,  at  the  very 
least,  complex. 

Under  the  title  of. the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  (SGA),  there  is  a  113- 
member  senate  with  two  officers,  eight 
standing  committees,  and  innumerable  ad 
hoc  committees;  an  independent  judiciary 
with  an  attorney  general,  a  circuit  court 
system  serving  the  five  residential  areas,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  commuters,  and  a  court  of 
appeals;  seven  semi-autonomous  area  gov- 
ernments (one  each  for  the  residential  areas, 
Greeks  and  commuters)  with  officers,  as- 
semblies, committees,  councils  and  centers; 


committees  and  councils  to  coordinate  these 
elements;  and  one  president  over  all. 

Most  students  and  nonstudents  agree  that 
none  of  this  adequately  engages  the  interest 
or  speaks  to  the  needs  of  the  majority  of 
students.  And  thaless  support  student 
government  has  from  the  rank  and  file,  the 
less  leverage  it  has. 

SGA  President  Apostola  considers  a  stu- 
dent union  to  be  a  vehicle  for  reaffirming 
student  government's  role  with  the  rank 
and  file:  "We  could  rally  students,  have 
them  feel  like  student  government  is  actu- 
ally their  representative — that  student  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  represent  their  best  in- 
terests at  all  times.  [With  a  union]  we  could 


talk  from  a  power  position.  If  we  had  a  co 
tract,  we  could  bring  things  up  for  griev- 
ance." 

A  senator  from  the  commuters,  Buffy 
Weissman,  sees  a  union  as  giving  student! 
"a  sense  of  more  control  as  a  collective 
group." 

"It  would  allow  us  to  take  more  respon- 
sibility for  ourselves,  like  operating  busi- 
nesses and  coops,"  she  says.  "It  would  gi\ 
us  more  political  strength.  We  would  sit  a 
equals  with  the  administration  and  faculty 
And  it  would  change  the  perception  of  the 
student  population.  We  could  revamp  SGj 
and  make  it  less  hierarchical  and  more  col 
lective." 


)avid  Booker,  who  as  speaker  of  the  Stu- 
it  Senate  is  that  assembly's  chief  execu- 
i ;  officer,  is  "personally  in  favor  of  a  stu- 
it  union,  one  created  under  law." 
deferring  to  the  administration's  deci- 
n  to  make  Hills  North  an  office  building 
^er  than  a  dormitory,  he  says,  "Now  the 
iversity  can  do  something  and  not  even 
us.  I  think  the  negotiation  of  a  contract 
uld  be  a  good  thing." 
Anticipating  an  eventual  faculty  union, 
!  idy  McGrath  sees  a  student  union  "as 
■I  itection  against  trade-offs  of  student 
tits.  If  the  administration  is  at  the  bar- 
ning  table  and  has  to  make  a  choice  be- 
en teacher  evaluation  and  the  number  of 
ching  hours,  which  do  you  think  they'd 
)ose?" 

vlcGrath  thinks  the  general  student  pop- 
tion  will  support  a  student  union:  "If 
X  tell  them  the  faculty  are  going  to  union- 
,  the  students  say  they  definitely  want  a 
ion  too,  without  even  knowing  the  pros 

cons." 

rhe  students  have  just  passed  a  $24,000 
iget  to  reorganize  SGA,  with  a  union  as 
ultimate  objective.  Meanwhile,  student 
ders  have  some  compelling,  more  imme- 
te  concerns.  One  is  contending  with  what 
y  perceive  as  threats  to  their  legitimacy. 
5ays  Tom  Spriggs,  recently  retired  chair- 
in  of  the  senate's  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
ttee,  "Confusion,  not  apathy,  is  gripping 
r  constituents,  and  soBd  backing  doesn't 
pear  to  be  there.  Our  political  enemies 
n't  see  any  reason  why  they  can't  attack, 
keeps  us  busy." 

They're  calling  the  chips  in,"  says  SGA 
esident  Apostola,  referring  to  the  admin- 
ration.  "They've  always  held  the  chips, 
t  they  let  us  play  with  them  for  awhile. 
3w  they're  calling  them  all  back  because 
;'ve  been  playing  the  game  too  well." 
Vice  Chancellor  Gage  has  an  alternative 
planation :  "When  people  develop  the 
ndrome  we  call  paranoia,  it's  possible  to 
ing  anything  into  the  picture  to  feed  the 
nse  that  people  are  out  to  get  them.  The 
nse  is  no  less  real  because  it  is  irrational." 
Student  government,  says  Gage,  "pre- 
mes  to  be  representative  of  a  broad  spec- 


trum of  student  interest.  In  practice,  a  rela- 
tively few,  highly  vocal  individuals  make 
student  demands  based,  in  some  cases,  on 
personal  needs.  Now  that  sounds  pretty 
harsh.  I  don't  mean  to  negate  the  fact  that 
a  lot  of  students  are  sincere.  But  very  few 
people  can  identify  with  the  manipulations 
of  long  rhetorical  seances." 

The  vice  chancellor  would  like  to  see 
greater  participation  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral student  population.  "I'd  like  to  think," 
he  says,  "that  if  we  could  find  more  focal 
points  for  real  interaction,  we  could  have 
more  interaction  of  students." 

To  this  end,  he  established  a  task  force 
on  student  development  and  career  plan- 
ning. In  making  appointments  to  it,  he  did 
not  consult  with  the  Student  Senate.  "We 
wanted  broad  representation,"  he  explains. 

Whatever  setbacks  it  encounters,  the  SGA 
can  still  consider  its  accomplishments  with 
pride.  Nick  Apostola,  for  one,  does. 

"In  my  estimation  of  student  govern- 
ments on  a  scale  of  one  to  ten,  this  is  prob- 
ably a  'nine'  student  government,"  he  says. 
"We're  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
We're  probably  one  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated. We  probably  know  best  where  we're 
going  and  why  we're  doing  what  we're 
doing." 

One  of  the  things  student  government  is 
doing  is  funding  42  organizations  through 
the  Student  Activities  Tax  Fund  (SATF), 
supported  by  $22.75  collected  from  each 
student  each  semester.  The  Distinguished 
Visitors  Program  is  funded  through  a  sepa- 
rate tax:  75  cents  per  student  per  semester. 

This  year,  $863,260  of  the  SATF  was  ap- 
propriated under  the  Student  Senate  Budget 
Act,  including  $118,025  for  the  area  govern- 
ments, $213,883  for  the  Student  Activities 
Office,  $185,615  for  the  SGA  accounts, 
and  $49,830  from  WMUA-FM.  The  Col- 
legian, one  of  the  largest  daily  college  news- 
papers in  the  country,  got  $85,150.  Other 
funded  activities  range  from  volunteers  at 
the  Belchertown  State  School  and  North- 
ampton Jail  to  the  Science  Fiction  Club. 

The  Third  World  community  received 
heavy  support  this  year:  $91,490  for  seven 


activities.  Drum,  a  black  art  and  literary 
magazine,  got  the  biggest  slice  of  the  pie 
with  $32,995. 

Besides  Drum  and  the  Collegian,  the 
SATF  supports  several  other  publications: 
a  general  art  and  literary  magazine  (Spec- 
trum); the  yearbook  (Index);  a  general 
guide  to  the  academic  rat  race  (It's  Your 
Move);  and  a  course  description  guide. 
Yahoo,  the  infamous  humor  magazine,  got 
no  funding  this  year. 

The  course  description  guide  would  be  an 
example  of  student  funds  serving  an  aca- 
demic purpose,  a  practice  which  the  pres- 
ent student  government  prefers  to  avoid. 
Teacher  evaluation,  the  marching  band,  the 
debating  society  and  the  crew  team  were 
programs  initiated  with  SATF  support 
which  are  now  part  of  general  University 
expenses. 

Says  David  Booker,  "We're  there  to  pro- 
vide service  for  students  that  the  adminis- 
tration doesn't.  But  in  some  areas  we're  too 
efficient.  We  do  too  much.  The  administra- 
tion expects  us  to  do  things  that  they're  not 
ready  to  do." 

One  of  the  largest  projects  student  gov- 
ernment began  and  the  University  took 
over  is  the  free  bus  service,  which  has  now 
expanded  to  include  off-campus  as  well  as 
intracampus  routes.  Services  which  are  still 
wholly  supported  by  SATF  include  a  food 
cooperative,  the  student  attorney,  a  lecture 
note  service,  and  short-term  book  loans. 
The  drug  drop-in  center.  Room  to  Move, 
continues  to  be  a  cooperative  venture  be- 
tween SGA  and  the  administration,  and 
many  activities  in  the  residential  areas  are 
jointly  funded.  These  include  colloquia  and 
special  courses,  centers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
blacks,  women  and  other  constituents, 
media  and  arts  projects,  day  care  centers, 
and  area  publications. 

When  not  disbursing  money  and  indulg- 
ing in  political  maneuvers,  student  govern- 
ment often  turns  its  attention  to  the  state 
and  national  scene.  Anti-war  statements 
were  frequent  a  few  years  ago,  and  more 
recently  the  students  called  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Nixon  and  took  a  stand 
in  favor  of  the  United  Farm  Workers'  let- 
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tuce  boycott.  At  the  moment  they  are  pro- 
testing a  local  town's  legislation  prohibiting 
communes  to  the  state  attorney  general. 

In  one  way  or  another,  student  govern- 
ment has  an  impact  beyond  the  traditional 
sphere  of  student  activities.  In  fact,  it  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  define  what  "student 
activities"  are.  A  primary  activity  is  seeing 
to  it  that  students  have  as  much  say  as  pos- 
sible in  University  policy  decisions. 

To  this  end,  student  leaders  sit  on  in- 
numerable committees.  "We  supply  'student 
input,'  "  explains  Tom  Spriggs.  "Student 
input  has  become  a  legitimate  thing,  but 
it's  taken  a  number  of  years.  It's  been  like 
marching  into  a  marshmallow." 

Now  that  the  marshmallow  has  suc- 
cumbed, there  are  few  University  decisions 
which  don't  get  at  least  a  passing  glance 
from  students.  SGA  recommends  policy 
through  its  own  committees,  like  Academic 
Affairs  and  Student  Matters,  and  the  Rents 
and  Fees  committee  "has  stopped  a  number 
of  major  room  and  board  increases,"  accord- 
ing to  Apostola. 

Students  are  represented  on  Faculty  Sen- 
ate committees,  college  curriculum  commit- 
tees, search  committees,  Universitywide 
councils.  Five  College  committees,  and  even 
on  some  departmental  personnel  committees. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
student  participation  in  University  affairs 
is  the  Campus  Center-Student  Union  Gov- 
erning Board,  a  subsidiary  of  student  gov- 
ernment. The  board  sets  policy  for  the 
multi-million  dollar  Campus  Center-Student 
Union  complex,  subject  only  to  veto  by  the 
chancellor.  This  involves  allocating  space, 
setting  the  Campus  Center  fee  (now  at 
$52.50  per  student),  approving  all  profes- 
sional staff  appointments,  funding  and 
operating  the  Program  Council,  establishing 
food  prices,  and  bringing  in  vending  ma- 
chines and  outside  services,  such  as  the  re- 
cently introduced  travel  agency. 

But  Nick  Apostola  feels  that  the  govern- 
ing board's  control  is  insufficient.  Although 
it  sets  policy,  personnel  decisions  concern- 
ing the  staff  who  are  supposed  to  carry  out 
the  policy  still  rest  with  the  administration. 
The  SGA  president  feels  that  this  inability 


to  hire  and  fire  presents  a  "roadblock." 
"Students  need  staff  people  who  clearly 
work  for  them,"'  he  says. 

Apostola  simply  points  to  the  revenue 
coming  in  for  the  residence  halls,  the  din- 
ing commons,  the  Infirmary,  athletics,  fine 
arts,  student  activities  and  the  Campus 
Center.  "We  believe  we  should  have  con- 
trol of  the  $40  million  of  student  money," 
he  says. 

Not  surprisingly,  such  statements  nourish 
the  criticism  that  student  leaders  are  on 
"ego-trips"  or  that  they  have  "private 
agendas."  But  the  students  who  have  chosen 
to  devote  their  time  to  SGA — often  as 
much  as  60  hours  a  week — espouse  selfless 
motives. 

"The  senate  is  an  advocate  for  students," 
says  its  speaker,  David  Booker.  "If  people 
backed  off  and  looked  at  us,  they'd  see 
we're  not  irrational.  We  consider  ourselves 
a  healthy  part  of  the  University." 

Booker  ran  for  office  because  "I  can  be 
more  effective  as  speaker  than  as  Joe 
UMie." 

Larry  St.  Cyr,  although  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, is  serving  as  president  of  the  South- 
west residential  area  government  for  the 
second  year.  "I  was  the  only  one  who  knew 
enough  to  take  the  job,"  he  says,  adding, 
"The  administration  seems  to  mess  people 
over  too  much  and  someone  has  to  be  in 
there  fighting  for  students." 

The  president  of  the  Central  area,  Andy 
Pyenson,  takes  a  more  positive  approach. 
"People  want  to  help  provide  a  change,"  he 
says,  attributing  his  activities  to  a  desire  to 
improve  the  residential  area  and  its  govern- 
ment. "I  get  satisfaction  seeing  how  a  group 
responds,  how  a  group  improves,"  he  says. 

"This  is  my  community,"  explains  Buffy 
Weissman.  "I  want  to  function  for  it,  and 
I  want  it  to  function  for  me.  People  don't 
realize  there's  a  mechanism  for  change,  and 
that's  themselves.  On  the  whole,  the  stu- 
dents who  get  involved  really  care.  Their 
motivation  is  beyond  politics." 

It's  all  a  far  cry  from  the  issues  which  ex- 
ercised student  leaders  in  former  years — 
like  who  would  run  Winter  Carnival  and 


whether  or  not  there  should  be  drinking  i 
the  dorms. 

Ironically,  it  would  seem  that  the  very 
escalation  of  student  power  and  expansioi 
of  student  interests  that  brought  student 
government  to  its  present  exalted  position 
are  now  contributing  to  the  erosion  of  tha 
position.  Its  constituents  and  even  some  0 
its  leaders  find  it  as  "enormous  and  enig- 
matic" as  does  Vice  Chancellor  Gage. 

"The  system  doesn't  function,"  says 
Buffy  Weissman.  "It  perpetuates  manipul; 
tion  and  anxiety.  People  seem  uninterestei 
but  it's  really  that  they  are  unable  to  in- 
volve themselves  because  of  the  system." 

Explains  Tom  Spriggs :  "There  was  a  lol 
of  energy  directed  toward  the  institution  i 
the  '60s.  That  was  the  period  when  we 
made  the  most  inroads,  probably  more  tha 
any  other  student  government.  Now  stude 
government  has  become  a  bureaucracy — i: 
sulated,  professionalized.  People  are  more 
concerned  with  their  own  power  than  witll 
student  power." 

"Central  student  government,"  says 
Cindy  McGrath,  "is  so  far  removed  that 
many  people  don't  even  know  it's  there." 

Dean  of  Students  William  Field  would 
concur:  "Most  issues  students  really  care  ' 
about — the  issues  that  used  to  be  the  life- 
blood  of  student  government — are  outside! 
the  realm  of  student  government  now.  Cei 
tral  student  government  no  longer  deals 
below  the  vice  chancellor  level,  and  the 
issues  that  can  be  properly  resolved  there  ; 
are  the  only  ones  central  student  govern- 
ment can  handle. 

"The  'authoritarian'  administration  has 
been  removed,  but  nothing  has  filled  the 
vacuum.  Authority  now  is  improper. 

"But  the  average  kid  in  the  dorm  is  ang 
because  the  dorm  is  noisy  and  dirty.  There 
nothing  student  government  can  do  but 
berate  the  administration.  Under  house 
governance,  no  one  wants  to  say  'Shut 
up!'" 

Voicing  similar  criticism.  Vice  Chancelk 
Gage  says,  "Students  should  be  accountab 
for  the  decisions  that  they  make.  But  they 
don't  like  that." 

President  Apostola's  answer  is  that  the 


dministration  does  not  allow  students  to  be 
esponsible:  "The  senate  cannot  respond  to 
lay-to-day  issues  unless  we  take  control." 

According  to  him,  student  disaffection 
vith  SGA  reflects  a  more  profound  dissatis- 
action  with  the  University.  "People  feel 
hey  don't  belong,"  he  says. 

Student  leaders,  however,  do  not  cate- 
orically  condemn  the  institution  or  its  ad- 
ninistration. 

Apostola  feels  that  Chancellor  Randolph 
iromery  "understands  the  philosophical 
iroblems"  but  his  hands  are  tied  because 
'action  would  involve  a  major  restructuring 
if  the  University." 

In  Southwest,  Larry  St.  Cyr  feels  that 


"staff  and  students  are  going  in  the  same 
direction,"  and  Cindy  McGrath  has  found 
the  Orchard  Hill  administration  to  be 
"really  nice." 

"We  have  different  viewpoints,  but 
they're  trying  to  do  the  best  for  the  stu- 
dents," she  says.  "Why  would  they  be  here 
if  that  weren't  so?" 

Nor  do  administrators  always  cast  a 
dubious  eye  on  student  government.  Both 
Gage  and  Field  concede  the  excellence  of 
SGA  as  a  funding  agency,  and  Gerald  Scan- 
Ion,  coordinator  of  student  activities,  sees 
student  government  as  "a  heck  of  a  learning 
experience."  Scanlon  points  with  pride  to 
the  students'  fiscal  expertise,  citing  the 


Tom  Spriggs  has  done  battle  with  "the  marshmallow.' 


Collegian's  increased  advertising  and  re- 
duced SATF  allocation  as  an  instance  of 
responsible  management. 

"The  senate  is  a  microcosm  of  any  gov- 
erning body  in  this  society,"  he  says. 
"These  are  intelligent  young  people — aware, 
interested.  They  make  mistakes,  but  it's  the 
only  way  to  learn.  Student  government  al- 
lows them  to  apply  their  native  intelligence 
and  knowledge  gained  in  class.  They  deal  in 
real  issues  and  real  money." 

But  Dean  Field  would  not  agree.  "When 
I  came  here,  in  1951,  students  saw  them- 
selves as  away  from  the  mainstream,"  he 
says.  "Now  they  are  less  disengaged,  and 
this  is  a  major  change.  But  it's  a  funny 
thing — they're  still  living  in  an  unreal 
world.  In  1951,  they  knew  it  was  unreal." 

Real  or  unreal,  student  government  has 
tangible  impact  and  its  involvement  in  the 
running  of  the  University  has  now  been 
legitimized  by  a  governance  procedure 
passed  by  the  trustees  last  year.  SGA  can 
claim  "primary  responsibility"  for  initiating 
policy  affecting  students,  and  this  policy 
becomes  institutionalized  if  not  vetoed  by 
the  chancellor  or  President  Robert  Wood. 

In  practice,  the  new  governance  procedure 
may  muddy  rather  than  clear  the  political 
waters.  The  question  of  "primary  respon- 
sibility" is  far  from  being  resolved.  Is  the 
rhetoric  requirement  a  subject  for  faculty  or 
student  decision?  Should  a  matter  like  pub- 
lic safety,  which  affects  the  whole  Univer- 
sity community,  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  students,  the  largest  constituency?  If 
"primary  responsibility"  in  such  matters  is 
shared,  do  all  have  equal  say  or  should  de- 
cisions be  weighted  in  favor  of  the  student 
majority?  And  is  the  student  government 
going  to  be  recognized  as  speaking  for  that 
student  majority? 

An  exchange  between  Vice  Chancellor 
Gage  and  President  Apostola  seemed  to 
draw  the  lines  of  battle. 

"I'm  not  willing  to  sell  short  the  interests 
of  a  significant  minority  in  matters  which 
affect  their  welfare,"  said  Gage. 

"But  I'm  not  willing  to  suspend  the  in- 
terests of  the  majority,"  Apostola  answered. 
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UMB:  A  new  home, 
a  new  beginning 


There  were  as  many  workmen  as  students 
n  the  corridors  and  "wet  paint"  signs  dec- 
jrated  most  walls,  but  the  new  Columbia 
'oint  campus  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
:husetts  at  Boston  opened  on  time  neverthe- 
ess. 

Classes  began  January  28  at  the  $130 
nillion  complex  for  5,600  students  and  378 
acuity  members  attached  to  College  I  and 
Zollege  II.  The  third  college,  with  20  fac- 
ilty  and  300  students,  remains  at  the  Uni- 
/ersity's  100  Arlington  St.  site. 

Besides  buildings  for  Colleges  I  and  II, 
:he  Columbia  Point  campus  sports  an  ad- 
ninistration  building  (which  includes  health 
services,  physical  plant  offices,  and  a  book- 
store), a  science  center  (housing  physics, 
:hemistry  and  some  biology)  and  a  200,000- 
/olume  hbrary.  Funds  are  now  being  sought 
•or  the  second  phase  of  construction — phys- 
cal  education  and  fine  arts  buildings  as 
A?ell  as  College  III.  Phase  II  will  cost  $87 
million. 

The  opening  of  Columbia  Point  is  viewed 
ay  many  as  an  important  new  beginning 
For  UMass/Boston,  which  has  been  a  focus 
jf  controversy  for  much  of  its  eight-year 
tiistory.  External  pressure  has  come  from 
both  the  communities  surrounding  Colum- 
bia Point  and  many  of  Boston's  private  uni- 
versities. Internally,  faculty  and  students 
have  quarreled  with  the  academic  and  gov- 
ernmental structures,  and  there  has  been 
fairly  rapid  turnover  in  the  leadership  of 
the  campus. 

Now  there  is  a  new  chancellor  at  UMB, 
Carlo  Golino.  After  six  months  in  office, 
he  has  launched  extensive  reviews  of  the 
college  system  and  the  admissions  policy 
an  the  campus;  and  he  is  looking  intensively 
at  governance  and  student  affairs.  Such 
scrutiny  has  disconcerted  some  of  his  UMB 
constituents,  but  others  see  it  as  a  good 


sign. 

"The  biggest  possibility  for  change  hes  in 
the  new  administration,"  says  David  Landy, 
chairman  of  College  II's  anthropology  de- 
partment. 

Another  positive  note  was  struck  a  few 
weeks  before  the  new  campus  opened.  A 
$150  million  plan  developed  by  14  civic  and 
governmental  agencies  as  well  as  UMass  to 
rehabilitate  Columbia  Point  was  announced, 
and  this  may  help  to  reduce  resentment  of 
the  University's  presence  in  the  area. 

Even  so,  many  people  both  on  and  off 
the  campus  object  to  the  University's  deci- 
sion to  build  there.  Some  faculty  and  stu- 
dents fear  for  their  safety  in  crime-ridden 
Columbia  Point;  others  argue  that  the 
urban  nature  of  UMB  will  be  lost  with  a 
campus  so  far  away  from  downtown  Bos- 
ton. 

But  most  objections  arise  from  a  desire 
to  protect  the  surrounding  community 
from  the  dislocation  of  having  a  major 
university  in  its  midst.  In  fact,  the  campus' 
governance  unit,  an  assembly  which  repre- 
sents both  faculty  and  students  in  a  60-40 
per  cent  ratio,  was  often  disrupted  last  year 
by  heated  arguments  over  the  University's 
policy  towards  the  community. 

A  rumor  persists  that  UMB  will  take 
over  the  Columbia  Point  housing  project 
for  student  residences  despite  emphatic  de- 
nials by  University  officials. 

UMass/Boston  and  the  housing  project 
are  not  actually  contiguous.  The  new  cam- 
pus sits  on  the  site  of  an  old  dump  "on  the 
banks  of  the  sea" — a  hulking  red  brick 
complex  surrounded  by  open  land  and  open 
water. 

Enclosed  walkways  connect  most  build- 
ings (but  not  College  I  and  College  II)  and 
the  decor  is  modern,  with  carpeting,  brightly 
painted  walls,  and  new  office  furniture. 

Campus  administrators  welcome  the 
move  for  reasons  beyond  the  comforts 
Columbia  Point  offers.  The  new  faciHties, 
they  hope,  will  promote  needed  change  in 
the  organization  of  the  campus.  Particularly 
important  is  the  separation  of  Colleges  I 
and  II. 

The  colleges  were  formed  a  year  and  a 


half  ago,  implementing  the  original  con- 
cept of  UMB  which  called  for  six  separate 
liberal  arts  colleges  with  2,500  students 
each.  The  formation  of  the  first  two  of 
these  occurred  when  the  undergraduate 
population  passed  5,000.  Students  were  as- 
signed to  one  or  the  other  of  the  colleges, 
and  academic  departments  were  split  and 
similarly  assigned. 

This  method  of  forming  the  colleges  has 
led  to  a  "Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum" 
situation,  as  one  English  professor  put  it. 
The  curriculums  have  yet  to  reflect  the 
diversity  originally  intended,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  seeking  that  diversity  has  polarized 
the  faculty  into  so-called  traditional  and 
innovative  camps. 

Needless  to  say,  this  has  posed  some 
problems  for  Chancellor  Golino. 

"The  most  important  task  I  face,"  he 
says,  "is  to  create  a  sense  of  unity  and  pur- 
pose. When  I  came  one  of  the  things 
that  almost  overwhelmed  me  was  the  lack 
of  any  sort  of  coordination  of  effort  put  in 
by  so  many  people.  There's  been  a  tremen- 
dous waste  of  time  and  energy.  We've  got 
to  put  it  all  back  together." 

Gohno  has  his  own  agenda  for  UMB : 

"We  have  to  have  an  excellent  faculty," 
he  says.  "There  has  to  be  a  potential  for 
excellence  or  excellence  achieved  in  every 
position  we  fill.  That  doesn't  mean,  though, 
that  all  credentials  have  to  be  the  same.  A 
Ph.D.  may  not  always  be  appropriate. 

"The  second  thing  is  the  curriculum.  It's 
not  necessary  that  it  be  traditional — it  can 
be  experimental — but  whatever  students  do, 
there  is  always  the  ultimate  goal  of  stimu- 
lating the  pursuit  of  truth,  of  giving  stu- 
dents the  ability  to  deal  with  reality. 

"The  skills  you  acquire  are  one  thing, 
but  they  don't  mean  you  are  an  educated 
man.  An  educated  man  must  have  aware- 
ness and  sensitivity. 

"Third,  there  is  the  question  of  resources. 
The  library  is  of  particular  concern.  And 
there  should  be  a  good  dose  of  amenities. 
This  is  a  school  for  low  income  students, 
and  many  of  them  don't  have  these  ameni- 
ties elsewhere." 

The  chancellor's  ultimate  purpose  is  "to 
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give  the  students  the  best  we  possibly  can 
with  the  resources  that  are  available. 

"The  worst  thing  we  could  do  is  give 
these  kids  a  degree  that  isn't  respected. 
That  would  be  a  betrayal." 

Although  many  faculty  members  at  Co- 
lumbia Point  continue  to  view  the  chancel- 
lor with  suspicion — recent  administrative 
turnovers  have  contributed  to  an  already- 
established  sense  of  paranoia — most  share 
his  commitment  to  the  UMB  students. 

These  students  are  unusually  heterogene- 
ous. Their  one  common  quality  is  their  urban 
experience — 94.1  per  cent  come  from  within 
a  10-mile  radius  of  Boston,  44  per  cent  from 
Boston  itself.  Otherwise  they  represent  a 
whole  range  of  ages,  incomes,  educational 
backgrounds  and  ethnic  and  racial  subcul- 
tures. 

The  average  age  of  a  UMass/Boston  stu- 
dent is  26.  Many  of  them  are  veterans  or 
people  returning  to  school  to  prepare  for  a 
second  career.  Two-thirds  of  them  work, 
and  many  of  these  are  self-supporting. 

They  have  all,  on  the  whole,  come  to 
UMB  with  a  clear  purpose,  and  their  needs 
will  certainly  have  as  much  to  do  with 
shaping  the  school  as  the  faculty's  debates 
over  admissions,  tutoring,  core  require- 
ments, the  viabihty  of  the  college  system, 
and  the  nature  of  the  liberal  arts. 

However  Colleges  I  and  II  evolve,  it 
seems  clear  that  they  will  not  become  the 
"little  Harvards  for  the  poor"  that  some 
would  have  wished.  And  it  seems  equally 
certain  that  other  UMB  colleges  will  have 
even  less  resemblance  to  hallowed  ivy 
halls. 

There  is  one  other  college  in  existence 
now — College  III,  the  College  of  Public 
and  Community  Service  or  CPCS — and  an- 
other on  the  drawing  boards — College  IV, 
tentatively  called  the  College  of  Profes- 
sional Studies. 

College  III  has  been  saved  many  of  the 
heartaches  now  affecting  its  sisters.  It  had 
a  defined  purpose  from  its  inception  and  it 
has  been  able  to  recruit  faculty  and  students 
accordingly. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  at  College  III 
is  to  provide  the  highest  quality  nontra- 
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ditional  education  available,"  says  CPCS 
Dean  John  Strange.  "What  we're  doing 
shouldn't  replace  what  others  are  doing;  it 
should  be  part  of  the  larger  effort  of  the 
University." 

College  III  is  an  experiment  in  combin- 
ing a  liberal  arts  education  with  a  program 
emphasizing  urban  problems  and  urban 
aspects  of  education.  In  place  of  the  usual 
academic  disciplines,  the  college  is  organ- 
ized around  six  basic  units  which  teach  ^^^ 

skills  needed  for  community  service,  such         ^^M  ./  ,7         \/\/ 

as  communications,  organization  and  con-         ^^■^__i_i_ULaJ 
flict  management. 

In  addition,  CPCS  has  deviated  from  a 
conventional  grading  structure  to  a  certifi- 
cate system  based  on  "competencies."  Com- 
petency in  a  field  is  measured  through  fre- 
quent and  thorough  examinations  by  the 
faculty,  held  at  those  times  when  a  student 
feels  prepared  for  them. 

This  is  obviously  a  radical  departure  from 
almost  every  education  model  in  the  nation, 
and  it  is  certainly  strikingly  different  from 
the  models  being  established  at  Colleges  I         '^gsi 
and  II.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  there        ^Mj* 
has  been  considerable  opposition  to  College 
III  at  UMass/Boston.  But  John  Strange  has 
not  been  deterred.  fffSi 

"I  think  that  UMB  has  a  major  responsi-       tfrnmSSSSSSi 
bility  to  the  community  in  which  it  re-  fmSSSmm^M 

sides,"  he  says.  "The  way  to  meet  our  obli-       WfllMMMfllllB 
gation  is  not  to  say  that  we  won't  admit  FMMIBfllMBS^ 
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anybody  who  doesn't  come  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  Harvard  or  Yale.  Instead,  we 
say  that  we're  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  we're  going  to  take  people  from 
whatever  level  of  training  they  come  in  at 
and  try  to  be  better,  more  innovative,  and 
more  intelligent  about  how  we  educate 
them." 

Setting  up  such  a  college  has  not  been 
without  problems.  Besides  moving  three 
times  in  the  last  year,  CPCS'  planners  have 
had  to  create  a  working  program  out  of 
theory  in  a  very  short  period  of  time — from 
July  1972  when  Strange  first  met  his  five- 
person  staff  to  last  October  when  the  school 
opened  to  its  first  300  students. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  was  in 
determining  just  what  it  is  that  qualifies  a 
person  as  being  competent  in  a  particular 
area.  Strange  firmly  believes  that  the  com- 
petency required  for  a  bachelor's  degree 
comes  as  much  from  experience  outside  the 
school  as  from  learning  within  it. 

"We  don't  care  where  you  have  acquired 
a  competency,  we  only  care  whether  you 
have  it  or  not,"  Strange  says.  "Theoreti- 
cally, I'd  Hke  to  have  a  situation  where  a 
person  walking  in  with  all  the  competencies 
could  go  through  the  tests  in  two  months 
or  so  and  get  a  degree  immediately." 

After  receiving  the  100-page  competency 
certification  pamphlet,  adds  Strange,  most 
students  feel  that  it  will  take  them  "seven, 
ao,  20,  or  100  years  to  get  out  of  this  place." 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  aver- 
age age  of  a  CPCS  student  is  somewhere 
in  the  mid-thirties,  and  why  most  have  had 
long  experience  in  community  affairs.  Col- 
lege III  is  geared  to  the  mature  person  who 
can  handle  the  heavy  work  load  and  am- 
biguity of  the  present  certificate  program. 

Even  so.  The  Three  Press,  a  student 
newspaper,  noted  with  dry  humor  that  one 
of  the  definitions  of  "certifiable"  is  "com- 
mittable  to  a  mental  institution." 

Nancy  Jo  Hoffman,  a  professor  of  com- 
parative literature,  feels  very  optimistic 
about  CPCS'  future,  though  there  presently 
are  problems — particularly  with  establish- 
ing the  competency  system  and  adjusting 
to  the  equal  age  and  experience  of  both 


teacher  and  student. 

"One  of  the  strengths  of  the  school  is 
that  we  trust  the  students  to  keep  us  in 
touch  with  what  they're  thinking,"  she 
says.  "We're  not  adversaries  here.  Students 
don't  come  because  they're  bored,  they 
come  to  learn.  And  they're  very  clear  about 
what  they  want  to  get  taught." 

Dr.  Strange  would  agree.  While  ac- 
knowledging that  it  is  a  very  "tough  job" 
to  establish  a  brand  new  educational  sys- 
tem, he  beheves  that  its  potential  impact 
is  tremendous. 

"If  we  can  pull  off  what  College  III  is 
trying  to  do,  or  even  half  of  it,"  he  says, 
"we'll  have  had  a  more  profound  effect  on 
higher  education  than  the  opening  of  a 
hundred  traditional  institutions." 

Such  statements  eminating  from  100  Ar- 
lington St.  must,  necessarily,  cause  unease 
among  more  traditional  educators  back  at 
Columbia  Point,  but  President  Robert 
Wood  feels  "coexistence"  is  possible  be- 
tween the  liberal  arts  and  nontraditional 
philosophies. 

"I'm  concerned  about  whether  untested 
programs  can  work  out,"  he  says,  "but  I 
am  convinced  that  to  maintain  a  traditional 
educational  establishment  on  the  premise 
of  unhmited  expansion  and  open  jobs  is 
folly.  And  to  pick  only  that  which  is  intel- 
lectually cognitive  to  study  is  enormously 
patronizing  to  urban  kids." 

President  Wood  points  out  that  UMB 
has  maintained  its  original  commitment  to 
provide  a  genuine  university  education  in  a 
commuter  context.  Its  trials  and  tribula- 
tions to  date  are  examples,  he  says,  of  "how 
an  enterprise  launched  in  the  golden  '60s 
painfully  and  appropriately  adjusts  so  that 
it  doesn't  become  the  last  of  the  dinosaurs." 
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Promoting  the 
open  marketplace 


The  new  associate  provost  has  embraced 
with  apparent  enthusiasm  some  of  the 
thorniest  academic  problems  on  campus : 
how  to  develop  a  teacher  evaluation  and 
improvement  program  which  will  still  the 
criticism  of  students  without  scarring  the 
egos  of  professors;  how  to  bring  more 
minorities  and  women  into  faculty,  student, 
and  administrative  ranks  without,  legally  or 
morally,  discriminating  against  white  males; 
and  how  to  resuscitate,  fiscally  and  aca- 
demically, that  stepchild  of  the  academic 
calendar — the  summer  session. 

But  the  new  associate  provost  does  not 
seem  to  be  intimidated  by  these  Gargantuan 
tasks,  nor  by  the  fact  that  she  is  a  woman 
holding  a  position  of  power  in  an  institution 
where  white  males  predominate. 

"The  UMass  offer  was  a  very  exciting 
challenge,"  says  Jean  Leppaluoto.  "It  meant 
major  changes  in  my  professional  and  per- 
sonal life,  but  it's  the  direction  I  want  to  go 
in.  I've  always  enjoyed  administration.  And 
it  was  very  important  that  this  was  a  regu- 
lar position,  that  I  could  continue  my  in- 
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terest  in  women  in  conjunction  with  a  regu- 
lar role  as  associate  provost." 

Originally  the  new  associate  provost  was 
to  be  exclusively  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  women.  This  had  been  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women :  "That  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  appoint  a  new  as- 
sociate provost  as  the  director  of  an  office 
created  to  equalize  the  status  of  women.  Her 
chief  responsibility  shall  be  to  coordinate 
and  administer  programs  relevant  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  women  on  this 
campus." 

An  advisory  committee  was  formed  by 
Provost  Robert  Gluckstern  to  identify  such 
a  person,  but  in  the  process  of  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations  a  more  expanded  role  for 
the  new  position  was  defined. 

According  to  Patricia  Crosson,  a  staff  as- 
sistant in  the  Provost's  Office  and  a  member 
of  the  committee,  "So  many  decisions  are 
made  by  a  small  group  of  people  who  hap- 
pen to  be  men.  Unconscious  discrimination 
can  be  changed  around,  but  it  takes  some- 
one [in  a  position  as  high  as  associate  pro- 
vost] to  affect  policy  and  pragmatic  change." 

Jean  Leppaluoto,  34,  was  the  committee's 
choice.  Explains  Crosson,  "We  were  looking 
for  strong  academic  credentials  and  a  dem- 
onstrated interest  in  women.  No  other  can- 
didate had  both  to  the  same  degree.  And 
Jean's  ability  to  understand  issues  and  talk 
about  issues  impressed  the  committee." 


Accepting  the  UMass  offer,  Leppaluoto 
left  the  University  of  Oregon  where  she  hac 
been  an  assistant  professor  of  educational 
psychology,  director  of  the  School  Psychol- 
ogy Program,  and  director  of  the  Women's 
Research  and  Study  Center.  She  moved  to 
Amherst  last  summer  with  her  four-year- 
old  daughter  Mara,  but  her  husband  David 
stayed  at  Oregon  where  he  is  a  research  as- 
sociate. 

Such  an  arrangement  may  be  unusual  anc 
certainly  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  extraor- 
dinary among  career  women  with  families. 

"When  I  made  the  decision  I  felt  very 
alone,  but  now  I  find  there  are  a  growing 
number  of  people  doing  it,"  says  Leppa- 
luoto. 

"I've  found  this  to  be  a  real  growing 
time  in  terms  of  my  marriage  and  my  fam- 
ily," she  adds.  "It's  been  exciting  because  it  I 
gives  me  a  perspective  on  my  multiple  roles  ( 
— as  a  mother,  a  wife,  and  a  professional." 

Besides  long-distance  family  liff,  Lep- 
paluoto shares  with  many  other  successful 
women  a  sense  that  the  development  of  her  1 
career  was  an  accident. 

"I  had  been  teaching,"  she  recalls,  "and 
I  became  interested  in  how  you  really  fa- 
cilitate the  learning  situation.  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  students  who  were  hav- 
ing a  rough  time.  So  I  started  taking  courses, 
for  fun.  I  picked  up  a  master's  and  found  I 
was  so  close  to  a  Ph.D.  that  I  decided  to  go 
on.  I  was  always  working  full-time  and  go- 


ing  to  school  full-time,  but  my  work  related 


to  my  schooling,  so  it  worked  out  very  well. 

"I  can't  tell  you  when  I  started  being 
an  administrator.  It's  just  something  I've 
always  enjoyed — directing  problem-solving, 
facing  the  challenges  of  day-to-day  work. 
I'd  think  about  this  even  when  I  was  baby- 
sitting from  the  time  I  was  12  on.  At  17  I 
was  just  working  in  a  hospital,  but  I  was  in 
charge  of  all  the  admitting. 

"Until  three  or  four  years  ago,  though, 
I  always  took  a  secondary  role.  I've  been 
treasurer  of  every  group  I've  ever  belonged 
to,  but  never  president.  Then  I  started  be- 
coming aware  of  how  many  women  did  not 
accept  major  responsibilities  but  were  doing 
all  the  work.  I  started  trying  to  say  'yes.' 
No,  not  trying.  Saying  'yes'  when  some- 
thing came  along.  That's  been  a  major 
change  in  roles." 

Having  said  "yes"  to  UMass,  Leppaluoto 
quickly  began  applying  herself  to  the  areas 
delegated  to  her  by  Provost  Gluckstern.  In 
terms  of  affirmative  action,  she  is  planning 
to  draw  together  those  people  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  who  have  responsibility  or 
interest  in  this  area  to  form  an  affirmative 
action  network.  Such  a  network  could  pool 
information  and  analyze  and  evaluate  prog- 
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"You  can  have  all  the  knowledge  in  the 
world,"  she  says,  "but  if  you  don't  know 
how  to  meaningfully  incorporate  that  into 
departmental  structures,  into  the  schools. 


into  the  colleges — then  nothing  happens. 
We  just  run  around  being  very  frustrated." 

The  network  could  also  generate  more 
creative  approaches  to  recruiting.  "The 
channels  for  finding  minorities  and  women 
are  not  the  traditional  ones.  You  can't  pick 
up  the  phone  and  call  somebody  and  ask 
them  for  their  best  man  anymore,"  she  says. 
Leppaluoto  suggests  using  national  adver- 
tising, clearinghouses  and  professional  cau- 
cuses. "The  whole  attitude  of  the  academic 
area  as  an  open  marketplace  rather  than  a 
closed  one  is  really  going  to  be  crucial." 

The  problem  is  difficult,  but  Leppaluoto 
feels  that  a  solution  is  possible,  particularly 
at  the  Amherst  campus: 

"One  of  the  unique  things  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  has  done  is  to 
try  to  see  affirmative  action  as  a  responsibil- 
ity of  anyone  in  an  administrative  position. 
But  the  line  responsibility  is  very  clearly  de- 
lineated under  the  chancellor  and  the  three 
vice-chancellors,  so  that  the  educational 
process  in  terms  of  affirmative  action  is  built 
into  the  system. 

"We  are  considered  around  the  country 
as  a  model.  We're  not  satisfied,  obviously, 
because  we  don't  see  the  increases  [of  mi- 
norities and  women]  in  the  amounts  we'd 
like  in  terms  of  more  students  and  more 
faculty.  But  so  far  I  have  found  the  attitude 
encouraging  and  positive,  although  some- 
times there  isn't  the  kind  of  understanding 
that  is  ideal." 


Leppaluoto's  doctoral  dissertation  had 
been  on  attitudinal  change,  and  she  is  able 
to  apply  this  to  her  affirmative  action  re- 
sponsibihties  in  the  academic  areas.  "It's 
very  important  to  not  only  try  to  change 
attitudes,  but  to  also  make  people  respon- 
sible for  actually  changing  behavior,"  she 
says.  "Whenever  you  bring  minorities  and 
women  in  as  students,  as  faculty,  and  as 
staff,  you  suddenly  find  that  attitudes  have 
changed  dramatically.  It's  a  chicken  and 
egg  thing.  It  would  be  nice  if  we  could 
change  everybody's  attitudes  first,  but  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  to  actually  live  through  an 
experience. 

"But  there  is  still  the  danger  that  people 
will  only  see  you  as  a  black  if  you  are  a 
black,  or  as  a  woman  if  you  are  a  woman. 
Yes,  I  know  a  lot  about  affirmative  action. 
Yes,  I'm  committed.  But  I  also  have  other 
areas  of  expertise.  That's  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  I  am  an  associate  provost  and 
not  an  associate  provost  for  women." 

Leppaluoto  is  one  of  four  associate  prov- 
osts. Her  colleagues  are  David  Bischoff,  who 
has  special  responsibility  for  the  profes- 
sional schools;  Robert  Woodbury,  who  con- 
centrates on  special  programs;  and  Morti- 
mer Appley,  who  is  dean  of  the  graduate 
school. 

The  newest  associate  provost's  special 
concerns  include  summer  session  and 
teacher  evaluation  as  well  as  affirmative  ac- 
tion. Of  these  responsibilities,  summer  ses- 
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"I  can't  tell  you  when  I 
started  being  an 
administrator.  It's  just 
something  I've  always 
enjoyed-directing 
problem-solving,  facing 
the  challenges  of  day-to- 
day work." 


sion  must  rank  as  the  least  glamorous,  al- 
though Leppaluoto  treats  it  with  the  same 
intensity  she  bestows  on  everything  else. 

"Summer  session  is  presently  geared  to 
helping  undergraduates  finish  their  educa- 
tion, but  I'd  like  to  attract  a  more  diverse 
audience/'  she  says. 

"We  don't  do  any  advertising  for  sum- 
mer session,  but  we  could.  School  teach- 
ers might  be  one  group  we  could  attract. 
And  with  this  being  New  England  and  the 
bicentennial  year  coming  up,  there  are  just 
all  kinds  of  possibilities." 

Leppaluoto  is  equally  enthusiastic  about 
the  potential  of  teacher  improvement  and 
evaluation.  "If  the  University  is  really  going 
to  legitimize  the  teaching  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty's responsibility,  then  we've  got  to  de- 
velop better  ways  of  evaluating  them,"  she 
says.  "All  across  the  country  people  are  us- 
ing student  questionnaires  and  faculty  peer 
statements  to  evaluate  what  is  going  on  in 
the  classroom,  but  what  is  unique  about  our 
program  here  is  that  we're  offering  faculty 
an  opportunity  to  use  that  feedback." 

Working  with  the  Center  for  Instruc- 
tional Resources  and  Improvement  and  the 
School  of  Education's  Clinic  to  Improve 
University  Teaching,  Leppaluoto  is  encour- 
aging an  active  teacher  improvement  pro- 
gram using  media  and  other  techniques.  As 
she  sees  it,  the  implications  extend  far  be- 
yond the  individual  faculty  member. 

"Departments  are  actually  taking  a  close 
look  at  what  it  is  they're  trying  to  teach  and 
seeing  whether  that  corresponds  with  the 
way  they  go  about  teaching  or  the  way  they 
are  seen  to  be  teaching,"  she  says.  "This  is 
crucial  for  the  future.  UMass  has  reached  a 
point  where  we're  not  going  to  expand  a 
lot,  and  decisions  about  that  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made  on  the  departmental  level. 

"What  are  going  to  be  the  important 
areas  to  emphasize,  and  how  are  we  going 
to  do  it  if  we  can't  add  faculty?  How  are 
we  going  to  balance  the  undergraduate  and 
the  graduate  load?  How  are  we  going  to 
utilize  the  skills  of  undergraduates  and 
graduates?" 

Leppaluoto  is  also  concerned  with  the 
reevaluation  of  pedagogical  techniques — 


capitalizing  on  the  efficiency  of  the  lecture 
method  but  also  developing  alternatives;  us- 
ing an  audio-visual  approach  to  present 
basic  material,  and  setting  up  closed  circuit 
television  so  that  good  teaching  can  be 
shared  beyond  a  particular  classroom. 

When  contemplating  such  improvements, 
Leppaluoto's  mild  voice  seems  barely  able 
to  convey  her  enthusiasm.  "The  whole  area 
is  so  beautiful,"  she  says.  KSG 
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Ray  Wilson: 
'On  the  Road' 


Ray  Wilson  was  back  in  Malverne,  Long 
Island  last  month,  sitting  in  the  Malverne 
High  School  bleachers.  Five  years  ago  he 
would  have  been  sitting  on  the  visitors' 
bench,  coaching  his  Roosevelt  Rough  Riders 
as  they  did  battle  on  the  basketball  court 
with  their  arch  rivals,  the  Malverne  Mules. 
But  now,  as  an  assistant  basketball  coach  at 
UMass,  he  was  observing  another  Malverne 
competitor.  East  Rockaway,  and  specifically 
their  6*5  center,  Steve  Hefele. 

Wilson  stayed  the  whole  game.  He 
doesn't  always.  Sometimes  a  player  isn't 
what  he  was  cracked  up  to  be.  Sometimes 
the  competition  is  so  poor  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  a  player  is  good  or  not. 
And  sometimes  there  are  other  games,  and 
Wilson  must  leave  after  the  first  quarter 
to  catch  the  last  quarter  of  a  game  150 
miles  away. 

But  this  time  he  stayed.  Hefele  was 
good.  Wilson's  grin  comes  easily,  and  he 
grinned  often  that  afternoon. 

"It's  nice  and  easy  today,"  he  said.  "You 
can  see  he's  a  basketball  player.  You  only 
hope  he  isn't  too  good — so  good  that  we 
haven't  got  a  chance." 

The  final  buzzer  sounded,  with  East  Rock- 
away  down  10.  Wilson  went  to  commiser- 
ate with  the  losing  coach,  who  happened 
to  be  a  friend.  Hefele's  mother  happened  to 
be  there,  and  the  two  were  introduced. 
Scouts  from  Hofstra,  St.  Johns,  LaSalle  and 
Davidson  who  were  also  at  the  game  did 
not  enjoy  a  similar  introduction. 

"It  helps  to  work  in  an  area  where  you're 
known,"  said  Wilson. 

With  the  emphasis  and  fervor  of  someone 
with  a  mission.  Coach  Wilson  will  tell  you 
he  is  looking  for  a  Basketball  Player  who 
can  Make  a  Contribution  to  the  Program. 
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In  particular,  he  would  like  to  fill  the 
two  key  positions  which  will  be  vacant  at 
the  end  of  the  season:  a  small  {6' 4-6'^)  for- 
ward to  replace  senior  Al  Skinner  and  a  big 
(6'2)  guard  to  replace  senior  Rick  Pitino. 
And,  as  always,  he  would  like  to  find  a 
Big  Kid.* 

To  look  for  prospects,  Wilson  travels 
from  early  November  to  late  March,  averag- 
ing three  trips  a  week,  covering  high 
schools  in  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  New 
England  and  around  Albany.  Wilson's  fel- 
low coaches  do  likewise. 

A  trip  may  take  an  afternoon  or  a  week 
and  may  encompass  scores  of  high  schools. 
Dozens  of  coaches,  players  and  parents  will 
be  wooed.  And  in  the  end,  in  a  good  year, 
UMass  will  have  four  recruits. 

"Four  a  year  would  keep  our  program 
where  it's  at  and  hopefully  move  it  for- 
ward," Wilson  explains. 

For  the  privilege  of  playing  for  UMass,  a 
basketball  star  gets  tuition,  room,  board  and 
fees.t  The  coaches  cannot  offer  a  player 


*  Hefele,  at  6'5,  was  not  quite  a  Big  Kid. 
When  Wilson  saw  him  in  May,  he  was  6'3 
and  quite  thin.  By  February  Hefele's  body 
had  filled  out,  leading  Wilson  to  suspect 
that  his  potential  for  further  growth  is 
limited. 

t  According  to  Yankee  Conference  rules,  tu- 
ition is  computed  on  the  median  cost  for  in 
state  and  out  of  state  (at  UMass  this  comes  to 
$700,  based  on  $300  in  state  and  $1,300  out  of 
state),  and  room  is  also  a  median  of  the  most 
and  least  expensive  accommodations  available. 
These,  together  with  the  cost  of  board  and 
required  fees,  make  up  a  "unit  award."  At 
UMass  this  year,  13  basketball  players  have 
unit  awards. 

The  Yankee  Conference  requires  that  a  mem- 
ber school  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  80  unit 
awards  in  football  and  basketball  combined. 
But  since  this  formula  has  been  in  effect,  no 
member  school  has  ever  financed  the  full  80. 
The  problem  is  available  funds,  which  at 
UMass  come  from  gate  receipts,  guarantees, 
television  and  tournaments.  Private  donations 
are  allowed,  but  there  have  been  few  of  these 
earmarked  for  scholarships,  according  to  ath- 
letic department  officials. 


Coaches  Gaudette,  Wilson  and  Leaman 

a  monthly  stipend  (which  is  okay  with  the 
NCAA  but  not  with  the  Yankee  Confer- 
ence) and  they  must  tell  him  that  he  won't 
be  allowed  to  work.  Which  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  if  his  parents  can't  contribute 
to  his  income,  he  can't  come  to  UMass. 

This  worries  Wilson.  "I  know  what  it  is 
to  be  poor,"  he  says,  "and  it's  not  fun.  You 
need  money,  even  in  Amherst.  If  your 
roommate  wants  to  go  to  the  movies,  you 
have  to  make  up  a  story  why  you  can't  go. 
You  can't  go  because  you  haven't  got  the 
money,  but  you  can't  say  that. 

"If  you've  been  poor  all  your  life,  money 
talks." 

UMass  can't  offer  a  player  money,  but 


there  are  other  inducements.  "We  try  to 
stress  the  academic  program,"  Wilson  ex- 
plains. "This  is  what  we  really  sell.  Con- 
trary to  what  people  believe,  more  and 
more  athletes  are  setting  this  up  as  a  num- 
ber one  priority.  If  we  convince  them  that 
we  sincerely  want  them  to  get  a  degree, 
we've  overcome  the  first  obstacle." 

The  coach  will  then  "sell"  the  campus 
and  the  basketball  program.  "We  have  a 
good  schedule,"  says  Wilson.  "We  get  to 
New  York.  We've  been  in  the  NIT  three 
out  of  four  years." 

But  the  Cage  is  a  problem.  "We  don't 
have  a  big  arena,  but  we've  got  great  at- 
mosphere," Wilson  says.  Unfortunately, 
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recruits  can't  visit  campuses  until  their  sea- 
son is  over,  and  players  of  excellent  quality 
("blue  chippers")  necessarily  have  long 
seasons.  By  the  time  their  tournaments  are 
over,  so  is  the  UMass  schedule.  When  the 
coaches  can  finally  bring  a  prime  recruit  to 
campus,  the  "atmosphere"  has  evaporated 
and  even  the  floor  of  the  Cage  has  been 
taken  up. 

Wilson  shakes  his  head  at  the  irony  of 
it  all.  "A  kid  likes  to  see  the  boards  he'll 
be  playing  on,"  he  says. 

But  boards  aren't  everything.  One  of  the 
strongest  inducements  UMass  can  offer  is 
the  quality  of  its  coaches.  Head  Coach 
Jack  Leaman  and  the  two  assistant  coaches, 
Wilson  and  Fan  Gaudette,  are  well  known 
and  well  thought  of.  According  to  Wilson, 
"the  most  important  thing  a  high  school 
coach  can  do  for  his  kid  is  to  place  him 
with  someone  he  respects." 

Wilson  himself  did  this  with  Julius  Erv- 
ing,  the  New  York  Nets  superstar  who 
played  basketball  not  so  long  ago  at  Roose- 
velt High.  Wilson  emphasizes  that  it  was 
Dr.  J's  "own  decision"  to  come  to  UMass, 
but  Wilson  had  favored  the  choice,  having 
played  with  Jack  Leaman  at  BU. 

Wilson  followed  Erving  to  UMass  in 
ig6g,  after  eleven  years  of  coaching  at 
Roosevelt.  "I  finally  got  tired  of  the  rat 
race,"  he  says.  "You  almost  didn't  have  time 
to  be  a  human  being." 

While  recruiting  for  UMass  isn't  exactly 
a  static  occupation  (Wilson's  VW,  new 
December  lo,  had  7,393  miles  on  it  Feb- 
ruary 15),  the  coach  isn't  complaining.  "I 
feel  fortunate  to  be  able  to  be  a  part  of 
the  game  at  the  age  of  41,"  he  says. 

His  grueling  schedule  has  compensations. 
Simply,  Ray  Wilson  loves  to  watch  bas- 
ketball. 

"You  lose  a  sense  of  time  and  everything 
else,"  he  says.  "I  think  it's  beautiful." 

When  Wilson  is  watching,  he  is  work- 
ing. He  is  looking  for  those  qualities  in  a 
player  which  a  coach  can't  teach,  but  he 
isn't  looking  for  perfection. 

The  player  who  has  realized  his  poten- 
tial, both  in  skill  and  physical  develop- 
ment, will  be  out  of  reach  for  UMass.  Wil- 


son must  find  the  player  who  has  potential, 
but  who  needs  work. 

This  was  the  case  with  Julius  Erving, 
recruited  at  6'3,  as  a  small  forward.  Senior 
Al  Skinner  falls  into  the  same  category. 
While  Erving  grew  four  inches  before  he 
left  UMass,  Skinner  has  only  grown  one. 

The  UMass  philosophy,  according  to 
Wilson,  is  "Let's  get  a  good  player.  If  he 
grows,  it's  a  plus." 

Needless  to  say,  Julius  was  such  a  plus. 
Wilson,  however,  thinks  Skinner  "may  be 
the  finest  small  forward  I've  ever  seen.  Take 
Julius  at  that  size  and  Al  at  that  size,  and 
there's  no  comparison." 

But  Skinner  will  be  leaving  and  to  fill 
the  small  forward  slot  Wilson  is  looking 
for  "an  exceptional  athlete"  who  has  prob- 
ably played  all  the  positions  as  he  grew  up. 
For  the  Minutemen,  he  will  have  to  do 
what  a  center  does  and  what  a  guard  does, 
but  better.  "He  has  to  be  almost  convinced 
that  he's  the  'do  it  all'  guy,"  says  Wilson. 

The  number  one  guard,  who,  in  the 
UMass  system,  acts  as  the  quarterback  of 
the  team,  is  also  a  key  post,  but  Wilson 
usually  doesn't  have  trouble  recognizing  a 
potential  number  one.  This  year,  however, 
UMass  is  looking  for  a  big  guard — (>'i,  6*3 
— and  men  of  that  size  are  usually  playing 
center  on  their  high  school  teams.  "We 
have  to  speculate  about  whether  they'll 
make  a  good  number  one"  Wilson  says. 

The  coaches  are  less  demanding  of  the 
Big  Kid.  They  look  for  things  you  can't 
teach  ("Is  he  a  plodder  or  a  runner?")  and 
an  attitude  that  will  be  conducive  to  inten- 
sive training. 

"If  you're  6'8  and  you  need  a  lot  of  work 
and  you  don't  like  to  work,  you  might  as 
well  be  5'io,"  says  Wilson. 

If  the  coaches  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  player  of  sufficient  size,  they  will  will- 
ingly invest  several  years  in  his  training. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  one  through  five 
system  by  which  they  rate  potential  recruits. 
A  "five"  will  be  able  to  play  as  a  fresh- 
man, a  "four"  will  "make  a  contribution" 
his  sophomore  year,  a  "three"  may  be 
ready  by  the  time  he's  a  junior,  and  so  on. 

This  system  is  applied  to  a  mind-bog- 


gling number  of  prospects.  Of  the  700-1,000 
high  school  seniors  identified  through  Lea- 
man's  "contact  system,"  visits  to  basketball 
camps  in  the  summer,  and  perusal  of  news- 
papers, more  than  50  per  cent  are  usually 
quickly  eliminated — they  don't  qualify  aca- 
demically, they  aren't  really  interested  in 
UMass,  or  they  aren't  very  good  players 
after  all. 

Finally,  by  November,  about  200  high 
school  seniors  are  identified  as  having  good 
potential,  and  the  real  work  of  visits  and 
evaluations  begins.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion the  following  fall  must  be  into  UMass 
by  February  1,  but  the  players  don't  decide 
whether  they  will  actually  come  until  April. 
In  the  interim,  the  UMass  coaches  have  to 
decide  who  will  be  recommended  for  a 
scholarship.  It's  like  playing  poker,  and  for 
high  stakes. 

"If  you  wait,  you  lose  the  back-up  guys," 
explains  Wilson. 

Although  UMass  may  have  to  hedge  its 
bets  in  April,  in  February  there  is  no  room 
for  a  modest  approach.  The  day  before 
Wilson  visited  Malverne,  he  contacted  "the 
best  basketball  player  in  the  city. 

"We  may  be  dreaming  a  httle  but  at 
least  we  talked  to  him.  You  have  to  dream." 

KSG 
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Scoreboard  & 
Schedule 


The  tally,  to  date 

Men's  Varsity,  as  of  Feb.  12:  in  basketball, 
UMass  lost  only  four  games,  a  squeaker  to  PC 
(77-76),  an  overtime  game  to  UConn  (79-76), 
an  overtime  game  to  BC  (78-74),  and  a  fourth 
to  Syracuse  (76-60);  they  beat  Harvard  (74-65), 
St.  Anselm's  (87-47),  URI  (73-59),  UConn  (79- 
72),  Holy  Cross  (75-70),  lona  (99-58),  BU  (82- 
68),  Vermont  (92-64),  Maine  (73-51),  North- 
eastern (71-64),  UNH  (72-53),  Niagara  (76-64), 
and  BU  (77-60).  UMass  won  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Tournament  by  beating  St.  Peter's  (84-61)  and 
DePaul  (55-52).  In  hockey,  the  Minutemen 
beat  Williams  (5-1),  Norwich  (6-3),  Middlebury 
(3-0),  Merrimack  (2-1),  St.  Anselm's  (7-2), 
Hamilton  (10-2),  Boston  State  (6-5),  and 
UConn  (7-1);  they  lost  to  Salem  State  (11-7), 
Merrimack  (5-1),  Merrimack  (7-0),  PC  (7-3), 
Boston  State  (5-3),  Colgate  (11-3),  BU  (15-1), 
Vermont  (4-2),  and  Yale  (6-1).  The  indoor 
track  team  beat  Maine  (66-52)  and  UNH 
(65-16),  scoring  in  the  UConn  meet. 

Women's  Varsity,  as  of  February  12:  in  swim- 
ming, UMass  lost  to  UConn  (65-64),  beat 
Wellesley  (82-40),  and  lost  to  Vermont  (62-60); 
in  a  tri-meet,  the  swimmers  came  in  second  to 
Mt.  Holyoke,  but  defeated  Smith  (111-55-50). 
The  gymnastics  team  beat  Westchester  State 
(97.70-82.75),  the  Mass  All-Stars  (106.5-99.85), 
Tdwson  State  (96.50-88.75),  and  came  in  first 
in  a  tri-meet,  beating  Keene  State  and  Vermont 
(80.50-53.25-50.85).  In  basketball,  UMass  beat 
UConn  (68-27),  Northeastern  (45-37),  and  Cen- 
tral Conn  (51-41),  and  lost  only  to  Keene 
State  (36-33). 


Men's  Varsity 

WRESTLING:  Feb.  16,  Wilkes;  Feb.  ig,  WPI; 
Feb.  23,  Dartmouth;  Mar.  1  &  2,  NEUWA  at 
Dartmouth. 

HOCKEY:  Feb.  16,  Bowdoin;  Feb.  20,  New 


Hampshire;  Feb.  23,  at  AIC;  Feb.  27,  North- 
eastern. 

GYMNASTICS:  Feb.  16,  Navy;  Feb.  20,  at 
Springfield;  Mar.  2,  at  Cornell;  Mar.  7-9,  EIGL 
Championship  at  Cornell. 

INDOOR  TRACK:  Feb.  16,  YanCon  Cham- 
pionship at  Vermont;  Feb.  23,  New  Englands 
at  Connecticut. 

SKIING:  Feb.  23,  Northeastern  Slalom  and 
Feb.  24,  B.C.G.S.  at  Prospect  Hill;  Mar.  8,  NEISC 
Championship  G.S.,  Mar.  9,  Eastern  College 
Slalom,  and  Mar.  10,  Championship  G.S.,  Mt. 
Cranmore. 

BASKETBALL:  Feb.  14,  Springfield;  Feb.  16, 
Rhode  Island;  Feb.  ig,  Vermont;  Feb.  23, 
Maine;  Feb.  27,  at  Fordham;  Mar.  6,  at  New 
Hampshire. 

BASEBALL:  Apr.  7,  Boston  College;  Apr.  9,  at 
AIC;  Apr.  15,  doubleheader  at  Northeastern; 
Apr.  17,  Springfield;  Apr.  19,  New  Hampshire; 
Apr.  20,  at  New  Hampshire;  Apr.  21,  at  Holy 
Cross;  Apr.  23,  Dartmouth  doubleheader;  Apr. 
26  and  27,  at  Maine;  May  1,  at  Springfield. 

GOLF:  Apr.  11,  Yale;  Apr.  12,  Vermont/ 
Springfield;  Apr.  16,  at  New  Hampshire;  Apr. 
18,  Holy  Cross/Boston  College;  Apr.  23,  AIC/ 
Connecticut  at  AIC;  Apr.  24,  Amherst/ WPI  at 
WPI;  Apr.  26,  Yankee  Conference  Champion- 
ships; Apr.  30,  at  Rhode  Island. 

LACROSSE:  Mar.  30,  at  Hofstra;  Apr.  4,  at 
Connecticut;  Apr.  6,  Cortland;  Apr.  lo,  at 
Wesleyan;  Apr.  17,  Harvard;  Apr.  20,  at  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson;  Apr.  25,  Holy  Cross;  Apr.  27, 
at  Williams;  Apr.  29,  at  Amherst. 

TENNIS:  Apr.  8,  at  Tufts;  Apr.  11,  Rhode 
Island;  Apr.  13,  Vermont;  Apr.  16,  at  SUNY- 
Albany;  Apr.  17,  New  Hampshire;  Apr.  18,  at 
MIT;  Apr.  19,  at  AIC;  Apr.  22,  at  Boston  Col- 
lege; Apr.  26  &  27,  Yankee  Conference  Cham- 
pionships at  URI;  May  1,  Springfield. 

SPRING  TRACK:  Apr.  3,  at  Boston  College; 
Apr.  6,  Boston  U. /Northeastern;  Apr.  10,  Holy 
Cross/Brown;  Apr.  13,  Springfield/Central 
Connecticut  at  Springfield;  Apr.  17,  New 
Hampshire;  Apr.  ig  &  20,  Boston  College  Re- 
lays at  BC;  Apr.  23,  at  Dartmouth;  Apr.  26  & 
27,  Pennsylvania  Relays  at  Penn. 


Women's  Varsity 


BASKETBALL:  Feb.  28,  Plymouth  State;  Mar. 
2,  at  Southern  Connecticut;  Mar.  5,  Smith  , 

College. 

SWIMMING :  Mar.  1  &  2,  EAIAW  Regionals 
at  Springfield  College. 

SKIING:  Mar.  2  &  3,  Mittersill;  Mar.  g  &  10, 
Pleasant  Mountain. 

GYMNASTICS:  Mar.  2,  Southern  Connecticut; 
Mar.  9,  at  Clarion  State;  Mar.  15  &  16,  EAIAW 
Regionals  at  UMass. 

SOFTBALL:  Apr.  18,  Bridgewater  State;  Apr. 
22,  Springfield;  Apr.  25,  at  Southern  Connecti- 
cut; Apr.  30,  at  Worcester  State;  May  2,  at 
Westfield  State;  May  4,  at  Keene  State;  May  6, 
Smith  College;  May  g,  at  Springfield. 
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The  Classes  Report 


The  following  information  was  received  before 
January  y,  igj4.  Information  for  "The  Classes 
Report"  should  he  sent  to  Katie  S.  Gillmor 
in  Munson  Hall. 

1907 

Fred  C.  Peters  donned  his  World  War  I  uni- 
form to  participate  in  last  November's  Vet- 
erans Day  ceremonies  in  Ardmore,  Pa. 

The  Twenties 

George  L.  Slate  '21  was  awarded  the  Thomas 
Roland  medal  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  the  society's  annual  meeting 
in  May  1973. 

Dr.  Otto  Degener  'zz  and  his  wife,  Isa  Han- 
sen Degener,  have  between  them  published 
over  a  hundred  articles,  many  on  the  flora  of 
the  South  Pacific.  Mr.  Degener's  extensive 
writing  on  Hawaii  "tended  to  discourage  ill- 
advised  proposals,  .  .  .  such  as  spraying  by 
plane  the  entire  Island  of  Kauai  to  annihilate 
insects  100%,  and  to  liberate  deer  and  other 
exotic  destroyers  of  endemic  vegetation  and 
the  animals  depending  upon  it." 

Lew  Keith  '25  has  written  in  the  following 
news  of  his  classmates: 

"Charles  F.  Ross,  who  retired  in  1967,  did 
considerable  traveling  in  western  Europe  be- 
fore coming  home  and  covering  much  of  the 
good  old  USA.  He  now  makes  his  home  with 
his  wife  in  Contoocook,  N.H. 

"Arthur  L.  Waterhury  finally  decided  to  re- 
tire after  a  life  spent  in  country  club  manage- 
ment and  is  kept  busy  getting  around  over 
much  of  the  country  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
various  members  of  his  family.  He  has  finally 
settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  enjoys  ten- 
nis, swimming  and  golf  in  the  mild  climate 
there. 

"Dudley  Sprague  is  now  a  confirmed  Arizo- 
nian.  He  and  his  wife  are  helping  guard  the 
London  Bridge  in  Havasu  City  and  are  enjoy- 
ing being  away  from  the  inhospitable  New 
England  winter  weather. 

"Leighton  Cleaves  and  his  wife  are  on  an 
extended  land-cruise  all  over  this  immense  and 


intensely  interesting  country  of  ours.  They 
will  end  up  their  months-long  tour  in  Florida 
this  winter  before  returning  to  their  perma- 
nent home  in  Glastonbury,  Conn." 

The  Forties 

Talcott  W.  Edminster  '42,  administrator  of  the 
USDA  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  serving  as  treasurer  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Institute  for  one  year. 

Edwin  M.  Podolak  'ny  has  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association. 
He  resides  and  practices  law  in  Hadley. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Army  '48,  vice-president  and 
head  of  research  and  development  for  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  for  a  one-year  term. 

I9SS 

Arnold  E.  Grade,  recently  promoted  to  profes- 
sor of  English  at  SUNY  at  Brockport,  is  cur- 
rently using  a  sabbatical  leave  to  complete 
editorial  work  on  a  third  and  final  volume  on 
Robert  Frost,  A  Sense  of  Place:  The  Frosts  in 
England.  New  Hampshire's  Child  and  Family 
Letters  of  Robert  and  Elinor  Frost  were  pre- 
viously published  by  the  State  University  of 
New  York  Press. 

Donald  W.  Halloran,  a  conservation  author 
and  lecturer  and  University  of  Wisconsin  zool- 
ogy instructor,  is  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Botswana,  Africa. 

Roger  T.  Livas  has  been  elected  an  assistant 
secretary  of  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group. 

Donald  D.  Reed  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising manager  for  Statitrol  Corp.  in  Lake- 
wood,  Colo.,  a  Denver  suburb,  where  he  lives 
with  his  wife  Eleanor  and  their  daughter 
Jennifer. 

Edward  M.  Swartz,  a  member  of  the  Bar  in 
Massachusetts  and  Washington,  D.C.  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Law  Quar- 
terly, addressed  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials  in  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Swartz  is  the  author  of  Toys  That 
Don't  Care,  a  book  on  toy  safety,  and  has 
written  and  lectured  extensively  on  product 
liability  and  accident  prevention. 

1956 

William  H.  Finley,  "following  17  years  exile 
from  Massachusetts,"  has  joined  Imlac  Corp., 
Needham,  Mass.,  as  a  field  sales  manager.  He 


resides  with  his  wife  Marge  and  their  recently 
adopted  daughter,  Rebecca  Kim,  in  Medfield, 
Mass.  Rebecca  was  born  June  7, 1971  in  Seoul, 
Republic  of  Korea. 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Larson,  associate  professor  of 
wildlife  biology  at  the  University,  was  the  key- 
note speaker  at  a  January  conference  on  Wet- 
land Delineation  held  at  the  Institute  of  Water 
Resources  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
For  the  past  four  years  Joe  has  been  leading  a 
team  of  UMass  scientists  studying  the  values 
of  freshwater  wetlands,  a  project  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research. 

1957 

Kenneth  B.  M.  Crooks,  Jr.  is  deputy  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League's  southern  re- 
gional office  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Francis  M.  Dowd  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Raytheon  Co.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
He  continues  to  serve  as  general  manager  of 
the  company's  semiconductor  division  at  Moun- 
tain View,  Calif. 

William  M.  Fitzgerald  is  with  the  Spring- 
field firm  of  Allen,  Cohen  and  Fitzgerald. 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Hedlund  has  been  appointed 
staff  research  scientist  by  Amoco  Production 
Co.'s  Research  Center  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  three  sons  in  Tulsa,  "Amer- 
ica's Most  Beautiful  City,"  according  to  Dick. 

Donald  R.  Mayo  has  been  employed  by 
American  Airlines,  Boston,  Mass.  as  a  pilot 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Prior  to  this  Mr. 
Mayo  spent  nine  years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
He  resides  with  his  wife  Julie  and  their  three 
sons — Craig,  10;  Douglas,  2;  and  Erik,  9  weeks 
— in  Amherst,  N.H. 

1958 

Art  Andrews  is  a  stockbroker  associated  with 
DuPont  and  Walston,  Inc.,  in  their  Springfield, 
Mass.  office. 

Henry  B.  Hall  has  been  named  marketing 
manager  of  industrial  hose  products  for  the 
Boston  industrial  products  division  of  Ameri- 
can Biltrite,  Inc. 

Arthur  J.  Mahoney  is  an  administrative  as- 
sociate with  the  Slocum  Dickson  Medical 
Group  in  Utica,  N.Y. 

Ronald  E.  Matheson  opened  a  new  law  office 
in  Essex,  Mass.,  last  May.  He  resides  in  Pea- 
body. 

William  M.  Russell,  manager  of  finishing  in 
the  research  division  of  the  Chicopee  (Mass.) 
Manufacturing  Co.,  has  received  the  Philip  B. 
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Phonothons  a  success 


This  year's  alumni  fund-raising  drive  got  off 
to  a  smashing  start  with  phonothons  in  Am- 
herst and  Springfield  which  netted  pledges 
equivalent  to  one  fourth  of  the  total  funds 
raised  last  year. 

Over  one  hundred  volunteers  from  the 
Springfield  area  helped  in  the  fall's  first 
phonothon,  held  from  October  29  to  November 
15.  Frank  Sottile  '52  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Springfield  fund  drive,  assisted  by  Fran  Dris- 
coll  '57,  Stan  Chiz  '50,  Ed  Struzziero  '50, 
Carroll  Robbins  '48,  and  Mike  Cyran  '69. 
Together  with  other  volunteers,  they  called 
over  1,500  alunmi  and  received  pledges  total- 
ling $19,851.50  from  half  of  them.  Fifty-five 
Second  Century  Club  members  were  also 
enrolled. 

Running  at  about  the  same  time,  from  No- 
vember 5-15,  the  Amherst  phonothon  was 
nearly  as  successful.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
volunteers  wore  their  fingers  off  on  the  30 
phones  installed  for  the  occasion  in  the  Me- 
morial Hall  auditorium.  The  chairman  was 
Prof.  George  Richason,  Jr.  '37,  associate  head 
of  the  chemistry  department.  Profs.  Thomas 
Fox  '49,  and  William  Mellen  '49,  and  Cindy 
Olken  '70  helped  organize  the  volunteers,  who 
reached  approximately  1,500  alumni,  received 
pledges  amounting  to  $15,551,  and  added 
56  members  to  the  Second  Century  Club. 

Between  the  two  phonothons,  the  University 
raised  $35,532.50,  or  about  one  quarter  of  last 
year's  total  of  $143,000,  and  added  more  than 
100  new  members  to  the  Second  Century  Club. 

James  DeW.  Perry,  special  assistant  to  the 
chancellor  for  alumni  relations,  notes  that,  as 
with  Boston,  the  Amherst  and  Springfield 
phonothons  tripled  the  amount  previously 
given  in  those  areas  through  mail  campaigns. 

"This  demonstrates  a  real  alumni  desire  to 
work  for  the  University  and  support  it  finan- 
cially," he  added. 

But  there's  much  more  yet  to  come.  This 
spring,  there  will  be  phonothons  in  Boston, 
Washington,  and  Hartford,  as  well  as  a  stu- 
dent phonothon,  which  has  been  described  as 
a  "Gargantuan  experiment." 

First  off  the  line,  but  just  barely,  will  be  the 
Hartford  phonothon,  which  will  run  from 


March  11-19.  Chairman  will  be  Bob  Dallmeyer 
'59,  assisted  by  Sid  Vaughan  '30,  Margaret 
"Peg"  Ohlwiler  Vaughan  '32,  Jean  Everett  '52, 
Mark  Nelson  '60  and  Jim  Wilkey,  Jr.  '67.  The 
Hartford  volunteers  will  try  to  contact  1,500 
fellow  graduates  living  in  that  area. 

On  March  12  and  13,  80  volunteers  from  the 
Washington  area  will  start  dialing  from 
Marvin  University  Center  at  George  Washing- 
ton University.  (The  George  Washington 
alumni  will  be  using  UMass'  Boston  phonothon 
facilities  at  the  Suburban  Experiment  Station 
in  Waltham  in  return  for  this  favor.)  Chairman 
will  be  John  Kominski  '59;  assisting  ^vill  be 
Barbara  Mahoney  Fouhy  '56  and  Joe  Crocetta 
'60. 

From  March  19  to  April  30,  the  Boston 


Roland  Cloutier  '65  and  Ann  DiGiano  '65  call 
their  classmates  in  Western  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  second  phonothon  of  the  year. 

phonothon  will  be  going  on  from  the  Suburban 
Experiment  Station  in  Waltham.  Chairman  will 
be  Tom  Campbell  '60.  Bill  Mahoney  '57,  Bill 
Lyons  '55  and  Judy  Gill  '72  will  be  working 
with  him.  The  Boston  alumni  hope  to  get  in 
touch  with  about  15,000  of  their  fellow  gradu- 
ates. 

Finally,  in  April,  comes  the  "Gargantuan 
experiment."  Still  on  the  drawing  boards,  the 
student  phonothon  will  hopefully  bring  about 
500  student  volunteers  to  Memorial  Hall  for  a 
monumental  attempt  to  reach  all  the  remaining 
alumni  throughout  the  country.  Bobbi  Laporte 
'74  of  the  alumni  office  will  be  chairwoman  of 
the  event. 


1958,  continued 

Hoffman  Research  Scientist  Award  from  John- 
son and  Johnson.  He  was  honored  for  his  "sig- 
nificant accomplishments  in  the  development 
of  new  and  novel  underlinings  for  Chicopee's 
general  line  division." 

Joanne  Lissack  Schwartz  received  her  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Xavier  University  in  June 
1973  and  is  now  a  learning  disabilities  teacher 
in  Wyoming,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati 
where  she  resides  with  her  husband  and  four 
children. 

S.  Alan  "Sandy"  Slade  has  been  named  sen- 
ior systems  consultant  in  the  new  business 
division  of  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Springfield.  Mr.  Slade  is  president  of 
the  Pioneer  Valley  Alunmi  Club  of  UMass  and 
vice-president  of  Temple  Beth  El  brotherhood. 
He  and  his  wife  live  in  Longmeadow  with  their 
two  children. 

1959 

Earle  S.  Lilly  has  recently  been  made  a  full 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Campbell  and  Lilly 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife 
Linda  and  their  son  Gregory.  He  has  formed 
a  business  partnership,  known  as  D  and  L 
Enterprises,  with  Donald  LaVerdiere  '61.  The 
company  is  based  in  Amherst,  Mass. 

John  M.  Naughton,  a  chartered  life  under- 
writer with  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  group  office 
of  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
has  received  the  company's  Group  Man  of 
the  Year  award  for  outstanding  professional 
achievement. 

Lawrence  H.  Sokop  has  been  named  asso- 
ciate director  of  information  services  in  the 
individual  systems  department  of  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Barrie  G.  Sullivan  III  has  joined  the  Denver, 
Colo.,  law  firm  of  Myrick  &  Newton. 

1960 

Michael  ].  Whiteman  is  with  the  law  firm  of 
Levy,  Winer  and  Hodos.  He  had  been  with 
Internal  Revenue  as  a  field  representative  since 
1963,  spending  two  years  in  Charleston,  W.Va., 
and  eight  years  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  the  last 
three  as  manager  of  the  IRS'  Greenfield  office. 
A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Boston  Bar 
Associations,  he  is  presently  attending  Boston 
University  Law  School  in  the  Master  of  Taxa- 
tion program.  He  resides  with  his  wife  Ella 
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Mae  and  their  four  sons-Michael,  Daniel,  David 
and  Peter — in  Northfleld,  Mass. 

Harold  C.  Wilson,  Jr.,  a  teacher  in  the  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  public  schools  and  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  English  explorer,  Capt. 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  has  written  a  book, 
Those  Pearly  Isles,  in  response  to  his  students' 
asking  why  he  wasn't  doing  anything  about 
the  environmental  pollution  problem.  The  book 
is  published  by  Kendall  Printing,  Inc.,  Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 

1961 

John  and  Barbara  Harvey  Corr  and  their  three 
children — Diane,  ii;  Jeffrey,  8;  and  Pamela,  5 
— have  moved  to  Lanham,  Md.  John  has  re- 
cently joined  the  office  of  the  Inspector  General 
in  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Justice  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Ma/.  Richard  J.  Crybko,  USAF,  is  a  com- 
munications-electronics officer  serving  at 
Barksdale  AFB,  La. 

Donald  LaVerdiere  is  joint  owner  of  an  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  business  enterprise  known  as  D 
and  L  Enterprises.  His  partner  is  Earle  S. 
Lilly  'sg. 

Lawrence  L  Tripp  received  a  Ph.D.  in  sec- 
ondary education  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University  last  December. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Wilgoren  is  principal  of 
Plymouth  (N.H.)  Area  High  School. 

1962 

Elizabeth  Scally  Forsyth  is  on  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  from  her  fifth  grade  teaching  posi- 
tion at  the  Lancaster,  Mass.,  public  schools 
and  is  spending  the  year  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif., 
while  her  Green  Beret  husband  Glenn  studies 
the  Korean  language  at  the  Defense  Language 
Institute. 

1963 

Walter  M.  Crotty  has  been  appointed  retail 
marketing  manager,  southeastern  region,  for 
the  architectural  and  home  building  products 
division  of  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 
Mr.  Crotty  is  located  in  the  company's  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  office. 

Lester  Neale  is  owner  and  president  of  Neale 
and  Associates,  a  biomedical  consulting  firm 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Neale  completed  his  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Georgia  State  University  in 
1969. 

Gordon  N.  Oakes,  Jr.  has  been  elected  senior 


vice-president  of  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  resides  in  South  Deerfield. 

David  A.  Trufant  earned  an  M.A.  in  art 
from  Chico  State  University  in  1971  and  an 
M.F.A.  from  UMass  in  1973.  He  is  currently  a 
visiting  assistant  professor  in  art  at  Lawrence 
University,  Appleton,  Wise.  He  and  his  wife 
Ellen  have  a  daughter,  Rebecca,  age  2. 

1964 

Sue  Barden  Bonner  lives  in  Westford,  Mass., 
with  her  husband  Bruce  '6$C  and  their  two 
children;  Beth,  4,  and  Brett,  4  months. 

David  J.  Garber  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  regional  controller  of  Lincoln 
Property  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  resides  in 
West  Los  Angeles. 

Judith  Rosenthal  Garber  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Hawthorne,  Calif.,  school  district.  She  lives 
in  West  Los  Angeles  with  her  husband  Marty 
'64. 

1965 

Annette  Sciorpino  Bennington,  her  husband 
Gary,  and  their  two  children — Todd,  4,  and 
Stacie,  2 — have  moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
because  of  a  job  promotion  for  Gary. 

Roy  7.  Blitzer  and  his  wife  Carol  have  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  from  a  14-month  trip  around 
the  world.  Roy  is  now  working  at  a  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  travel  agency. 

Bruce  B.  Bonner,  Jr.,  'G  is  a  project  engi- 
neer at  Harris  Environmental  Systems,  Inc., 
Winchester,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Sue  Barden  '64,  reside  in  Westford,  Mass., 
with  their  two  children. 

Charles  W.  Dolan  and  Robert  F.  Mast  re- 
ceived the  T.  Y.  Lin  Award  from  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  last  October  for  their 
paper  "Walt  Disney  World  Monorail  Designed 
for  Smooth  Riding."  Mr.  Dolan,  a  design  engi- 
neer for  ABAM  Engineers,  was  named  project 
engineer  for  the  Walt  Disney  World  Mono- 
rail in  1969. 

Charles  Denton  Fernald  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  from  Indiana  University  in  1970  and 
is  currently  assistant  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte. He  and  his  wife  Sue  have  a  two-year-old 
daughter,  Beth. 

William  R.  Garrity  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  landscape  architecture  from  UMass  in 
May  and  is  now  the  landscape  planner  for  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Office  of  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Development.  He  resides  in  Amherst 


with  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Knight  '66,  and 
their  son  Scott,  age  4V2. 

1966 

David  Converse  and  his  wife,  the  former  Anne 
Voehringer  '6y,  are  working  on  master's  de- 
grees in  counseling  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  David  is  one  of  two  heads  of  resi- 
dence in  Stoke  Dormitory,  which  is  the  largest 
coed  dorm  on  campus,  housing  640  students. 

Mary  Knight  Garrity  lives  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  and  is  employed  in  the  Learning  Dis- 
abilities Program  of  the  Amherst  school  de- 
partment. She  and  her  husband,  William  '6j, 
have  a  son,  Scott. 

Richard  E.  Leonard  has  been  named  assistant 
manager  of  sales  for  the  midwest  division  of 
the  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Harvey,  111.  Prior  to 
this  most  recent  appointment,  he  was  a  sales 
engineer  at  Wyman-Gordon's  Detroit  office.  He 
resides  with  his  wife  Lois  and  their  two  chil- 
dren in  Homewood,  111. 

Howard  A.  Scott  is  the  founder  of  American 
Scott  Business  Center,  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass.  The 
company  is  celebrating  its  fifth  anniversary. 

1967 

Anne  Voehringer  Converse  '6y  and  her  hus- 
band David  '66  are  working  on  master's  de- 
grees in  counseling  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  Anne  publishes  a  newsletter  she 
founded  for  the  graduate  students  in  the  pro- 
gram and  last  semester  she  taught  two  sections 
of  educational  psychology. 

Marc  D.  Glasser,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Morehead  (Ky.)  State  University,  re- 
cently completed  work  on  his  doctorate  at  In- 
diana University  in  Bloomington. 

William  L.  Gunlicks  'G  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago.  He  is  head  of 
the  bank's  New  York  City  representative  office. 

Kenneth  Kaiser  is  a  social  studies  teacher 
at  West  Springfield  (Mass.)  Junior  High  School. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Joan  Samuels  '69, 
live  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  with  their  daugh- 
ter Cheryl. 

Alice  Wade  Tyree  Kinnard  is  an  instructor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
Burlington. 

Robert  W.  Lyford  is  project  manager  for 
Roy  Jorgensen  Associates  in  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  providing  planning  as- 
sistance to  the  New  Brunswick  Department  of 
Highways. 
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Albert  R.  Mucciarone  is  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  and  his  wife  live 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capt.  Fredrick  N.  Sadow  has  completed  his 
master's  degree  in  systems  management  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California's  extension 
campus  at  Tyndall  AFB,  Fla.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Suzanne  Boivin  '66. 

1968 

Elizabeth  Lipski  Andrews  is  currently  em- 
ployed by  MGM  Galleries,  Springfield,  Mass., 
importers  of  antiques  and  art. 

Kenneth  B.  Hughes,  who  received  a  master's 
degree  in  community  planning  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  in  1970,  is  senior 
planner  with  the  Montgomery  County  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Albert  M.  Klein,  who  received  his  master's 
degree  in  computer  science  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  in  January  1973,  is  em- 
ployed by  Hamilton  Standard  of  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Bar- 
bara Block  '67,  and  their  one-year-old  daughter 
Elissa  Beth,  live  in  East  Granby,  Conn. 

'Walter  S.  Kordek  received  a  master's  degree 
in  wildlife  management  from  Pennsylvania 
State  College  last  December. 

Nancy  Nazarian  'C  is  living  on  a  mountain 
in  Willits,  Calif.,  in  an  experimental  dwelling 
she  built  herself  called  a  POD.  Nancy  writes, 
"Back  to  Earth  living — no  electricity,  plumbing, 
phone  or  utilities.  Great!" 

Larrilee  Capps  Pantaleo  received  a  master's 
degree  in  August  1973  from  SUNY  at  Stony 
Brook  after  spending  five  weeks  at  Oxford 
University  studying  open  education  in  Eng- 
land. She  is  presently  a  third  grade  teacher  in 
Southampton,  N.Y. 

Anil  Torgalkar  'C,  a  research  scientist  at  the 
Johnson  and  Johnson  Research  Center,  North 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  has  received  the  Philip  B. 
Hoffman  Research  Scientist  award  from  John- 
son and  Johnson  for  "measurement  of  the 
rheological  properties  of  composite  materials." 

David  A.  Wampler  is  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment analyst  in  the  real  estate  investment 
division  of  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Springfield.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Northampton  with  their  daughter. 

1969 

Benjamin  P.  Barclay  is  general  manager  of 
American  Scott  Business  Center,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass.  The  center  is  celebrating  its  fifth  an- 
niversary. 


Michael  S.  Biela  is  working  for  Touche  Ross 
and  Company  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  also 
teaching  accounting  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

James  E.  Fredette  has  completed  four  years 
as  a  management  engineering  officer  at  Home- 
stead AFB,  Fla.,  and  has  accepted  a  position 
with  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  He 
earned  an  M.B.A.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Utah  in  June  1973. 

Robert  L,  Corey  is  working  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  lives 
in  Granby,  Mass. 

Capt.  Durrell  H.  Johnson,  USAF,  is  a  com- 
munications-electronics officer  at  Andrews 
AFB,  Md. 

Joan  Samuels  Kaiser  taught  elementary 
school  in  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  prior  to  the 
birth  of  her  daughter  Cheryl  last  September. 
She  lives  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  with  her  hus- 
band Kenneth  '6y. 

Glenn  J.  Lewis  is  a  medical  sales  representa- 
tive for  Eaton  Laboratories,  a  division  of  Mor- 
ton-Norwich Products,  Inc.,  and  is  headquar- 
tered in  Boston.  His  wife  is  the  former  Susan 
D.  Levison  '67. 

Vera  Parry  is  a  veterans'  counselor  at  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Technical  Community  College. 

Linda  MacCutcheon  Plunkeit  lives  in  Mel- 
rose, Mass.  with  her  husband  Daniel  '71. 

Thomas  Roule  is  house  engineer  for  Kodak 
in  its  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  plant  and  resides  in 
Santa  Clara. 

Paula  H.  Sable  is  a  reading  instruction  spe- 
cialist at  the  Berlin  American  High  School  in 
West  Berlin,  Germany. 

Edward  W.  Scoppettuolo,  Jr.  received  his 
D.D.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  June  1973.  He  is  a  dental  intern  at  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

VJayne  M.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Governor's  Council 
from  the  7th  District,  one  of  eight  councillors 
elected  to  perform  such  duties  as:  confirmation 
of  judges  and  quasi-legal  appointments,  com- 
mutation of  sentences,  pardon  of  criminal  rec- 
ords, approval  of  land-taking,  and  approval 
of  all  warrants  on  the  state  treasury. 

Daniel  H.  Tremblay  is  a  fisheries  biologist/ 
fishery  products  inspector  for  Gorton  Seafood 
Corp.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

1970 

Dr.  Anthony  E.  Allegrezza  'C  has  joined  the 
materials  research  and  consulting  firm  of  FRL, 
an  Albany  International  company,  as  a  senior 


research  associate  working  on  the  develop- 
ment of  hollow-fiber  filter  systems  for  indus- 
trial water-pollution  control  and  water  de- 
salination processes.  Dr.  Allegrezza  was  for- 
merly at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  postdoctoral  work  on  the 
nature  of  block  copolymers.  He  is  a  member 
of  VITA,  Volunteers  in  Technical  Assistance, 
and  has  authored  a  number  of  papers. 

i/Lt.  Clifden  A.  Banner,  USAF,  is  a  B-52 
pilot  stationed  at  Griffiss  AFB,  N.Y.  He  lives 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Linda  Laine  '6g,  in 
Rome,  N.Y. 

John  S.  Bosco  works  for  Fermon  Leather  Co., 
Amesbury,  Mass. 

Laurie  Kenneth  Burnaby,  who  married  Ann 
Louise  McAllister  'yo  on  August  3,  1973,  is  at- 
tending Bentley  College  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Alan  E.  Cauthier  has  received  a  General 
Electric  Plastics  Department  Award  for  his 
"efforts  in  the  foreign  accounting  operations 
area  and  in  the  field  of  international  finance." 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Kathleen  Mary 
Gwiazda  '72. 

David  7.  Hall  'C  is  serving  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  earth  science  department  and  teach- 
ing geology  at  Adrian  (Mich.)  College.  He 
lives  there  with  his  wife  Nancy  and  their  three 
children:  Cynthia,  Thomas,  and  Robert. 

John  F.  Niles  is  associated  with  the  law  firm 
of  Robinson,  Lewis  and  Bell  of  Plattsburgh, 
N.Y.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Teresa  K. 
Larkin  'yo. 

Joyce  Ananian  Parchesky  is  a  guidance  coun- 
selor at  Wilson  Junior  High  School,  Natick, 
Mass.,  and  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  in  coun- 
seling psychology  at  Boston  College. 

Lee  M.  Phillips,  business  manager  of  the 
Holyoke  office  of  New  England  Telephone 
since  1970,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Green- 
field office.  He  and  his  wife  Margaret  plan  to 
reside  in  Greenfield. 

Richard  A.  Ryan  is  a  planner  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development,  Boulder, 
Colo.  He  was  formerly  an  associate  planner 
with  the  planning  department  of  Arvada,  Colo. 

i/Lt.  Russell  E.  Snow,  Jr.,  USAF,  is  a  C-141. 
Starlifter  pilot  at  McCord  AFB,  Wash.  He  is 
with  the  8th  Military  Airlift  Squadron,  which 
was  cited  for  outstanding  resupply  support 
during  1973. 

Barbara  L.  Sparks  is  studying  for  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Wharton  School.  She 
had  previously  been  employed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
in  Philadelphia. 
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Paul  ].  Stonely  has  been  appointed  area  coor- 
inator,  office  of  residence  halls,  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Vermont  in  Burlington. 

971 

'.arole  E.  Collins,  who  received  her  M.Ed,  in 
uman  potential  from  UMass  in  September 
973,  is  presently  employed  as  an  administra- 
ve  assistant  in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
)rchard  Hill  Residential  College,  UMass. 

Bernard  F.  Faucher  is  a  student  at  the  Thun- 
erbird  Graduate  School  of  International  Man- 
gement,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Alan  M.  Halpern  is  a  substitute  teacher  for 
le  Haverhill  and  Andover,  Mass.,  school  sys- 
;ms.  He  is  also  studying  for  his  M.Ed,  at 
ovvell  State. 

William  R.  Hendrickson  earned  his  M.B.A. 
rom  Suffolk  University  in  1975  and  has  been 
ppointed  an  assessor  for  the  Town  of  Prov- 
icetown,  Mass. 

David  A.  Katz  is  a  buyer  of  men's  clothing 
Dr  Cenon  Sales,  Beverly,  Mass.  He  plans  a 
jne  wedding  to  Marjorie  Bronstein. 

Jason  McAuliffe  recently  participated  in 
pringfield's  Stage  West  production  of  "An- 
rocles  and  the  Lion"  and  has  participated  in 

teacher  training  pilot  program  at  the  Lincoln 
!enter  to  show  the  use  of  arts  in  developing 
uman  potential.  Jay  has  written  music  for  a 
now  he  hopes  to  see  Off  Broadway  soon, 
tudied  mime  with  Marcel  Marceau's  teacher 
1  Paris,  and  acted  in  several  other  productions 
1  France  and  the  United  States. 

Joan  A.  McCourt  holds  a  graduate  teaching 
ssistantship  in  the  School  of  Business  at 
imerican  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  is  completing  requirements  for  an  M.B.A. 
egree  in  management  and  organizational  be- 
avior.  She  resides  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Daniel  G.  Plunkett  is  an  assistant  manager 
or  McDonald's.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
inda  L.  MacCutcheon  '6g,  live  in  Melrose, 
4ass. 

Gerald  B.  Resnick  is  a  third  year  law  stu- 
ent  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Thomas  C.  Richards  is  assistant  professor 
f  systems  analysis  at  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ord,  Ohio.  Tom  is  spending  his  spare  time 
estoring  an  old  house  he  purchased  in  Oxford. 

Wayne  Soini,  on  leave  of  absence  from  Suf- 
olk  University  Law  School,  is  working  for  the 
ar  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  writing 
oetry. 

Stephen  J.  Stoia,  formerly  employed  by  the 
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From  cats  &  boots 
to  alumni  programs 


Imagine  yourself  organizing  a  meeting  of  300 
cat  owners  to  choose  the  most  typical  "happy 
cats"  and  "sour  pusses"  from  a  selection  of  go 
cat  photos.  Or  advertising  for  women  with 
unusual  bra  sizes.  Or  fitting  out  the  entire 
Needham  police  force  in  mismatched  boots 
for  a  wear  test.  Peculiar  activities,  perhaps,  but 
all  in  a  day's  work  for  Lois  Toko,  president 
of  the  Associate  Alumni  Board  of  Directors 
(UMass/Amherst),  and  founder  of  Panel 
Opinions,  a  consumer  research  organization. 

As  consumer  researchers,  Lois  and  her  part- 
ner, Eileen  Scott,  analyze  popular  reaction  to 
their  clients'  products,  or  try  to  determine 
what  people  want  from  those  products  before- 
hand. The  cat  owners,  for  instance,  were  de- 
ciding which  cats  would  be  most  acceptable 
for  a  pet  food  producer's  advertising. 

Lois'  initiation  into  this  line  of  work  came 
immediately  after  her  graduation  in  1956. 
Though  she  had  majored  in  political  science, 
she  quickly  found  out  that  government  work 
wasn't  quite  what  she  had  expected. 

"I  just  couldn't  stand  filling  out  everything 
in  quadruplicate,"  she  recalls,  "and  I  couldn't 
remember  the  political  affiliations  of  my  great- 
grandfather in  Finland.  So  I  joined  Procter  and 
Gamble,  got  involved  in  consumer  research, 
and  have  been  in  it  ever  since." 

Lois  worked  for  four  years  in  Cincinnati, 
but  finally  returned  to  Boston  because  Cin- 
cinnati was  "eight  hours  from  skiing  and  a 
thousand  miles  from  salt  water."  After  eight 
years  with  H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons,  she  and 
Eileen  formed  their  own  business.  Panel 
Opinions. 

The  return  to  Boston  also  meant  a  chance 
for  Lois  to  get  involved  in  alumni  affairs.  The 
daughter  of  Finnish  emigrants,  she  was  the 
first  in  her  family  to  ever  go  to  college.  For 
her,  UMass  presented  a  fantastic  educational 
opportunity. 

"I'm  madly,  passionately  in  love  with  the 
University,"  she  says,  "and  there  isn't  a  thing 
in  the  world  I  wouldn't  do  for  it." 

Lois  helped  start  the  women's  alumni  orga- 
nization in  Boston  which  contributed  a  "sig- 


nificant amount"  to  the  library  at  UMass/Bos- 
ton.  She  was  then  elected  to  the  Associate 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors,  and  became  presi- 
dent last  year. 

One  of  Lois'  goals  as  president  will  be  to 
involve  recent  graduates  with  alumni  affairs, 
since  many  of  these  graduates  have  become 
alienated  from  UMass. 

"I  can  appreciate  their  disillusionment  with 
the  University,"  she  says,  "but  I  don't  think 
the  University  betrayed  them  just  because  it 
couldn't  get  them  a  job." 

Lois  feels  that  the  problem  of  alienation 
didn't  exist  when  she  was  in  school  because 
the  campus  was  "very  small  and  intimate." 

Lois  would  also  like  to  promote  alumni 
"visibility"  on  campus,  to  increase  both  stu- 
dent awareness  of  the  alumni  association  and 
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alumni  involvement  with  campus  activities. 

"I'd  like  to  get  us  into  internship  and  out- 
reach programs,"  she  says.  "There  are  certainly 
enough  alumni  in  industry  so  that  we  could 
take  on  kids  for  a  few  semesters." 

Lois  remembers,  too,  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  her  class  faced  on  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity still  applies  to  this  generation.  Living 
on  the  Amherst  campus,  she  says,  was  like  living 
in  a  vacuum,  cut  off  from  the  external  world 
with  only  peers  for  support.  More  interplay  be- 
tween students  and  alumni  would  help  to 
rectify  this  problem. 

"The  world  doesn't  need  any  more  history 
majors,"  she  says,  "and  students  should  be 
told  that  by  people  who've  been  out  in  the 
real  world."  WH 
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Not  kid  stuff 


"Where  can  I  get  a  cockroach  of  my  own?" 
asked  a  7-year-oId  of  our  acquaintance.  The 
question,  inspired  by  Cockroaches:  Here, 
There,  and  Everywhere  (Crowell,  1972)/  is  but 
one  of  the  many  compliments  Laurence  Pringle 
'61G  has  received  since  he  began  to  write  for 
children. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  mediocre  stuff  around  for 
kids,"  Larry  says.  "They  aren't  helped  much 
by  the  current  literature  available  to  them, 
which  does  not  deal  with  feelings.  There 
should  be  more  children's  books  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  divorce,  death,  consumerism, 
and  advertising. 

"Through  caring  about  my  own  kids,  I  know 
that  children  can  and  should  cope  with  these 
concepts.  I  want  to  do  a  lot  better  than  what 
exists  now." 

Larry  did  not  originally  intend  to  write  for 
children,  or  to  write  at  all. 

He  entered  a  doctoral  program  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  Syracuse  University  after  re- 
ceiving his  master's  from  UMass  in  wildlife 
management,  but,  "due  to  many  factors,  espe- 
cially the  fact  that  I  had  lost  interest  in  the 
wildlife  project  I  was  working  on.  I  decided 
that  I  was  not  cut  out  for  a  career  in  wildlife 
management  conservation  research. 

"I  began  to  take  journalism  courses,  pur- 
suing an  interest  in  writing  and  photography 
which  had  been  running  along  with  my  inter- 


est in  conservation.  I  also  taught  high  school 
science  for  a  year  in  upstate  New  York  be- 
fore I  left  Syracuse,"  Larry  recalls. 

In  1962  he  accepted  a  position  as  an  editor 
and  writer  with  Nature  and  Science,  a  maga- 
zine for  elementary  school  children,  published 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York  City. 

Encouraged  by  an  editor  friend,  in  1967, 
Larry  decided  to  try  his  hand  at  writing  a 
book  for  children:  "I  deliberately  picked  a 
subject  that  would  sell  well — dinosaurs — but 
only  after  looking  at  most  of  the  20  or  so  ex- 
isting books  on  the  subject.  I  decided  that  my 
book  could  be  different,  especially  in  report- 
ing some  new  discoveries  about  dinosaurs." 
Dinosaurs  and  Their  World  (Harcourt,  1968) 
was  so  successful  that  it  "encouraged  me  to 
write  others". 

In  1970,  Nature  and  Science  ceased  publica- 
tion, and  Larry  decided  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  freelance  writing,  editing,  and  pho- 
tography. Since  then  his  articles  have  appeared 
in  Highlights  for  Children  and  Ranger  Rick's 
Nature  Magazine  (published  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation).  Over  a  dozen  of  his 
books  on  environmental  and  biological  topics 
geared  for  children  and  illustrated  with  many 
of  his  own  photographs  have  been  published: 
three  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  (two  of  which  are  in 
their  Let's-Read-and-Find-Out  series) ;  nine  de- 
signed for  grades  4-9  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; and  two  by  the  World  Book  Company. 

Larry's  first  book  for  adults.  Wild  River 
(Lippincott,  1972),  features  60  photographs  of 
wildlife  and  wilderness  that  "I  travelled  thou- 
sands of  miles  over  a  span  of  four  years  to 
take."  He  is  currently  working  on  a  children's 
book  about  the  energy  "crisis,"  from  his  home 
in  West  Nyack,  a  New  York  City  suburb,  "still 
wild  enough  for  a  few  partridge  and  screech 
owls  to  visit." 

Of  the  future,  Larry  says,  "I  would 
like  to  get  into  writing  fiction  soon.  One  of  my 
goals  is  to  write  a  short  story  for  The  New 
Yorker, 

"I  think  that  I  will  eventually  get  more  sat- 
isfaction out  of  writing  fiction  and  writing 
for  adults.  I  have  only  done  one  book  for 
adults  and  perhaps  that  is  why  I  feel  it  is  more 
of  a  challenge.  I  believe  that  the  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction is  closely  tied  to  the  degree  of  chal- 
lenge involved."  CS 


1971,  continued 

Orchard  Hill  Residential  College  at  UMass, 
has  received  a  promotion  to  the  newly-createt! 
position  of  senior  head  of  residence  in  Websh 
House. 

Daniel  R.  Verrengia  received  a  Master  of 
Divinity  from  Gordon-Conwell  Theological 
Seminary,  South  Hamilton,  Mass.,  in  May  197- 
He  is  presently  the  minister  of  the  Union 
Church  of  Woronoco,  Mass.,  a  community 
church. 

Virginia  Hyland  Young  is  in  her  third  year  i 
of  teaching  second  grade  in  Taunton,  Mass. 

1972 


i/Lt.  Robert  N.  Boudreau,  USAF,  has  been 
awarded  his  silver  wings  at  Vance  AFB,  Okla 
upon  completion  of  pilot  training.  He  is  now 
assigned  to  Ching  Chuan  Kang  AFB,  Taiwan.i 

David  D.  Britton  is  a  part-time  adjunct  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  College  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington. 

Marcia  T.  Clapper,  a  teacher  in  the  Head- 
start  Child  Development  Program  of  Berkshir 
County,  was  married  to  Alfred  B.  Scaramelli, , 
Jr.,  a  doctoral  candidate  in  civil  engineering  ai 
UMass,  on  Feb.  16,  1974. 

Nancy  Walker  Hirsh  is  recreation  supervise 
and  program  coordinator  for  the  Amherst 
(Mass.)  Senior  Citizens  Center. 

Adele  Levine  is  teaching  in  the  bilingual  pro 
gram  of  the  Chelsea,  Mass.,  public  school 
system, 

Elliott  C.  Margolis  received  his  master's  de-! 
gree  in  public  administration  from  Northeast-; 
ern  University  in  December  1973.  His  wife, 
the  former  Caryl  A.  Schneider  'y2,  is  a  finan- 
cial secretary  at  Westinghouse  Learning  Corp 
Waltham,  Mass.,  where  the  couple  resides. 

James  D.  Ross  is  making  waterbed  heaters 
in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Frank  R.  Skinner,  II  'G,  a  manufacturing 
and  research  engineer  in  automation  for  the 
Whirlpool  Corp.,  has  won  second  place  in  a 
nationwide  engineering  competition  sponsorei 
by  the  James  F.  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Founda- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  won  $1,000  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  three-fingered 
mechanical  hand,  developed  while  he  was  a 
graduate  student  in  mechanical  engineering  ai 
UMass. 

Mark  P.  Thone  has  completed  Peace  Corps 
training  for  Nepal,  where  he  will  serve  for  tw 
years  as  an  education  volunteer. 


David  W.  Vincent  received  his  master's  de- 
ree  in  music  from  Wichita  (Kans.)  State  Uni- 
ersity  in  July  1973  and  is  currently  a  Ph.D. 
andidate  and  teaching  assistant  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Wanda  Sue  Breedlove  Wilson  received  her 
master's  degree  in  education  from  Brigham 
'oung  University  last  summer. 
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)avid  M.  Callahan,  Saul  J.  Cohen  and  Roger 
[.  Lynch  have  completed  Peace  Corps  training 
ar  Korea,  where  they  will  serve  for  two  years 
-David  and  Roger  as  educators  and  Saul  as  a 
ealth  volunteer. 

Suzanne  M.  Corbett,  an  Army  recreation 
pecialist,  is  Director  of  the  Youth  Center, 
eoul,  Korea  for  this  year. 

Mary  Klinkhamer  Dumas  is  the  first  woman 
ergeant  in  the  UMass  Public  Safety  Depart- 
\ent,  supervising  seven  officers  and  two  guards, 
he  is  working  on  a  master's  in  criminal  jus- 
ice  studies  at  American  International  College 
1  Springfield,  and  resides  in  Amherst  with  her 
usband  Terry  and  their  four  children — Greg- 
ry  Neptune,  17;  Maurice  and  Therese,  12- 
ear-old  twins;  and  Vivienne,  11. 

Alan  Garber  is  a  first  year  law  student  at 
t.  Louis  (Mo.)  University. 

Gerald  ].  Giaquinta  is  a  first-year  graduate 
tudent  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
Drnia,  studying  public  administration. 

Glenn  S.  Gillis  has  completed  Peace  Corps 
raining  for  Nepal,  where  he  will  serve  for  two 
ears  as  an  education  volunteer. 

David  Poisson  is  employed  as  administrative 
ssistant  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
ion  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  was 
larried  to  the  former  Susan  Jean  Stokes  on 
lugust  4,  1973  in  Geneva,  Illinois. 

Stephen  P.  Wassel  has  been  hired  as  an  en- 
ineer  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Ports- 
Touth,  Va. 

Carriages 

".ynthia  ].  Perlman  '6y  to  Steven  M.  Fink.  Ken- 
eth  B.  Hughes  '68  to  Eileen  P.  Reilly,  October  6, 
973.  Linda  L.  MacCutcheon  '6g  to  Daniel 
'lunkett  'yi,  June  3,  1972.  Edward  W.  Scoppet- 
uolo,  Jr.  '6g  to  Margaret  Anne  Meeks,  Febru- 
ry  1972.  Joan  B.  Swardlick  '6g  to  Marshall 
Carol  '6g.  Joyce  L.  Ananian  'jo  to  John  E.  Par- 
hesky  'yo,  August  11, 1973.  JohnS.  Bosco  'yo 
0  Karen  Modry,  April  1972.  Virginia  A-  Hy- 
and  '71  to  John  P.  Young.  Robert  G.  Parker 


'yi  to  Jane  Gould,  June  26,  1971.  Daniel  Plun- 
kett  'yi  to  Linda  MacCutcheon  '6g,  June  3, 
1972.  Daniel  R.  Verrengia  'yi  to  Rosanna  Coc- 
ciardi.  Edward  B.  Rudner  'yz  to  Martha  A.  Terpo 
'73,  August  1973.  Caryl  A.  Schneider  'yz  to 
Elliott  C.  Margolis  'yz,  September  3,  1973. 
Martha  A.  Terpo  '75  to  Edward  B.  Rudner  'yz, 
August  1973. 

Births 

Gregory  born  June  28,  1973  to  Linda  and  Earle 
S.  Lilly  '$g.  Heather  Allison  born  March  1, 
1973  to  Joseph  and  Mary  Ann  Nickerson  Pan 
'62;  Heather  is  their  second  child.  Joel  Seth 
born  October  14,  1973  to  Marty  and  Judy 
Rosenthal  Carber  '64.  Brett  Barden  born  Octo- 
ber 4, 1973  to  Bruce  '6;  and  Sue  Barden  Bonner 
'64;  Brett  has  a  sister,  Beth,  age  4.  Michael 
John  born  April  25,  1973  to  John  and  Don's 
Geigner  Cormier  '6;.  Cheryl  Robin  born  Sep- 
tember 8,  1973  to  Kenneth  '6y  and  Joan  Sam- 
uels Kaiser  '6g.  Christopher  Damiani  born 
May  30,  1973  to  Luigi  and  Elizabeth  Damiani 
Carnevale  '68.  Jennifer  Lynn  born  July  6,  1973 
to  Christopher  'yz  and  Carol  Lemke  Emery  '6g. 
Michele  Lynn  born  May  1973  to  Margaret  and 
Edward  W.  Scoppettuolo,  Jr.  '6g.  Stephanie 
Ann  born  August  21, 1973  to  Jacqueline  and 
David  Smith  '6g.  James  Michael  born  Septem- 
ber II,  1973  to  Rosanna  and  Daniel  R.  Ver- 
rengia 'yi. 

Deaths 

Charles  F.  Allen  '08  died  March  8,  1973.  He 
was  a  very  proud  alum,  according  to  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth. 

Ross  E.  Annis  '10  died  September  26, 1973  at 
his  home  in  Ashland,  Mass.,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Annis  was  a  retired  sales  engineer. 

Lloyd  Davies  '14  died  in  September  1973. 

Harvey  N.  Fairbank  'i;  died  October  16, 1973. 
A  retired  truck  gardener,  Mr.  Fairbank  was  a 
selectman  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  for  28  years, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen 
in  1957,  and  water  commissioner  of  Sudbury 
Water  District  for  18  years.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  four  children. 

William  A.  Baker  'ig,  a  retired  USDA  ento- 
mologist known  for  his  work  on  cereal  and 
forage  insects,  died  July  10,  X973. 

Ralph  B.  Bowmar  'zo  died  April  22, 1973.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Groton,  Mass. 


George  B.  Woodward  'zo  died  September  24, 
1973.  He  was  a  Hudson  Valley,  N.Y.,  apple 
grower  until  his  retirement  several  years  ago. 

Julius  Kroeck  'zz  died  November  24,  1973  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  where  he  retired  in  1958  after 
35  years  with  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  was  Director  of  Poultry  and 
president  of  the  State  Employees'  Credit  Union. 
Jules  played  on  "Kid"  Gore's  top  teams  as  a 
first  baseman  and  pitcher,  helping  beat  Am- 
herst three  times  with  11  hits,  and  played 
goalie  on  hockey  teams  which  defeated  Yale, 
West  Point,  and  the  St.  Nicks,  N.Y.C.  "pro's." 
During  WWI  he  fought  with  the  27th  Divi- 
sion and  received  the  Purple  Heart.  A  talented 
painter,  his  art  work  appeared  several  times 
on  the  cover  of  the  Alumnus.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  Elsa,  son  Bob  '52,  and  daughter  Ann. 

Holden  Whitaker  'z3  died  October  26,  1973. 
Holden  was  the  furniture  buyer  for  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  until  his  retirement. 
While  at  UMass,  he  was  a  member  of  QTV 
fraternity.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Hubert  G.  Elder  'zy,  who  entered  MAC  with 
the  Class  of  1927,  died  July  24, 1973.  He  was 
a  resident  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

Lyman  W.  Graves,  who  entered  MAC  with  the 
Class  of  1929,  died  August  24, 1973. 

Ruth  E.  Scott  '31  died  July  8, 1973.  She  was  a 
resident  of  North  Hadley,  Mass. 

Chester  C.  Brown  '54  died  December  23, 1973 
in  Luray,  Va.,  after  suffering  a  heart  attack 
while  walking  in  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
which  he  had  landscaped  as  an  official  with  the 
National  Park  Service.  During  his  career, 
Chester  was  in  charge  of  landscape  for  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  He  served  as  regional 
chief  of  recreational  research  planning  and  as 
assistant  regional  director  of  the  NPS  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  headed  the  Coast  Redwoods 
Survey  in  1963-64.  The  survey  results  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Redwoods  National  Park. 
He  also  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  during  WWII.  In  1971,  Chester 
went  to  Washington  to  become  chief  of  the 
division  of  international  affairs  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  job  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  awarded  a  meritorious  service 
award  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
1968.  His  wife  and  two  children  survive  him. 

Richard  T.  Cutler  '54  died  October  8,  1973.  A 
member  of  QTV  fraternity,  Dick  was  a  former 
cubmaster  in  the  first  cub  scout  pack  in  Sud- 
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Notes  &  Notices 


Notice  of  Annual  Meeting 

In  accordance  with  Article  III  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Associate  Alumni,  notice  is  hereby 
given  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ate Alumni  will  be  held  at  12:00  p.m.,  June  22, 
1974,  in  the  Campus  Center  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  reports,  electing  Nominating  Com- 
mittee members,  and  transacting  such  other 
business  that  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting. 


Alumni  Chairs 

University  of  Massachusetts  alumni  chairs  are 
presently  available  and  can  be  ordered  through 
the  alumni  office  (413-545-2317).  Arm  chairs 
with  cherry-wood  finished  arms  and  Boston 
rockers  are  in  stock.  The  arm  chairs  are  priced 
at  $59.00,  and  the  rockers  at  $49.75.  Both 
prices  include  shipping  charges  to  Amherst 
and  the  chairs  must  be  picked  up  at  Memorial 
Hall.  Due  to  the  high  shipping  costs,  the  chairs 
cannot  be  shipped  to  private  addresses  unless 
four  or  more  chairs  are  ordered. 


Reunions  for  1974 

Reunion  weekend  for  1974  is  scheduled  during 
June  21,  22,  23,  and  the  following  classes  will 
be  reuning  here  on  campus  at  that  time :  1969, 
1964,  1959,  1954,  1949,  1944'  1939'  1934'  19^9' 
1924,  1919.  Detailed  mailings  on  the  reunions 
will  be  sent  to  members  of  all  respective  classes, 
but  further  inquiries  from  any  interested 
alumni  may  be  directed  to  John  O'Connell  at 
Memorial  ffall. 


Distinguished  Teachers 

Nominations,  supported  by  a  written  state- 
ment explaining  the  person's  qualifications, 
are  being  sought  for  the  Distinguished  Teacher 
Awards.  Candidates  should  have  been  on  the 
faculty  for  at  least  three  years.  Send  nomina- 
tions to  Committee  on  Distinguished  Teacher 
Awards,  c/o  Ms.  Kinney  Thiele,  Provost's 
Office,  Whitmore  Administration  Building. 


Luce  Scholars  Program 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  among  30 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  United 
States  asked  to  submit  four  nominees  to  the 
Luce  Scholars  Program.  Fifteen  Luce  Schol- 
ars, chosen  from  the  120  candidates  nominated, 
will  participate  in  a  full  year  program  of  study, 
work,  and  travel  in  the  countries  of  East  Asia, 
designed  to  broaden  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  Asia,  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

Graduating  seniors,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional school  students,  or  recent  graduates  are 
eligible  for  nomination,  and  institutional  nom- 
ination (rather  than  individual  application)  is 
the  sole  route  to  consideration.  Interested  per- 
sons may  contact  Prof.  William  Naff  of  the 
Asian  Studies  Program.  Applications  should  be 
completed  by  September  i,  1974. 


For  Women: 

Institute  for  Administrative  Advancement 

The  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  is 
offering  a  six-week  seminar  (May  20  to  June 
28)  to  prepare  women  for  significant  admin- 
istrative positions  in  colleges  and  universities 
by  educating  them  intensively  in  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  university  governance.  Nom- 
ination must  be  made  by  the  individual's 
institution,  and  faculty  women  with  a  Ph.D.  or 
professional  degree  and  a  tenure  ladder  posi- 
tion are  preferred.  Applications  by  men  will 
also  be  considered.  Costs  include  $300  tuition 
plus  living  expenses.  For  further  information, 
write  Virginia  Davis  Nordin,  Director,  Insti- 
tute on  Administrative  Advancement,  2064 
Administration  Building,  The  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104. 


Alumni  College 

The  Five  Colleges  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  (Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  College, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  and 
fiampshire  College)  are  cooperating  in  spon- 
soring a  one-week  alumni  college  for  alumni 
of  all  these  participating  institutions.  See  the 
article  on  the  facing  page  for  more  details. 


Coming  Alumni  Events 

SEMINAR  PROGRAM: 

April  10,  Colonial  Hilton,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Dean  Dean  Alfange  on  Watergate,  Viet  Nam, 
and  the  Presidency — A  Constitutional  Per- 
spective. 

April  16,  Sheraton  Tara,  Braintree,  Mass. 
Dr.  Jon  G.  McGowan  on  The  Energy  Crisis 
and  Our  Transportation  Systems. 

ALUMNI  REUNION  WEEKEND: 
June  21,  22,  23 

FIVE  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  COLLEGE: 
July  14-July  20 

HOMECOMING  WEEKEND: 

October  25,  26,  featuring  UMass  vs.  UCoimj 
football  game. 

Should  you  require  more  information  on  any 
particular  program,  please  write  to  John  F. 
O'Connell,  Jr.  '69,  Alumni  Relations  Director, 
Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002. 


Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class 
notes  we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor. We  must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to 
shorten  or  edit  information  for  publication 
whenever  necessary. 

Please  send  address  changes  to  the  Alumni 
Office,  Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst  01002. 

Class  notes  and  other  correspondence  shoulc 
be  sent  to  Katie  Gillmor,  Editor,  The  Alumnus 
Munson  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  01002. 

Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  material 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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ury,  Mass.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
udbury  Little  League,  and  had  been  a  mem- 
er  of  the  Sudbury  Park  and  Recreation  Com- 
lission  since  its  inception  in  1959.  He  was  a 
ales  manager  for  Converse  Rubber  Co.,  Wil- 
lington,  Mass. 

Toward  E.  Denny  'so  died  June  25, 1973. 

3/ui  E.  Heuschild,  Jr.  '50  died  April  X4,  1973. 
ie  was  a  resident  of  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

eryl  F.  Waldman  '51  died. 

imes  P.  Creedon  'sj  died  January  2,  1974. 
he  president  and  founder  of  Super  Market 
;ommunications,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Jim  was  in- 
;rested  in  University  athletics  and  partici- 
lated  in  the  Varsity  M  Club.  He  was  a  mem- 
jer  of  the  Second  Century  Club  and  was  very 
ctively  involved  in  last  year's  Boston  Phono- 
aon.  Jim  leaves  his  wife  Marilyn  and  three 
aughters. 

'.an  M.  Fearn  '60  died  in  September  1973  of 
mcer.  Jean  taught  for  thirteen  years  in  East 


Windsor,  Conn.  She  returned  from  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  August,  only  one  month 
before  her  death.  She  is  survived  by  her  father. 

Anthony  J.  Leslie  '6j  died  December  21,  1973 
of  pneumonia.  Anthony  was  assistant  director 
of  food  services  at  UMass  for  the  last  eight 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Carol  Clapp  '63. 

Roger  N.  Lopez  '6;  died  August  9, 1970,  in  an 
airplane  crash  in  Orange,  Mass. 

Nellie  Leonard  Harvey  '66  died  July  13,  ag/i. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Robert. 

David  W.  Frame  '68G  was  fatally  injured  Sep- 
tember 8,  1973,  when  the  mast  of  his  18-foot 
sailboat  became  entangled  in  power  lines 
spanning  a  canal  at  Straits  Haven,  N.C.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  at  Beaufort, 
N.C.  In  his  short  professional  career  he  had 
authored  or  coauthored  ten  scientific  papers, 
and  he  had  been  planning  a  scientific  collecting 
trip  to  the  Canary  Islands  on  an  NSF  grant 


this  winter.  In  1968  he  received  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  grant  for  a  trip  to  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands  aboard  the  research  vessel  Te 
Vega.  Dr.  Frame  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi 
Honorary  Society  and  of  eight  professional 
societies.  Dr.  Frame  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Lauren,  and  three  children. 

A  memorial  scholarship  fund  has  been  cre- 
ated in  his  name.  Donations  may  be  sent  to 
the  David  W.  Frame  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund,  Abington  Savings  Bank,  Abington,  Mass. 
02351. 

i/Lt.  Robert  S.  Carley  'jo  was  killed  October 
13,  1973,  in  an  air  crash  during  maneuvers  in 
Bavaria,  Germany.  He  had  been  in  Germany 
only  six  weeks,  having  been  transferred  there 
from  Thailand.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Cheryl  Martin  '70,  and  their  one-year- 
old  daughter. 

John  C.  Magnuson  'yi  died. 


\  joint  alumni  college  to  study  communities 


'he  alunmae  and  alumni  associations  of  the 
ive  Colleges  will  hold  a  week-long  Five  Col- 
!ge  Alumni  College  July  14-20  to  study  the 
iteracting  forces  which  affect  the  planning 
nd  growth  of  modern  communities. 

Faculty  members  from  Amherst,  Smith, 
4ount  Holyoke  and  Hampshire  Colleges  and 
he  University  of  Massachusetts  have  com- 
lined  their  creative  talents  to  develop  a  di- 
'erse  program  which  will  include  lectures, 
eminars,  and  a  number  of  field  trips  through- 
lut  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Emphasis  will  be 
in  the  complex  ecological,  political,  economic, 
ultural  and  aesthetic  considerations  which  go 
nto  modern  community  planning. 

Prof.  Donald  Doehring,  a  geologist  who  spe- 
ializes  in  geomorphology  and  environmental 
[eology  at  UMass,  will,  for  example,  teach  as- 
lects  of  geology  which  can  be  readily  applied 
o  developmental  problems.  He  will  also  focus 
in  the  relationship  of  geology  to  other  aspects 
)f  community  planning. 


The  week  of  study  should  not  be  excessively 
difficult,  though.  "We  hope  to  start  at  very 
elementary  levels,"  says  Doehring,  "and  by  the 
end  bring  the  class  along  with  us  to  some  ad- 
vanced concepts." 

The  planners  hope  that  "A  Step  Backward 
into  the  Future,"  the  title  of  the  week-long 
event,  will  show  how  similar  problems  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  past  and  how  they  may 
illuminate  the  way  forward. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, there  will  be  a  number  of  recreational 
opportunities  for  all  participants  on  the  five 
campuses  and  in  the  surrounding  countryside. 

Although  there  are  no  arrangements  for  chil- 
dren under  eight  years  of  age,  a  youth  pro- 
gram for  ages  eight  through  15  years  will  be 
held.  This  offering  for  the  older  children  will 
involve  a  number  of  recreational  and  educa- 
tional activities,  running  parallel  to  the  adult 
program. 

All  participants  will  live  in  Amherst  College 


dormitories  and  will  eat  their  meals  in  Valen- 
tine Hall.  Enrollment  is  opened  to  all  inter- 
ested persons  and  their  families.  Space  is  lim- 
ited and  reservations  will  be  taken  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis  upon  receipt  of  the 
completed  registration  form.  A  deposit  of 
$35.00  per  person  is  required  and  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  total  charges.  Deposits  will  not  be 
refunded  after  May  1,  1974. 

The  fee  schedule  is ;  $180  per  resident  adult; 
$160  per  resident  youth  (8-15  years  old),  and 
$15  per  day  for  each  "day"  student.  Tuition 
fees  cover  lodging,  meals,  books,  instruction 
and  other  incidentals,  except  in  the  case  of  day 
students,  whose  fee  will  not  include  breakfast 
and  dinner  or  books. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Alumni 
Office,  Memorial  Hall.  Please  note  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  mail  a  separate  notice  about 
the  alumni  college  to  everyone,  but  all  are 
welcome. 
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It's  not  too  late  to  go  to  Amherst  College 

or  Smith  College,  or  Mount  Holyoke, 
or  Hampshire  or  back  to  UMass. 


This  summer,  July  14-20,  the  Five  Colleges  will  sponsor  a  joint  alunmi-alumnae 
college,  hosted  at  Amherst.  Through  lectures,  seminars  and  field  trips,  faculty 
members  will  explore  with  participants  the  problems  of  communities  and  commu- 
nity plaiming.  For  further  information,  see  the  last  page  of  this  issue. 
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Readers'  Forum 


4ot  a  serious  rebuke 

n  reply  to  Dr.  John  R.  Doyle's  response  to 
ny  letter  and  poem,  "The  March  of  The 
:rsatz  Rifles,"  which  appeared  in  the  Dec./ 
an.  issue  of  The  Alumnus,  I  must,  first,  apolo- 
'ize  for  initially  misconstruing  the  gentle- 
nan's  critique  as  a  serious  rebuke. 

Since  few  people  (least  of  all  a  man  of  heal- 
ng)  could  seriously  entertain  such  jingoistic 
■ight-wing  twaddle,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
;ood  doctor  was  "putting  me  on."  I  would 
ike,  therefore,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
lawless  imitation  of  the  character  "Major 
rank  Burns"  of  TV's  hit  comedy,  M.A.S.H. 
-urther.  Dr.  Doyle  is  too  modest  concerning 
lis  writing  ability,  as  he  appears  to  have 
onsiderable  talent  for  writing  comedy. 
Robert  Wood  '68 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Third  rate 

Last  night  I  donated  $10.00,  by  proxy,  to  UM 
Today  I  received  an  Alumnus  (Feb. /March 
1974)  and  regretted  my  donation. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  third-rate 
quality  of  The  Alumnus.  You  could  be  pub- 
ishing  a  magazine  of  some  interest  not  only 
to  the  UM  graduate  but  to  someone  who  hap- 
pened to  glance  through  it. 

Why  put  your  logo  on  updated  thoughts  by 
pom-pom  girls,  aging  bureaucrats?  Why  pre- 
tend nothing  of  value  or  interest  occurs  at 
UM? 

What's  this  fellow  talking  about? 

fJere  are  a  few  suggestions  for  articles: 

— an  extensive  article  on  the  new  Roche, 
Dinkeloo  Art  Center.  I  think  it  is  a  remark- 
able building.  The  campus  architecture  in  gen- 
eral should  be  discussed  in  order  to  make  the 
jumble  somewhat  clearer  to  students  and 
graduates. 

— the  new  bus  system.  Evidently,  one  of 
the  largest  in  New  England.  The  crazy  drivers, 
the  convenience  for  the  Five-College  area,  and 
its  implications. 

— Eric  the  Rat.  I  don't  remember  basketball 
games,  names  of  sororities,  etc. — I  remember 


Eric's  charisma  and  wholehearted  effort  to 
shock. 

— History  of  Puffer's  Pond. 

— The  nonstudent,  student  population  living 
in  the  surrounding  hill  towns.  Articles  on 
Conway,  Leverett,  Shutesbury,  Belchertown, 
etc. 

— Story  on  Augie's — interview. 

— Work  done  by  the  School  of  Ed. 

— Remarkable  research  done  by  various 
departments. 

Assuming  all  the  above  are  impossible,  why 
not  an  occasional  dash  of  funk  and  glitter. 
Who  does  the  graphics? — the  Art  Department? 

Finally,  how  can  the  same  University  be 
responsible  for  both  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
view and  The  Alumnus?  I  just  don't  under- 
stand. 

James  McNett  'yi 
Santa  Monica,  Cat. 

Tor  the  uninitiated:  Eric  the  Rat  and  Augie's 
are  two  well-known,  local  institutions.  The 
former  is  a  person,  the  latter  a  tobacco  shop. 

Some  comments  on  the  elm 

In  the  February /March  issue  of  The  Alumnus 
there  appeared  a  picture  of  the  oldest  Japa- 
nese elm  in  the  country,  which  stands  beside 
South  College  {see  below).  In  explaining  the 
campaign  to  save  the  tree,  our  caption  quoted 
a  professor  as  saying  "We're  very  happy  and 
the  tree  is  very  happy."  Apparently  some  of 
our  readers  are  not  so  happy. 

Landscape  architecture  students  had  put  up 
a  sign  explaining  that  the  tree  was  dying  "be- 


ATTENTION 

THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  AND  OLDEST 
JAPANESE  ELM  IN  THE  CQUWWf 

'  ITC  nviur  BECAUSE  PEOPLE  WALK  ACROSS 
lli  UTINb      (j-s   ROOTS  MX.  THE  TIME 

Hap  OS  SAVE  IT  -  OONT  ^N^LK  WtRt 


cause  people  walk  across  it's  roots  all  the 
time."  Wrote  Lynn  R.  Glazier  '56: 

But  does  this  misspelling  [it's]  make  the 
University  English  department  very  happy?  I 
trust  it  will  be  corrected  before  all  the  alumni 
see  it  in  June." 

An  anonymous  reader  caught  this  error  and 
another — the  sign  goes  on  to  read  "Dont 
walk  here."  Our  nameless  correspondent  quer- 
ied: 

"Is  being  in  agriculture  an  excuse  for  col- 
lege-educated persons  to  be  ignorant  of  basic 
English  usage?" 

But  a  third  reader  was  concerned  with  more 
than  the  sign: 

I  noticed  with  great  delight  the  picture  on 
page  two  of  the  current  Alumnus  showing 
the  plea  asking  folks  not  to  walk  over  the 
roots  of  the  country's  oldest  Japanese  elm 
which  still  stands  next  to  South  College. 

I  hope  the  complete  point  is  not  lost  on  the 
Alumnus.  I  urge  the  Alumnus  to  work  for 
the  preservation  of  South  College,  which  has 
had  a  precarious  existence  for  the  past  ten 
years  due  to  the  mentality  of  various  members 
of  the  administration. 

Since  the  Alumnus  apparently  does  not  want 
to  be  caught  asking  "where  is  the  oldest 
Japanese  elm,"  I  hope  they  will  not  be  caught 
asking  "where  is  South  College,"  as  we  all 
ask  "where  is  North  College." 

Karol  P.  Kucinski  '63 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  asked  whether  there  were  any  plans  to 
eliminate  South  College,  Director  of  Plan- 
ning Jack  Littlefield  said  "absolutely  not." 

Littlefield  pointed  out  that  the  location  of 
the  new  28-story  library  was  determined  by 
a  desire  to  save  South  College  and  that  the 
only  foreseeable  threat  might  be  library  ex- 
pansion. "But  that's  so  far  in  the  future  that 
I  don't  think  we  need  to  worry  about  it,"  he 
said.  "We  don't  get  enough  money  to  run 
the  place,  let  alone  expand  it." 

"A  terrific  experience" 

Having  just  taken  part  in  the  Hartford  pho- 
nothon  last  evening,  I  cannot  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  tell  The  Alumnus  what  a  rewarding 
experience  it  was.  It  was  truly  a  "fun  eve- 
ning" and  certainly  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  late. 

Part  of  the  fun  was  in  meeting  alums  I  did 

continued  page  31 


On  Campus 


Richardson  to  be 
Commencement  speaker 

Elliot  Richardson,  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  University's  1974  Com- 
mencement, to  be  held  June  1  at  Alumni 
Stadium. 

Richardson,  whose  dramatic  resignation 
as  Attorney  General  filled  the  newspapers 
last  October,  has  also  served  the  nation  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  He  has  held 
the  posts  of  Lieutenant  Governor  and  At- 
torney General  in  Massachusetts. 

Richardson,  who  resigned  as  the  nation's 
top  law  enforcement  official  last  October 
in  the  wake  of  the  firing  of  Watergate  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox,  will  receive 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  at 
graduation  ceremonies. 

The  54-year-old  Boston  native  is  now  a 
fellow  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars. 

Commenting  on  the  choice  of  Richard- 


son, Professor  Glen  Gordon,  chairman  of 
the  political  science  department,  said  that 
his  "experience  in  state  politics  and  four 
cabinet  departments,  and  his  close  associa- 
tion with  many  of  the  participants  with 
the  Watergate  investigation  give  him  a 
unique  perspective"  on  a  pressing  question: 
"Is  Watergate  an  idiosyncratic  tragedy  or 
is  it  symptomatic  of  the  deeper  failings  of 
the  American  political  system?" 

Commencement  begins  at  10  a.m.  and  is 
open  to  all  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity, unless  the  weather  forces  the  cere- 
mony indoors. 


As  free  for  women 
as  it  is  for  men 

Professors  Mary  Barber  and  Joan  Bean  are 
taking  time  off  from  their  traditional  aca- 
demic tasks  this  semester  to  have  a  look  at 
the  way  the  campus  treats  women  students. 

And  before  the  semester  ends,  they'll  be 
scrutinizing  everything  from  the  number 
of  women's  bathrooms  in  the  engineering 
school  to  admissions  and  financial  aid 
policies. 

Bean,  who's  in  psychology,  and  Barber 
of  the  business  school  are  the  first  UMass/ 
Amherst  Carnegie  fellows,  and  they  say 


their  goal  is  to  make  life  on  campus  as 
free  of  obstacles  for  women  as  it  always 
has  been  for  men. 

"We're  looking  at  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices— all  the  factors  that  establish  a 
woman's  environment  here,"  Barber  says 
emphatically. 

Their  grants  are  part  of  a  $400,000  two- 
year  project,  funded  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration and  titled  "Women  and  Career 
Options,"  which  involves  six  campuses : 
Boston  College,  Brandeis,  Hampshire, 
M.I.T.,  and  the  Boston  and  Amherst  cam- 
puses of  UMass.  New  campus  fellows  will 
be  chosen  each  semester  from  qualified 
women  applicants.  The  project  director, 
Melissa  Richter,  is  in  the  UMass  president'; 
office  in  Boston. 

The  information  the  UMass  fellows 
gather  will  be  both  a  resource  and  a  guide- 
post  for  changes  where  they  seem  neces- 
sary. At  the  end  of  the  two-year  project,  a 
series  of  recommendations  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  psychological  support  for 
women  students  here  will  be  formulated. 

The  new  Carnegie  fellows,  both  assistant 
professors  in  their  respective  departments,  ,| 
bring  different  perspectives  and  different 
disciplines  to  their  grant. 

Bean,  a  psychologist,  is  in  her  third  year" 
at  UMass,  having  come  from  Berkeley 
where  she  earned  her  Ph.D. 

"It  is  so  important  for  women  to  work 


Elliot  Richardson 


Mary  Barber 


Joan  Bean 


ith  other  women — not  to  the  exclusion  of 
len,  but  for  now  to  really  focus  on  women. 
\fomen  must  develop  their  own  networks/' 
le  says. 

Barber,  who  graduated  from  UMass  in 
944,  spent  25  years  in  the  business  world 
nd  took  her  graduate  degrees  at  New 
brk  University's  Graduate  School  of 
usiness  Administration  before  coming 
ack  to  teach  here  in  1969.  She  is  con- 
5rned  with  steering  women  into  what  she 
;els  are  the  growing  professional  opportu- 
ities  for  women,  particularly  in  the  busi- 
ess  community. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
ling  to  be  changed  is  the  aspiration  level 
f  the  women  students  themselves.  Once 
ou  jack  up  the  aspiration  level,  the  op- 
ortunity  is  right  there,"  she  says. 


P' 


uickies 


1.  sign  of  the  times,  seen  on  a  bulletin 
oard  in  Boyden  gymnasium:  "Found:  gold 
ecklace  in  wrestling  room.  See  Vee  in 
ilain  Office." 

Jationally-known  sociologists  Alice  and 
'eter  Rossi  will  be  full  professors  at  the 
tmherst  campus  as  of  next  year.  Alice 
I.ossi,  author  of  Academic  Women  on  the 
Aove  and  The  Feminist  Papers,  comes  to 
JMass  from  Goucher  College.  Peter  Rossi, 
ijhose  interests  include  urban  discontent, 
he  politics  of  penal  reform,  and  the  evalua- 
ion  of  social  policy  innovations,  is  cur- 
ently  teaching  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Lesidents  of  James  House  in  Southwest 
ave  finally  solved  that  universal  problem 
f  dormitory  dwellers :  what  to  do  with 
inderblock  walls.  The  Jamesians  chose  to 
over  them  with  Schlitz  beer  cans — 3,500 
f  them  precisely  arranged  from  floor  to 
eiling  and  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
hird  floor  corridor.  The  cans  are  empty,  of 
ourse,  further  attesting  to  the  dedication 
nd  perseverance  of  the  "beer  wall"  engi- 
leers. 


Budget  squeeze  could 
mean  enrollment  freeze 

A  "freeze  in  enrollment  .  .  .  which  would 
serve  neither  education  nor  the  taxpayer" 
could  be  a  consequence  of  Gov.  Francis 
Sargent's  recommended  fiscal  1975  budget 
for  the  University,  according  to  President 
Robert  Wood. 

The  president's  statement  followed  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  a  $93.3  million  budget 
recommendation  announced  by  the  gov- 
ernor, which  represents  a  $6.6  million  cut 
from  the  fiscal  1975  maintenance  budget 
request  approved  by  the  UMass  trustees. 

And  this  was  before  the  governor  called 
for  an  additional  6.5  per  cent  cut  in  his  1975 
request  which  would  affect  many  state 
agencies,  including  the  University.  For  the 
Amherst  campus  it  would  mean  a  reduction 
of  over  $4  million,  making  the  governor's 
recommendation  for  UMass/Amherst  next 
year  less  than  what  the  campus  is  actually 
spending  this  year. 

The  governor's  position  is  that  fiscal  1975 
is  a  year  "to  pause  in  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  last  decade."  This  means  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  over  25  years,  there  would  be 
no  increase  in  enrollment  and  that  there 
would  be  no  new  faculty  positions  at  the 
University. 

There  are  now  1,442  faculty,  including 
136  part-time,  and  23,221  full-time  equiv- 
alent (FTE)  students  at  Amherst.  Campus 
planning  projects  a  physical  plant  capable 
of  accommodating  25,000  FTE  students  and 
1,650  faculty  by  1980. 

UMass  administrators  believe  that  an  en- 
rollment of  less  than  25,000  students  would 
not  be  utilizing  the  University's  physical 
resources  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

The  appropriation  recommended  by  the 
Sargent  budget  for  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts without  the  additional  6.5  cut  in- 
cludes: $800,000  for  the  President's  Office; 
$66.5  million  for  the  Amherst  campus;  $17.6 
million  for  the  new  Boston  campus;  and 
$5.9  million  for  the  Worcester  Medical 
School.  Only  $2.6  million  is  included  for 
financial  aid  and  library  acquisitions,  which 
is  allocated  each  year  by  the  president's 


office  among  the  various  campuses.  The 
UMass  trustees'  budget  request  for  this  area 
was  $4.9  million. 

The  '75  budget  request  for  Amherst  had 
asked  for  $68.5  million,  or  some  $5.5  million 
more  than  the  original  fiscal  1974  appropri- 
ation of  $62.2  million.  Two-thirds  of  the 
$^.^  million  requested  increase,  according  to 
Chancellor  Randolph  Bromery,  is  necessary 
because  of  "fixed  cost  adjustments  resulting 
from  price  level  increases  and  annualiza- 
tion  costs." 

The  other  third  ($2.2  million)  is  neces- 
sary for  the  academic  and  nonacademic 
needs  of  the  campus.  Approximately  half  of 
this  amount  (slightly  more  than  $1  million) 
would  enable  the  proposed  addition  of  405 
FTE  students  and  provide  for  the  27  addi- 
tional faculty  positions,  supphes,  and  equip- 
ment for  this  increased  enrollment. 

The  governor's  fiscal  1975  recommenda- 
tion almost  entirely  ignores  this  aspect  of 
the  Bromery  proposal,  providing  a  "manda- 
tory" budget  increase  of  only  $4.2  million 
to  cover  "acute  inflationary  pressures." 

But  according  to  Budget  Director  Warren 
Gulko,  that's  not  nearly  enough  to  keep  up 
with  inflationary  trends  even  by  "conserva- 
tive" estimates. 

Gulko  says  that  budget  officials  now  esti- 
mate that  the  campus  will  need  at  least  $5.6 
million  in  fiscal  1975  to  cope  with  rising 
prices.  He  notes  that  utility  and  fuel  costs 
may  rise  ^o  to  100  per  cent  over  the  next 
year,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  costs  of 
commodities  like  paper  and  food  will  be 
leveling  off. 

All  in  all.  University  administrators 
could  only  contemplate  a  bleak  year  ahead 
if  the  legislature  chose  to  follow  the  gov- 
ernor's recommendations,  particularly  the 
6.5  per  cent  cut.  However,  as  we  went  to 
press,  it  appeared  that  the  fiscal  1975 
budget  might  be  tenable  after  all.  The 
House  has  recommended  $94.4  million  for 
the  University,  including  $66.6  million  for 
Amherst.  Still  to  come  is  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion and  the  governor's  final  approval. 


"Beautiful"  bats 

It  took  UMass  zoologist  David  Klingener 
two  weeks  of  nocturnal  vigilance,  more 
than  1,000  square  feet  of  mesh  netting,  a 
thick  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  dozen  colleagues, 
but  eventually  he  bagged  85  bats  on  a 
Haitian  mountainside  earlier  this  year. 

The  collection,  which  is  now  at  the  Uni- 
versity, included  two  unexpected  prizes : 
the  first  two  "fishing"  bats,  with  a  two-foot 
wing  span,  ever  netted  in  Haiti,  and 
three  "flower"  bats,  the  first  ever  caught 
by  a  zoologist. 

Approaching  the  first  of  the  flower  bats, 
Klingener  recalled  that  he  knew  it  was 
"something  different.  Black  wings,  delicate 
bone  structure,  silver-gray  fur  all  over  the 
body.  It's  a  beautiful  species — well,  beauti- 
ful as  bats  go." 

Klingener  went  to  Haiti  at  the  invitation 
of  University  of  Vermont  professor  Charles 
Woods,  one  of  his  former  graduate  students 
who  was  heading  up  a  zoological  field  ex- 
pedition to  the  island.  Coming  upon  the 
three  flower  bats  was  the  high  point  of  the 
two-week  trip,  but  Klingener  only  identi- 
fied the  species  after  two  weeks  of  "mad 
searching  through  the  literature"  back 
in  Amherst.  Until  his  discovery,  its  ex- 
istence was  known  only  from  bone  frag- 
ments uncovered  50  years  ago,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  extinct. 

Bat-catching  is  best  done  in  the  air,  not 
on  the  ground,  Klingener  explained.  To  do 
this,  seven  Japanese  mist  nets,  each  15-feet 
long  and  7-feet  high,  were  erected  by  the 
scientists  across  a  field,  just  above  the 
waist-high  vegetation  of  assorted  grasses, 
flowers  and  small  plants. 

A  few  bats,  entangled  low  in  the  nets, 
were  eaten  by  small  land  animals  before 
the  zoologists  could  get  to  them.  Kling- 
ener and  Ginny  Naples,  a  UMass  animal 
science  doctoral  student  on  the  trip,  guessed 
that  flesh-eating  cat-like  mongooses  were 
the  culprits. 

The  bat  retrievers  themselves,  including 
most  of  the  13-member  troupe,  had  no 
mongoose  troubles,  but  were  forced  to  wear 
gloves  when  denetting  the  bats. 


Naples  said  the  bats  were  killed  in  the 
nets.  "They  are  squirming,  wiggling  and 
biting  when  you  grab  them,"  she  said. 
"You'd  run  the  risk  of  ripping  the  net  by 
taking  them  out  alive." 

A  quick  shot  of  air,  squeezed  from  a 
syringe,  punctured  their  hearts.  "It's  the 
most  humane  way  we  know  of  [for  killing 
them],"  Klingener  explained.  "They  die 
instantly." 

The  dead  bats  were  preserved  on  the 
spot  by  formaldehyde  injettions,  placed  one 
by  one  into  small  plastic  bags,  then  stored 
in  boxes  for  Klingener's  return  to  Amherst. 
The  federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
approves  this  technique,  Klingener  said,  but 
frowns  on  researchers  bringing  live  bats 
into  the  country. 

This  newest  bat  catch  is  now  in  the 
zoology  department's  teaching  and  re- 
search museum  in  the  Morrill  Science  build- 
ing. Klingener  estimates  the  UMass  total 
bat  collection  is  near  250. 

Besides  the  collecting  of  rare  specimens, 
Klingener  sees  the  study  of  bats  as  im- 
portant to  the  understanding  of  the  evo- 
lution of  all  forms  of  life. 

"For  instance,  we  now  believe  the  flower 
bat  has  evolved  its  long  spindly  legs  for 
maneuvering  on  and  around  the  fallen, 
bruised  fruit  it  eats,"  he  explained. 

Klingener  added  that  such  expeditions 
also  are  an  attempt  "to  identify  what 
species  live  where.  That  is  necessarily  the 
first  step  in  understanding  their  evolution- 
ary patterns — patterns  which  give  more  in- 
sight into  the  changes  in  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  different  regions." 


A  dose  for  the  dailies 

The  current  interest  of  the  media  in  self- 
analysis,  fostered  partially  by  government  ! 
criticism  and  partially  by  increased  jour- 
nalistic professionalism,  has  had  at  least 
one  concrete  result — the  publication  of  the 
nation's  first  comprehensive  survey  of  a 
region's  daily  newspapers.  The  focus  of  at- 
tention was  New  England,  and  the  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  newspapers  were  gen- 
erally not  as  professional  as  they  could  be. 

The  study,  entitled  Evaluating  the 
Press:  The  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Survey,  concluded  that,  although  a  few 
papers  are  "consistently  excellent"  and 
many  others  are  working  "conscientiously"' 
for  improvement,  a  "distressing  number 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  doing  a  job  that  t 
can  only  be  classified  as  mediocre  to  poor.'" 

Heading  the  research  was  Loren  Ghi- 
glione,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  South- 
bridge  Evening  News  and  a  visiting 
professor  at  UMass.  He  was  assisted  by 
Professor  Howard  Ziff,  director  of  journal- 
istic studies  at  the  University,  Joseph  Co- 
hen, a  1972  UMass  graduate,  students  of 
the  UMass  and  URI  schools  of  journalism, 
and  a  dozen  professional  journalists. 

Among  those  journalists  were  Ben  Bag- 
dikian,  national  correspondent  of  the  pres- 
tigious Columbia  Journalism  Review;  Herb ) 
Brucker,  former  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant;  Ed  Diamond,  media  critic  for  the 
Post-Newsweek  Stations;  and  James  Boy- 
Ian,  a  contributing  editor  to  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review. 

The  study,  which  analyzed  106  New 
England  dailies,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Markle  Foundation  of  New  York,  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  the 
New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, and  the  regional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  professional  journalism 
society. 

Following  months  of  analysis,  compila- 
tion of  questioimaires,  and  interviews 
with  98  editors  and  publishers,  the  study 
was  printed  and  released  in  February.  The 
response  from  the  surveyed  press  was 
rapid  and  mixed. 


"A  disappointing  number  failed  to  no- 
ice  it  in  their  news  columns,  but  several 
ad  staff  meetings  and  discussed  it  in  a 
ealthy  way,"  says  Ziff .  "A  couple  were 
ery  condemnatory.  That's  inevitable,  too." 

As  for  public  reaction,  Ziff  says  that  it's 
ard  to  tell  so  far. 

"We  don't  know  whether  the  people  of 
ity  X  are  storming  their  newspapers' 
ffices  yet,"  he  says,  but  adds  that  journal- 
im  students  are  finding  the  survey  helpful 
I  looking  for  jobs.  The  latter  observation 
ame  after  Ziff  lost  all  but  one  of  his  per- 
anal  copies  to  inquisitive  students. 

Ziff  sees  the  study  as  a  very  healthy 
Drm  of  press  analysis,  since  press  criti- 
ism  has  traditionally  been  left  to  outsiders 
nd  "lone  wolves"  like  the  late  media 
ritic,  A.  J.  Liebling. 

"With  all  the  things  I  could  say  critical 
f  the  survey,  they  would  be  minor  com- 
ared  to  the  fact  that  it  was  done,"  he  says. 
We  broke  the  ice — it'll  be  done  again." 


indangering  the  dangerous 

'he  problem  with  mosquitoes,  beyond  their 
otential  for  annoyance,  is  that  they  are 
ithal. 

Even  in  Massachusetts,  where  malaria 
nd  yellow  fever  are  presently  unknown, 
ke  mosquito  last  summer  was  responsible 
or  outbreaks  of  encephalitis — often  deadly 
a  humans — and  heartworm,  a  malady  com- 
lon  to  dogs. 

But  the  mosquito's  days  may  be  num- 
lered,  if  research  being  done  by  Dr.  Henry 
lagedorn,  an  assistant  professor  of  en- 
omology,  proves  successful. 

Hagedorn,  who  became  interested  in 
nosquito  reproduction  while  doing  his 
loctoral  work  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
ornia/Davis,  is  attempting  to  identify  the 
lormones  that  control  synthesis  of  protein 
ly  the  fat  bodies  of  Aedes  aegypti,  the 
'eUow  fever  mosquito.  Since  the  protein  is 
ssimilated  by  the  egg  to  make  the  egg 
'olk,  control  of  hormone  production  could 
ead  to  control  of  egg  production. 


Hagedorn  and  Prof.  John  O'Cormor  of 
UCLA,  working  with  a  $60,000  grant  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  have  so 
far  been  able  to  identify  one  of  two  hor- 
mones involved  in  the  process.  Ecdysone, 
which  is  produced  by  a  female  mosquito's 
ovaries,  causes  the  fat  body  to  produce 
protein. 

The  researchers,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  identify  the  hormone  produced 
in  the  mosquito's  brain  that  turns  on  the 
ovaries'  production  of  ecdysone. 

Hagedorn  and  Dr.  A.  O.  Lea,  a  micro- 
surgeon  from  the  University  of  Georgia, 
are  currently  working  on  identifying  that 
hormone.  Dr.  Lea  uses  micro-surgery  to 
remove  certain  cells  of  the  mosquito's 
brain,  while  still  keeping  it  alive.  The  insect 
is  then  studied  to  determine  the  effects  the 
removal  has  on  the  reproductive  system. 

According  to  Hagedorn,  the  whole  con- 
trol of  egg  production  is  a  lot  more  compli- 
cated than  they  had  originally  thought,  as 
complicated  as  hormonal  control  of  repro- 
duction in  mammals. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  find  out 
how  the  parts  of  the  system  fit  together," 
he  says.  "Hopefully,  we'll  then  be  able  to 
find  ways  to  disrupt  the  system  and  stop 
egg  production."  But  Hagedorn  doesn't 
plan  on  stopping  there. 

"After  publishing  their  research,  basic 
scientists  often  don't  do  anything  towards 
following  it  up,"  he  says.  "I  think  it's  im- 
portant to  avoid  the  lag  between  discovering 
something  potentially  useful  and  applying 
that  discovery." 

Eventually,  Hagedorn  hopes  that  he  can 
organize  a  group  of  scientists  and  techni- 
cal experts  to  put  their  research  into  practi- 
cal use. 


As  for  the  ecological  consequences  of 
removing  the  mosquito  from  the  natural 
balance,  Hagedorn  says  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  what  would  happen  without  running 
tests,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  negative 
consequences  would  be  minor  in  relation  to 
the  gains  made. 


More  quickies 

Joseph  Brodsky,  a  noted  poet  and  translator 
who  left  his  native  Leningrad  two  years 
ago  upon  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  been  awarded  the  first  Five  College 
Distinguished  Visiting  Professorship. 

An  urban  studies  center,  to  focus  on  how 
government  at  all  levels  responds  to  prob- 
lems of  housing,  health  care,  education  and 
poverty,  has  been  established  by  the  Uni- 
versity's Institute  for  Man  and  His  Environ- 
ment. It  is  called  the  Center  for  New  Eng- 
land Urban  Policy  Studies. 

An  experimental  engineering  curriculum 
built  around  solving  actual  problems  in  in- 
dustry is  being  developed  by  the  mechanical 
and  aerospace  engineering  department.  The 
central  feature  of  the  program,  which  will 
be  called  Practice-Directed  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, is  an  engineering  extension  service 
which  has  been  working  with  area  industry. 

The  music  department  recently  has  been 
accepted  as  a  full  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music  (NASM), 
the  largest  and  most  prestigious  accrediting 
body  of  music  in  higher  education. 

The  decision  to  grant  full  acceptance 
came  after  a  five-year  period  of  associate 
membership  during  which  the  department 
underwent  a  thorough  examination  to  deter- 
mine how  well  it  met  NASM  standards. 
Among  the  areas  examined  were  require- 
ments for  graduation;  number  of  faculty; 
their  backgrounds  and  specialties;  class  con- 
tent; equipment;  curriculum;  and  library. 
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Grand  Tour 

When  Johnny  Carson  performed  in  the 
Curry  Hicks  Cage  a  few  years  ago,  he 
stared  silently  at  the  moon  shining  througl 
the  glass  roof  for  a  few  moments,  then 
commented : 

"It  sure  is  nice  to  be  here.  This  is  the 
first  time  I've  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
playing  an  aquarium." 

Since  the  glass  roof  was  replaced  by  a 
more  durable  wood  and  shingle  covering  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Cage  has  lost  its  aquati 
ambience.  Now  it  merely  combines  the 
virtues  of  a  freight  warehouse,  gymnasiurr 
and  three-ring  circus. 

The  pale  lamps  which  light  the  arena 
area  are  like  circus  spotlights,  illuminating 
the  ropes,  steel  guy  wires  and  furled  nets 
which  hang  from  the  pitched,  tent-like  roof 
Bleachers  line  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  dirt  floor,  which,  during  the  appropri 
ate  season,  is  covered  with  basketball  cour 
flooring.  In  any  season,  the  air  is  redolent 
with  smells  of  damp  dirt,  sweat  and  win- 
tergreen. 

Even  when  deserted  by  the  screaming 
thousands  who  people  its  bleachers  peri- 
odically, the  Cage  is  still  a  center  of  activ-- 
ity.  On  a  typical  March  afternoon.  Jack 
Leaman,  yelling  like  a  hoarse  ringmaster, 
can  be  found  directing  his  basketball  team- 
through  a  rigorous  practice  session.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  floor,  a  pitching  machine 
feeds  balls  to  baseball  players,  who  crack 
the  balls  down  a  long  net  corridor.  Runner 
from  the  track  team  jog  around  the  en- 
circling wooden  track,  and  gymnastic 
horses  and  mats  cram  the  remaining  floor 
space. 

Versatility,  in  fact,  has  become  the 
Cage's  most  noted  feature  since  it  was 
built  in  1931.  Named  for  Curry  5.  Hicks, 
head  of  physical  education  from  1911  to 
1949,  the  building  also  houses  a  pool, 
locker  rooms,  classrooms  and  offices,  but 
its  arena  area  is  probably  most  famous. 
Besides  numerous  sporting  events,  the 
Cage  has  hosted  horticultural  shows,  con- 
vocations, registrations,  commencements, 
concerts — from  the  Yardbirds  to  Carlos 


vdontoya — and  a  hundred  miscellaneous 
ictivities. 

The  reputed  Perfect  Master,  Guru  Ma- 
laraj-ji,  has  played  the  Cage,  as  have  the 
:mmett  Kelly  circus,  lecturers  from  Strom 
rhurmond  to  Pat  Paulsen,  the  entire  cast 
)f  the  1970  student  strike,  and  the  Chiefs 
ind  Jokers  roller  derby  teams. 

Versatility  has  been  a  necessity.  Until 
he  Fine  Arts  Center  is  completed,  there 
s  no  other  large  auditorium  on  campus 
ind  the  Cage  can,  legally,  hold  up  to  4500 
leople.  But  as  many  as  twice  that  number 
lave  tried  to  cram  themselves  into  the 
irena  for  rock  concerts,  and  so  the  Cage 
s  now  rarely  used  for  occasions  which 
night  attract  so  large  an  audience. 

Although  the  Cage  has  offered  a  com- 
non  experience  for  almost  everyone  who 
las  been  at  UMass,  it  has  not  enjoyed 
miversal  praise.  The  acoustics  are  said  to 
)e  abominable,  the  basketball  court  has 
seen  called  "medieval,"  and  incipient  claus- 
rophobes  do  not  appreciate  mob  scenes 
eminiscent  of  a  hot  afternoon  in  a  Kansas 
Zity  stockyard. 

Still,  there  are  few  things  which  survive 
mtouched  at  the  University,  and  there  are 
some  who  find  it  heartening  that  this 
scarred  and  sweaty  cavern  has  withstood 
the  onslaughts  of  the  modern  age. 


New  telescope  to  trace 
signals  from  space 

The  Five  College  Radio  Astronomy  Ob- 
servatory will  soon  become  "the  largest 
facility  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  will 
make  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  one  of  the  most  important  uni- 
versity radio  astronomy  centers  in  the 
United  States,"  says  G.  Richard  Huguenin, 
the  observatory's  director. 

Professor  Huguenin's  prediction  followed 
the  announcement  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (NSF)  would  support  the 
building  of  the  country's  most  sensitive 
millimeter  wave  length  telescope  at  UMass. 


The  project  has  an  initial  grant  of  $252,- 
000,  and  total  federal  funding  is  expected 
to  come  to  $750,000  over  the  next  three 
years. 

A  key  component  of  the  telescope  will 
be  a  series  of  maser  receivers  to  be  devel- 
oped by  Professor  K.  Sigfrid  Yngvesson 
and  the  quantum  electronics  group  in  the 
department  of  electrical  and  computer 
engineering. 

A  cousin  of  the  laser,  the  maser  op- 
erates at  low  temperatures  (near  absolute 
zero)  to  vastly  improve  sensitivity. 

Yngvesson  began  development  of  a  su- 
persensitive maser  design  for  use  with 
short  wavelength  radio  telescopes  in  1971 


at  UMass,  aided  by  NSF  support.  A  year 
later,  an  Yngvesson  maser  receiver  used  at 
the  Haystack  Observatory  in  Westford, 
Mass.,  resulted  in  400-fold  increase  in  the 
detection  speed  of  that  system. 

The  new  Five  College  telescope  system 
will  be  part  of  an  installation  in  Quabbin 
Reservoir,  where  there  are  already  four 
X20-foot  diameter  bowl-shaped  antennae 
observing  the  radio  spectrum  at  meter  wave- 
lengths. Huguenin,  with  colleagues  Joseph 
H.  Taylor  and  Richard  N.  Manchester,  is 
doing  further  work  on  the  development  of 
the  meter-wave  radio  astronomy  equipment 
under  a  separate  $140,000  NSF  grant. 


Fear  and  Loathing 
in  Salem  Village 

Paul  Boyer  and  Stephen  Nissenbaum 


Practicing  "conjurations  with  sieves  and 
keys,  and  peas,  and  nails,  and  horseshoes," 
Ann  Putnam,  Betty  Parris  and  a  small  cir- 
cle of  their  friends  began  to  dabble  in 
"little  sorceries,"  to  cast  spells  that  might 
reveal,  among  other  things,  the  identities  of 
the  men  they  would  finally  marry. 

But  the  magic  went  awry.  The  girls  began 
to  act  strangely,  afflicted  with  a  sickness 
that  refused  to  respond  to  medicine  or  to 
prayer.  They  had  been  touched  by  the  Evil 
Hand,  a  local  physician  said. 

Horrified  families  and  neighbors  pressed 
the  afflicted  girls  to  name  their  tormentors. 
At  first  there  was  reluctance,  but  at  last, 
after  much  urging,  the  girls  named  a  name 
.  .  .  and  then  two  other  names  .  .  .  then 
three  more  .  .  .  and  soon  a  whole  torrent  of 
accusation  was  unleashed. 

Nine  months  later,  nineteen  people  had 
been  hanged  as  practicing  witches.  More 
than  100  languished  in  prison.  But  finally,  a 
year  after  it  had  begun,  the  governor  issued 
a  general  pardon. 

The  ordeal  was  over. 


This  is  an  account  of  a  teaching  experiment 
which,  for  us,  turned  into  a  fascinating 
exploration  into  the  origins  of  one  of  the 
most  famihar  and  yet  most  baffling  events 
in  American  history :  the  Salem  witchcraft 
outbreak  of  1692. 

The  experiment  began  in  1969,  when  we 
introduced  at  the  Amherst  campus  a  course 
called  "New  Approaches  to  the  Study  of 
History,"  which  was  based  on  the  premise 
that  studying  history  means,  in  part,  study- 
ing the  way  historians  actually  work.  Spe- 
cifically, our  plan  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  beginning  students  to  spend  a  full 
semester,  under  close  guidance,  exploring  a 
single,  limited  event  from  primary  sources 
exclusively.  The  Salem  witchcraft  episode, 
we  had  earlier  concluded,  would  be  ideally 
suited  to  this  teaching  purpose. 

As  we  and  our  students  probed  the  rec- 
ords of  this  nearly  300-year-old  event, 
certain  seemingly  inexplicable  patterns  and 
details  increasingly  drew  our  attention.  The 
center  of  the  outbreak,  we  soon  realized, 
was  not  in  present-day  Salem  at  all,  but  in 


adjacent  Danvers,  which  was  then  called 
"Salem  Village"  and  lay  some  five  miles  to 
the  west  of  Salem  Town  center.  (Salem 
Village  was  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Salem — 
partly  under  its  control,  partly  independent 
But  more  of  that  later.) 

Our  first  surprise  was  the  discovery  that  I 
in  1692  Salem  Village  was  not  a  community 
united  in  a  crusade  to  purge  a  handful  of 
witches  from  its  midst.  Fully  as  many  vil- 
lagers in  one  way  or  another  opposed  the 
trials  as  supported  them.  It  began  to  look  a; 
though  this  may  have  been,  at  some  level, 
a  political  struggle,  and  not  merely  a  form- 
less outbreak  of  hysteria. 

Our  suspicions  were  heightened  when,  in 
studying  an  old  map  of  Salem  Village,  we 
found  that  most  of  the  accusers  in  1692 
lived  in  the  western  part  of  Salem  Village, 
in  the  section  most  distant  from  Salem 
Town,  while  most  of  the  accused  village 
witches  as  well  as  those  who  came  to  their 
defense  lived  in  the  eastern  part,  nearest  to 
Salem  Town. 

Other  puzzling  details  emerged  as  well 
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For  example,  the  two  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  families  in  Salem  Village,  one 
called  Porter  and  the  other  Putnam,  ranged 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence  in  1692.  The 
Putnams,  whose  homes  lay  in  the  western 
part  of  the  village,  worked  actively  to 
further  the  accusations  and  executions;  the 
Porters,  situated  in  the  eastern  part,  worked 
cautiously  behind  the  scenes  to  save  the 
accused,  discredit  the  accusers,  and  stop  the 
trials. 

We  were  also  intrigued  to  note  that  the 
accused  and  executed  witches  did  not  fit 
into  any  immediately  obvious  category. 
Some  were  the  hags,  beggars,  and  outcasts 
our  general  reading  on  witchcraft  had  led 
us  to  expect,  but  others  were  among  the 
most  prominent  and  prosperous  individuals 
in  the  area. 

These  findings  intensified  the  more  gen- 
eralized dissatisfaction  we  were  beginning 
to  feel  with  the  usual  explanations  for  1692 : 
that  it  sprang  from  the  frustrations  of  sex- 
ually repressed  young  girls;  that  it  was  the 
work  of  superstitious  Puritan  ministers  like 
Cotton  Mather;  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
prelude  to  such  20th-century  mass  phenom- 
ena as  Nazism  and  McCarthyism;  or  even 
(and  this  is  an  explanation  which  may 
appeal  to  our  Exorcist  generation  as  well) 
that  demonic  forces  were  abroad  in  the 
land. 

Fascinating  and  provocative  as  such  tra- 
ditional explanations  were,  they  often 
seemed  to  obscure,  rather  than  illuminate, 
what  had  happened  in  this  community  in 
this  year.  In  their  generality  they  could 
equally  well  have  accounted  for  such  an 
outbreak  in  New  England  anytime  in  the 
17th  century,  and  yet  in  fact  no  witchcraft 
episode  of  a  remotely  comparable  scale  oc- 
curred anywhere  else  during  the  entire  span 
of  American  colonial  history. 

Any  reassessment  of  the  origins  of  Salem 
witchcraft,  as  we  came  to  realize,  would 
have  to  face  two  questions.  First,  what 
special  circumstances  made  Salem  Village 
rather  than,  say.  Concord  or  Dedham,  the 
center  of  such  an  outbreak?  And  second, 
what  was  it  that  so  possessed  this  com- 
munity in  the  early  1690s  that  some  vil- 
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lagers  were  willing — even  eager — to  see 
their  neighbors  die? 

In  grapphng  with  these  problems  we 
found  ourselves  turning  away  for  a  time 
from  the  familiar  events  of  1692  in  order 
to  explore  the  far  more  obscure  history 
of  the  little  settlement  of  Salem  Village 
before  and  after  its  brief  moment  of  notori- 
ety. To  our  surprise  and  delight,  a  wealth 
of  hitherto  unknown  or  neglected  material 
emerged.  In  a  county  historical  journal  for 
the  1920s  we  found  a  detailed  real-estate 
history  of  Salem  Village  compiled  by  a 
local  antiquarian  and  ignored  by  later  his- 
torians of  the  witchcraft  episode.  The 
archives  of  the  First  Church  of  Danvers 
(direct  descendant  of  the  "witchcraft" 
parish  of  1692)  yielded  extensive  records 
for  both  Salem  Village  and  its  church  from 
the  founding  of  each  in  1672  and  1689 
respectively,  including  community  votes, 
tax  assessments,  and  lists  of  local  officials. 

In  the  church  records  and  in  the  state 
archives  in  Boston  we  found  a  large  sheaf 
of  petitions  from  various  groups  of  Salem 
Villagers  spanning  the  final  third  of  the 
17th  century.  In  ancient  and  dusty  volumes 
at  the  Essex  County  courthouse  in  Salem 
we  found  a  mass  of  family  materials,  in- 
cluding faded  wills,  deeds,  estate  inven- 
tories, and  pages  of  lawsuit  testimony.  The 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  in  Hartford 
proved  to  be  the  repository  of  a  real  treas- 
ure of  Massachusetts  history:  a  previously 
ignored  manuscript  volume  of  sermons  by 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Parris,  the  village 
minister  from  1689  to  1696,  which  provided 
an  intensely  personal  commentary  on  the 
community's  problems,  and  Parris's  own. 

Intimidated  at  first  by  the  sheer  wealth 
of  the  materials  we  had  found,  we  gradually 
began  to  see  that  they  all  formed  part  of  a 
deadly  pattern  of  sustained  and  bitter  con- 
flict both  within  individual  families  and 
within  Salem  Village  as  a  whole — conflict 
which  had  divided  the  community  into  two 
contending  factions  well  before  and  after 
1692. 

The  key  to  this  factionalism,  we  have 
come  to  conclude,  lay  in  two  circumstances : 
first,  the  nature  of  the  political  tie  between 


Salem  Town  and  Salem  Village;  and  second, 
the  social  and  economic  divergence  be- 
tween these  two  communities. 

Although  Salem  Village  in  these  years 
was  semi-autonomous,  with  a  church  of  its 
own,  legally  it  remained  a  part  of  Salem 
Town.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  courts 
and  the  colonial  legislature  in  Boston,  it 
had  no  independent  pohtical  existence. 
Virtually  all  the  taxes  paid  by  the  villagers 
were  assessed  by  town  authorities,  and  all 
their  civil  affairs  were  regulated  by  the 
Salem  Town  meeting  and  the  Salem  Town 
selectmen. 

Yet  numerically  the  villagers  were  in  a 
distinct  minority,  with  no  real  power  in 


What  was  it  that 
so  possessed  this 
community  that  some 
villagers  were  willing 
— even  eager — to  see 
their  neighbors  die? 


town  affairs.  While  the  immediate  questions 
which  divided  the  two  village  factions  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  matters,  the  overriding 
issue  was  clear:  was  Salem  Village  to  re- 
main a  mere  appendage  to  Salem  Town,  or 
was  it  to  emerge  as  a  fully  independent 
political  entity? 

This  question  was  particularly  urgent 
because  these  two  settlements,  which  were 
joined  by  so  intimate  and  ambiguous  a 
political  bond,  were  in  fact  moving  along 
very  different  economic  and  social  tracks  in 
the  last  half  of  the  17th  century.  Salem 
Village  was  almost  exclusively  an  agricul- 
tural community — an  agricultural  com- 
munity that  was  feeling  the  pressures  of 


overcrowding  as  maturing  sons  of  the 
second  generation  of  settlers  sought  lands 
for  themselves  from  limited  family  hold- 
ings. 

Salem  Town,  by  contrast,  with  its  excel- 
lent natural  harbor,  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly commercialized  in  these  years. 
Wharves  were  being  built,  shipping  was 
flourishing,  and  wealthy  merchants  were 
not  only  gaining  political  and  economic 
dominance  in  the  town  but,  with  their 
elegant,  ostentatious,  and  secular  ways, 
were  setting  the  very  tone  of  its  life. 

For  those  villagers  situated  closest  to  the( 
roads  and  waterways  that  gave  access  to 
the  town,  these  commercial  developments 
offered  alluring  prospects.  By  supplying 
foodstuffs  and  timber  for  the  burgeoning 
town's  needs  and  for  export,  and  perhaps  iji 
other  ways  as  well,  they  could  share  in  hen 
commercial  prosperity.  Most  notable  amonji 
this  group  of  town-oriented  villagers  were 
the  Porters,  the  wealthy  family  that  led 
the  opposition  to  the  witchcraft  trials  in 
1692. 

But  for  more  distant  village  families 
like  the  Putnam  clan,  the  hopes  of  sharing 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  town  were  far  more  dim. 
Their  lands  were  poorer,  and  their  access 
to  the  main  town  thoroughfares,  over  rut- 
ted and  often  flooded  trails,  was  far  more 
difficult. 

The  tax  lists  for  the  1690s  already  begin  1 
to  tell  the  story.  The  faction  concentrated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  village  was  sig- 
nificantly poorer  than  the  one  whose  centei 
of  strength  lay  closer  to  Salem  Town.  It  wa, 
this  poorer,  western  village  faction  which 
was  trying  to  achieve  the  separation  of 
Salem  Village  from  Salem  Town,  while  the 
wealthier,  eastern  faction  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  political  link  with  the  town. 

But  differences  in  economic  standing  and 
opportunity  do  not  fully  explain  the  grim 
intensity  of  the  factional  struggle  or  the 
violent  denouement  of  1692.  To  understano 
that,  we  must  look  beyond  Salem  Village 
to  the  larger  historical  era  in  which  that 
factional  struggle  was  being  played  out. 

Throughout  the  Western  world,  includin 
England  and  her  New  England  colonies,  thi 


ite  17th  century  was  a  time  of  stress,  as 
ynamic  centers  of  commercial  capitalistic 
evelopment  took  shape  within  what  had 
een  an  essentially  stable,  agrarian,  late- 
ledieval  social  order. 

Wherever  they  occurred,  these  trans- 
armations  generated  profound  tensions 
oth  within  communities  and  within  indi- 
:dual  consciousnesses.  Indeed,  the  move- 
lent  we  call  Puritanism  was,  in  part,  an 
ffort  to  come  to  terms  with  the  transition 
rom  a  medieval  to  a  capitalistic  system. 
n  America,  these  tensions  were  nowhere 
tore  keenly  felt  than  in  obscure  little 
alem  Village,  this  farm  community  linked 
1  such  a  tantalizing  way  to  an  emergent 
enter  of  commercial  capitalism. 

Thus  we  began  to  understand  why  Salem 
'illage  factionalism  had  ultimately  reduced 
self  to  total  war.  For  it  involved  not 
lerely  economic  jealousy  or  political 
ivalries;  it  was  a  struggle,  too,  over  what 
le  fundamental  character  of  their  com- 
mnity — the  "world"  as  they  knew  it — was 
3  be.  For  us,  the  enemy  which  the  "anti- 
3wn"  faction  confronted  may  roughly  be 
belled  commercial  capitalism;  for  them,  it 
/as  all  too  easy  to  label  it .  .  .  witchcraft. 

In  making  this  fatal  judgment,  the  "anti- 
Dwn"  villagers  were  subtly,  even  uncon- 
ciously,  egged  on  by  their  minister,  Samuel 
arris.  Himself  a  failed  merchant  who  had 
ought  in  Salem  Village  the  social  stability 
e  had  been  unable  to  find  in  the  com- 
nercial  world,  Parris,  in  his  sermons  from 
689  on,  denounced  with  increasing  vehe- 
lence  and  more  and  more  cataclysmic  super- 
atural  imagery  the  forces  which  seemed 
3  be  threatening  the  village. 

Thus  the  groundwork  was  laid.  By  late 
691,  when  a  group  of  village  girls,  perhaps 
:ifluenced  by  the  voodoo  lore  of  Parris's 
Vest  Indian  slave  Tituba,  began  to  dabble 
n  the  occult  and  to  exhibit  alarming  symp- 
oms  of  physical  suffering  (symptoms  very 
imilar  to  those  of  the  possessed  girl  in 
'he  Exorcist),  many  villagers  were  prepared 
0  believe  the  worst. 

The  witchcraft  accusations  which  soon 
oured  forth  singled  out  with  remarkable  if 
nconscious  precision  individuals  whose 


careers  seemed  to  embody  most  vividly 
those  social  and  economic  changes  which 
Salem  Town,  and  the  "pro-town"  villagers, 
represented.  Repeatedly  in  1692  the  finger 
of  accusation  was  pointed  at  men  and 
women  who  had  experienced  dramatic 
transformations  in  social  or  economic  status. 
Sometimes  these  were  beggars  or  poor  folk 
who  had  once  been  of  higher  standing, 
sometimes  prosperous  and  thriving  individ- 
uals who  had  moved  upward  from  obscure 
and  humble  origins — including  two  of  the 
men  then  serving  as  Salem  Town  selectmen. 

What  began  as  a  teaching  experiment  thus 
ended  in  what  may  seem  to  be  very  special- 
ized and  arcane  research.  But  the  more  we 
immersed  ourselves  in  these  old  documents 
the  more  their  human  dimension  emerged, 
and  the  more  the  whole  community  of 
Salem  Village,  and  not  just  a  few  coura- 
geous individuals  remembered  from  the  pop- 
ular accounts  of  Salem  witchcraft,  took  on 
for  us  a  flesh-and-blood  reality. 


Living  under  stressful  and  trying  circum- 
stances, the  villagers  confronted  a  future 
whose  contours  were  only  beginning  to 
take  shape.  Some  of  them,  falling  back 
upon  the  only  frame  of  reference  available 
to  them  for  explaining  so  cosmic  a  threat, 
took  decisive  action — tragically  decisive 
action — to  try  to  stave  off  that  future.  They 
failed,  of  course,  and  in  the  process  men 
and  women  died.  But  the  sympathy  we  feel 
for  the  victims  of  1692  need  not  prevent  a 
measure  of  understanding  for  their  ac- 
cusers. For  in  terms  of  the  larger  issues  that 
were  being  fought  out  that  year,  and  the 
way  those  issues  were  ultimately  resolved, 
we  can  see  that  the  accusers,  too,  were 
history's  victims. 

Paul  Boyer  and  Stephen  Nissenbaum,  associ- 
ate professors  of  history  at  UMass/ Am- 
herst, based  this  article  on  their  recently- 
released  book,  Salem  Possessed:  The  Social 
Origins  of  Witchcraft,  published  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press. 


Learning 

in  the 

"Real 

World" 


Katie  S.  Gillmor 


The  American  Political  Science  Association  provides  an  unusual  classroom  for  UMass 
interns  studying  Congressional  reform  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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For  40  students  this  semester,  a  stroll  into 
:own  doesn't  mean  a  rendezvous  at  the 
Drake.  The  Washington  Monument  is  more 
ike  it. 

The  students  are  interning  in  the  na- 
ion's  capital,  working  in  Congressional 
offices,  government  agencies  and  other 
nstitutions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
/ersity's  Center  for  Outreach  Programs, 
rhey  get  15  academic  credits  in  exchange 
or  40,  60,  or  even  80  hours  a  week  of 
jractical  experience  in  the  "Real  World," 
m  experience  they  say,  almost  unani- 
nously,  is  "the  best  semester  I've  ever 
lad." 

Such  praise  may  seem  a  bit  weak  coming 
rom  Chris  Sands  who  is,  after  all,  only  a 
ophomore.  Although  departments  prefer  to 
end  juniors  and  seniors  on  internships, 
ands  says  he  "didn't  want  to  wait  a  year 
o  be  disillusioned."  Now,  after  several 
nonths  with  Congressman  Gerry  Studds, 
le  feels  confident  in  his  choice  of  political 
cience  as  a  major. 

Washington  has  been  a  chastening  ex- 
jerience  for  Sands,  who  admits  he  is  "in- 
redibly  dumb  and  naive  at  times.  I  came 
lown  here  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  .  .  . 
A/ell,  at  least  I  thought  I'd  be  able  to  do 
he  job." 

Nancy  Welch  had  never  been  able  to 
'work  under  people"  but  she  has  found 
hat  "to  develop  a  program  with  people 
vho  are  enthusiastically  willing  to  help  me 

such  an  up."  Welch  was  pursuing  an  un- 
isual  major,  museum  education,  at  UMass, 
md  interning  at  the  Smithsonian  was  a 
latural  extension  of  her  studies.  It  is,  she 
ays,  "the  best  thing  that  could  have 
[lappened  to  me." 

Besides  organizing  and  promoting  pro- 
rams  for  school  children  at  the  museum, 
he  Smithsonian  is  also  working  on  de- 
'eloping  a  mobile  unit,  and  Welch  is  doing 
he  necessary  research.  "I  guess  I'm  self- 
ighteous,  seeing  museum  education  as  a 
)oon  to  mankind,  but  it's  my  first  love," 
he  says. 

Although  George  Bacon  prefers  the  am- 
)ience  of  Congressman  Silvio  Conte's  office 
!  o  the  "rarified  theories"  of  the  political 


science  department  ("They're  people  talk- 
ing about  countries  they've  never  even 
been  to"),  he's  learned  in  four  months  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  politics  "is  not  my  way." 

Bacon  believes  that  U.S.  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  a  positive  contribution, 
and  he  interrupted  his  undergraduate  train- 
ing twice  to  serve  in  Viet  Nam.  He  decided 
on  a  Congressional  internship  for  the  last 
semester  of  his  senior  year  to  "get  away" 
from  UMass  where  "I  was  made  to  feel 
that  what  we  were  doing  [in  Viet  Nam] 
was  wrong."  But  Bacon  has  found  a  similar 
myopia  in  Washington.  "Congress  is  jump- 
ing to  every  political  whim,"  he  says. 
"During  the  energy  crisis,  every  Congress- 
man on  the  floor  moved  to  cut  off  gasoline 
being  shipped  to  save  the  people  of  South- 
east Asia.  And  it  was  a  pittance." 

Bacon  says  this  came  as  no  surprise,  but 
the  other  interns  seem  to  marvel  at  what 
they  are  learning.  And  most  of  this  in- 
formation, such  as  "how  incompetent  most 
people  are,"  never  finds  its  way  into 
textbooks. 

"The  first  thing  I  found  out,"  says 
Sands,  "is  that  a  Congressman  is  more  a 
symbol  than  an  individual.  Things  are  fed 
to  him.  He's  a  mouthpiece." 

Personality  problems  and  office  politics, 
says  Welch,  "are  the  things  I  have  to  learn 
to  put  up  with.  I  know  it's  good  for  me 
to  learn.  It's  part  of  education." 

The  learning  experience  continues  back 
at  the  "UMass  Mansion,"  a  small  apart- 
ment house  at  1515  16th  Street,  N.W. 
which  the  University  has  leased  and  rents 
to  37  of  the  40  students.  Although  the 
housing  is  under  UMass  auspices,  the  stu- 
dents have  had  an  opportunity  to  cope  with 
most  aspects  of  life  in  the  Big  City.  Cock- 
roaches have  been  the  most  obvious  in- 
stance, although  the  students  will  admit 
privately  that  they've  seen  bigger  cock- 
roaches on  Capitol  Hill  than  they  have  in 
their  apartments. 

The  cockroaches,  and  other  problems, 
have  brought  Bill  Burke  to  Washington  on 
several  occasions.  As  director  of  Outreach, 
it  is  his  responsibility  to  see  that  the  in- 
ternship programs  work.  If  that  includes  a 


short  course  on  exterminating,  so  be  it. 

Outreach  is  Burke's  brainchild,  and  he 
has  taken  more  than  bugs  in  his  stride 
to  make  it  go.  The  program  was  miniscule 
when  it  began  in  May  1972,  a  spin-off 
of  President  Robert  Wood's  Future  Uni- 
versity Report  which  called  for  greater 
University  involvement  with  the  commu- 
nity. Burke,  working  with  a  student  commit- 
tee, proposed  a  program  which  would  in- 
ventory all  such  community-related  pro- 
grams, place  students  in  part-time  positions 
in  the  community  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and 
develop  full  time  internships  worth  a 
semester's  credit. 

When  Burke  submitted  his  proposal  to 
Robert  Woodbury,  the  associate  provost 
who  is  responsible  for  special  programs, 
there  was  no  coherence  to  the  University's 
involvement  outside  the  campus.  Perhaps 
dozens  of  students  were  on  internships 
while  hundreds  of  others  did  volunteer 
work.  Any  number  of  departments  could 
have  had  projects  in  the  communities  of  the 
state,  but  no  one  knew  for  sure.  Burke's 
proposal,  that  he  act  as  a  liaison  and  co- 
ordinator matching  students  and  faculty 
with  community  needs,  would  bring  an  ele- 
ment of  rationality  to  these  ad  hoc  arrange- 
ments. 

The  idea  of  Outreach  was  naturally  at- 
tractive to  Woodbury,  who  became  associ- 
ate provost  after  serving  as  an  associate 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education  since  1969. 
In  moving  into  the  realm  of  campus  ad- 
ministration, Woodbury  had  written  Pro- 
vost Robert  Gluckstern  that  he  viewed  the 
job  "as  a  mandate  to  encourage,  nurture, 
test  and  evaluate  many  new  models  and 
approaches  to  higher  education  and  the 
role  of  the  University  in  the  1970s.  .  .  ." 
An  organized  Outreach  program  was  cer- 
tainly a  new  model. 

Patricia  Crosson,  Woodbury's  assistant, 
believes  that  Burke's  proposal  was  seren- 
dipitous. "It  was  a  very,  very  small  start 
for  something  that  the  campus  was  abso- 
lutely ripe  for,"  she  says.  "It  was  just  one 
individual  saying,  'I  think  we  ought  to  do 
this.' " 

Burke  has  spent  the  past  two  years  con- 
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vincing  faculty,  students  and  the  outside 
community  that  Outreach  is,  in  fact,  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  done.  In  the  be- 
ginning he  had  $3,000  and  four  part-time 
students  to  work  with.  Now  his  budget  is 
almost  $15,000  ($2,000  of  which  has  come 
from  alumni  contributions)  and  there  are 
30  students  who  make  up  his  "free  wheel- 
ing" staff,  all  but  two  of  whom  are 
part-time. 

The  internship  program  has  grown  from 
11  in  the  fall  of  1972  to  176  in  the  spring 
of  1974.  Some  100  agencies  have  student 
volunteers,  who  number  about  350  a 
semester.  And  most  departments  have  or 
are  considering  a  field  work  component  in 
their  curriculums. 

That  is  almost  wholly  due  to  Burke's 
energy  and  unabashed  willingness  to 
hustle.  The  Washington  program  is  a  case 
in  point. 

One  problem  was  placing  students,  a 
minor  one  as  it  turned  out.  Most  agencies 
in  Washington  are  familiar  with  student 
internships  and  were  willing  to  add  UMass 
undergraduates  to  their  staffs.  As  Rod 
Smith,  administrative  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman Michael  Harrington,  put  it,  "We're 
politicians.  That's  the  point.  If  people  offer 
us  four  months  of  their  lives,  it's  ludicrous 
to  say  no."  Still,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
for  Burke  to  match  students  with  compe- 
tent supervisors  400  miles  away. 

Another  problem  was  assuring  the  qual- 
ity of  the  program's  academic  component. 
Since  most  of  the  interns  were  political 
science  majors,  Burke  brought  in  two  ad- 
junct faculty  from  the  area  who  teach 
courses  in  Congressional  politics  and  re- 
form. Although  the  students  resent  the  in- 
trusion of  academics  in  their  "real  world" 
experience,  the  political  science  department 
back  in  Amherst  favors  the  courses. 

Close  monitoring  of  the  students'  work 
by  the  Amherst  faculty,  plus  two  papers 
(one  before  internship  and  one  after),  have 
also  helped  quiet  objections  to  giving  aca- 
demic credit  for  experience  outside  the 
classroom. 

A  third  problem  was  housing.  Burke 
wanted  to  establish  a  program  that  could 


bring  substantial  numbers  of  students  to 
Washington  each  semester,  but  felt  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  the  in- 
terns to  find  short-term,  reasonably  priced 
housing.  The  "UMass  Mansion"  was  the 
unprecedented  solution. 

Now,  after  one  year,  Burke  feels  that 
the  Washington  program  is  "solid"  (de- 
spite the  bugs),  and  he  is  contemplating  a 
similar  set  up  in  New  York  City,  where 
students  could  work  in  the  areas  of  art, 
theater  and  music.  He  speaks  yearningly 
of  internships  in  California  and  of  inter- 
national programs,  but  acknowledges  that 
geography  would  inhibit  monitoring  the 
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quality  of  the  supervision  the  students 
would  get.  The  Washington  program  re- 
quires about  a  trip  a  month  to  iron  out 
problems  between  students  and  their  super- 
visors. 

Many  problems  stem  from  the  imma- 
turity of  some  of  the  interns,  who  enter 
their  work  experience  with  excessive  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  impact  they  will  have 
and  limited  expectations  as  to  the  work  they 
will  have  to  do.  Although  Burke  weeds 
out,  through  individual  interviews,  many 
candidates  for  whom  an  internship  is 
obviously  inappropriate,  there  are  always 
severe  adjustment  problems.  Even  Nancy 
Welch,  who  went  to  the  Smithsonian  with 


useful  experience,  clear  goals  and  active 
support  from  her  on-campus  advisor,  says 
she  felt  there  was  "no  way  I  could  stick 
it  out"  when  she  began  her  internship. 

Burke  has  had  to  contend  with  on- 
campus  problems  too,  where  the  old  ques- 
tion about  experiential  learning  warranting 
academic  credit  is  still  debated.  There  is 
unrest  even  in  political  science,  which  has 
one  of  the  most  extensive  internship  pro- 
grams and  appears  to  be  a  "natural"  for 
this  kind  of  curricular  addition. 

Assistant  Professor  Stanley  Bach,  the 
department's  Outreach  coordinator  this 
semester,  is  "uneasy  about  giving  academic 
credit  for  experiential  learning,  especially  if : 
people  haven't  mastered  the  basic  reading, 
writing  and  talking  skills.  I'd  screen 
for  that  and  for  people  who  can  take 
maximum  advantage  of  the  opportunity." 

Because  of  the  problem  of  placing  stu- 
dents, screening  responsibilities  have  fallen  i 
on  Burke's  shoulders  (although  the  aca- 
demic departments  decide  whether  or  not  a 
student  gets  credit),  and  he  is  trying  to 
open  the  internships  up,  not  restrict  them. 

"I  don't  think  it's  right  for  the  University) 
to  say  no  to  a  student  who  wants  to  in- 
tern," he  says,  and  he  and  his  staff  spend 
evening  after  evening  talking  about  Out- 
reach in  dormitories,  sororities  and  frater- 
nities, encouraging  students  to  apply. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  Outreach  and 
despite  the  proliferation  of  other  alternativei 
programs,  there  are  still  those  on  campus 
who  feel  that  the  classroom  experience  Is 
the  best  vehicle,  perhaps  the  only  vehicle, 
for  attaining  a  university  education.  To 
that.  Associate  Provost  Woodbury  has  an 
answer : 

"A  lot  of  people  argue  that  some  of  these 
programs  are  diverting  the  University  from 
its  planned  mission — intellectual  discourse 
and  intellectual  inquiry.  I  would  argue  ab- 
solutely the  opposite.  It's  these  kinds  of 
activities  that  provide  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere, that  make  this  an  intellectually  im- 
portant place.  Constantly  trying  different 
ways  of  educating  people  creates  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  that  most  stimulates  intel- 
lectual activity." 


An 
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Sensibility 
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Vhen  the  black  studies  department  at  the  University  chose  to 
le  called  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Department  of  Afro-American 
Studies,  it  was  making  a  statement.  Explains  department 
hairman  Michael  Thelwell,  "We  were  giving  notice  through 
he  name  and  legacy  of  Dr.  DuBois  that  we  were  going  to  be 
oncerned  with  more  than  intellectual  and  scholarly  excel- 
ence.  We  were  to  be  involved  in  an  active  and  creative  way 
vith  the  dominant  moral  and  political  issues  surrounding  the 
iberation  and  progress  of  black  people  in  the  world." 

The  department  now  offers  courses  in  many  disciplines 
overing  all  aspects  of  the  black  experience  in  Africa,  the 
Zaribbean,  and  this  country.  The  cultural  aspect  is  one  im- 
>ortant  emphasis  because,  says  Thelwell,  "an  understanding, 
ippreciation  and  respect  for  the  accomplishments  of  black 
:ulture  is  the  first  step  toward  an  understanding,  apprecia- 
ion  and  respect  for  black  people.  This  applies  to  all  people, 
)lack  and  white,  for  there  is  an  intentional  and  abysmal 
gnorance,  on  the  part  of  all  Americans  of  whatever  race,  of 
ust  what  the  black  world  has  really  represented  in  the  march 
oward  world  civilization." 

The  department  was  first  formed  in  1969  when  the  Univer- 


sity asked  Thelwell,  a  writer  whose  essays  and  stories  on 
black  culture  had  achieved  national  critical  acclaim,  to  head  it. 
His  response  was  "sure — but  you  may  be  surprised." 

The  surprise  has  come  in  the  extraordinary  calibre  of  the 
faculty  UMass  has  attracted.  Percussionist  and  composer 
Max  Roach,  an  almost  legendary  figure  in  the  evolution  of 
black  instrumental  music  in  this  country,  is  associated  with 
the  department,  as  are  writer  Julius  Lester,  saxophonist  and 
playwright  Archie  Shepp,  painter  Nelson  Stephens,  and 
dancer  and  choreographer  Diana  Ramos.  The  cultural  offer- 
ings are  highlighted  by  Esther  Terry's  Black  Repertory  The- 
atre and  the  New  Africa  House  Gallery,  which  is  directed  by 
Olufemi  Richards. 

Profiles  of  two  other  department  members  follow.  They 
are  both  accomplished  literary  artists,  both  black,  and  both  in 
residence  at  the  University.  Novelist  Chinua  Achebe  repre- 
sents the  resurgence  of  African  culture,  and  playwright  Paul 
Carter  Harrison  is,  in  Thelwell's  words,  "the  standard-bearer 
of  a  significant  new  movement  in  the  Afro-American  cul- 
tural renaissance." 
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Chinua  Achebe: 
An  African  use 
of  language 


It  was  nearing  midnight  one  night  in  early 
January  when  a  UMass  professor  walked 
through  a  deserted  Ugandan  airport  lobby 
and  carried  his  travel  bags  up  to  the  desk. 

"To  Boston,"  he  said,  handing  his  pre- 
paid ticket  to  a  dispatcher.  The  woman 
glanced  at  the  form,  then  suddenly  shrieked 
his  name  in  disbelief. 

"Chinua  Achebe!" 

It  was  indeed  Achebe,  the  43-year-old 
African  man  of  letters,  en  route  to  Amherst 
after  a  contemporary  African  literature 
conference  had  ended  in  Kampala. 

Five  minutes  later,  Achebe  found  himself 
enjoying  a  drink,  as  porters,  clerks,  and 
customs  officers — alerted  by  the  clamor  of 
the  ticket  sales  woman — regaled  him  with 
their  impressions  of  the  four  novels  and 
many  short  stories  and  poems  he  has 
written  over  the  past  1.5  years. 

Achebe  likes  to  tell  that  story  because  it 
illustrates  for  him  what  his  writing  has 
come  to  mean  to  the  millions  of  black 
Africans,  especially,  among  his  worldwide 
readership. 

Achebe's  first  novel.  Things  Fall  Apart, 
a  widely-acclaimed  classic  of  contemporary 
African  literature  first  published  in  1958, 
was  recently  translated  from  the  original 
English  into  Swahili  and  Luganda,  making 
the  present  edition  available  in  nearly  25 
languages.  It  is  used  widely  in  Africa  today 
in  part  to  teach  children  English. 

The  crucial  importance  of  Achebe's 
writing  to  black  Africans,  according  to 
Michael  Thelwell,  chairman  of  the  UMass 
Afro-American  studies  department,  is  that 
African  people  can  read  about  their  own 
culture  from  their  own  perspective  for  the 
first  time  in  novel  form.  Things  Fall  Apart, 


for  example,  describes  the  impact  of  English 
colonization  on  a  traditional  Ibo  village  in 
eastern  Nigeria  during  the  late  1800s. 

"Achebe  has  opened  up  a  much  more 
profound  understanding  of  lives  and  cul- 
ture of  African  people  [to  foreigners]," 
Thelwell  adds.  "His  first  two  novels  form 
the  basis  of  a  pioneering  tradition  of  a 
whole  new  literary  field.  His  linguistic  style 
is  Ibo.  His  uses  of  language  are  all  African. 
All  that  is  English  about  his  writing  is  the 
words.  Even  if  he  would  write  nothing 
else,  this  alone  would  stand  as  a  great 
achievement." 

Achebe  himself  is  exuberant  over  what 
his  novels  mean  for  Africans.  "It  is  now 
possible  for  a  child  to  pick  up  a  book  about 


his  own  people,"  he  says.  "This  is  a  tre- 
mendous change  in  education.  We  read 
nothing  that  had  to  do  with  Africa  when  I 
was  in  school.  Most  of  the  students  now  are 
ecstatic.  As  they  get  used  to  the  idea  that 
they  are  fit  subjects  for  literature,  the  excite- 
ment probably  will  decline.  But  at  the 
moment,  it  is  something  tremendous." 

Western  reviewers,  however,  largely  have 
overlooked  Achebe's  adaptation  of  the 
novel  to  a  form  which  subtly  reflects  Afri- 
can culture  and  philosophy  ("Most  of  the 
time  I've  had  favorable  reviews,  but  not 
what  I  consider  good  reviews,"  says 
Achebe.) 

Nevertheless  his  stature  in  the  world  lit- 
continued  page  18 


Paul  Carter  Harrison: 
'Writing  about  forces' 


Just  inside  the  door  of  Paul  Carter  Harri- 
son's office,  there  is  a  large  pencil  sketch  of 
Malcolm  X,  and  next  to  it,  this  quote  from 
the  Black  Emergency  Culture  Coalition : 
"The  power  of  art  belongs  to  people." 

Harrison,  who  is  now  widely  celebrated 
by  critics  for  his  most  recent  play.  The 
Great  MacDaddy,  says  he  is  "not  interested 
in  art  for  art's  sake.  I'm  concerned  with  a 


total  sensibility,  an  African  sensibility  that 
signals  a  sense  of  purpose." 

Arrogant  and  youthful,  MacDaddy's 
purpose  in  the  play  is  to  discover  the  secret 
potion  that  made  his  deceased  father's 
wine  a  best-seller.  But  he  finds,  instead,  the 
secret  of  his  soul. 

The  three-hour  musical  odyssey  was  the 
first  1974  production  of  the  Negro  En- 
semble Company  and  closed  April  14  after 
a  successful,  five-week  run  at  an  East  Vil- 
lage playhouse  in  New  York.  Next,  the 
producers  may  move  MacDaddy  to  a  larger 
theater  on  Broadway  or  uptown  Manhat- 
tan, or  send  a  troupe  out  on  the  road. 

Harrison  is  38  and  in  his  second  year  as 
a  UMass  professor.  He  wrote  MacDaddy  in 


California  while  on  the  faculty  at  Sacra- 
mento State  College,  where  he  also  laced 
together  several  poems  by  Melvin  Van 
Peebles  into  a  script  for  the  hit  play.  Ain't 
Supposed  to  Die  a  Natural  Death. 

In  The  Great  MacDaddy,  Harrison  says 
he  is  "writing  about  forces,  not  dredging 
the  souls  of  characters." 

"MacDaddy  deals  with  the  moral  uni- 
verse of  black  people,"  he  says.  "It  is  not 
necessarily  a  direct  confrontation  with  the 
[American]  system,  but  the  system  is  there. 
It  reveals  itself." 

Born  in  Greenwich  Village  and  raised  on 
Harlem's  111th  Street,  Harrison  has  always 
sought  to  understand  and  write  about  his 
own  experience  as  an  Afro-American. 
And  while  he  is  best  known  for  his  work 
in  the  theater,  he  has  a  strong  interest 
in  researching  and  teaching  the  African 
world  view  as  it  appears  in  Afro-American 
culture.  And  that  is  why  he  is  at  UMass. 

Harrison  had  just  attained  tenure  rank 
at  Sacramento  State,  where  he  was  writing, 
directing  and  teaching,  but  decided  to  come 
to  UMass  anyway.  "I  found  here  for  the 
first  time  in  academic  circles  a  very  serious 
approach  to  black  studies,"  he  says.  "There 
is  an  energy  on  this  third  floor  [of  New 
Africa  house]  that  is  remarkable. 

"Amherst  is  for  me  very  exciting  because 
of  the  body  of  black  scholars  in  this  com- 
munity," he  adds.  "If  they  were  not  here, 
one  could  become  absorbed  in  the  physical 
loneliness  of  the  place,  and  not  be  too  in- 
spired to  do  anything.  But  it  is  much  more 
exciting  than  other  academic  communities  I 
have  been  in." 

Harrison  has  some  basis  upon  which  to 
judge,  having  studied  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Indiana  University  and  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  and  having  taught  at 
Howard  University  as  well  as  Sacramento 
State  before  coming  to  UMass. 

As  a  college  student,  he  sparred  unhap- 
pily with  experimental  psychology  at  NYU 
and  Indiana,  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  latter  in  1957.  But  the  emphasis 
on  animal  behavior  bored  him  and  he  left, 
groping  for  better  ways  to  understand  his 
own  psyche.  continued  page  18 
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Achebe  continued 

erary  community  has  grown  to  international 
proportions. 

He  has  been  the  subject  of  three  books  of 
criticism,  including  one  in  the  prestigious 
Twayne's  World  Author  series.  In  1972  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Nobel  literature 
prize.  Thelwell  and  English  department 
chairman  Joseph  Frank  think  he  remains  a 
solid  candidate  for  one  in  the  future. 

Achebe  has  been  at  UMass  since  1972,  as 
a  visiting  professor,  choosing  this  univer- 
sity over  others.  It  was  his  friendship  with 
the  late  UMass  English  professor  Harvey 
Swados  that  eventually  brought  him  to 
Amherst. 

Swados  met  Achebe  when  a  group  of 
American  writers,  including  novelists  Kurt 
Vonnegut  and  Herbert  Gold,  appeared  in 
wartorn  Nigeria  to  offer  assistance  to  the 
Biafran  cause  in  1968.  Achebe,  an  occa- 
sional spokesman  and  emissary  during  the 
war  for  his  fellow  Ibos,  the  ethnic  majority 
in  secessionist  Biafra,  was  deeply  touched 
by  the  visit. 

Achebe  later  spoke  at  UMass  on  the 
opening  leg  of  a  30-campus,  two-week  tour 
of  North  America  on  behalf  of  Biafra  in 
1968.  He  traveled  often  to  the  United 
States,  western  Europe,  and  other  African 
nations  during  the  war.  Although  he  did 
find  pockets  of  private  sympathy  and  fi- 
nancial contributions,  he  generated  little 
political  support  for  Biafra,  even  in  Africa. 

For  him,  those  were  journeys  into  despair. 
He  found  that  "world  policy  is  absolutely 
ruthless  and  unfeeling,"  he  says  now,  "a 
bitter  and  enormous  shock  for  me." 

He  spent  a  year  after  Biafra's  defeat  in 
1970  at  the  University  of  Nigeria's  Institute 
for  African  Studies.  Swados  got  word  of 
Achebe's  availability,  and  a  joint  appoint- 
ment in  English  and  Afro- American  studies 
was  arranged.  Despite  the  tensions  of  post- 
war Nigeria  and  the  difficulties  Ibos  en- 
countered, Achebe  finally  secured  a  leave 
of  absence  from  his  university  post. 

At  UMass,  Achebe  has  been  teaching  a 
combined  course  on  contemporary  African 
and  modern  Nigerian  literature  this  semes- 


ter. He  also  is  editing  a  Nigerian-based 
journal  of  creative  writing  called  Okike 
("Creation"),  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  collection  of  his  essays,  and  slowly 
piecing  together  his  first  novel  since  the 
civil  war  turned  him  to  poetry  and  short 
story  writing  eight  years  ago. 

"The  novel  [form]  requires  a  lot  of  time 
and  space,"  he  explains.  "It's  a  kind  of 
luxury.  In  a  war  which  affects  everyone 
directly,  if  you're  somebody's  target,  you 
can't  write  novels." 

Achebe's  last  novel,  a  scenario  of  political 
corruption  and  intrigue  set  in  a  fictitious, 
newly-independent  African  nation,  was 
published  the  week  of  a  military  coup  that 
climaxed  a  similar  situation  in  Nigeria  in 
1966.  He  tossed  out  another  novel  he  was 
working  on  after  the  civil  war  exploded. 

"I  still  find  it  difficult  to  be  coherent 
about  the  civil  war,"  he  says.  "There  are 
some  parts  that  are  simply  not  possible  to 
talk  about.  We  just  don't  have  those  forms 
of  words  for  that  kind  of  huge,  enormous 
event. 

"There  is  no  urgency  on  my  part  [to 
write  an  'epic'  on  the  war] .  It  is  something 
that  has  affected  one,  and  that  one  is  trying 
to  recover  from,  to  come  to  terms  with.  I 
think  the  experience  has  left  something  in 
my  conscience  which  is  coming  out  all  the 
time.  .  .  .  But  I  have  no  doubt  this  novel 
will  be  written.  I  think  theiwhole  genera- 
tion, when  the  time  is  right,  will  probably 
write  a  lot  about  the  war." 


Harrison  continued 

He  found  them  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  back  in  New  York  City. 
There  he  studied  Cestalt  psychology  and 
phenomenology,  two  dovetailing  schools  of 
thought  that  approach  the  world  with  a 
unified  perspective,  rather  than  in  parts. 

"For  the  first  time,"  he  recalls,  "every- 
thing opened  up.  Here  was  a  scientific  sys- 
tem of  logic  that  was  compatible  with  the 
way  I  felt." 


He  stayed  long  enough  to  get  a  master's, 
but  the  urge  to  work  professionally  in 
theatre  permanently  interrupted  his  doctoral 
pursuits.  The  New  School  introduced  him 
to  academic  concepts  that  are,  he  feels,  close 
to  the  African  philosophy  that  values  com- 
munity strength  and  unity  over  individual 
achievement,  and  perceives  relationships 
among  all  events,  natural  and  supernatural. 
These  are  themes  that  constantly  reappear 
in  his  plays. 

Harrison  then  spent  seven  years  writing 
and  directing,  primarily  in  Spain  and  Am- 
sterdam, before  joining  the  Howard  faculty 
in  1968.  Those  years  "gave  me  the  distance 
to  see  myself  [as  a  black  American]  but  not 
to  be  myself,"  he  says. 

Harrison  now  writes  in  his  new  home  in 
South  Deerfield,  which  he  describes  as  a 
place  "with  redwood,  lots  of  glass,  and  lots 
of  room."  Since  last  summer  he  has  finished 
two  movie  scripts :  a  film  about  a  gang 
called.  The  Youngbloods,  and  The  Sam 
Cooke  Story,  about  the  late  popular  vocal- 
ist. Another  script,  A  Chosen  Few,  is  his 
next  Hollywood  assignment. 

Harrison  lives  alone,  thriving  on  his 
own  cooking,  especially  Spanish  dishes  and 
soul  food.  He  is  a  devotee  of  new  black 
poetry,  singling  out  Imamu  Baraka — whom 
he  knew  as  LeRoi  Jones  during  the  Green- 
wich Village  writing  workshops  of  their  high 
school  days — plus  Larry  Neal  and  Mari 
Evans.  Cain,  a  novel  by  Jean  Toomer,  "is  a 
book  I  reread  and  reread." 

When  he  can't  make  it  over  to  Archie 
Shepp's  for  an  impromptu,  live  living  room 
concert,  Harrison  goes  for  Shepp,  the  late 
Charlie  Parker,  Max  Roach  and  John 
Coltrane  on  record. 

Harrison  says  all  his  plays,  including 
The  Great  MacDaddy,  are  grounded  in 
rhythm  and  music,  though  he  plays  no 
instrument  himself.  In  fact,  it  is  from 
music,  specifically  jazz,  that  he  has  pulled  a 
personal  standard  of  excellence. 

"If  only  I  could  write  like  Charlie  Parker 
played  the  sax,"  he  says  wistfully,  "I  could 
achieve  what  I  have  come  to  earth  to  do." 


1-9 


The  Sports  Scene 


Mixed  Success 

As  Coach  Ginny  Evans  sat  rapidly  whack- 
ing a  pencil  against  her  knuckles,  her  assist- 
ant Mike  Kasavana  chalked  the  uneven 
parallel  bars,  readying  the  team's  first 
2vent.  Separated  from  the  crowd  by  bleach- 
ers and  bright  plastic  flags,  which  roped 
the  mat  area  off  like  a  Texaco  station, 
the  Minutewomen  chatted  calmly  amid  the 
halk  buckets,  the  judges  and  score- 
flashers. 

The  UMass  gymnasts  were  on  their  own 
turf,  the  Cage,  to  compete  in  the  second 
Eastern  Gymnastics  Championship  spon- 
sored by  the  AIAW,  the  Association  for 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women.  Last 
year,  in  the  first  such  meet,  the  team  came 
in  second  to  arch-rival  Springfield  but  went 
on  to  win  the  national  gymnastics  title. 

This  season  they  were  to  reverse  the 
process,  beating  Springfield  and  other  east- 
ern contenders  by  an  impressive  3.15 
margin  in  the  regionals  in  March,  only  to 
tie  with  Springfield  for  third  place  in  the 
Nationals  in  April.  The  national  title  went 
to  Southern  Illinois,  which  had  come  in 
second  in  1973,  -7  behind  UMass. 

"The  team  just  wasn't  as  sharp  as  they 
were  in  the  Easterns,"  Coach  Evans  ex- 
plains. "We  didn't  have  the  depth  and  we 
weren't  hitting  with  any  consistency." 

It  had  been  quite  another  story  a  month 
earlier  in  the  Cage.  In  the  team  competition 
UMass  had  scored  a  whopping  106.20  to 
Springfield's  103.05,  and  placed  the  most 
competitors,  seven  in  all,  in  the  next  day's 
individual  finals.  The  women  continued  in 
their  winning  form  in  the  individual  compe- 
tition, placing  firsts  in  all  four  Olympic 
events  and  in  the  All-Around. 

Jeannine  Burger  made  the  individual 
events  particularly  dramatic.  Despite  a 
badly  sprained  ankle,  she  drew  a  9.1  for 


The  women's  gymnastics  team,  from  right:  Mike  Kasavana,  Ginny  Evans,  Betsy  East, 
]odi  Hitt,  Alicia  Goode,  Anne  Vexler,  Margie  Combs,  Heidi  Armstrong,  Linda  Nilligan, 
and  Jeannine  Burger. 
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Jeanine  Burger  makes  a  hit. 

an  exceptionally  smooth  floor  exercise 
routine  and  then  burst  into  tears.  She  went 
on  to  place  first  in  two  of  the  four  individ- 
ual events  (bars  and  floor  exercise)  and  win 
the  AII-Around  title.  At  the  national  finals, 
she  placed  fourth  in  the  uneven  parallel 
bar  competition.  CS 

After  the  Fall 

When  UMass  gymnast  Gene  Whelan  tore  a 
bicep  during  a  practice  session  three  weeks 
before  the  NCAA  Men's  Gymnastics  Cham- 
pionship, a  doctor  told  him  to  "hang  it  up" 
and  forget  about  competing. 

But  Whelan's  determination,  coupled  with 
technical  assistance  from  an  opponent 
who'd  suffered  a  similar  injury,  led  to  a 
fourth  place  finish  in  the  Ail-Around  com- 
petition at  the  Nationals  and  bonafide  All- 
American  status. 

Whelan,  who  qualified  for  the  event  by 
winning  the  All-Arounds  at  the  Eastern  fi- 
nals, got  off  to  a  bad  start  with  two  terrible 
vaults,  but  recovered  and  went  on  to  finish 
second  on  the  parallel  bars. 

By  the  time  competition  was  completed, 
he  had  racked  up  106.25  points,  only  2.70 
behind  leader  and  two-time  Olympian 
Steve  Hug. 


On  the  rebound 

Though  the  basketball  team  finished  with 
the  second  best  record  (21-5)  in  University 
annals,  the  season  had  to  be  reckoned  as 
something  of  a  disappointment  since  the 
Minutemen  dropped  their  first  round  NIT 
match  to  Jacksonville  in  overtime,  73-69. 

"We  played  awfully  well,  but  got  tired 
too  soon,"  say  Coach  Jack  Leaman.  "The 
Jacksonville  players  were  very  big,  very 
muscular  kids.  They  wore  us  down  in 
overtime." 

The  season's  end  didn't  mean  Leaman's 
difficulties  were  over,  however,  since  he 
and  assistant  coaches  Ray  Wilson  and 
"Fan"  Gaudette  still  had  recruiting  prob- 
lems to  work  out. 

Though  they've  been  unsuccessful  so  far 
in  finding  a  big  man  (what  Leaman  calls  a 
"dominant  rebounder  or  defender"),  they 
have  been  able  to  recruit  three  outstanding 
players  from  New  York  City. 

Two  of  them,  6'  2"  Alex  Eldridge  and 
6'i"  Derrick  Clayborne,  both  played  guard 
for  Taft  High  School,  the  team  which  won 
this  year's  city  championship.  Eldridge 
averaged  20  points  per  game,  and  Clay- 
borne  14.  Also  recruited  was  6'^"  forward 
Michael  Pyatt,  who  averaged  20  points  and 
17  rebounds  per  game  while  playing  for 
Bishop  DuBois  High. 

As  for  the  "big  man,"  Leaman  says  that 
he's  still  got  a  couple  of  "irons  in  the  fire," 
but  adds  that  he's  not  hopeful  about  the 
possibilities.  Most  of  the  best  prospects 
are  deciding  among  bigger  basketball 
powers,  and  UMass  can't  afford  to  keep 
visiting  potential  players  on  the  outside 
chance  that  they'll  reject  the  other  schools. 

WH 


Baseball :  Pro  woes 

Although  the  UMass  baseball  team  finished 
the  season  last  year  with  a  21-9-1  record, 
a  Yankee  Conference  title,  and  a  top  twenty 
national  ranking,  they  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  repeat  the  performance  this  year. 

Chief  among  Coach  Dick  Bergquist's 
problems  is  the  loss  of  10  lettermen,  in- 


cluding three  crack  undergraduate  players 
who  have  signed  with  pro  teams. 

Steve  Newell,  a  .347  outfielder  and  the 
first  UMass  player  ever  to  be  named  to  an 
All- American  First  Team,  signed  with  the 
Montreal  Expos  last  summer;  ace  shortstop 
and  .308  hitter  Eddie  McMahon  joined  the 
Minnesota  Twins;  and  pitcher  Mike  Flana- 
gan, who  had  a  9-1  record  and  batted  .338 
last  year,  signed  on  with  the  Baltimore 
Orioles.  All  three  were  also  members  of 
both  the  1973  All  Conference  and  All  Dis- 
trict teams. 

The  mainstays  of  the  pitching  staff  this 
season  will  be  two  right-handers,  senior 
John  Olson,  5-3,  and  sophomore  Craig 
Allegrezza,  who  pitched  three  wins  last  year 
though  hampered  by  a  sore  arm.  Elsewhere, 
Bergquist  will  be  counting  on  good  per- 
formances from  first  baseman  Ron  Beauri- 
vage,  .337  last  season,  second  baseman  and 
potential  shortstop  Mike  Koperniak,  who 
batted  .345,  and  defensive  catcher  John 
Healy. 

The  Minutemen  are  facing  a  tough  22- 
game  schedule  this  spring,  including  a  re- 
match with  last  year's  NCAA  tourney 
nemesis.  Harvard.  WH  I 


Scoreboard  & 
Schedule 


The  tally,  to  date 

Men's  varsity,  as  of  April  12:  in  basketball, 
UMass  was  again  invited  to  the  NIT  (the 
fourth  time  in  the  last  five  years),  but  was 
eliminated  in  overtime  in  a  thrilling  first- 
round  match  against  Jacksonville,  73-69.  The 
team  finished  with  a  21-5  season,  winning  all 
six  of  their  last  games :  they  beat  Springfield 
(78-52),  Rhode  Island  (75-66),  Vermont  (89- 
61),  Fordham  (93-66),  UNH  (83-58),  and  in 
their  final  home  game,  astounded  Maine 
(108-38).  The  hockey  team  finished  its  season 
with  losses  to  Bowdoin  (5-2)  and  UNH  (7-5) 
and  a  tie  with  Northeastern  (6-6) ;  in  the 
ECAC  Tourney,  they  beat  Boston  State  in  the 
first  round  (7-4),  but  then  lost  to  Vermont 
(4-3)  in  the  second.  The  indoor  track  team 
finished  with  a  3  and  5  record,  beating  Maine 
(66-52),  Vermont  (79-39)  and  UNH  (65-16), 
and  losing  to  URI  (64-54),  UConn  (53-19), 
Manhattan  (76-19),  Northeastern  (76-42),  and 
Dartmouth  (67-65).  The  Minutemen  wrestlers 
had  a  9-6  season,  winning  victories  over 
UConn  (48-0),  Yale  (19-18),  Wesleyan  (41- 
11),  Central  Conn.  (23-14),  Seton  Hall  (36-g), 
Coast  Guard  (23-17),  UNH  (38-5),  WPI  (39-3), 
and  Dartmouth  (42-9) ;  they  lost  to  URI 
(37-3)-  Harvard  (24-19),  Hofstra  (42-2),  C.  W. 
Post  (25-12),  Springfield  (24-13),  and  Wilkes 
(37-9).  UMass  swimmers  finished  their  season 
with  a  5  and  8  record,  beating  WPI  (63-50), 
Holy  Cross  (83-29),  MIT  (60-53),  Tufts 
(62-51),  and  URI  (75-36),  and  losing  to  Maine 
(81-30),  Wesleyan  (63-50),  Vermont  (74-29), 
Coast  Guard  (68-45),  UNH  (75-35),  Amherst 
(60-57),  Central  Conn.  (83-57),  a"d  UConn 
(73-40).  The  gynmastics  team  finished  with  an 
excellent  8-3  season,  beating  Syracuse  (156- 
154),  Boston  State  (154-128),  Pittsburgh  (151- 
129),  Army  (157-148),  MIT  (135-120),  Navy 
(157.9-157.1),  Springfield  (158.7-157.7),  and 
Cornell  (155-147) ;  they  lost  to  powerhouse 
Penn  State  (162-158),  Temple  (159-154),  and, 
in  a  squeaker.  Southern  Conn.  (159.5-159.4). 
The  gymnasts  finished  fourth  in  the  EIGL 


Championships.  The  Minutemen  skiers  fin- 
ished second  in  the  Northeastern  Slalom,  sixth 
in  the  Boston  College  Grand  Slalom,  second 
in  the  Amherst  G.S.,  first  in  the  UMass  G.S., 
and  finished  the  season  in  third  place  in  the 
Osborne  Division  of  the  NEISC  behind  Am- 
herst and  BC.  The  team  finished  first  overall, 
however,  at  the  three-day  League  finals  held 
at  Mt.  Cranmore.  The  UMass  lacrosse  team, 
"Garber's  Gorillas,"  lost  its  first  two  matches 
to  nationally  ranked  powers  Hofstra  (7-6) 
and  Cortland  State  (10-9,  in  four  overtimes). 
The  baseball  team  dropped  its  opener  to  BC 
(9-4).  Minutemen  tennis  players  split  their 
first  two  matches,  beating  URI  (8-1)  and  los- 
ing to  Tufts  (5-4).  The  spring  track  team  also 
split,  beating  Northeastern  (99-97)  and  losing 
to  BC  (81-73).  (Many  of  the  season's  first 
matches  were  scrubbed  because  of  the  April 
snow  epidemic.) 

Women's  varsity,  as  of  April  4:  in  swimming, 
the  Minutewomen  came  in  third  behind 
Springfield  and  Yale  (94-75-56),  whomped 
UNH  and  Dartmouth  (113-57-32),  lost  to 
Southern  Conn.  (83-46),  finished  sixth  out  of 
a  field  of  22  teams  at  the  New  Englands,  and 
fourteenth  out  of  a  field  of  38  at  the  EAIAW 
meet.  The  basketball  team  finished  out  its 
season  with  wins  over  Smith  (65-48),  Plym- 
outh (53-18),  Vermont  (49-47),  and  Worcester 
(49-37);  they  lost  to  Southern  Conn.  (69-35), 
Springfield  (56-32),  UNH  (50-34),  and  Bridge- 
water  (56-52).  In  the  EAIAW  championship 
meet,  the  team  beat  URI  in  the  first  round 
(61-53),  but  was  eliminated  by  Queens  in  the 
second  (75-46).  The  gymnastics  team,  defend- 
ing national  champions,  won  all  but  one  of  its 
final  meets,  beating  Salem  State  and  UNH 
(99.75-72.25-51.50),  Southern  Conn.  (97.6- 
82.5),  and  Clarion  (100.25-91.35);  they  lost  to 
Springfield  (106.25-104.75).  The  gymnasts 
went  on  to  win  the  EAIAW  Regionals  but 
lost  at  the  national  championships  (see 
"Mixed  Success").  The  ski  team  had  all  of  its 
meets  cancelled  because  of  the  lack  of  snow 
this  winter. 


Men's  Varsity 

BASEBALL;  May  1,  at  Springfield;  May  3,  at 
URI;  May  4,  URI;  May  7,  at  Fairfield;  May 
10,  UConn;  May  11,  at  UConn;  May  14,  Har- 
vard; May  17,  Amherst;  May  18,  at  Dart- 
mouth (double  header). 

TENNIS:  May  1,  Springfield;  May  3,  Holy 
Cross;  May  10-11,  New  Englands  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

LACROSSE:  May  4,  at  UNH;  May  8,  Brown; 
May  11,  MIT;  May  15,  at  Dartmouth. 

GOLF:  May  2-3,  New  Englands;  May  6,  Coast 
Guard;  May  8,  Williams,  Middlebury,  SUNY/ 
Albany,  at  Williams. 

SPRING  TRACK:  May  7,  at  URI;  May  11, 
Yankee  Conference  Championships  at  Maine; 
May  18,  New  Englands  at  Brown. 


Women's  Varsity 

SOFTBALL:  May  2,  at  Westfield  State;  May  4, 
at  Keene  State;  May  6,  Smith  College;  May 
9,  at  Springfield. 
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The  Classes  Report 


The  following  information  was  received  be- 
fore March  26,  1974.  Information  for  "The 
Classes  Report"  should  be  sent  to  Bill  Hal- 
ainen,  Editorial  Assistant,  The  Alumnus, 
Munson  Hall. 

1907 

Frederick  C.  Peters,  according  to  a  recent 
story  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  the 
"sage  of  Dauphin  county,"  and  can  still  "out- 
talk,  out-think,  and  out-drink  any  politician 
half  his  age."  Fred  became  involved  in  GOP 
politics  in  the  early  twenties,  and  served  suc- 
cessively as  committeeman,  member  of  the 
state  legislature  for  five  terms,  chairman  of 
the  Lower  Merion  Township  Commissioners, 
and  chairman  for  20  years  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Commission.  He  capped  his  career  in 
1955  with  an  appointment  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  collector  for  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Inquirer  went  on  to  note  that,  while 
Fred  is  officially  disengaged  from  politics,  "he 
is  still  concerned,  still  wary  of  the  current 
batch  of  county  Republican  leaders."  And,  the 
story  added,  "he  still  plays  a  good  game  of 
golf,  and  smokes  50  cigars  a  week." 

1909 

Charles  Howard  White  has  retired  as  director 
of  the  Old  Colony  Cooperative  Bank,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  a  position  he  held  for  fifty  years. 
He  was  an  assistant  director  for  extension 
services  and  field  agent  for  MAC  prior  to 
joining  the  bank  in  1923.  In  a  special  cere- 
mony honoring  Charlie,  Robert  Archer,  a  sen- 
ior vice  president  of  the  bank,  called  him  "a 
great  humanitarian"  and  added  that  "the  good 
Lord  in  His  wisdom  never  created  a  more 
friendly  man  than  Charles  H.  White." 

1919 

Dr.  Emil  Frederick  Cuba,  who  retired  from 
the  University  faculty  as  a  Commonwealth 
Professor  in  1962,  is  still  researching  and 
publishing  in  his  profession — plant  pathology 
and  mycology — and  studying  the  history  of 


Nantucket  Island.  Besides  the  nearly  100  tech- 
nical articles  he  has  written  since  1919,  Emil 
has  authored  several  books,  including  Nan- 
tucket Odyssey,  A  Journey  into  the  History  of 
Nantucket;  Narrative  of  the  Establishment, 
Development  and  Organization  of  the  Wal- 
tham  Field  Station;  and  The  Great  Nantucket 
Bank  Robbery  and  Solemn  Aftermath,  or  The 
End  of  Old  Nantucket. 

The  Twenties 

H.  Halsey  Davis  '24  has  been  reelected  a  di- 
rector of  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Vermont.  He  is  also  the  board  chairman 
and  former  president  of  George  C.  Shaw  Co., 
Portland,  Me.,  and  president  of  the  Maine 
Savings  Bank,  also  in  Portland. 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Barr  '29  relinquished  his 
administrative  duties  in  the  School  of  Urban 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  at  Mich- 
igan State  University  last  September,  but  con- 
tinues as  a  full-lime  professor.  He  was  one  of 
fifteen  international  experts  invited  to  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  by  the  China  Research  Institute  of 
Land  Economics  for  a  five  day  seminar,  and 
he  has  had  two  books  published  in  the  last 
year:  Australian  Planning  and  Development: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  and  Eastern  Africa: 
References  Related  to  Developmental  Planning 
and  Housing. 

George  Canney  'zg  will  retire  from  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  next  month  after  44  years 
of  service.  An  employe  of  Mass.  Mutual  since 
1929,  George  served  as  supervisor,  manager  of 
group  pension  administration,  assistant  group 
secretary,  and  became  a  senior  officer  in  1957. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Wilbraham 
(Mass.)  Housing  Authority  for  eight  years,  and 
is  serving  his  third  term  as  president  of  the 
Hampden  District  Mental  Health  Clinic. 

The  Thirties 

Helen  Lubach  Piznak  '■}&,  a  dietitian  at  Bloom- 
field  (Conn.)  High  School,  has  been  awarded 
a  certificate  for  outstanding  achievement  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  The 
award  was  given  in  appreciation  and  recogni- 
tion of  her  achievements  in  service  manage- 
ment courses. 

Robert  C.  Perkins  '5S  notes  that  fourteen 
members  of  his  family  have  now  attended  the 
University :  his  wife,  the  former  Jean  Whitney 
'38;  sons  Stephen  '67,  Robert  '68  and  Ralph 
'72;  daughters  Elizabeth  '74  and  Eleanor  '76; 


sister  Isabel  Jolma  '33;  nieces  Pamela,  Nancy, 
and  Martha;  and  nephews  Clifford,  John,  and 
Frederick.  As  Bob  says,  "that's  quite  a  num- 
ber." 

The  Forties 

Leonard  S.  Zahn  '48,  president  of  Leonard  Zahn 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  public  relations  counsel, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Village  of  Thomaston,  N.Y.  The  board  is 
the  governing  body  of  the  community. 

Charles  A.  "Chick"  Kendall  '4g  has  been 
named  associate  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.  Chick  is  a  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Insurance  Company  and 
Bank  Purchasing  Agents  Association,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Springfield  chapter  of 
Zero  Population  Growth. 

A  special  note  to  the  Classes  of  '48  and 
'50 :  The  Class  of  1949  cordially  invites  you 
to  its  twenty-fifth  reunion,  June  21-23.  The 
alumni  office  will  forward  pertinent  informa- 
tion to  anyone  interested. 

1950 

Joseph  F.  Dillman  was  one  of  42  people 
throughout  the  country  who  became  certified 
financial  planners  at  a  ceremony  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  last  fall  after  passing  three  flve-hour 
exams. 

1951 

Richard  L.  Boynton  has  been  named  sales 
manager  of  the  Kendall  Co.'s  Bauer  and 
Black  Division.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  Welles- 
ley,  Mass. 

William  R.  Colton  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  Griffin  Pipe  Products  Co.,  Oak  Brook, 
111.,  a  division  of  Amsted  Industries.  Bill 
joined  the  company  as  a  district  sales  manager 
in  1959  and  was  promoted  to  regional  sales 
manager  in  1961.  He,  his  wife  Irene,  and  their 
six  children  live  in  Naperville,  111. 

1953 

Alan  C.  Leavitt  recently  took  a  position  as 
director  of  the  North  Santa  Clara  County 
Community  Mental  Health  Center,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Since  receiving  his  masters  in  psychi- 
atric social  work  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1958,  Alan  has  directed  a  psychiatric 
clinic  in  San  Francisco,  traveled  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Europe,  published  10  papers  and  mon- 
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ographs  in  various  professional  journals,  and, 
since  1962,  been  on  either  the  paid  or  attend- 
ing faculty  in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry 
at  Stanford  Medical  School,  Palo  Alto,  where 
he  and  his  family  reside. 

1955 

John  7.  Butler,  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
GAF  Corp.'s  Building  Products  Division,  was 
elected  to  the  1974  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Home  Improvement  Council,  Inc. 
John,  his  wife  Sydney,  and  their  three  children 
• — John,  18,  Candace,  16,  and  Judith,  9 — live  in 
Martinsville,  N.J. 

Richard  Hennessy  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Shoe  Last  Division  of  Jones  and  Vin- 
ing.  Inc.,  Brockton,  Mass.  As  head  of  Shoe 
Last,  Dick  will  be  responsible  for  all  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  activities  for  the 
company's  shoe  product  lines. 

1956 

John  F.  McGowan  was  promoted  to  marketing 
manager,  specialities,  for  the  industrial  prod- 
ucts division  of  the  A.  E.  Staley  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Decatur,  111. 

Roy  A.  Sundstrom  is  teaching  history  at 
California  State  University,  Humboldt,  Calif., 
where  he  received  tenure  last  year  and  was 
appointed  associate  professor.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  postdoctoral  fellowship  to  UCLA 
last  summer. 

1957 

Don  Evans  is  still  flying  the  international 
routes  for  TWA  as  a  first  officer,  and  just 
recently  bought  the  Four  Seasons  Travel  Serv- 
ice, Inc.  in  Worcester,  Mass.  His  wife,  Laurie 
Barclay  Evans,  who  entered  UMass  with  the 
Class  of  '57,  has  finished  work  for  her  bach- 
elor's degree  at  Framingham  State  and  is 
teaching  in  Wayland,  Mass.  Their  daughter, 
who  spent  her  first  three  years  living  in 
Hampshire  House  with  her  parents,  is  now 
back  at  the  Amherst  campus  as  a  freshman 
and  living  in  Pierpont  House,  about  100  yards 
down  the  road. 

Robert  G.  Frost  has  been  named  to  the 
post  of  staff  assistant,  financial,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Power  Service  Corporation  field  opera- 
tions staff  at  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Sarah  "Sally"  Chapman  Harris  lives  with 
her  husband.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Harris,  and  their 


two  sons,  Joseph,  Jr.,  11,  and  Blair  Chapman, 

6,  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

1959 

Jean  Klocko  Gromacki,  a  guidance  counselor 
at  Greenfield  (Mass.)  High  School,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Deerfield  (Mass.)  School  Com- 
mittee. She  lives  in  Deerfield  with  her  hus- 
band, George  '58,  an  attorney,  and  two  chil- 
dren, Susan,  6,  and  George,  2. 

I960 

Donald  B.  Frizzle  'G  is  the  superintendent  of 
the  Amherst-Pelham  (Mass.)  Regional  School 
District.  Don  was  assistant  superintendent  for 
seven  years  and  has  been  acting  superintend- 
ent for  six  months.  He  lives  in  Amherst  with 
his  wife,  Kay,  and  their  two  children. 

Robert  D.  Loring  has  been  appointed  spe- 
cial assistant  district  attorney  for  Plymouth 
County,  Mass.  He  is  currently  practicing  law 
in  Scituate,  Mass.,  where  he  resides  with  his 
wife  Sandy  and  their  three  children. 

John  M.  Pasanen  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munications Division  of  the  Emma  Willard 
School,  Troy,  N.Y. 

1961 

Francis  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  market  development  for  the  Nicolet 
Paper  Co.  in  DePere,  Wise.  He  and  his  wife 
Roberta  reside  in  Green  Bay,  Wise. 

David  Byron  Goldthwaite,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Nashua  National  Fish  Hatchery, 
Nashua,  N.H.,  has  been  promoted  to  super- 
visor in  charge  of  fish  production  for  Region 
Five,  which  includes  all  of  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey.  David  has  also  been  stationed  at  fish 
hatcheries  in  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and 
Spearfish,  S.D.  He,  his  wife  Andrea  and  their 
daughter,  Jae-Ann,  6,  live  in  Hudson,  N.H. 

1962 

Kenneth  P.  Brophy  has  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Zamparelli  and  White  and  is  practicing  law  in 
Medford  and  Lowell,  Mass.  Ken  spent  eight 
years  with  the  Air  Force  after  graduation.  He, 
his  wife  Pat  and  their  two  children,  Sharon, 

7,  and  Mark,  5,  live  in  Lowell. 

1963 

Leo  S.  Harootyan  was  promoted  to  chief  of 


the  Technical  Activities  Group  of  the  Opera- 
tions Office,  Air  Force  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  He,  his  wife 
Patricia  and  their  two  sons,  ages  1  and  5,  live 
in  Centerville,  Ohio. 

Nancy  E.  Harris  'G  has  been  promoted  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor  in  elementary 
education  at  Worcester  (Mass.)  State  College. 

Donald  Thibodeau  'G  was  named  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  district  for  Exxon  Co.,  Hunt 
Valley,  Md.  He,  his  wife,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren reside  in  Phoenix,  Md. 

1964 

Arun  G.  Jhaveri  'G  was  responsible  for  the 
design  and  development  of  noise  control  sys- 
tems in  the  Boeing  747  cabin  air  conditioning 
and  environmental  systems.  He  was  also  as- 
signed to  test  flight  status  prior  to  FAA  cer- 
tification of  the  747.  Arun  has  been  appointed 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  review 
their  research  grant  proposals  in  acoustics  and 
noise  control,  and  has  been  nominated  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  a  consultant  to  their  Region  X 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control  in 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Harland  R.  Knox  has  been  named  produc- 
tion manager  in  the  Life,  Health  and  Financial 
Services  Department  at  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Co.  office  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Frank  Laski  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Law  and  the  Handicapped, 
Inc.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  center,  established 
to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  handicapped 
persons,  is  a  federally  funded  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. 

1965 

William  T.  Crane  was  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent of  Prescott,  Ball  and  Turben,  members 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Robert  W.  Redding  has  been  promoted  from 
assistant  to  associate  professor  in  mathematics 
at  Worcester  (Mass.)  State  College. 

1966 

James  H.  Allen  was  named  director  of  alumni 
affairs  at  Kean  College  of  New  Jersey,  Union, 
N.J.  Jim  previously  served  as  director  of 
alumni  affairs  at  the  University  and  at  West- 
ern New  England  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  was  also  selected  as  one  of  the  Outstand- 
ing Young  Men  of  America  in  1973. 

continued  page  25 
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A  blizzard  of 
student  volunteers 


The  University's  Student  Phonothon,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  began  on  campus 
the  day  after  April  Fools.  But  it  was  no  joke, 
practical  or  otherwise. 

Over  sixty  students  from  Cashin,  Brown  and 
MacNamara  dormitories,  encouraged  by  Col- 
legian cartoons  (see  below)  and  free  beer 
and  food,  stormed  into  Memorial  Hall  with 
unexpected  fervor.  Under  the  direction  of 
chairwoman  Bobbie  LaPorte  '74/  they  raised 
over  $10,000  in  the  first  two  nights. 

According  to  phonothon  coordinator  Brenda 
Rau  '75,  the  students  were  so  eager  that  they 
commandeered  phones  in  the  offices  as  well  as 


the  30  phones  installed  in  the  auditorium  for 
the  phonothon.  Even  then,  they  had  to  be 
dragged  away  from  the  phones  so  that  the 
building  could  be  closed  at  midnight. 

"I've  never  seen  such  hard-working  peo- 
ple," says  Rau.  "They  didn't  move  from  their 
seats  for  hours.  They'd  just  call  and  call." 

The  success  of  the  Student  Phonothon, 
which  ran  until  April  28,  had  special  mean- 
ing for  the  alumni  office  staff  beyond  the  ac- 
tual dollars  raised.  As  Jim  Perry,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  chancellor  for  alumni  affairs, 
put  it,  "We're  actually  creating  future  alumni 
volunteers." 

The  campus  was  not  the  only  center  of 
phonothon  activity  this  spring,  nor  were  the 
students  the  only  callers.  Experiences  in  Hart- 
ford, Boston,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  suggest 
that  last  year's  $143,000  record  total  of  alumni 
support  will  be  eclipsed  in  1974. 

Over  80  alumni  gathered  in  Hartford  March 
11  for  a  week  of  intensive  dialing.  The  vol- 
unteers, led  by  Bob  Dallmeyer  '59,  managed 
to  contact  nearly  1,300  of  their  fellow  grads 


and  raised  $16,298  in  pledges. 

During  the  same  week,  63  volunteers  from 
the  Washington  area  began  calling  alumni 
living  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  group, 
chaired  by  John  Kominski  '59  (see  "It  all 
started  with  bagels,"  this  issue),  raised  $10,- 
775  in  pledges  from  goo  alumni  in  two  nights. 

Harry  "Buzz"  Johnson  '56  turned  in  the 
outstanding  performance  by  netting  over  $700. 
Informed  sources  report  that  a  Collegian 
centerfold  filled  with  shots  of  "streakers" 
was  the  most  sought-after  "volunteer  mate- 
rial" of  the  event. 

The  Hartford  and  Washington  contributions 
brought  the  year's  total  to  $61,500.  Still  to 
come  are  the  results  of  the  Boston  and  Student 
Phonothons,  which  are  in  progress  at  this 
writing. 

The  Boston  group,  headed  by  Tom  Camp- 
bell '60,  made  a  phenomenal  start.  They  col- 
lected $35,000  in  pledges  in  the  first  two  of 
the  phonothon's  six  weeks  of  operation,  and 
hoped  to  reach  15,000  of  their  fellow  gradu- 
ates by  the  end  of  April. 
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1966  continued 

Robert  Chisholm  has  been  named  the  new 
president  of  the  Hampshire  County  (Mass.) 
Board  of  Realtors. 

Raymond  G.  Hewitt,  former  associate  direc- 
tor of  research  and  development  services  for 
the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
has  been  appointed  as  a  researcher  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Public  Expenditure  Council.  The 
council  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical  public 
affairs  research  organization  whose  primary 
goal  is  better  government  through  more  eco- 
nomical, efficient  and  effective  public  admin- 
istration and  services. 

Carol  Lynn  Tjernell  Pike  and  her  husband, 
David,  now  reside  in  Paris,  France.  The  couple 
was  married  August  23,  1972. 

Capt.  Courtney  K.  Turner  has  been  awarded 
the  Army  Meritorious  Service  Medal  for  out- 
standing service  during  his  tour  of  duty  at 
Fort  Meade,  Md.  Among  Courtney's  iy  other 
medals  are  three  Bronze  Stars,  two  Vietna- 
mese Crosses  of  Gallantry  and  two  Purple 
Hearts.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex., 
with  his  wife  Donna  and  their  two  sons,  John 
and  Jeffery. 

1967 

Atty.  Bruce  S.  Gordon  received  his  LL.M.  in 
taxation  and  recently  passed  the  CPA  exam- 
nation. 

Susan  Barrett  Lyford  is  running  a  tropical 
Ifish  store  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  called  the  Yan- 
kee Aquarium,  with  her  husband,  Wayne. 
Wayne  is  also  teaching  in  the  junior  high 
school  in  Brattleboro. 

Cathy  Wojtkun  Smith  and  her  husband 
3cott  have  returned  from  Venezuela  and  now 
reside  in  Arlington,  Va.  Cathy  is  employed 
Dy  Premier  Chemicals,  Inc.,  an  international 
:hemical  concern. 

John  T.  Theriault  was  named  marketing 
nanager  for  proteins  and  gums  for  the  Food 
[ngredients  Division  of  Stauffer  Chemical  Co., 
Westport,  Conn. 

[968 

Dr.  Jeffery  M.  Dorwart  is  an  assistant  profes- 
;or  of  history  at  Rutgers  University,  Camden, 
M.J.,  and  has  been  appointed  Bicentennial 
rlistorian  for  Camden  County  by  the  Chosen 
-reeholders'  Cultural  and  Heritage  Commis- 
sion. 
Linda  Earley  Greene  has  been  on  a  leave 


of  absence  from  the  Worcester,  Mass.  school 
system  since  the  birth  of  a  son,  Christopher 
Mark,  last  August.  Her  husband  is  Mark  E. 
Greene  '6g. 

Gale  Palmer  Losch  is  working  on  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  reading  at  Southern  Connecti- 
cut College.  She,  her  husband  Richard  and 
their  year-and-a-half-old  daughter  AUyson 
live  in  Guilford,  Conn. 

Don  Morse  was  promoted  to  Senior  Quality 
Assurance  Engineer  for  Polaroid  Corp.,  Nor- 
wood, Mass.  He  lives  in  Framingham  with 
his  wife  Penny. 

Lorraine  Evans  Pacocha  teaches  fifth  grade 
in  Wayland,  Mass. 

Capt.  John  C.  Richards  is  a  pilot  with  the 
305th  Air  Refueling  Wing,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, Grissom  AFB,  Ind.  His  unit  won  an 
award  for  exceptionally  meritorious  service. 

Edmund  C.  Sprissler,  coach  of  the  Jamaica 
Plain  (Mass.)  High  School  basketball  team, 
has  been  named  the  Boston  Globe's  High 
School  Coach  of  the  Year.  Ed  is  currently  the 
school's  agriculture  department  coordinator. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  H.  Swartz  received  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  aerial  achieve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  in  ceremonies  held  at 
Dyess  AFB,  Tex. 

1969 

The  Class  of  1969  will  be  holding  its  Five 
Year  Reunion  during  Homecoming  next  Oc- 
tober. Any  ideas  for  the  event  should  be  di- 
rected to  either  Treasurer  Jill  Corcoran  or 
Vice  President  Ralph  Stoddard,  c/o  the  alumni 
office. 

Capt.  Louis  S.  Adams  was  awarded  silver 
wings  upon  graduation  from  the  Air  Force 
navigator  training  school  at  Mather  AFB, 
Calif.  He  has  been  assigned  to  Plattsburgh 
AFB,  N.Y.,  for  flying  duty  with  a  unit  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Arthur  R.  Cohen  has  been  named  news  di- 
rector of  Springfield,  Mass.,  radio  stations 
WMAS  and  WHVY-FM.  Art  became  news  di- 
rector of  WFCR-FM,  Amherst,  shortly  after 
his  graduation,  and  helped  produce  and  edit  a 
daily  news  program  which  was  carried  on 
National  Public  Radio's  eastern  affiliates.  He 
also  has  produced  NPR's  nightly  news  maga- 
zine, "All  Things  Considered,"  since  1971,  and 
has  worked  as  a  staff  announcer  for  WHYN- 
FM,  Springfield,  and  as  a  sound-on-film  engi- 
neer for  WNAC-TV,  Boston. 

Leo  C.  Dolan  received  his  master's  degree 
in  real  estate  investment  analysis  and  urban 


land  economics  in  August  1973  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  He  subse- 
quently accepted  a  position  as  investment 
officer  with  Investor's  Diversified  Services, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Kathleen  Donovan  Feldman  has  been  teach- 
ing at  Norwood  (Mass.)  High  School  for  five 
years,  where  she  is  department  head  for  girls' 
physical  education  and  health.  She  and  Gor- 
don Feldman  were  married  August  19,  1973. 

Mark  E.  Greene  is  a  biology  teacher  at 
Algonquin  Regional  High  School,  Northboro, 
Mass.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Linda 
Earley  '68,  and  they  have  a  son,  Christopher 
Mark,  born  last  August. 

Paul  A.  LaChapelle  is  working  as  a  research 
physicist  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  He  married  Rebecca  Kruppenbacher 
on  June  9,  1973. 

Robert  T.  Leach  has  been  promoted  to  man- 
ager, real  estate  trust  accounting,  at  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  America, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Steven  J.  Marzelli  has  been  promoted  to 
systems  analyst  in  the  Information  Services 
Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Elaine  Murphy  is  teaching  in  Lancashire, 
England,  on  a  one  year  exchange  awarded 
through  the  Fulbright-Hayes  program.  An 
English  exchange  teacher  is  taking  her  place 
in  Scituate,  Mass. 

Carol  Martin  Paolicelli  was  awarded  a  Har- 
vard Business  School  Fellowship  for  Women. 
Carol  was  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  from 
the  University  and  had  worked  in  the  Ver- 
mont State  Department  of  Personnel  prior  to 
her  entry  to  Harvard. 

Howard  A.  Young  received  his  doctorate  in 
microbiology  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle.  He  is  presently  doing  cancer 
research  at  Meloy  Laboratories  in  Rockville, 
Md. 

1970 

Paul  C.  Bacon  owns  and  manages  the  Paper- 
back Booksmith  bookstore  in  the  new  Moun- 
tain Farms  Mall,  Hadley,  Mass.  Prior  to  the 
store's  opening,  Paul  taught  social  studies  in 
South  Hadley  Junior  High. 

i/Lt.  David  W.  Baker,  Jr.  received  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  at  Keesler 
AFB,  Miss.,  for  meritorious  service  while  serv- 
ing in  Thailand. 

Louise  R.  Benoit  has  been  a  first  and  second 
grade  teacher  in  the  Natick,  Mass.,  school  sys- 
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tern  for  three  years.  Prior  to  this  job,  she 
taught  a  year  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Leslie  A.  Dierauf  and  a  fellow  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Philadelphia  won  an  award  from  Phi  Zeta,  the 
national  veterinary  honor  society,  for  their 
work  on  "Infection  of  the  urinary  tract  via  the 
lymphatics  of  the  genital  tract." 

Capi.  Kevin  W.  Donovan  received  his  law 
degree  at  Boston  University  and  is  now  a 
legal  officer  assigned  to  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  Ellsworth  AFB,  S.D. 

Kenneth  M.  Drumm  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  supervisor  for  Goldman,  Walter 
and  Tillman  Advertising,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Ken  was  recently  awarded  a  first  place  trophy 
during  the  annual  Tri-City  Ad  Club  advertis- 
ing competition  for  his  entry  in  the  print 
advertising  and  special  media  category.  He 
and  his  wife  Sandra  live  in  Voorheesville,  N.Y. 

Mark  Eraskind  is  chairman  of  the  math  de- 
partment at  Mt.  Everett  School,  Sheffield, 
Mass.  He  married  the  former  Susan  Golden- 
berg  'yi  on  December  23,  1973. 

Lee  W.  Erickson  has  been  promoted  to 
manager,  budget  and  fiscal  planning  (subsidi- 
aries), at  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Judith  Jacobs  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Serv- 
ice (College  III)  at  UMass/Boston.  She  will 
be  getting  her  doctorate  this  year  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Richard  A.  Jubinville  received  his  master's 
in  civil  engineering  from  the  University  and 
is  presently  employed  by  Whitman  and  How- 
ard, an  architectural  and  engineering  firm  in 
Boston,  Mass.  He,  his  wife  Christina  and  their 
daughter  Jennifer  live  in  Boxborough,  Mass. 

Richard  J.  Melpignano  'G  received  his  doc- 
torate in  French  from  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut in  January  and  is  now  teaching  at 
Framingham  (Mass.)  North  Senior  High 
School. 

Mary  J.  Kelly  O'Connor  is  an  elementary 
school  teacher  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  is 
studying  at  Northern  Virginia  Community 
College.  She  is  married  to  Tom  O'Connor  'yi. 

Bob  Yurkus  has  been  promoted  to  manager 
of  the  Star  Market  Co.  store  in  Brighton, 
Mass. 

1971 

Susan  Coldenberg  Eraskind  is  a  production 
analyst  for  Eaton  Paper,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  She 


married  Mark  Eraskind  'jo  on  December  23, 

1975- 

Christine  Force  is  working  towards  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Cartography  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, in  East  Lansing. 

Paul  R.  Harder  teaches  physics  and  chem- 
istry at  the  Essex  Agricultural  Institute  in 
Hathorne,  Mass.  His  wife  is  the  former  Joanne 
M.  Pickul  't). 

Joseph  Kot,  III  is  employed  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  at  Monson  (Mass.)  State  Hos- 
pital. He  received  his  master's  in  social  work 
from  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  May 
1973.  His  wife,  Mildred  Dodge  Kot,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  flexowriter  at  the  National  Blank 
Book  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  the  couple 
resides.  They  were  wed  September  15,  1973. 

Ens.  Kevin  F.  McNamara  is  currently  sta- 
tioned at  New  South  Pole  Station,  Antarctica, 
with  Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion 
Seventy-One  in  support  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  His  battalion  is  currently 
building  a  station  to  replace  the  Amundsen 
Scott  Station  which  is  being  crushed  by  the 
polar  ice  cap.  The  new  station  is  a  radical  de- 
sign for  the  climate,  consisting  of  geodesic 
domes  and  a  series  of  Wonder  Arch  tunnels. 
Kevin  would  like  to  correspond  with  both 
old  classmates  and  other  cold-weather  engi- 
neers. His  address  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  alumni  office. 

William  Moseley,  who  received  a  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  was  a  field  engi- 
neer with  Northeast  Utilities,  has  decided  to 
give  up  engineering  and  return  to  working 
on  his  uncle's  farm,  according  to  a  story  in 
the  Worcester  Telegram.  When  asked  why. 
Bill  replied:  "Money  isn't  everything;  there 
are  other  things.  On  the  farm  you  get  time 
to  think,  especially  in  the  winter — time  to 
think  about  what  you  are  and  where  you're 
going." 

Tom  O'Connor  is  an  economist  for  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  is  com- 
pleting his  master's  work  in  economics  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Mary  J.  Kelly  'yo. 

E.  Jeanne  Pound  received  a  master's  degree 
in  social  work  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Madison  in  December,  and  has  just 
accepted  a  position  as  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  with  White  Mountain  Community 
Services  in  Littleton,  N.H. 

Jon  A.  Towne  is  employed  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  specializing  in  medical 
writing  for  the  Worcester  Telegram, 


Worcester,  Mass.  He  has  been  nominated  for 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  story  he  wrote  about  a 
7-year-old  child  who  died  in  an  ambulance 
while  on  the  way  to  a  hospital.  The  story 
led  to  state  legislation  changing  ambulance 
practices. 

Robert  S.  Willman  is  beginning  his  second 
year  of  professional  baseball  umpiring  at  the 
Texas  Rangers'  spring  training  camp  in  Plant 
City,  Fla.  Last  year.  Bob  trained  with  the 
Houston  Astros  and  umpired  the  regular  sea- 
son in  the  New  York-Pennsylvania  League. 
This  year,  he  will  spend  the  regular  season  in 
the  Western  Carolinas  League. 

1972 

Julius  Erving,  the  New  York  Nets'  star  for- 
ward, was  the  top  vote-getter  in  the  balloting 
of  newsmen  who  covered  the  ABA's  seventh 
annual  All-Star  Game  in  January.  Julie  was 
named  to  the  East  Division's  first  team  on  67 
ballots,  and  to  the  second  team  on  two 
others,  for  a  total  of  136  points  out  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  138  points. 

2/Lt.  Lannis  K.  Gagnon  received  his  silver 
wings  upon  completion  of  Air  Force  pilot 
training  at  Williams  AFB,  Ariz. 

Linda  Hyland  is  in  her  second  year  teach- 
ing physical  education  at  the  Burlington 
(Mass.)  High  School. 

Robert  F.  Nelson  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  environmental  health  engineering  fromi 
the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  last  summer, 
and  has  joined  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  South 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  as  a  research  environ- 
mental engineer  specializing  in  water  pollution; 
control. 

James  P.  Wilkinson,  HI,  recently  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force, 
has  been  assigned  to  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif., 
for  training  in  the  missile  combat  crew  opera- 
tional readiness  course. 

Virginia  Dunn  Wolf  is  teaching  kinder- 
garten at  the  Living  and  Learning  School, 
Amherst,  Mass.  She  married  Dr.  William  C. 
Wolf,  Jr.  on  July  21,  1973. 

1973 

William  Boyce  has  completed  Peace  Corps 
training  for  Micronesia,  where  he  will  serve 
for  two  years  as  an  education  volunteer. 

Paul  Joseph  Fitzpatrick  is  working  as  a  4-H 
agent  for  the  Cooperative  Extension  Associa- 
tion of  Clinton  County,  N.Y. 

continued  page  2 
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It  all  started 
with  bagels 


The  grandeur  of  the  Library  of  Congress — 
J  an  imposing  marble  edifice  complete  with 
vaulted  ceiling  trimmed  with  gilt  and  rococco 
pastels — has  been  the  setting  for  John  Ko- 
minski's  professional  life. 

And  it  all  began,  more  or  less,  with  bagels. 
Funds  were  scarce  when  John  enrolled  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  School  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  after  graduating  from  UMass 
in  1959,  and  he  found  it  was  difficult  to  live 
on  a  weekly  ration  of  "a  quart  of  milk  and 
some  bagels,  even  though  I  have  a  fondness 
for  bagels." 

In  quest  of  a  more  varied  diet,  John  looked 
for  part-time  work  and  found  a  position 
("about  as  low  as  you  could  get")  updating 
law  records  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  "Sev- 
enteen hundred  dollars  a  year  looked  fan- 
tastic," he  recalls. 

Fourteen  years  later  John,  at  the  age  of  36, 
is  still  at  the  Library,  having  risen  from  the 
lowly  rank  of  GS3  to  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  the  final  legal  authority  for  the 
agency. 

In  the  interim  he  graduated  from  law 
school,  spent  two  years  in  the  service,  mar- 
ried his  wife  Frances,  and  fathered  seven 
children,  including  twins  born  last  July.  "This 
is  where  it  ends,"  he  says.  "When  they  start 
coming  in  two's,  you  quit." 

Despite  his  14  years  in  government  service 
and  his  penchant  for  natty  three-piece  suits, 
John  is  not  the  stereotypical  federal  bureau- 
crat. 

"I  suppose  I  have  an  infamous  reputation 
around  here  for  opening  my  mouth"  he  ad- 
mits. "But  nobody  has  tried  to  close  it — yet." 

John  fulminates  against  "wishy-washy  in- 
difference" and  is  outspoken  about  changes 
he  feels  are  long  overdue. 

"The  Library  has  been  a  leader  in  many 
respects.  It's  one  of  the  foremost  employers  of 
and  advancers  of  women,  for  example.  But 
I'm  sometimes  frustrated  by  the  slowness  of 
this  agency  and  other  institutions  like  it 
to  adapt  to  changing  social  trends — opening 


up  in  terms  of  freedom  of  information  and 
nondiscrimination.  You  know,  there  is  some 
justification  for  the  image  of  fuddy-duddy 
librarians. 

"They  are  thing  oriented,  not  people  ori- 
ented. Yes,  they  deal  with  people,  but  super- 
ficially, as  customers.  Their  real  interest  is  in 
library  tools.  But  nine  out  of  xo  librarians 
coming  through  here  right  now  would  kill  me 
for  saying  that." 

So  far  John  has  survived  the  wrath  of  li- 
brarians, and  he  has  made  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  lawyer,  if  not  a  reformer.  He  has, 
for  example,  drawn  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  Library,  and  incidentally  to  himself,  by 
interpreting  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress the  implications  of  the  1969  federal  tax 
reform  legislation. 


An  article  of  his  in  the  fall  1970  issue  of 
Manuscripts  magazine — "Tax  Reform:  A 
'Half-Axe'  Effect  on  Manuscript  Contribu- 
tions"— has  been  constantly  in  demand  and 
was  read  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  the  article  John  explains  that  the  1969 
law  disallows  the  deduction  from  a  donor's 
tax  return  of  the  appreciative  value  of  an 
article  donated  by  its  creator  or  someone  who 
received  it  from  the  creator  as  a  gift.  This 
means  that  a  writer  giving  a  manuscript 
could  only  deduct  the  cost  of  paper  and  ink, 
and  a  painter  would  get  credit  for  only  can- 
vas and  paint.  Not  surprisingly,  contribu- 
tions to  collections  at  the  Library  and  else- 
where practically  disappeared  when  the  im- 
plications of  the  law  were  understood. 

Besides  negotiating  with  the  Congress  to 


reverse  the  current  tax  laws  regarding  gifts, 
John  as  General  Counsel  advises  the  Library's 
six  divisions  on  their  responsibilities  and 
obligations.  These  are  myriad,  since  the  divi- 
sions include  the  colossal  copyright  office,  as 
well  as  a  law  library,  a  processing  department, 
a  reference  department,  and  an  administrative 
department.  Most  important  of  all,  John  says, 
is  a  sixth  department.  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

"The  Library  belongs  to  Congress,  not  the 
people,  and  we  serve  them  first,"  John  ex- 
plains. "We're  not  a  lending  library.  We're 
open  to  the  public  by  Congressional  de- 
cree." 

John  hastens  to  refute  another  misunder- 
standing about  the  Library,  that  it  has  a  copy 
of  every  book  ever  published.  This  false  im- 
pression is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  receives 
two  copies  of  anything  submitted  for  copy- 
right, but  only  some  of  this  material  goes  into 
the  Library's  collection. 

John  shakes  his  head :  "You  wouldn't  be- 
lieve the  junk  that  gets  copyrighted  .  .  . 
flowers,  dirty  pictures.  The  stuff  we  discard 
is  amazing." 

There  is  some  good  material  discarded  with 
the  bad,  and  there  is  also  surplus  from  other 
sources,  like  gifts  and  exchanges.  It  is  all 
there  for  the  taking.  "It's  squatters'  rights," 
John  says,  and  he  is  frustrated  that  UMass 
doesn't  have  an  agent  in  Washington  to  pick 
over  the  discards.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
proud  that  his  alma  mater  is  "one  of  the  best 
users  of  the  Library's  MARC  [machine  read- 
able catalog]  tape  materials." 

Despite  the  years  and  distance,  John  has 
remained  involved  with  the  University,  work- 
ing closely  with  the  alumni  as  well  as  the  li- 
brarians. His  latest  effort  met  with  stunning 
success  when  Washington  D.C.  alumni,  in  a 
two-night  phonothon  which  he  chaired,  al- 
most doubled  their  $6,000  goal.  "I  was  over- 
whelmed," he  says. 

Working  for  UMass  is  "an  inspiring  thing, 
a  growth  experience"  for  John.  "The  more 
you  do  it  the  more  you  want  to  do  it,"  he 
says.  "You  can  see  such  productive  results." 
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1973  continued 

Albert  Flanders,  Jr.  is  teaching  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  school  system  and  rowing  for 
the  Vesper  Boat  Club.  Al  rowed  for  the  Uni- 
versity crew  team  that  won  the  Dad  Vail 
trophy  this  past  spring. 

Joanne  Pickul  Harder  is  a  substitute  teacher 
in  the  Ipswich,  Mass.,  school  system  and  is 
working  towards  her  master's  degree  in  learn- 
ing disabilities.  She  and  Paul  Harder  '71  were 
married  June  30,  1973. 

George  H.  Hoessel  is  working  on  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  city  planning  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 

William  A.  Kolbe  has  completed  Peace 
Corps  training  for  Tonga,  where  he  will  serve 
for  two  years  as  an  education  volunteer. 

Paul  C.  Slack  is  the  production  and  mate- 
rials control  supervisor  at  Airwick  Industries, 
Inc.,  Carlstadt,  N.J.  Kathleen  Bruen  Slack 
is  employed  by  the  Crosby  Group,  a  division 
of  American  Hoist  and  Derrick.  The  Slacks, 
who  were  married  February  10,  1973,  live  in 
Englewood,  N.J. 

Robin  Chandler  Smith  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  admissions  and  assistant 
to  the  director  of  public  information  at  Mount 


Holyoke  College.  Robin  previously  worked 
as  a  news  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  was 
the  founder  and  editor  of  The  Drum,  the  Uni- 
versity's black  literary  magazine,  and  was 
editor  of  University  Year  for  Action's  news 
bulletin. 

Carla  L.  Wormwood  is  a  sales  representa- 
tive for  Wyeth  Laboratories,  Radnor,  Pa. 

1974 

Stephen  J.  Erickson  became  the  youngest  mayor 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  as  a  result  of 
his  upset  victory  over  incumbent  Gardner, 


Recruiting  an 
"untapped  source'' 


Only  one  woman  engineer,  Doris  Grimes 
Preston,  graduated  from  UMass  in  1958.  But 
in  1978  the  University  will  be  turning  out 
dozens  of  women  engineers,  if  Doris  has 
anything  to  say  about  it. 

She's  back  at  the  School  of  Engineering  this 
semester,  creating  mutual  support  programs 
for  women  in  engineering  and  other  related 
fields  and  assisting  with  high  school  and  com- 
munity college  outreach  programs.  "There 
are  a  world  of  problems  to  be  solved,  and 
women  are  an  untapped  source  of  talent  in 
this  country,"  she  says. 

Doris  didn't  hesitate  to  take  on  these  re- 
cruiting responsibilities  when  approached  last 
fall  by  Joe  Marcus,  associate  dean  of  engineer- 
ing. Her  own  experience  as  a  woman  engi- 
neering student  was  positive,  and  she  expects 
other  women  would  have  a  comparable  ac- 
ceptance. "I  never  felt  disapproval  towards  me 
and  my  choice  of  a  career,"  she  recalls.  "I 
suppose  it  depends  on  the  person's  attitude.  I 
wasn't  openly  competitive." 

There  is  a  general  impression,  particularly 
among  guidance  counselors,  that  women  will 
not  be  happy  in  engineering.  Doris  will  have 
to  work  to  dispel  this,  and  she  is  concentrat- 
ing on  the  guidance  counselors  who,  she  says 
"just  don't  think  of  suggesting  engineering  to 
a  girl." 

Of  course,  many  counselors  aren't  sug- 
gesting engineering  to  anyone,  male  or  fe- 
male, these  days,  but  Doris  believes  that  the 


field  offers  enormous  opportunity.  "By  1983, 
X.5  million  new  engineers  will  be  needed," 
she  says.  "People  just  don't  realize  that  the 
same  technical  people  who  may  have  created 
some  of  today's  problems  are  also  the  ones 
who  have  the  knowledge  to  solve  them." 

Doris  herself  is  planning  to  return  to  an 
active  career  in  engineering,  "probably  work- 
ing with  energy  and  environmental  problems." 
She  has  spent  the  past  thirteen  years  raising 
her  three  children — Mark,  12,  Linda,  10,  and 
Dorothy,  7 — but  now  they  are  "more  self 
sufficient,  and  it's  better  for  me  to  go  to 
work  than  stay  home." 

Engineering  and  child-rearing  have  been 
two  equally  important  careers  for  Doris,  who 
says  that  "raising  productive  people  for  the 
future  is  just  as  important  as  an  engineering 
discovery." 

Doris  had  worked  as  a  chemical  engineer 
for  the  three  years  between  graduation  and 
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the  birth  of  her  son.  She  and  her  husband 
Donald,  a  fellow  engineer  and  '58  graduate 
of  UMass,  first  worked  at  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  in  New  Mexico.  They  then 
moved  to  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  where  Doris 
was  a  test  engineer  working  with  solid  ab- 
sorbent CO2  removal  systems  for  space  ve- 
hicles at  the  Hamilton  Standard  Division  of 
United  Aircraft. 

Doris's  subsequent  leave  of  absence  from 
engineering  was  hardly  a  retirement.  She  took 
a  UMass  extension  course,  "Making-the- 
Most-of- Yourself,"  and  two  semesters  of  bi- 
ology, bookkeeping,  and  accounting.  In  her 
spare  time,  she  got  her  private  and  commercial 
pilot's  licenses  and  took  an  instrument  pilot 
ground  school  course.  "I  sort  of  took  over  my 
husband's  hobby.  I  did  it  for  the  challenge. 
It's  like  engineering,  in  a  way." 

Much  of  her  time  was  spent  working  with 
the  La  Leche  League  as  a  state  coordinator, 
responsible  for  65  groups  in  New  England. 
The  League  promotes  breast  feeding  and  "lov- 
ing mothering  of  babies  and  family  life." 

"We  got  together  to  raise  socially  con- 
structive and  loving  people,"  Doris  explains. 
"It  all  sort  of  hangs  together  with  what  I  like 
and  what  is  important  to  me." 

She  feels  similarly  about  her  UMass  job, 
which  has  dovetailed  with  her  interests,  her 
responsibilities  at  home,  and  her  future  plans. 
She  is  taking  courses  ("The  kids  get  a  kick 
out  of  Mommy  doing  homework,"  she  says) 
in  preparation  for  a  "more  strictly  engineering 
job  in  the  future."  And  she  is  at  peace  with 
the  choices  she  has  made  to  date. 

"If  engineering  has  taught  me  one  thing," 
she  says,  "it's  that  you  can't  have  something 
for  nothing.  You  have  to  decide  what  to  give 
up  for  what  you  get."  CS 
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/Iass.,  mayor  Clarke  Stedman.  Erickson,  who 
i  21,  said  he  would  serve  full-time  in  the 
layer's  post,  but  added  that  he  was  "still 
[unking  about  going  to  medical  school"  in 
de  future. 

Dr.  Donald  Herman  'C  has  joined  the 
lohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  a 
hemical  engineer  in  the  Research  Division's 
Ihemical  Process  Engineering  Department. 

farriages 

ichard  L.  Bresciani  '60  to  Joanne  Albertini, 
ebruary  9,  1974.  loan  M.  Cullen  '60  to  Gerard 
.  Miller.  Marquita  M.  Secino  '6}  to  Stephen 
aminsky.  Judith  D.  Wilcox  '64  to  James  R. 
lements.  Juliet  Ciannino  '66  to  Gene  Cham- 
erlain,  August  5, 1973.  Peter  W.  Goodman 
'<6  to  Bonnie  Duguid.  Nancy  Tassinari  '68  to 
arry  Judson,  February  16,  1974.  Kathleen  R. 
'onovan  '6g  to  Gordon  Feldman,  July  24, 
J71.  Christopher  P.  Sullivan  '6gS  to  Karen 
iiska  '6g,  July  1969.  Gary  Tampone  '70  to 
arol  Carrie,  February  16,  1974.  Jan  C.  Bon- 
am  '71  to  Stephen  Sands  Gauvain.  Jay  C. 
later  '71  to  Debbie  Sreiberg  '74,  September 
1973.  Rufus  J.  Cadigan  '72  to  Patricia  O. 
earney.  Cynthia  E.  Lemoine  'yz  to  Leo  B. 
indlay,  in  1973.  Ellen  C.  MacDonald  '72  to 
>  Philip  N.  Scheide,  November  24,  1973.  Pe- 
elope  B.  Morss  'yz  to  Arthur  Provost.  Donna 
ee  Rodway  'yz  to  David  J.  St.  Laurent  'yj, 
'ecember  15, 1973.  Margaret  E.  Emerson  '75 
I  William  Helming,  August  18,  1973.  Kath- 
en  A.  Fitzpatrick  '75  to  Kurt  H.  Merrill. 
obert  Szlosek  'y-}  to  Leigh  Erikson,  February 
;,  1974.  Cynthia  L.  Trenchard  '75  to  Michael 
1.  Laczynski  '75,  December  22,  X973. 

irths 

snnifer  Anne  born  January  23, 1974  to  Mr. 
id  Mrs.  Anthony  P.  Kraskouskas,  Jr.  '63. 
tephanie  Lynn  born  November  24,  1973  to 
layne  and  Susan  Barrett  Lyford  '6y;  Stepha- 
ie  has  a  brother,  Scott,  who  is  three  years 
!d.  Erin  Kathleen  born  August  25,  1973  to 
[ark  and  Cheryl  Ann  Bogie  McMahon  '68; 
rin  has  a  brother,  Matthew  Patrick,  born  in 
ctober  1970.  Brian  Scott  born  December  21, 
J72  to  Alfred  and  Phyllis  Polchlopek  Me- 
liros  '68;  Brian  has  a  brother,  David,  now 
Pur  years  old.  Daniel  Robert  born  November 
[,  1973  to  Ruth  and  Larry  S.  Cannon  '6g. 
:ic  born  January  15,  1974  to  Roger  '6gS  and 
ebhie  Wilson  Hagen  'yi.  Christopher  Thomas 
Dm  April  27,  1972  to  Thomas  and  Lorraine 


Balch  Limero  '6g.  Brian  Lee  bom  February  22, 
1974  to  Jan  and  Marlene  Ball  Merzbach  '6g; 
Brian  has  an  older  brother,  Scott  Francis,  bom 
July  12,  1971.  Shawn  born  August,  1972  to 
Christopher  '6gS  and  Karen  Riiska  Sullivan 
'6g;  Shawn  has  an  older  brother,  Christopher, 
bom  December  1969.  May  Ming  bom  Sep- 
tember 23,  1973  to  Eng-Hong  and  Maria 
Breazeale  Lee  '7%.  Russell  born  February  27, 
1974  to  Roland  and  Wendy  Wilson  Bellenoit 
'72. 

Deaths 

Dr.  Glover  E.  Howe  '13  died  January  19, 
1974.  Glover  graduated  from  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  in  1918,  practiced  privately  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  from  1920  until  his  retirement 
in  1956,  and  was  an  attending  physician  for 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Hartford  and 
McCook  Hospitals.  While  in  college.  Glover 
was  prominent  in  athletics,  playing  on  the 
class  football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  track 
teams  as  well  as  on  the  varsity  football 
team.  He  leaves  three  children  and  10  grand- 
children. 

Loring  H.  Jacobs  '14  died  December  24, 1973, 
after  a  brief  illness.  A  registered  engineer  and 
land  surveyor,  he  was  founder  and  owner  of 
Loring  H.  Jacobs  and  Associates,  Inc.,  a  land 
survey  company  in  Norwell,  Mass.  Loring  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Wellesley, 
the  Mayflower  Society  in  Duxbury,  the 
American  Congress  of  Surveying  and  Map- 
ping, and  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors.  A  Navy  vet- 
eran of  World  Wars  I  and  II,  he  gave  con- 
tinuous reserve  service  in  the  military  from 
1918  to  1945  as  a  naval  aviator.  His  class- 
mate, Carl  M.  Allen,  writes  that  "Loring 
never  retired  and  was  active  in  his  business 
until  the  day  of  his  death."  Loring  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Laura,  a  nephew  and  a  niece. 

Walter  F.  Rutter  'ly  died  February  24,  1974. 
Walt  was  chairman  of  the  UMass  Building 
Association,  an  alumni  group  formed  in  the 
late  1930s  and  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion of  many  campus  dormitories  and  the  Uni- 
versity Apartments.  Most  of  the  halls,  which 
were  constructed  on  a  self-liquidating  basis, 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  University. 
In  acknowledgement  of  his  dedication,  the 
Associate  Alumni  presented  him  with  an 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  1970. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  in  its  March  meet- 
ing, the  trustees  recognized  Walt's  contribu- 


tions to  UMass :  "Through  his  leadership  in 
organizing  the  Association,  the  University 
was  able  to  provide  in  timely  fashion  in  the 
1940s  self-liquidating  dormitory  residences 
for  its  growing  student  body.  His  foresight 
made  college  attendance  possible  for  many 
men  and  women  now  ably  serving  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  are  saddened  at  his  death 
but  know  his  memory  lives  on  in  the  Univer- 
sity he  so  loyally  served." 

Walt,  who  was  also  president  of  his  own 
investment  firm  in  Boston,  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Margaret,  and  two  children. 

Leo  C.  Higgins  '18  died  October  4,  1973. 

Ralph  Sutherland  'ig  died  January  12,  1974. 

Joseph  E.  O'Hara  '21  died  November  15,  1973 
after  a  long  illness.  Joe  was  a  retired  super- 
visor of  education  for  the  Massachusetts  re- 
habilitation commission  and  a  former  person- 
nel director  for  Cornell-Dubilier  Co.  and 
Matthews  Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  In  1952,  34  years  after  being 
wounded  in  combat  in  the  Argorme  Forest, 
Joe  received  the  Silver  Star  and  Purple  Heart 
for  "extraordinary  bravery  and  leadership." 
Though  shot  with  a  bullet  just  below  the 
heart,  he  had  remained  at  his  post,  directing 
and  encouraging  his  men  until  an  enemy  at- 
tack was  finally  repulsed.  He  leaves  his  wife, 
Helen,  three  sons,  a  nephew,  seven  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild. 

R.  D.  Tillson  '21  died  January  10,  1974.  He 
was  president  of  R.  D.  Tillson  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  landscape  architecture  firm  in  High 
Point,  N.C.  He  had  also  served  as  president 
of  the  southeastern  chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  chairman  of 
the  national  committees  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, president  of  the  North  Carolina  Plan- 
ning Association,  and  for  17  years  had  been 
a  member  and  chairman  of  the  High  Point 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission.  He  was 
also  a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  High  Point.  He  leaves  his  wife, 
Kate,  four  children,  four  grandchildren,  and 
several  brothers  and  sisters. 

Herbert  L.  Collins  'zz  died  August  30,  1974. 
Following  his  graduation  from  MAC,  he 
coached  high  school  basketball  at  several 
Massachusetts  towns,  including  Medford, 
where  he  served  as  athletic  director  from 
1931  to  1939.  After  retiring  as  principal  of 
the  Hobbs  School  in  1954,  he  took  over  the 
personnel  post  for  Stop  and  Shop,  Medford, 
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Mass.  Among  other  organizations.  Herb  be- 
longed to  the  New  England  Football  OiEcials' 
Association,  the  Eastern  Collegiate  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Greater  Boston  Gridiron  Club. 
His  daughter,  Jean  Collins  Irwin  '51,  writes  to 
say  that  her  father  was  "a  varsity  letterman  in 
football,  hockey  and  baseball  .  .  .  and  was 
captain  of  the  football  and  hockey  teams." 
Besides  Jean,  he  leaves  is  wife,  two  other 
children,  a  sister,  and  two  brothers. 

Dr.  Henry  Nigra  '22  died  January  9,  1974.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anna,  and  three  sons. 

Frederick  V.  Waugh  '22  died  February  16, 
1974.  Fred  had  served  as  director  of  the  agri- 
cultural economics  division.  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  1961  to  1964  and  then  as  an 
adviser  to  the  unit  until  his  retirement  five 
years  ago.  He  had  also  directed  the  agricul- 
tural economics  division  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  and  was  assistant  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  five 
years.  Fred  began  working  for  the  govern- 
ment in  1933  in  the  division  of  statistics  and 
historical  research  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  and  later  was  in  charge  of 
the  division  of  marketing  and  transportation 
research.  He  also  served  as  an  adviser  or  ad- 
ministrator in  several  other  divisions  of  the 
agriculture  department.  Fred  was  also  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  American  Farm  Econom- 
ics Association.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Irma,  three  children,  and  10  grandchildren. 

Elwyn  7.  Rowell  '24  died  January  15,  1974, 
following  a  brief  illness.  Elwyn  was  a  pioneer 
in  agricultural  informational  radio  broadcast- 
ing and  was  active  in  the  National  Dairy 
Council  and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  1929,  following  three  years  of  extension 
and  marketing  work  for  the  USDA,  he  be- 
came director  of  the  New  England  Radio  and 
News  Service.  In  1937,  he  transferred  to  the 
USDA  and  developed  the  radio  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  In 
1944  Elwyn  became  head  of  information  for 
the  marketing  service  office.  The  next  year,  he 
was  named  assistant  director  of  information 
for  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, and  in  1953  became  executive  director  of 
the  greater  New  York  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council.  Since  his  retirement  in 
1966,  he  had  been  active  in  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations in  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  where  he 
resided.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Constance,  two 
children  and  a  sister. 


Lewis  H.  Keith  '25  died  on  February  8, 1974. 
Lew  was  a  sales  engineer  in  the  heating  and 
plumbing  supply  business  for  40  years,  and 
was  associated  for  the  last  few  years  with 
Metropolitan  Pipe  and  Supply  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the  Mel- 
rose, Mass.,  YMCA  and  served  as  director 
and  trustee  before  resigning  last  year.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  his  church,  serving 
as  a  deacon,  and  of  the  Council  of  Churches. 
Lew  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Melrose 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

His  classmate,  Gilbert  Simpson,  writes : 
"  'Lewie,'  as  he  was  known  to  his  class- 
mates, was  one  of  the  most  alumni-minded 
of  the  class.  Class  secretary  both  before  and 
after  graduation,  he  not  only  was  the  orga- 
nizer of  all  our  reunions,  but  managed  to 
get  out  a  class  letter  to  all  our  members 
nearly  every  year  since  1925. 

"This  past  summer  he  personally  came  to 
Amherst  to  start  preparations  for  our  50th 
class  reunion  in  1975.  He  will  be  very  much 
missed  by  his  classmates." 

Lew  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  two 
daughters,  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Daniel  C.  Hanson  '2y  died  February  8,  1974. 
Dan  was  a  former  member  of  the  Dracut, 
Mass.,  board  of  selectmen,  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  had  been  town  accountant  for  17 
years.  He  was  also  a  principal  of  the  North 
and  Foster  Schools  of  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  past 
master  of  the  William  Sewall  Gardner  AF  & 
AM,  a  32nd  degree  Mason,  and  member  of  the 
Aleppo  Temple  Shrine  of  Boston.  He  leaves 
his  wife,  Joyce,  and  two  children. 

Dr.  Newell  A.  Schapelle  '28  died  on  December 
30,  1973.  He  was  a  Professor  Emeritus  in  biol- 
ogy at  Mansfield  College,  Pa.,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  was  head  of  the  department. 
Kenneth  Hunt,  his  classmate,  recalls  that 
Newell,  who  was  captain  of  the  MAC  track 
team,  "was  admiringly  known  as  'the  Iron 
Horse' "  and  was  "a  powerful  runner  of  any- 
thing from  the  half-mile  to  cross-country."  He 
leaves  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  three  children. 

Theodore  Rubin  '31  died  in  1967. 

Agnes  Miriam  Dads  '52  died  January  6,  1974. 
Agnes  took  an  interest  in  rural  crafts,  horses 
and  stories  of  other  generations  from  her 
home  town  of  Leverett,  Mass.,  and  wrote  fre- 
quently for  several  local  papers:  the  Green- 
field Recorder,  the  Amherst  Record,  and 


Northampton's  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette. 
She  had  also  worked  in  several  area  offices  as 
a  secretary,  most  recently  at  the  Erving  Paper 
Mills,  Erving,  Mass.  A  life-long  resident  of 
Leverett,  she  was  working  on  articles  for  the 
town's  1974  bicentennial  celebration  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  She  is  survived  by  two  sis- 
ters, a  brother,  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Nicholas  J.  Valvanis  '39  died  March  4,  1971. 

Francis  X.  Keating  '^gG  died  March  19,  1974. 
He  was  director  of  health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation  for  the  Longmeadow,  Mass., 
school  system  for  20  years,  and  was  an  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Veterans  Hospital  in 
Leeds,  Mass.,  from  1946  to  his  retirement  in 
1971.  Fran  was  also  a  well-known  collegiate 
football  official,  and  in  1970  he  received  the 
Henry  A.  Butova  Award  for  his  dedication 
to  the  sport.  He  had  been  a  driving  force 
behind  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame. 
He  leaves  his  wife,  Gertrude. 

Garnet  Cadwell  Cox,  who  entered  Mass.  State ; 
with  the  class  of  1941,  died  February  22,  1974. 
She  was  an  elementary  school  teacher  and 
director  of  elementary  education  in  Saugus, 
Mass.,  and  was  an  instructor  in  special  read- 
ing in  that  school  system  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Garnet  was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  honor  society  and  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Saugus  Teachers'  Association.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  William  H.  Cox 
'39,  son,  William  '64,  two  daughters,  a  sis- 
ter, and  five  grandchildren. 

Frederick  F.  Guyott,  Jr.  '48  died  January  18, 
1974.  Fred  was  the  New  England  sales  man- 
ager of  architectural  construction  systems  for 
the  Johns-Manville  Corp.  He  served  in  World 
War  II  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  and  received 
the  British  and  American  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses  and  the  U.S.  Air  Medal  with  Oak  Leal 
Cluster.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alyce, 
four  children,  his  mother,  two  brothers,  and  a 
sister. 

Melvin  B.  Clayton  '49  died  in  November,  1973. 

Robert  M.  Tyson  'so  died  January  5,  1974.  He 
was  a  former  vice-president  of  Tubed  Chemi- 
cals Corp.,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  had  been 
a  Navy  Air  Corps  flier  during  World  War  II. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jocelyn,  two  chil- 
dren, a  brother  and  his  father. 
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Barbara  Bures  Belden  '60  died  in  a  car  acci- 
dent on  November  19,  1973.  At  the  time  of 
ler  death,  Barbara  was  head  of  the  math  de- 
partment at  Uxbridge  (Mass.)  High  School. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  David. 

Dr.  Ray  M.  Dutcher  '60G  died  February  18, 
1974.  Ray,  who  was  a  specialist  in  viral  on- 
:ology,  biology,  and  microbiology,  had  just 
'ormed  Bio  Management  Associates,  Glen 
Vlills,  Pa.,  an  independent  research  consulting 
irm.  A  director  of  research  in  cancer  and 
eukemia,  he  was  a  member  of  the  national 
joard  of  trustees  of  the  Leukemia  Society  of 
America,  and  since  1966  had  been  secretary- 
jeneral  of  the  International  Association  for 
Comparative  Research  in  Leukemia  and  Re- 
lated Diseases.  He  had  written  more  than 
(75  papers  during  his  life.  Ray  is  survived  by 
:vvo  daughters,  his  parents  and  a  sister. 

Idwin  H.  Roy  '62  died  of  cancer  January  5, 
,974.  Ed  was  vice-president  in  charge  of  pur- 
:hasing  for  Fontaine  Brothers,  contractors, 
pringfield,  Mass.,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
ind  was  a  member  of  the  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
Republican  Town  Committee  and  the  Board 
)f  Water  Commissioners.  He  is  survived  by 
lis  wife,  Dolores,  three  children,  and  his 
jrother  and  parents. 

".apt.  William  R.  Forand  '66  died  November 
,  1973.  Bill  had  served  in  four  campaigns 
n  Viet  Nam  and  had  won  a  Bronze  Star.  At 
he  time  of  his  death,  he  was  stationed  at  Ft. 
Devens,  Mass.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents. 

'eter  A.  Gawle  '66  was  stricken  with  a  heart 
ttack  while  driving  to  a  ski  area  and  died 
ii^arch  2,  1974.  Pete  graduated  from  George- 
own  Medical  School  in  1970,  interned  at  York 
iospital,  York,  Pa.,  and  was  a  resident  in 
jathology  at  Boston  City  Hospital  at  the  time 
)f  his  death. 

His  classmate.  Rev.  Robert  R.  Lebel,  S.J., 
vrites:  "Peter  was  the  kind  of  man  all  of  us 
vould  like  to  meet  more  often  than  we  do. 
Jesides  his  high  competence  as  a  doctor  and 
scientist,  he  was  also  an  accomplished  artist. 
But  of  far  more  importance  than  his  unusual 
:alents,  he  was  a  man  of  high  quality;  gentle- 
less  and  vigor  made  a  wonderful  meeting  in 
lim  ...  it  was  not  the  M.D.  degree  that 
•eally  made  him  a  healer.  It  was  his  kindness, 
he  quality  of  love  for  those  who  knew  him 
rt/ell.  It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  we  should  be 
deprived  of  his  warmth  before  he  reached 
he  age  of  30;  but  in  a  certain  sense,  even  a 
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not  know  were  in  the  area — and  who,  by  the 
way,  are  mysteriously  beginning  to  gray — a 
real  shock  when  I  know  I  have  not  aged  a  bit 
in  thirteen  years! 

The  person-to-person  contact  was  a  terrific 
experience.  Nearly  everyone  reached  was 
pleased  to  hear  from  an  "old"  classmate  and 
the  refusal  rate  was  extremely  low.  The  re- 
sponse was  great — with  about  fifteen  people 
manning  the  phones,  we  raised  over  $6,000 
in  just  a  few  hours. 

I  heartily  recommend  participation  in  a 
phonothon  to  all  those  who,  despite  the  rap- 
idly passing  years  and  events,  still  down 
deep  bear  the  mark  of  a  "Umie." 
Meredith  Mawbey  Takala  '61 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  contribution  to  clarity 

I  know  you'll  be  pleased  to  know  The  Alum- 
nus is  read,  and  sometimes  closely.  For  ex- 
ample, the  interview  with  Jean  Leppaluoto 
[the  new  associate  provost,  in  the  Feb. /March 
issue]  was  read  closely  several  times  and  I'm 
still  baffled. 

She  says,  "David  stayed  at  Oregon  [3000 
miles].  .  .  .  I've  found  this  to  be  a  real  grow- 
ing time  in  terms  of  my  marriage.  .  .  ." 

Again,  she  says,  "One  of  the  unique  things 
the  University  .  .  .  has  done  is  to  try  to  see 
affirmative  action  as  a  responsibility  of  anyone 
in  an  administrative  position  ...  so  that  the 
educational  process  in  terms  of  affirmative 
action  is  built  into  the  system." 

I've  read  the  words  in  between,  but  left 
them  out  for  brevity  and  to  me  they  don't 
contribute  to  clarity. 

May  I  suggest  that  if  you  plan  future  in- 
terviews, you  include  a  glossary  or  some  form 
of  interpretation.  Heaven  help  the  teacher 
improvement  (?)  program. 
Roy  E.  Morse  '40 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Jean  Leppaluoto  is  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  professional  women  who  have  found  that  a 
two-career  family  often  necessitates  the  part- 
ners living  apart  temporarily.  Each  couple 
resolves  this  in  its  own  way.  In  Ms.  Leppa- 
liioto's  case,  her  husband  is  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  East  and  hopes  to  join  her  in  the 
fall. 


As  to  your  second  question,  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  has  committed  itself  to 
eliminating  discrimination,  and  this  includes 
affirmative  action,  or  the  process  of  actively 
seeking  to  employ  and  enroll  people  who  have 
been  previously  underrepresented  in  the  work 
force  and  the  student  population.  Responsi- 
bility for  this  is  shared  by  all  administrative 
units  and  academic  departments,  which  is 
what  Ms.  Leppaluoto  was  referring  to  when 
she  spoke  of  building  affirmative  action  into 
the  educational  process. — Ed. 

Credentials,  please 

As  an  alumna  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I'm  interested  to  know  why  the  pro- 
fessors and  their  education  are  no  longer  listed 
in  the  back  of  the  University  catalogue?  Is 
this  information  as  easily  accessible  as  it  once 
was  elsewhere?  If  it  isn't,  I  think  this  is  wrong. 
I  should  think  that  all  the  students  at  this 
University  pay  some  amount  to  attend!  It's 
their  right  to  know,  and  of  course,  conven- 
iently, that  the  professors  that  teach  them  are 
qualified!  The  student  has  a  right  to  question 
a  professor's  qualifications. 

Angela  Cirrito  'yz 

Grafton,  Mass. 

For  reasons  of  economy  and  efficiency,  the 
University  has  divided  all  the  information 
formerly  in  the  catalogue  into  separate,  spe- 
cific publications.  Copies  of  the  Administrative 
Officers  and  Faculty  List  may  be  obtained 
from  Design  and  Production  Services,  Munson 
Hall— Ed. 

Thank  you,  alumni 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  alumni  association 
for  my  scholarship  this  semester.  I  am  a 
UMass/Amherst  student  presently  studying  in 
Denmark,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen where  I  am  taking  mostly  liberal 
arts  subjects,  and  this  would  have  been  an 
impossible  dream  without  the  alumni  aid. 

This  semester  has  not  only  been  a  great 
academic  opportunity,  but  an  immense  cul- 
tural one.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  share  my  ex- 
periences with  other  UMass  students  when  I 
return. 

Thank  you,  once  again.  I  only  hope  that  in 
the  future  I  too  can  help  needy  students  finan- 
cially. 

Laurie  Ramsay 
University  of  Copenhagen 
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Deaths  continued 

short  life  is  fruitful  in  one  who  is  so  good." 

Peter  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Janet,  a 
daughter,  his  parents  and  two  sisters. 

Thomas  Lee  Keddy  '6g  died  of  exposure  and 
exhaustion  on  a  rocky  ledge  4,700  feet  up  the 
side  of  Mt.  Katahdin,  Me.,  February  2,  1974. 
According  to  the  Boston  Globe,  Tom  and  five 
other  climbers,  all  of  whom  survived  but  suf- 
fered from  frostbite  and  exposure,  had  set 
out  two  days  previously  to  climb  up  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  of  ice  gullies  to  one  of  Katah- 
din's  peaks.  The  climbers  became  separated, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  reunited,  darkness 
had  fallen,  the  temperature  had  plunged  to 
20  below,  and  it  began  to  snow  heavily.  After 
a  long  night  together,  one  of  the  party  went 
for  help,  but  by  the  time  a  rescue  team 
reached  them,  Tom  had  succumbed  to  the 
elements. 

His  mother  writes :  "Tom  loved  the  moun- 
tains and  the  woods  and  he  died  under  trying 
but  heroic  circumstances  working  with  a 
team,  all  of  whom  worked  unselfishly  for  the 
survival  of  the  rest  of  the  team.  He  sent  out 
word  saying:  'Tell  them  I  died  doing  what  I 
loved  to  do  most.'  " 

Brenda  M.  O'Keefe  '6g  died  of  cancer  Febru- 
ary 18,  1973. 

Marcia  Lee  Dickey  '72  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  January,  1974. 

Charles  E.  Milkey  'yz  died  in  a  car  accident 
March  11, 1974.  He  was  active  as  an  actor  in 
local  theater  productions,  including  the 
Ryther  House  Barn,  the  Bernardston  Little 
Theater,  Greenfield  Community  College, 
Hartford  Civic  Arena  Theater,  the  Stockade 
Players,  and  productions  at  Smith  College  and 
the  University.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
two  sisters  and  a  grandfather. 


Notes  &  Notices 


Special  notice  to  members  of  the 
Classes  of  1960,  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964 

This  statement  is  to  serve  as  a  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  plan  to  transfer  the  indi- 
vidual 25-year  class  funds  from  the  Union 
Service  Investment  Fund  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Foundation,  Inc.  This  action  is 
brought  about  by  the  major  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  tax  structure  of  private 
trust  funds  such  as  the  25-year  class  fund. 

The  change  in  the  law  has  had  the  net  effect 
of  decreasing  the  earning  power  of  said  class 
funds  due  to  the  taxability  of  the  earnings  and 
the  percentage  distribution  of  their  net  in- 
comes every  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Foundation,  Inc. 
offers  the  advantage  of  a  fully  tax-exempt 
nonprofit  corporation  which  can  protect  these 
funds  for  their  original  purpose. 

Barring  significant  objection,  the  trustees 
will  transfer  these  funds  to  the  foundation's 
custody  July  1,  1974  in  accord  with  a  written 
agreement  covering  their  use. 


News  from  the 

Greater  Delaware  Valley 

The  alumni  club  of  the  Greater  Delaware  Val- 
ley has  announced  the  appointment  of  four 
new  officers:  John  Grimes  '50,  president;  Dick 
Jackson  '49,  vice-president;  Nancy  Bliss  '50, 
secretary;  and  Bill  Scheffer,  '57,  treasurer. 

The  club  has  plans  afoot  for  the  summer 
and  fall — the  annual  Summer  Picnic  on  June 
15  and  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  the 
UMass-Villanova  game  September  14. 

The  picnic  will  be  held  at  Camp  Hideaway, 
Areola  Road,  Areola,  Pa.,  and  begins  at  11 
a.m.  It's  bring  your  own,  with  a  minimal 
charge  ($2  per  person  over  12,  $1  per  person 
under  12 — $7  maximum  per  family)  to  cover 
the  club's  expenses.  For  further  information, 
contact  Bill  Scheffer  at  718  Jefferson  Dr., 
Blackwood,  N.J.  08012,  or  telephone  609-227- 
6597. 

The  Villanova  game  will  be  marked  by  a 


pregame  tailgate  lunch  and  postgame  recep- 
tion, and  possibly  a  dinner  too.  Further  details 
will  be  announced. 


Reunions  for  1974 

The  list  of  reunioning  classes  has  changed 
since  we  reported  on  plans  for  Alumni  Week- 
end '74  in  the  February/March  issue  of  The 
Alumnus.  The  classes  of  1916  and  1914,  as 
well  as  '59,  '54,  '49,  '44,  '59,  '34,  '29,  '24  and 
'19,  will  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their 
graduation  June  21,  22,  and  23.  Detailed  mail- 
ings on  the  reunions  will  be  sent  to  members 
of  these  classes,  but  further  inquiries  from  any; 
interested  alumnus  may  be  directed  to  John 
O'Connell  at  Memorial  Hall. 

The  classes  of  1964  and  1969  have  chosen 
not  to  reune  in  June,  as  previously  an- 
nounced. These  classes  have  postponed  their 
festivities  until  Homecoming  Weekend,  Oc- 
tober 25  and  26,  and  members  will  receive 
further  information  as  those  dates  approach. 

Travel  mailing  disavowed 

This  is  to  serve  notice  that  a  recent  mailing 
to  University  alumni  by  the  Boston  Alunmi 
Association  concerning  a  travel  program  is  not 
associated  in  any  way  with  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
We  want  to  assure  our  alumni  that  such  a 
misunderstanding  will  not  occur  again.  We 
are  continually  working  to  insure  the  privacy 
of  our  alumni  mailing  lists.  If  any  alumni 
should  receive  information  which  they  feel  is 
questionable,  please  contact  the  alumni  office 
to  verify  the  legitimacy  of  the  material. 

Biographical  material  requested 

The  alumni  office  attempts  to  keep  updated 
biographical  files  on  University  alumni,  for 
use  in  conferring  alumni  awards,  citations  of 
service  to  the  University,  and  other  personal 
distinctions.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
biographical  information  available  on  our 
alumni  concerning  personal  and  family  infor- 
mation, occupational  status,  public  service 
work,  professional  accomplishments,  and  any 
other  pertinent  contributions.  Material  may 
be  forwarded  to:  John  O'Connell,  Alumni 
Office,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  interest  and  coop- 
eration. 


^orrissey  to  help  alumni  in 
areer  development  and  placement 

[.obert  J.  Morrissey,  director  of  placement  and 
inancial  aid  at  the  University  since  ig6o,  has 
leen  appointed  special  assistant  to  the  vice 
hancellor  for  student  affairs  and  will  be  re- 
ponsible  for  the  exploration  and  development 
if  career  placement  for  the  alumni. 

Bob  will  work  with  both  the  alumni  office 
nd  the  Student  Development  Center  (which 
[icludes  career  placement  services),  and  will 
neet  with  various  alumni  to  determine  how 
he  resources  of  these  two  services  can  most 
ffectively  be  applied  to  alumni  needs. 

The  tentative  program  for  alumni  career  de- 
elopment  will  focus  on  establishing  a  career 
ounseling  and  job  referral  system,  and  on 


ert  Morrissey 


irranging  for  alumni  to  counsel  or  otherwise 
lid  fellow  graduates  in  specific  employment 
ireas. 

On  making  the  appointment.  Vice  Chancel- 
or  for  Student  Affairs  Robert  Gage  com- 
Tiented,  "Bob  Morrissey  has  established  him- 
ielf  nationally  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
ield  of  career  placement.  We  are  indeed  priv- 
leged  to  have  his  creative  energy  and  leader- 
ihip  available  to  assist  us  in  maximizing  ca- 
reer placement  services  for  alumni." 

Alumni  College 

The  alumnae  and  alumni  associations  of  the 
Five  Colleges  will  hold  a  week-long  Five  Col- 
ege  Alumni  College  July  14-20  to  study  the 


interacting  forces  which  affect  the  plarining 
and  growth  of  modern  communities.  The  pro- 
gram, to  be  taught  by  members  of  the  Five 
College  faculty,  will  include  lectures,  semi- 
nars, and  a  number  of  field  trips  throughout 
the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Reservations  will  be  taken  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  upon  receipt  of  the  com- 
pleted registration  form.  The  fee  schedule  is: 
$180  per  resident  adult;  $160  per  resident 
youth  (8-15  years  old);  and  $15  per  day  for 
each  "day"  student.  A  deposit  of  $33  per  per- 
son is  required  and  will  be  applied  to  the 
total  charges.  For  further  information,  contact 
the  Alumni  Office,  Memorial  Hall. 

Notice  of  Annual  Meeting 

In  accordance  with  Article  III  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Associate  Alumni,  notice  is  hereby 
given  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ate Alumni  will  be  held  at  12  :oo  noon,  June  22, 
1974,  in  the  Campus  Center  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  reports,  electing  Nominating  Com- 
mittee members,  and  transacting  such  other 
business  that  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting. 

Alumni  Chairs 

University  of  Massachusetts  alumni  chairs  are 
presently  available  and  can  be  ordered  through 
the  alumni  office  (413-545-2317).  Arm  chairs 
with  cherry-wood  finished  arms  and  Boston 
rockers  are  in  stock,  The  arm  chairs  are  priced 
at  $59.00,  and  the  rockers  at  $49.75.  Both 
prices  include  shipping  charges  to  Amherst, 
and  the  chairs  must  be  picked  up  at  Memorial 
Hall. 

Career  help  for  women 

A  Career  Task  Force  Awareness  Program, 
run  by  the  Everywomen's  Center,  has  been 
started  for  women  confused  about  their  ca- 
reer aims.  It  provides  job  counseling  and  as- 
sistance with  resumes,  interviews,  and  any 
other  special  problems.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  either  Elizabeth  Kennedy  or  Terry 
Rumpf  at  545-0333,  or  make  an  appointment 
to  see  either  of  them  through  Everywomen's 
Center,  Goodell  Building. 


Coming  Alumni  Events 

ALUMNI  REUNION  WEEKEND: 
June  21,  22,  23 

FIVE  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  COLLEGE: 
July  14-July  20 

HOMECOMING  WEEKEND: 

October  25,  26,  featuring  UMass  vs.  UConn 
football  game. 

ALUMNI  TRAVEL  PROGRAM: 
Switzerland,  August  23-31 
Las  Vegas,  October  6-10 
Disney  World,  October  11-14 
Hawaii,  January  ii-ig 

Should  you  require  more  information  on  any 
particular  program,  please  write  to  John  F. 
O'Connell,  Jr.  '69,  Alumni  Relations  Director, 
Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002. 


Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class 
notes  we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor. We  must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to 
shorten  or  edit  information  for  publication 
whenever  necessary. 

Please  send  address  changes  to  the  Alumni 
Office,  Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst  01002. 

Class  notes  and  other  correspondence  should 
be  sent  to  Katie  Gillmor,  Editor,  The  Alumnus, 
Munson  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  01002. 

Class  note  entries  should  include  year  of 
graduation,  full  name,  and  specify,  in  appro- 
priate cases,  whether  both  husband  and  wife 
graduated  from  the  University. 

Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  material 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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Up/  up  and  away 


SWITZERLAND  (three  nights  in  Geneva,  four  in  Lucerne) — August  23-31 
Deluxe  hotel  accommodations,  all  meals  and  many  extras  for  $548 

LAS  VEGAS— October  6-ao 

A  four-day  fling  at  the  Circus  Circus  Hotel  for  $285,  without  meals 

DISNEY  WORLD— October  11-14 

Only  $153  for  kids,  $240  for  adults,  including  breakfast,  with  accommodations  at 
the  Hilton  Gateway 

HAWAII — January  11-19 

Eight  days  at  the  Hawaiian  Regent  with  breakfast  and  dinner,  including 
"dinaround,"  for  $538 

AU  prices  include  10  per  cent  surcharge  for  tax  and  services,  all  flights  leave  from 
Boston,  and  all  alumni  are  welcome.  Write  the  alumni  office  for  further  details. 
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tudent  phonothon  not  the  first 

read  your  article  about  the  student  phono- 
ion  [April/May  Alumnus]  with  great  inter- 
it.  The  alumni  office  and  the  student  coor- 
inators  are  to  be  congratulated. 

However,  I  would  like  to  correct  just  one 
oint  made  in  the  article.  The  University  of 
lassachusetts  student  phonothon  is  not  the 
rst  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Hobart  and 
/illiam  Smith  Colleges,  for  example,  have 
m  student  phonothons  since  at  least  1970. 

That  minor  correction  aside,  I  would  like  to 
id  that  our  experiences  with  student  callers 
arallel  with  yours.  Students  are  something 

se  on  the  phone  and  really  follow  directions, 
/e  had  250  volunteers  and  they  raised  $50,- 
DO  from  2,200  alumni.  One  of  our  more  un- 
sual  pledges  was  a  pig  from  a  farmer-alum- 
us  who  was  then  short  of  cash.  Unfortunately, 

didn't  arrive  in  time  for  our  post-phono- 
lon  celebration. 
Thomas  J.  Ruddy 
Director  of  Annual  Support 
Hobart  and  William  Smith  Colleges 

leuer's  art  buried 

allowing  up  on  James  McNett's  suggestions 
)r  better  articles  in  The  Alumnus  (April/ 
lay,  "Readers'  Forum"),  how  about  an  article 
n  the  present  state  of  the  Campus  Center?  I 
'as  recently  in  the  Campus  Center  and  it  is 
bvious  that  it  has  been  changed  drastically 
I  the  mere  three  years  that  it  has  been  open. 
Although  there  were  some  who  criticized 
le  building  then,  many  people  hailed  it  as  a 
eautiful  example  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
forld's  great  modern  architects.  Marcel 
reuer.  Now  it  seems  that  most  of  what 
reuer  was  trying  to  do  in  the  Center  has 
een  buried  under  pinball  machines,  lockers, 
ada  machines  and  the  ugliest  black  and 
'hite  signs  I  have  ever  seen.  One  wonders 
fhere  all  the  beautiful  furniture  that  graced 
le  lounges  and  lobbies  has  gone.  (Remember 
le  black  leather  and  stainless  steel  Vassily 
hairs  in  the  hotel  lobby?) 


So  many  people  waited  so  long  for  the 
beauty  of  that  building  and  it  only  took  three 
years  to  see  it  dissolve.  Why?  I  love  good 
architecture  and  when  I  saw  how  this  build- 
ing has  been  handled  I  could  only  think  of  a 
beautiful  painting  that  has  been  slashed. 

While  you're  at  it,  you  might  consider  the 
Student  Union  as  well.  It  now  looks  as  though 
it  is  to  be  abandoned  tomorrow.  While  I  was 
there,  there  were  only  a  few  "sticks"  of  fur- 
niture in  both  the  Cape  Cod  and  Colonial 
lounges. 

It  is  hard  to  contemplate  a  bright  future 
for  the  very  fine  Roche,  Dinkeloo  Art  Center 
after  considering  what  has  happened  to  Mar- 
cel Breuer's  designs  for  the  Campus  Center. 
John  M.  Perkins,  III  '72 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Correction:  Carnegie  Fellowship  staff 

Regarding  the  article  on  the  Carnegie  Fellow- 
ship program  in  the  April/May  Alumnus,  I 
would  note  that  Dr.  Melissa  Richter  [director 
of  the  "Women  and  Career  Options"  project] 
is  working  at  UMass/Boston  and  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  President's  Office. 
The  project  is  an  interesting  one  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  it  receive  attention  in  The  Alum- 
nus. 

Nan  S.  Robinson 

Vice  President  for  Planning 

UMass  President's  Office 

Slamming  the  door  on  the  handicapped 

As  an  alumna  of  the  graduate  school  of  the 
University  of  Mass.,  I  was  most  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  establishment  of  an  office  of 
handicapped  student  affairs,  staffed  by  Ms. 
Peggy  Stevens.  However,  I  am  disturbed  by 
something  I  discovered  recently  regarding  the 
availability  of  the  campus  to  handicapped  stu- 
dents. 

I  had  followed,  with  an  interested  eye,  the 
improvements  in  the  campus  buildings  where 
adaptation  to  the  handicapped  is  concerned.  I 
know  it  is  a  time-consuming  operation  to  con- 
vert existing  facilities,  but  recently  the  conver- 
sion seems  to  have  slowed  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

I  was  interested,  also,  in  the  fine  efforts  of 
the  University  to  do  something  extra  for 
handicapped  students  in  need  of  transporta- 
tion on  the  campus  by  building  a  special  ve- 
hicle for  that  purpose.  Several  people  do- 


nated a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  the 
"cart  project"  and  the  resulting  prototype  was 
something  each  one  could  be  proud  of.  A 
search  for  funds  and  backing  was  conducted 
so  that  more  could  be  produced  after  the 
"bugs"  were  worked  out  of  the  original.  Sud- 
denly it  seems  the  project  has  been  scrapped. 

That  the  University  could  allow  this  to 
happen  is  inconceivable  to  me.  At  the  very 
time  when  the  state  is  preparing  more  and 
more  handicapped  students  for  college,  the 
University  seems  to  have  slammed  the  door 
in  their  faces  by  saying,  "You  can  come  here 
but,  if  you  can't  get  around  on  foot,  better 
think  again  about  coming." 

Surely  the  reason  cannot  be  that  such  carts 
are  not  needed  on  the  campus.  Nor  can  it  be 
that  no  handicapped  students  are  applying 
for  entrance  to  the  University.  I  believe  fund- 
ing is  not  the  reason  either  as  I  know  last 
year's  senior  class  gift  was  specifically  desig- 
nated to  help  in  adapting  the  campus  for  the 
handicapped.  There  is,  in  my  mind,  no  logical 
reason  for  the  abandonment  of  this  cart  proj- 
ect except  a  desire  to  exclude  from  the  Uni- 
versity population  anyone  who  might  require 
this  individualized  type  of  transportation  to 
get  around  the  campus. 

This  kind  of  subtle  discrimination  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  a  public  university  in  1974.  It 
is  about  time  the  "cart  project"  be  reconsid- 
ered so  that  the  University  can  continue  its 
forward  position  in  aiding  handicapped  stu- 
dents to  obtain  a  college  degree. 

Lynne  Scherbarth  Penicnak  '64C 
Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey 

The  natural  balance 

I  could  scarcely  believe  what  I  read  concern- 
ing David  Klingener's  bat  collecting  expedi- 
tion [April/May  Alumnus]. 

The  fact  that  he  found  a  species  of  bat  "pre- 
viously thought  to  be  extinct"  was  exciting 
scientific  news.  But  I  was  shocked  that  he  put 
his  research  ahead  of  preserving  an  obvious  en- 
dangered species.  Bats  certainly  aren't  favored 
creatures  around  Man,  but  I  at  least  have  an 
appreciation  of  nature  and  its  delicate  balance 
of  plant  and  animal  life. 

Maybe,  Prof.  Klingener,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  had  observed  these  rare  ani- 
mals in  their  natural  environment  to  better 
understand  evolutionary  development. 
Alexander  Woodle  '66 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


On  Campus 


Commencement  gala 
runs  afoul  of  rain 

At  10:45  3.m.  last  Saturday  morning.  Presi- 
dent Robert  Wood  stood  on  the  platform 
in  Boyden  Gymnasium  and  told  the  mass 
of  humanity  assembled  there  to,  in  effect, 
abandon  ship.  Then  the  band  started  to 
play. 

"It  reminded  me  of  the  Titanic,"  said 
Brent  Spears,  an  assistant  staff  physician 
on  Commencement  duty. 

That  analogy  seems  appropriate.  Cer- 
tainly, to  simply  say  that  the  campus' 
104th  Commencement  ceremonies,  includ- 
ing some  12,000  people  and  their  3,000 
cars,  were  moved  from  the  stadium  to 
Boyden  and  then  back  to  the  stadium 
would  not  do  the  situation  justice. 

The  iceberg  that  wrecked  the  UMass  Ti- 
tanic was  rain.  But,  unlike  the  Titanic,  the 
University  administration  was  forewarned 
of  impending  disaster  and  thought  they 
were  prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  ceremonies  were  scheduled  to  begin 
at  10  a.m.  at  Alumni  Stadium.  In  the  event 
of  rain.  Arts  and  Sciences  graduates,  ad- 
vanced degree  candidates,  honorary  degree 
recipients  and  other  dignitaries  were  to  go 
to  Curry  Hicks  Cage;  everyone  else  would 
be  accommodated  in  Boydon  gymnasium. 

These  were  the  standard  contingency 
plans,  but  it  has  always  been  assumed  that 
taking  the  ceremonies  indoors  would  be  a 
last  resort. 

"We  would  never  go  inside  unless  it 
was  a  hard,  driving  rain,"  said  Dan  Melley, 
the  director  of  public  affairs  and  the  vet- 
eran of  many  soggy  Commencements.  In 
fact,  the  last  time  the  ceremonies  were  held 
inside  was  in  1935,  the  year  Melley  gradu- 
ated from  UMass. 

"We  assume  we're  going  to  get  15,000 
people,"  Melley  explained.  "Even  with  the 


Rain  and  two  cross-campus  shuttles  lowered  the  spirits  of  Commencement  guests. 


Cage  and  Boyden,  we  know  we  can't  ac- 
commodate them.  And  both  places  are  hot. 
Besides,  the  people  in  Boyden  wouldn't  be 
able  to  see  anything." 

The  rainy  day  plan  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  need  to  make  the  decision  a 
day  in  advance  so  that  chairs — about  6,500 
of  them — can  be  moved  from  the  stadium 
to  Curry  Hicks  and  Boyden. 

But  the  day  before  this  year's  Com- 
mencement, the  administration  "decided  to 
take  a  chance"  and  hold  the  ceremonies 
outside.  Boyden  was  set  up  to  accommodate 
4,000  people,  but  the  Cage  was  empty  since 
the  chairs  needed  to  fill  it  were  on  the  sta- 
dium field. 


The  decision  to  stick  with  the  stadium 
wasn't  easy.  The  sun  hadn't  shown  in  Am- 
herst in  recent  memory,  and  the  forecast 
was  forbidding. 

On  the  Wednesday  preceding  Com- 
mencement, Melley  called  WBZ  weather- 
man Don  Kent  for  the  inside  dope.  He  was 
told,  "There's  no  chance  of  your  going  out- 
side." 

On  Thursday  Kent  was  still  pessimistic 
but  said  there  was,  perhaps,  a  20  per  cent 
chance  that  the  weather  would  clear.  On 
Friday  morning,  Bruce  Schwoegler  was  fill- 
ing in  for  Kent  at  BZ.  He  said  Melley 
"might  get  through"  Commencement  if  the 
weather  front  moved,  but  it  wasn't  likely. 


orman  MacDonald,  the  weather  forecaster 
1  duty  at  the  station  later  that  afternoon, 
ive  Melley  50-50  odds. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  weather 
ould  clear  in  the  morning.  When  in 
e  morning?  MacDonald  didn't  know. 
Melley  and  Chancellor  Randolph  Brom- 
y  postponed  the  decision  of  where  to 
lid  Commencement  until  5  p.m.  Friday. 
nally  they  told  the  superintendent  of 
lysical  plant  to  go  ahead  and  set  up  the 
airs  in  the  stadium. 
Physical  plant  crews  worked  into  the 
ght  preparing  the  stadium  for  the  gala, 
id  then,  at  3  a.m.,  it  started  to  pour. 
Early  morning  weather  reports  indicated 
at  there  might  be  light  showers  until 
ion.  As  dawn  was  breaking,  the  showers 
;re  now  forecast  to  be  "moderate,"  but 
ere  was  still  a  chance  that  it  would  clear, 
it  when  Melley  visited  the  stadium  at  8 
n.,  it  was  raining  "like  sheets." 
The  University  was  still  prepared  to  hold 
e  ceremonies  outside,  but  some  local  ra- 
D  stations  had  assumed  otherwise  and 
!re  advising  people  of  the  contingency 
ans.  By  8:45  a.m.  small  groups  of  con- 
sed  and  rainsoaked  Commencement 
ests  huddled  under  the  stadium  eaves 
d  in  the  dark  entrance  to  the  Cage. 
At  this  point  Melley  says  he  made  "the 
:gest  mistake  of  my  life."  He  calculated 
)m  the  near-desertion  of  the  campus  that 
would  be  an  unusually  small  turnout,  and 
saw  that  those  who  had  made  the  trip 
re  "mad  as  hell"  at  the  prospect  of  sit- 
ig  in  the  rain;  he  knew  that  several  of  the 
ople  who  were  to  receive  honorary  de- 
ees  might  have  to  leave  before  the  cere- 
Dnies  were  over  if  there  was  a  major  de- 
f,  and  he  had  been  told  that  it  would  take 
urs  to  move  chairs,  now  soaking  wet, 
)m  the  stadium  to  the  Cage. 
And  so  Melley  recommended  that  the 
ancellor  postpone  Commencement  until 
a.m.  and  reconvene  in  Boyden. 
The  next  hour  was  chaotic.  "As  soon  as 
e  word  got  out,"  says  Melley,  "people 
me  out  of  the  woodwork."  Degree  candi- 
tes,  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters 


and  friends,  their  spouses  and  children  and 
grandparents,  poured  into  Boyden  by  the 
thousands.  While  the  trucks  bearing  the 
caps,  gowns,  and  programs  were  stuck  in 
traffic  halfway  between  the  stadium  and 
Boyden,  the  temperature  and  humidity  in 
the  gymnasium,  generated  by  the  swelling 
crowd,  were  rising  at  an  alarming  rate. 

"The  chaos  was  immediately  apparent," 
says  Dr.  Spears,  who  had  had  to  fight  his 
way  to  Boyden  through  the  traffic  after  be- 
ing originally  directed  to  go  to  the  stadium. 

Spears  observed  several  of  the  elderly 
guests  suffering  from  the  heat  and  the 
crush  in  the  gym,  and  he  was  worried  by 
the  poor  ventilation,  the  build-up  of  carbon 
monoxide  as  people  persisted  in  smoking, 
and  the  clogged  aisles  and  stairwells  which 
compounded  the  fire  hazard. 

Melley  and  his  assistant  Art  LaHait  were 
by  this  time  overwhelmed  with  details.  All 
the  rooms  in  Boyden  were  locked,  and  only 
two  janitors  were  in  the  building.  Facilities 
had  to  be  found  for  the  robing  of  the  dig- 
nitaries and  the  faculty,  and  the  platform 
in  the  gym  had  to  be  set  up. 

Meanwhile,  the  chancellor.  President 
Robert  Wood,  and  Eliot  Richardson,  the 
principal  speaker,  had  been  told  by  mistake 
to  robe  at  the  back  of  the  platform  in  the 
gym.  Bromery  was  separated  from  them  in 
the  crowd,  but  Wood  and  Richardson  were 
able  to  make  their  way  to  the  platform. 

The  president  took  one  look  at  the  scene, 
had  a  hurried  consultation  with  an  officer 
from  the  department  of  public  safety,  and 
announced  that  Commencement  ceremonies 
would  be  postponed  for  another  hour  and 
that  everyone  should  go  to  the  stadium. 

And  that  was  when  the  band  started 
playing. 


.  .  .  but  the  show  did  go  on 

It  may  have  been  anticlimactic,  but  Com- 
mencement finally  did  get  underway  for 
some  12,000  rain-soaked  guests  who  had 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  trudg- 


ing between  Boyden  and  Alumni  Stadium. 

In  an  abbreviated  ceremony,  Eliot  Rich- 
ardson, former  United  States  Attorney 
General  and  principal  speaker,  said  that  the 
concern  generated  by  Watergate  could 
bring  political  morality  in  the  future  to  a 
"new  high  water  mark." 

"But  it  is  important,"  Richardson  con- 
tinued, "perhaps  most  essential  of  all  that 
we  recognize  that  these  things  are  not 
handed  to  us  by  leadership,  that  we  cannot 
simply  turn  to  our  leaders  and  complain  of 
them  or  of  their  failures.  Rather  that  we 
understand  that  the  demand  for  candor, 
honesty  and  openness  is  something  that 
must  spring  from  us;  that  the  morality  of 
our  society  is  in  the  end  our  own." 

Richardson  was  among  the  11  distin- 
guished men  and  women  who  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  the  University.  They 
were  the  photographer  Ansel  Adams;  for- 
mer UMass  Trustee  Dennis  M.  Crowley; 
Harvard  East  Asian  studies  scholar  John  K. 
Fairbanks;  Springfield  Daily  News  Editor 
Richard  C.  Garvey;  Texas  Instruments  Co. 
Director  Cecil  H.  Green;  President  Dorothy 
I.  Height  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women;  former  UMass  President  Jean  Paul 
Mather;  UMass  Catholic  chaplain  Msgr. 
David  J.  Power;  Congressman  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.;  and  agricultural  scientist  Cecil 
H.  Wadleigh. 

Among  the  11  were  two  alumni,  Dennis 
Crowley  '29  and  Cecil  Wadleigh  '30.  Crow- 
ley served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  22 
years  and  has  been  active  in  legal  practice 
in  Boston  since  1934.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  Boston  Alumni  Club,  director,  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  Associate 
Alumni,  and  a  member  and  officer  of  the 
board  of  the  UMass  Foundation.  Wadleigh 
received  a  Ph.D.  from  Rutgers  University 
in  1935  and  held  a  number  of  faculty  and 
research  posts  before  becoming  director  of 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research 
Division,  U.5.D.A.  Agricultural  Research 
Service  in  1955. 


Six  rewarded  for 
excellent  teaching 

A  commitment  to  open  discussion  and  a 
modest  demeanor  seem  to  be  the  character- 
istics shared  by  the  three  faculty  members 
and  three  teaching  assistants  selected  to 
receive  the  1973-74  Distinguished  Teacher 
Awards. 

Recipients  of  the  Distinguished  Teacher 
Award  were  Prof.  R.  Mason  Bunker,  edu- 
cation; Prof.  Pamela  Edwards,  English;  and 
Prof.  David  Klingener,  zoology. 

The  three  awards  given  to  Distinguished 
Teaching  Assistants  went  to  Gary  Evans, 
psychology;  William  Clark,  plant  and  soil 
science;  and  Jagadish  Pai,  food  science  and 
nutrition. 

Nominees  for  the  awards  are  judged  on 
their  ability  to  stimulate  and  relate  to  stu- 
dents, their  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
and  contemporary  scholarship,  their  per- 
formance in  class,  and  their  interest  in 
counseling  students. 

The  awards,  which  consist  of  $1,000 
checks  and  certificates  of  commendation, 
have  been  given  annually  since  1962.  Recip- 
ients are  nominated  from  the  entire  Univer- 
sity community  and  screened  by  a  special 
board  of  the  University  Affairs  Committee. 

This  year's  recipients  expressed  surprise, 
even  amazement,  when  they  heard  of  the 
awards. 

William  Clark,  who  has  been  teaching 
laboratories  and  discussion  sessions  in  soil 
science  and  plant  nutrition  while  finishing  a 
master's  in  agronomy,  says  he  was  "com- 
pletely shocked"  at  receiving  the  award.  He 
is  "just  a  regular  teacher"  with  no  special 
teaching  techniques,  he  says,  adding  that  he 
tries  "to  make  the  course  as  practical  as 
possible.  I  try  to  hit  the  technical  aspects 
and  apply  them  to  field  work." 

Fellow  teaching  assistant  Jagadish  Pai,  a 
student  from  Bombay,  has  been  doing  doc- 
toral work  in  lipid  chemistry  at  UMass  for 
two  years.  Pai's  award  was  largely  in  recog- 
nition of  the  success  of  his  class  on  special 
problems  in  food  science  and  nutrition. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  in- 


duce discussions,"  says  Pai.  "I  help  students 
by  generating  discussion  and  supplying  in- 
formation. My  course  gives  students  a 
chance  to  express  themselves." 

Gary  Evans,  a  doctoral  candidate  in  en- 
vironmental psychology,  has  been  teaching 
courses  in  environmental  psychology,  per- 
ception, and  methods  over  the  last  two 
years.  Like  Pai,  Evans  believes  that  an  open 
classroom  environment  is  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  course. 

"I  don't  know  more  than  other  people,  I 
just  know  different  things,"  he  says.  "I 
work  really  hard  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  people  get  support  for  what  they 
want  to  say." 

Another  recipient.  Prof.  R.  Mason  Bunker, 
co-director  of  the  School  of  Education's  In- 
tegrated Day  Program,  was  enthusiastic,  par- 
tially because  co-director  Masha  Rudman 
had  won  the  award  previously. 

The  Integrated  Day  Program  is  a  teacher 
preparation  program  which  is  presently 
training  about  150  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate students. 

"One  of  the  things  we  try  to  do  is  to 
model  behavior  that  teachers  will  use/'  says 
Bunker.  "We  do  very  little  lecturing — it's  an 
activity-oriented  program.  We  get  people 
involved  in  primary  experiences." 

Bunker  says  that  the  award  was  "thrill- 
ing but  at  the  same  time  awesome."  He  felt 
honored  that  the  people  he  worked  with 
valued  his  teaching  so  highly. 

Bunker's  only  regret  is  that  some  of  his 
former  teachers  won't  hear  of  the  award. 

"I  was  the  only  kid  I  knew  who  stayed 
after  school  in  kindergarten,"  he  says.  "If 
only  my  kindergarten  teacher  could  see  me 


Quickies 

The  Board  of  Trustees  granted  tenure  to 
81  Amherst  campus  faculty  members  this 
spring,  16  per  cent  of  them  women  or  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  A  total  of  103  fac- 
ulty were  eligible  for  tenure,  but  that  num- 
ber also  included  some  who  resigned  be- 


foiie  a  decision  was  reached.  Provost  Rob- 
ert Gluckstern  says  that,  while  it  may  havi 
been  "slightly  tougher"  to  get  tenure  this 
year,  the  figures  are  comparable  to  recent 
years.  It  is  projected  that,  as  of  February 
1975,  the  campus  will  be  55  per  cent  ten- 
ured. 

The  Energy  Conservation  Committee  whic 
so  busily  cooled  the  campus  during  the 
winter  is  now  urging  a  warm,  if  not  long 
and  hot,  summer.  One  of  the  committee's 
tips  on  how  to  reduce  the  air  conditioning 
load :  screen  the  sun  from  the  outside.  Shui 
ters,  louvers  and  awnings  are  80  per  cent 
effective  against  solar  radiation,  whereas 
light-colored  interior  blinds  are  only  55 
per  cent  effective.  Dark  colored  shades  anc 
blinds  reduce  solar  radiation  by  a  measly 
20  per  cent. 

Overheard  outside  Herter,  one  blue-jeaned 
undergraduate  to  another:  "I  just  got  out  c 
English — the  most  boringest  class  in  the 
world." 


What  message  is  this  medium? 

The  ancient  art  of  street  painting  got  a 
new  twist  one  drippy  day  last  April  when 
Joe  Hoo  Ng  presented  "The  Run."  The 
novelty  was  not  so  much  the  content,  whic 
consisted  of  two  parallel  white  lines  severe 
yards  long,  but  the  vehicle — Painting  Ma- 
chine No.  3. 

Ng  (pronounced  "ing")  had  built  the  50- 
inch  machine-sculpture,  a  black  motorized 
hand  holding  an  oversized  artist's  paint 
brush.  The  10-pound  "hand"  can  paint  at 
30  mph,  but  on  this  occasion,  Ng's  first  on 
man  show,  it  cruised  at  20  "for  safety  rea- 
sons." 

Housed  inside  the  fiberglass  and  alumi- 
num body  is  a  sophisticated  model  airplan 
engine,  capable  of  14,000  rpm  and  contain 
ing  three  sets  of  ball  bearings.  The  "rac- 
ing-car-hand" is  equipped  with  radio  con- 
trols for  direction,  speed,  emergency  brake 
paint  flow,  and  deployment  of  a  drag  chuti 


e  Hoo  Ng  prepares  Painting  Machine  No.  3  for  his  one  man  show. 


Ng,  a  junior,  worked  on  Painting  Ma- 
chine No.  3  for  the  past  two  years  and  built 
it  this  semester. 

"The  Run"  was  a  two-phased  exhibition 
— first  the  man-Hke  machine  and  then  the 
machine-hke  man. 

As  the  curious  gathered  up  and  down  the 
well-trod  pavement  in  front  of  Herter  Hall, 
the  20-year-old  sculptor  adjusted  the  paint- 
brush poised  in  the  mechanical  hand.  "Let's 
hit  it,"  he  cried  as  he  revved  up  the  engine 
to  a  blaring  pitch.  And  then  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, as  the  hand  raced  down  the  dragway 
secreting  a  milky-white  line  of  paint. 

Phase  Two  was  Ng  himself,  a  quart  of 
paint  secured  gun-holster  fashion  to  his 
arm  and  piped  to  a  hand-held  three-inch 
paintbrush,  drawing  a  parallel,  if  more 
erratic,  line. 

As  the  on-lookers  pondered,  Ng  departed 
with  his  still-dribbling  "hand."  The  sculp- 
ture would  be  displayed,  with  its  hood  up, 
in  the  Student  Union,  and  the  artist  would 
retire  to  his  dormitory  room  to  contemplate 
his  next  masterpiece — a  full  size  plaster  cast 
of  a  fellow  student  which  will  sit  in  one  of 
Ng's  larger  "cars." 

But  what  became  of  the  one  man  show? 
In  order  to  get  permission  to  stage  it,  Ng 
had  assured  the  University  that  the  lines 
would  be  gone  after  a  maximum  of  three 
rainstorms.  And  so  they  were;  in  good  time 
too,  thanks  to  Amherst  weather. 


Admissions  picture: 
the  ever-popular  UMass 

An  increase  in  total  freshman  applications 
and  some  marked  changes  in  traditional 
patterns — particularly  by  women  applicants 
— characterize  this  year's  admissions  pic- 
ture, despite  national  trends  to  the  contrary. 

A  tally  in  April  revealed  15,634  apphca- 
tions  for  the  3,600  places  in  the  1974  fresh- 
man class — an  increase  of  1.6  per  cent  over 
last  year's  total  of  15,361. 

Applications  by  women  in  such  non- 
traditional  areas  as  business  and  engineer- 
ing, however,  show  increases  as  high  as  75 


per  cent.  In  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  freshman  appli- 
cations by  women  are  up  from  163  to  233, 
or  42.9  per  cent.  Male  applications  in  the 
same  school  are  up  from  1,229  t°  i/4i8,  a 
jump  of  15.4  per  cent. 

This  year  56  women  have  applied  as 
freshmen  to  the  School  of  Engineering,  an 
increase  of  75  per  cent  over  last  year's  32. 
The  total  for  men  is  up  26.2  per  cent,  giving 
the  school  a  total  percentage  increase  of  28. 

Dean  of  Admissions  William  Tunis  at- 
tributed the  larger  number  of  applications 
in  nontraditional  areas  by  women  to  the 
emphasis  placed  on  career  opportunities  by 
the  University's  admissions  staff  when  they 
visited  high  school  guidance  counselors  last 
fall. 

Transfer  applications  numbered  more 
than  4,100  this  year,  an  increase  of  nearly 
three  per  cent  over  1972-73.  The  Massachu- 
setts Community  College  System  will  pro- 
vide the  greatest  percentage  of  the  2,000 
transfer  students  who  will  be  enrolled  next 
fall,  according  to  Tunis. 


Working  to  defuse  the  Bomb 
brings  award  to  Prof.  Inglis 

Prof.  David  R.  Inglis  of  the  physics  and 
astronomy  department  has  received  the 
American  Physical  Society's  first  annual  Leo 
Szilard  Award  for  Physics  in  the  Pubhc 
Interest. 

The  award  was  created  by  the  American 
Physical  Society's  Forum  on  Physics  and 
Society  to  recognize  those  persons  who 
have  brought  the  benefits  of  science  to  the 
service  of  society. 

Inglis,  a  member  of  the  team  of  Ameri- 
can scientists  who  developed  the  atom 
bomb  during  World  War  II,  has  been  ac- 
tive, in  his  own  words,  in  "trying  to  tame 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons"  since  1949. 

He  was  the  first  scientist  to  call  for  the 
creation  of  an  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  in  a  1951  article.  Nine  years 
later,  the  agency  was  established. 


He  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  a  group 
which  has  lobbied  vigorously  in  favor  of 
arms  control. 

Inglis  uses  one  of  his  books.  Nuclear 
Energy:  Its  Physics  and  Its  Social  Challenge, 
in  a  course  he  created  here  and  teaches  with 
colleague  Allan  R.  Hoffman,  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  physics  and  astronomy  de- 
partment. 

Leo  Szilard,  for  whom  the  award  is 
named,  was  the  creator  of  the  nuclear  chain 
reaction.  Inglis  said  Szilard  was  a  pioneer  in 
a  crusade  by  scientists  to  limit  the  use  of 
nuclear  science  as  a  tool  in  political  warfare. 

"He  knew  [when  he  invented  the  chain 


David  Inglis 

reaction]  that  it  would  be  a  curse  to  so- 
ciety," Inglis  said,  "and  he  dedicated  him- 
self, as  he  used  to  say,  to  'bringing  the 
sweet  voice  of  reason  to  Washington.'  " 
Szilard  died  in  1964. 

Inglis  said  the  stepped-up  nuclear  wea- 
pons race  is  discouraging  to  people  like 
himself  who  have  "long  been  involved  in 
trying  to  stop  it."  But  Inglis  feels  those 
efforts  avoided  "what  otherwise  might  have 
been." 


Racial  awareness — 

a  "tragic  lack"  on  campus 

The  most  ambitious  research  project  ever 
done  in  the  dormitories  at  UMass  has  re- 
vealed a  "tragic  lack  of  both  racial  aware- 
ness and  racial  tolerance,"  according  to  Dr 
O.  C.  Bobby  Daniels,  who  conducted  the 
study. 

The  project,  called  "Racism:  Awareness, 
Tolerance  and  Evaluation"  (RATE),  was 
conducted  last  fall  using  a  2,070-person 
sample.  Included  in  the  sample  were  both 
white  and  Third  World  students  and  staff 
members  from  all  five  residential  areas. 

The  students  tested  lived  in  a  variety  of ; 
residence  situations — all  male  or  female, 
coed,  racially  segregated  and  desegregated.l 

Daniels  says  he  undertook  the  research 
because  his  experience  on  campus  indicatec 
that  "most  oppression  is  caused  by  a  lack 
of  basic  understanding  between  the  races." 
Daniels  is  acting  director  of  the  Office  of 
Community  Development  and  Human  Reld 
tions. 

The  testing  device  used  for  the  project 
was  the  Daniels  Test  of  Inter-racial  Apper- 
ception and  Ideology  (DTIAI),  which  he 
developed  in  1972-73  as  the  nucleus  for 
his  doctoral  dissertation. 

Daniels  said  that  the  three-part  DTIAI, 
which  tests  participants  on  their  knowledge 
of  American  history,  recognition  of  photos 
of  famous  Americans  and  open-mindednes 
toward  contemporary  social  issues,  is  "cul- 
ture-fair" and  thus  does  not  discriminate 
against  different  racial  backgrounds. 

"This  is  a  teaching  test,"  he  said,  explair 
ing  that  it  makes  those  being  tested  look 
closely  at  their  knowledge  and  biases.  To 
reinforce  the  educational  aspect  of  the  test, 
Daniels  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  the 
residence  areas  following  the  study  to  pre- 
sent the  results  of  his  research. 

The  most  significant  finding  of  the  RATI 
report,  according  to  Daniels,  is  "the  mis- 
treatment, distortion  and,  in  many  instances 
exclusion  of  the  contributions  to  United 
States  history  of  black  and  humanistically- 
oriented  white  Americans." 


For  example,  those  being  tested  were  fre- 
lently  unable  to  identify  the  inventor  of 
e  cotton  gin  or  the  author  of  Nobody 
lows  My  Name. 

Moreover,  only  Edward  Brooke,  Angela 
ivis,  Hubert  Humphrey,  Martin  Luther 
ng,  George  McGovern  and  George  Wal- 
:e  were  widely  recognized  among  more 
an  three  dozen  slides  in  the  test's  second 
rt. 

In  addition  to  the  participants'  lack  of 
irareness  of  racial  milestones  and  inability 
recognize  prominent  white  and  black 
nericans,  Daniels  says  his  study  indicates 
n  inadequate  level  of  racial  tolerance"  on 
e  campus. 

For  example,  in  the  test's  third  section, 
per  cent  of  those  responding  shared  the 
2W  of  "advocates  of  open  housing  [who] 
oclaim  any  person  regardless  of  race. 
Bed,  color  or  religious  affiliation  should  be 
rmitted  to  purchase  or  rent  real  estate  in 
ly  location  he  desires  as  long  as  he  can 
Iford  it." 

However,  only  38  per  cent  of  those  ques- 
)ned  said  they  "feel  that  our  nation  should 
ve  a  black  vice-president." 
And  on  a  question  about  busing  students 
achieve  school  integration,  only  46  per 
tit  said  they  believed  in  forced  busing. 
A  more  optimistic  conclusion  drawn  by 
aniels  on  the  basis  of  RATE  data  shows 
at  students  who  have  completed  one 
rough  four  semesters  on  campus  are  more 
dally  tolerant  than  those  entering  as 
jshmen,  and  further  that  students  who 
ve  completed  eight  or  more  semesters  get 
11  higher  tolerance  marks  than  those  who 
.ve  been  here  seven  semesters  or  less. 


roken  plant  chromosomes : 
}llution  may  be  the  culprit 

study  by  UMass  botanist  Edward  Kle- 
)wski  suggests  that  water  pollution  may 
ive  a  detrimental  effect  on  plant  chro- 
osomes.  If  his  preliminary  findings  are 
nfirmed  in  a  repeat  study  now  underway. 


this  may  have  implications  for  human  as 
well  as  plant  heredity. 

The  site  of  the  research  is  the  Millers 
River,  15  miles  north  of  Amherst,  where 
Klekowski  found  a  "significant"  25  per  cent 
higher  rate  of  damaged  chromosomes  in 
rooted,  aquatic  plants,  called  royal  ferns,  as 
compared  to  royal  ferns  that  grow  in 
cleaner  waters. 

Chromosomes  determine  and  transmit 
hereditary  characteristics  in  plant  and  ani- 
mal cells.  In  humans,  broken  chromosomes, 
like  those  Klekowski  observed  in  the  test 
plant  cells,  are  often  the  cause  of  "spon- 
taneous" abortions,  or  still-births. 

Both  Klekowski  and  Prof.  Bernard  Berger, 


Royal  fern  chromosomes 

the  director  of  the  UMass  Water  Resources 
Research  Center  who  sponsored  the  study, 
cautioned  that  it  would  be  "premature"  to 
assume  pollution  in  the  Millers  River,  or 
elsewhere,  is  in  fact  damaging  human  chro- 
mosomes. But  that  possibility,  they  say, 
exists  and  merits  serious  attention. 

The  discovery  of  above-normal  chromo- 
some breaks  in  plants,  if  confirmed,  could 
also  indicate  a  level  of  pollution  that  would 
put  the  state's  future  water  supply  plans  in 
jeopardy. 

Those  plans,  developed  by  the  state  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  now  call  for 
the  Millers  River  and  other  Connecticut 


River  tributaries  to  replenish  the  drinking 
water  supply  for  metropolitan  Boston  which 
is  stored  at  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

At  one  time  a  popular  trout  fishing 
stream,  the  Millers  River  is  not  presently  a 
source  of  public  drinking  water. 

The  site  of  the  research  is  a  few  miles 
downstream  from  the  Erving,  Mass.,  paper 
mills,  along  Route  2. 

The  results  of  Klekowski's  study  came  in 
his  Morrill  Science  Center  laboratory  last 
fall,  but  both  he  and  Berger  have  not  sought 
publicity  for  fear  of  "alarmist"  interpreta- 
tions. "That  would  ruin  the  legitimacy  of 
the  project,"  Klekowski  says. 

Nevertheless,  Berger  referred  to  the  re- 
search in  a  statement  before  a  congressional 
subcommittee  last  month,  noting  the  rela- 
tion between  gene  mutations  and  some 
forms  of  cancer  in  humans,  and  the  similar 
biochemistry  within  plant  and  human  life. 
Klekowski  presented  his  findings  to  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  earlier  this  year. 

Berger,  whose  research  center  supported 
nearly  $100,000  worth  of  projects  from  fed- 
eral allotment  funds  last  year,  admits  that  he 
"considered  this  one  of  our  far-out  projects 
when  we  first  funded  it.  But,  dammit,  we 
found  from  Klekowski's  work  that  some- 
thing is  happening  up  there." 

The  initial  results,  he  feels,  pose  some 
immediate  questions  for  further  study. 

"Will  an  extended  look  substantiate 
this?"  Berger  asks.  "If  so,  what  is  the  cause 
of  it?  And,  is  this  happening  to  other  living 
organisms  [that  exist  in  or  near  the  river]  ?" 

In  discussing  his  research,  Klekowski  re- 
peatedly stressed  that  genetics  is  one  of  the 
more  abstract  natural  sciences,  and  that 
cause-and-effect  relationships  are  not  easy 
to  determine. 

"You  have  to  look  at  what  you  can  gen- 
eralize from  one  system  to  another,"  he 
said.  "But  if  in  fact  we  find  pollution  is 
causing  an  increase  in  plant  birth  defects, 
we've  got  to  ask,  'how  the  hell  do  we  know 
the  same  thing  isn't  happening  in  humans?'  " 


Stepping  up,  down  and  sideways       More  quickies 


Among  the  many  personnel  changes  which 
seem  to  represent  a  pecuharly  academic 
Rite  of  Spring  came  word  that  Mortimer  H. 
Appley,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  as- 
sociate provost  at  UMass  since  1969,  would 
become  president  of  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  Appley,  who  spent  the 
last  academic  year  as  a  Fulbright  Fellow  in 
Germany,  assumed  his  Clark  post  June  1. 
He  explained  to  the  Worcester  Telegram 
that  at  UMass  "I  ran  a  large  amorphous 
empire.  I  really  wanted  something  I  could 
get  my  hands  on,  get  involved  in." 

Other  changes  in  faculty  leadership  did 
not  involve  departure  from  the  campus. 
Joseph  Frank  resigned  as  head  of  the  Eng- 
Hsh  department  effective  next  July.  A 
search  is  now  underway  for  his  successor. 
But  new  leadership  for  the  W.E.B.  Du- 
Bois  department  of  Afro-American  studies 
was  soon  found  when  Michael  Thelwell, 
chairman  of  the  department  since  its  found- 
ing in  1969,  resigned  last  April.  John  H. 
Bracey,  Jr.,  a  speciahst  in  black  social  his- 
tory, was  appointed  to  the  post. 

The  students  saw  changes,  too.  In  the 
wake  of  their  annual  elections.  Rick  Savini 
held  the  presidency  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  and  Cindy  McGrath  was 
the  speaker  of  the  Student  Senate.  Karen 
Lynch  is  now  editor-in-chief  of  the  Col- 
legian. 

There  was  one  unexpected  change  at  the 
Collegian  when  Al  Oickle,  editor  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder,  announced  his 
resignation  as  student  adviser.  Reflecting 
on  the  event.  Bob  Scheier,  former  Collegian 
managing  editor,  had  this  to  say: 

"I  don't  know  about  anyone  else,  but  one 
of  the  things  that  made  me  decide  to  try 
journahsm  was  seeing  that  someone  hke  Al 
could  have  the  hard-bitten  professionalism 
to  get  out  a  daily  newspaper  during  the 
day,  and  the  sensitivity  to  genuinely  care 
about  a  bunch  of  often  obnoxious  college 
journalists  that  evening." 


The  campus'  commitment  to  equal  opportu- 
nity for  students  and  staff  is  spelled  out  in 
an  affirmative  action  program  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  last  April. 
In  a  summary  statement  of  the  affirmative 
action  policy.  Chancellor  Randolph  W. 
Bromery  stated  that  the  campus,  as  a  public 
institution  of  higher  education,  "has  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  demonstrate  by  its  own 
example  that  the  ideals  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  equal  opportunity  are,  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  theory,  functional  concepts  in 
contemporary  society." 

Former  President  John  W.  Lederle,  now  a 
professor  of  political  science,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  a  new  campuswide 
committee  to  coordinate  bicentennial  ac- 
tivities at  UMass/Amherst.  While  no  defi- 
nite plans  have  been  made,  Lederle  says  a 
number  of  ideas  have  been  discussed  so  far. 
They  include : 

A  speakers'  bureau,  "which  would  bring 
the  resources  of  the  University  to  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

A  special  lecture  series  to  focus  on  the 
role  of  leadership  in  American  society. 

Special  cultural  programs  to  honor  both 
the  bicentennial  and  the  first  year  of  the 
new  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Dormitory  projects  and  special  activities 
planned  by  and  for  students. 

Although  the  Fine  Arts  Center  won't  open 
for  some  time,  a  number  of  professional 
comments  have  already  been  made  about 
it.  Boston  Globe  architectural  columnist 
Robert  Campbell,  for  example,  called 
the  building's  concept  "urbanistically  .  .  . 
briUiant,"  but  qualified  his  enthusiasm  con- 
siderably : 

"If  it  isn't  too  anthropomorphic  to  say  it, 
you  get  the  feeling  that  when  you  look  at 
the  building,  it  isn't  looking  back.  It's  face- 
less." 

The  editors  of  Forum,  an  architectural 
magazine,  called  the  building  a  successful 


combination  of  classical  and  romantic  tracM 
tions.  They  also  suggested  that  the  Fine 
Arts  Center  created  a  "symbolic  link  be- 
tween the  sciences  and  humanities." 

A  comprehensive  look  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Center  will  appear  in  the  October/Novem- 
ber Alumnus. 


The  voice  of  the  common  man 

Ever  since  World  War  II,  when  the  legend- 
ary "Kilroy"  spread  his  greetings  across 
Europe  and  the  Pacific,  the  art  of  graffiti 
has  been  a  target  of  sociologists,  psychol- 
ogists, humorists,  and  miscellaneous  other 
researchers. 

This  spring,  Michael  Gery,  a  UMass  stu- 
dent, published  a  lengthy  study  of  campus 
lavatory  graffiti  in  Belcnu  the  Salt,  the  weeklc 
magazine  of  the  Collegian. 

Gery  concluded,  as  have  others,  that  thei 
"major  themes  of  UMass  academic  graffiti,! 
in  order  of  popularity,  are  sex,  race,  politic: 
and  education." 

He  observed  that  sexual  graffiti  were  spl: 
evenly  between  heterosexual  and  homo- 
sexual varieties,  that  racist  scrawlings  were 
invariably  vicious  and  offensive,  that  politi: 
cal  remarks  were  usually  witty  ("Impeach 
the  tapeworm")  and  that  comments  on 
UMass  education  were  "belittling,  spiteful 
and  funny"  (over  toilet  paper  rolls:  "UMai 
diplomas,  take  one"). 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  Gery  dis- 
covered was  that  graffiti  frequently  reflect 
the  academic  discipline  of  the  building  in 
which  they  are  located.  Some  of  the  more 
printable  entries  appear  below. 

A  chemist  in  Goessmann  philosophized 
that  "Life  is  a  hydrolysis,"  and  a  biology 
student  in  Morrill  Science  Center  noted  th< 
the  excrement  there  had  "1/10  of  1  per 
cent  BHT  added  as  a  preservative."  A  Pub- 
lic Health  Center  graffitist  warned  that 
"You're  sitting  on  virulent  pasturella 
pestis." 

In  engineering,  someone  replied  to  one 
scrawled  comment  with  the  observation 
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at  "engineers  like  you  wouldn't  under- 
and  reality  if  it  knocked  you  on  your 
tde  rule."  The  same  lavatory  had  instruc- 
3ns  on  how  the  Coriolus  Effect  should  be 
msidered  while  flushing  a  toilet. 
Liberal  arts  students  in  Bartlett  conducted 
le  following  exchange : 
"What  if  a  dawn  of  a  doom  of  a  dream 
tes  this  universe  in  two — sprinkling  no- 
here — me  and  you? 

"Let's  see  some  more  existential  graffiti." 
"Why?" 
"Why  not?" 

A  nearby  stall  had  this  query:  "Is  the 
odality  of  the  visible  really  ineluctable?" 


There  were,  however,  places  where  graf- 
fiti were  not  commonly  seen.  The  only  entry 
Gery  found  in  the  Newman  Center  was  one 
in  small  print  which  said  "Graffiti  is  the 
voice  of  the  common  man." 

Since  Gery's  study  was  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  exploration  of  male  toilet  stalls, 
The  Alumnus  wondered  whether  women's 
graffiti  bore  out  his  findings.  Not  only  did 
we  find  a  scarcity  of  graffiti  in  women's  lav- 
atories, but  we  discovered  that,  in  many  of 
the  buildings,  it  was  difficult  to  find  the 
lavatories  themselves. 

One  exception  was  Bartlett,  where  wom- 
en's facilities  and  graffiti  abounded.  One 


commentary  found  there  suggests  that 
women  take  these  things  more  seriously 
than  do  men: 

"Why  is  writing  on  bathroom  walls  al- 
ways so  negative?  Pessimistic?" 

"In  a  social  sense  it  is  acceptable  to  ex- 
press good  feelings  out  loud  whereas  it  is 
socially  improper  to  express  bad  feelings 
aloud.  Therefore  the  bathroom  wall,  essen- 
tially experienced  by  only  one  individual  at 
a  time,  is  a  good  place  to  relieve  tension  in 
the  form  of  concrete  expression  (writing). 
It  insures  that  others  will  see  how  you 
feel." 


Folklore: 

Crafts  and 
conversation 


George  Carey 


Folklorists  learn  about  culture 
by  studying  its  material  and  oral 
manifestations,  such  as  the 
making  of  a  wooden  top. 


t  is  a  stifling  summer's  night  on  an  island 
n  lower  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  group  of 
vatermen  arrange  themselves  along  the 
ackless  benches  that  abut  the  counters  of 
he  local  store.  Their  talk  runs  on  their  life 
nd  their  work — boats,  engines,  fish  traps, 
letting,  crab  pots,  crab  prices,  the  cost  of 
iving.  But  gradually  the  conversation  shifts 
o  story  telling  and  a  few  yarns  are 
wapped.  Presently  one  of  the  oldest  men 
ti  the  group  speaks: 

"I  don't  know  if  you've  heard  this  but 
here  was  an  old  fella  agunnin'  up  there  one 
ime.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  in  the  spring  or 
he  fall,  but  it  was  warm.  He  had  his  'coys 
ut  in  the  deep  hole. 

"And  there  wasn't  any  breech-loadin' 
;uns  then,  just  old  big  muskets.  You  had  to 
)our  the  powder  in  them  and  put  a  wad  on 
t  and  ram  it  down,  and  then  pour  in  the 
owder  and  put  a  cap  on  the  tube. 

"Well,  he  was  alayin'  there  with  his  'coys 
)ut,  kinda  warm,  and  he  fell  in  a  little  doze 
)f  sleep.  When  he  waked  up  he  looked  out 
n  his  'coys — there  was  three  flock  fowl 
luck  in  there. 

"He  said  he  laid  as  flat  as  he  could  and 
:ot  to  his  gun  and  he  put  up  and  shot  right 
n.  What  it  was  hke:  in  one  shot  he  killed 
hem  all.  One  stayed  in  the  'coys,  and  one 
lew  up  and  fell  over  to  the  back  of  the 
ilind  and  the  other  fell  to  the  front  of  the 
ilind. 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'I'll  go  round  and  try  to 
;et  this  one  first.' 

"So  he  went  round  and  he  couldn't  find 
myone,  and  he  came  round  to  the  front  of 
he  blind  and  he  couldn't  find  anyone,  and 
vhen  he  looked  in  his  'coys,  that  one  was 
one. 

"And  three  days  after  that,  there  was 
hree  drownded  men  drifted  up  there." 

The  listeners  nod  their  assent.  They  have 
leard  the  tale  many  times  before.  They  ac- 
ept  it  as  naturally  as  others  accept  the  act 
)f  knocking  on  wood  to  insure  continued 
;ood  fortune. 

But  to  the  eye  of  the  trained  folklorist 
listening  in  the  wings,  the  tale  reflects  a 
good  deal  about  the  folklife  and  traditional 
culture  of  that  island  community.  Not  only 


is  the  narrative  bursting  with  the  idioms, 
grammar,  and  syntax  of  folk  speech,  but 
it  also  includes  descriptions  of  the  way 
things  were  done  more  than  a  century  ago. 
What  is  more,  this  traditional  story  of  a 
death  warning  incorporates  a  much  older 
maritime  belief,  one  which  holds  it  unwise 
to  harm  sea  fowl  for  they  are  the  souls  of 
drowned  seamen.  No  sailor  in  his  right 
mind,  for  instance,  would  tamper  with  an 
albatross. 

Thus  what  appears  an  innocuous  yarn 
turns  out  to  be  an  artistic  expression,  an 
event  in  oral  communication,  if  you  will. 

And  it  is  this,  the  ability  to  stand  back 
and  examine  that  which  is  taken  for  granted 
and  practiced  without  contemplation,  which 
makes  the  discipline  of  folklore  so  alluring. 
As  for  material  to  work  with,  there  is  an 
embarrassment  of  riches.  "Folklore  itself 
...  is  an  inescapable  possession  of  man- 
kind," is  the  way  one  scholar  put  it. 

If  folklore  is  inescapably  ours,  then  what 
exactly  is  it?  Broadly  defined,  folklore  is 
traditional  culture  that  is  passed  along 
orally  or  by  imitation  from  generation  to 
generation  among  a  homogeneous  group  of 
people. 

In  its  oral  forms  folklore  surfaces  as 
tales,  jokes,  songs,  riddles,  games,  proverbs 
and  superstition.  Obviously,  material  trans- 
mitted orally  becomes  susceptible  to  altera- 
tion as  it  passes  from  lip  to  lip,  from  mem- 
ory to  memory.  At  its  core,  an  item  of  folk- 
lore may  remain  the  same,  but  it  shifts 
shapes  to  conform  to  the  people  who  em- 
ploy it.  For  example,  a  woman  in  central 
Maryland  rendered  this  account : 

"There's  a  tombstone  in  a  cemetery  near 
here  that's  said  to  bleed  at  a  certain  time 
every  year.  There  was  a  man  in  a  terrible 
accident.  He  was  taken  for  dead  and  buried. 
They  say  around  here — I  didn't  know  him 
or  his  folks;  I  had  a  friend  who  did —  that 
he  wasn't  really  dead  when  he  was  buried 
and  that's  why  the  stone  bleeds.  They  say 
he  tried  to  scratch  his  way  out  and  he  broke 
off  his  fingernails  and  wore  his  fingers 
down  to  the  bone  and  bled  to  death  finally. 
They  say  the  stone  bleeds  on  the  day  he 
died.  I  don't  know  but  they  say  there's 


dark  stains  on  the  stone  all  the  time." 

When  moved  to  other  areas,  the  belief  in 
an  ineradicable  bloodstain  manifests  itself 
in  other  ways.  Alongside  a  North  Carolina 
road,  "blood"  marks  the  spot  of  a  ghastly 
car  accident.  On  the  bedroom  floor  in  a 
Maine  home  it  indicates  the  place  where  an 
irate  husband  shot  his  wife's  lover. 

Of  course  not  all  folklore  is  oral.  It  may 
be  imitative,  as  in  gesture.  Giving  the  finger 
is  a  rather  eloquent  way  of  telling  someone 
you  dislike  him,  but  note  that  it  only  works 
when  both  the  deliverer  of  the  gesture  and 
the  recipient  understand  the  essence  of 
what  is  being  done. 

Imitative  folklore  appears  most  notice- 
ably in  traditional  artifacts,  such  as  house 
and  barn  types,  gravestone  motifs,  duck 
decoys,  hay  rakes  or  in  crafts  hke  quilting, 
basket  weaving,  boat  building  and  black- 
smithing.  As  with  oral  folklore,  material 
folk  culture  also  varies  to  fit  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  people,  but  it  is  the  power  of 
tradition  that  gives  these  artifacts  their 
consistency.  What  on  the  surface  appears 
to  be  an  unassuming  crab  shanty  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  proves  on  closer  investigation  to 
be  an  almost  identical  replica  of  a  croglofft, 
a  type  of  fisherman's  hut  common  along  the 
southwest  coast  of  Britain. 

If  folklore  can  be  called  the  unconscious 
utterances  or  imitations  passed  on  by  a 
specific  group  of  people,  who  then  is  this 
amorphous  body  we  loosely  term  "the 
folk"? 

Modern  folklorists  contend  that  the  folk 
can  be  any  group  of  people  which  possesses 
at  least  one  thing  in  common:  race,  religion, 
ethnicity,  occupation,  language.  Thus  col- 
lege students,  construction  workers,  law- 
yers, or  fifth  graders  can  be  observed  as  a 
"folk"  unit  with  a  body  of  expressions, 
practices,  jokes  and  beliefs  which  are  com- 
mon among  themselves. 

Folklorists  have  clearly  moved  from  at- 
tempts to  preserve  endangered  species  (e.g. 
the  songs  and  tales  of  old  cowboys  and 
lumbermen)  to  grapphng  with  such  matters 
as  the  cult  practices  of  teenagers,  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  the  brothel,  or  the 
street  lore  of  the  black  urban  ghetto. 
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Folklore  as  a  discipline  has  come  on  the 
scene  only  quite  recently.  The  term  was 
coined  as  far  back  as  1842,  but  it  did  not 
receive  any  recognition  on  the  academic 
level  in  this  country  until  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  scholars  at  Harvard  and  Co- 
lumbia began  to  shape  courses  in  folksong 
and  ballad. 

Today  folklore  enjoys  an  astounding  vogue 
in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  studies. 
Nearly  two  hundred  colleges  in  the  country 
offer  courses  in  folklore-folklife  studies, 
more  than  half  a  dozen  confer  masters,  and 
three  universities  provide  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
the  subject. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  no 
exception.  Over  the  past  five  years  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  have  enrolled 
in  courses  like  "The  Folklore  of  Women," 
"Folksong  and  Ballad,"  "Folklore  and  Edu- 
cation," and  "Folklore  and  American  Re- 
gionalism." These  subjects  represent  for 
many  students  what  is  genuine  and  dur- 
able :  an  earthy  speech,  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  land,  the  ability  to  turn  a  hand- 
crafted object  with  precision. 


The  process  of  "collecting,"  actually  talk- 
ing with  people  and  recording  and  ob- 
serving tradition,  demands  more  than  curi- 
osity. Foolish  questions  beget  foolish  an- 
swers and  vice  versa.  For  instance,  one 
woman  collecting  from  a  lumberman  in 
northern  Maine  asked  him  how  he  cut 
down  trees.  After  a  loud  laugh  he  spat 
back,  "With  an  ax.  What  did  you  think?" 
But  when  the  student  inquired  whether  the 
ax  was  double  bitted  or  not,  the  logger  gave 
her  a  long  look,  then  settled  down  to  give  a 
lucid  account  of  life  in  the  woods  and  the 
stories  and  songs  that  went  along  with  it. 

While  the  professional  collector  can  live 
in  a  place  for  a  year  or  more,  students  have 
only  the  edge  of  a  semester  in  which  to 
work.  Even  so,  they  manage  to  compile  im- 
pressive studies,  particularly  when  they 
work  with  groups  they  know  well. 

A  junior  sought  out  her  grandmother  in 
the  Italian  section  of  Wakefield  and  ac- 
quired recollections  of  life  in  Italy  and  a 
series  of  stories  concerning  the  evil  eye  and 
ways  to  ward  it  off. 

Another  woman  uncovered  a  French  Ca- 


nadian folk  healer  in  a  southern  Massachui' 
setts  town — the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh 
son.  He  healed  by  incantation  and  took  no  j 
cash  for  his  fee — just  liquor. 

A  history  major  taped  oral  accounts  of 
an  old  resident  in  order  to  piece  together 
portions  of  the  history  of  Prescott,  Massa-- 
chusetts,  a  town  now  twelve  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  Quabbin  Reservoir.  Still 
other  students  found  folklore  among  such 
seemingly  unlikely  groups  as  short-order 
cooks,  garbage  collectors,  spelunkers,  and 
meter  readers. 

Obviously,  the  world  teems  with  riches 
for  the  folklorist,  be  he  amateur  or  profes- 
sional. But  the  folklorist's  blessing  may  be 
the  folks'  curse.  Who,  after  all,  owns  folk- 
lore? This  is  a  thorny  dilemma  we  have 
yet  to  solve. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  made  or 
what  might  be  termed  "cultural  rip-off." 
Some  collectors  have  moved  into  folk  com- 
munities and  gleaned  the  exotica — the 
songs,  the  blues  music,  the  jazz.  They  hav« 
used  these  aesthetic  expressions  of  culture 
for  their  own  financial  ends,  without  any 


■ecognition  of  the  people  who  provided 
hem. 

The  Kingston  Trio's  recording  of  "Tom 
Dooley"  would  be  such  an  example.  The 
long,  which  had  much  to  do  with  launch- 
ng  the  folksong  revival  of  the  60s,  came 
rom  a  field-recorded  rendition  in  the  Li- 
jrary  of  Congress  Archive  of  Folksong.  It 
vas  sung  by  a  North  Carolina  hill  man 
lamed  Frank  Profitt,  and  one  wonders 
^'hether  Profitt  ever  profited  by  the  King- 
iton  Trio's  success. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
;oin.  While  the  folklorist's  work  can  be  ex- 
sloited,  it  can  also  be  applied  construc- 
ively.  Observations  of  traditional  patterns 
)f  life  and  expression  are  important  com- 
slements  to  our  knowledge  of  society.  Estyn 
ivans,  an  English  scholar,  put  it  rather  well 
Arhen  he  remarked,  "Nothing  less  than  the 
ivhole  of  the  past  is  needed  to  explain  the 
future." 

Jeorge  Carey  is  an  associate  professor  of 
znglish. 


Suggested  reading 

The  Foxfire  Book  edited  by  Eliot  Wigging- 
ton  (Doubleday,  1972) :  a  popular  book 
done  by  high  school  students  which  records 
the  story  of  Georgia's  people  doing  their 
common  everyday  things. 

The  Study  of  American  Folklore,  An  Intro- 
duction by  Jan  Harold  Brunvard  (W.  W. 
Norton,- 1968) :  a  general  introduction  ar- 
ranged according  to  genres,  song,  tale,  rid- 
dle, proverb,  etc. 

Pattern  of  Material  Folk  Culture  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  by  Henry  Glassie 
(University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1968) : 
the  first  attempt  of  an  American  folklorist 
to  deal  with  traditional  artifacts  and  mate- 
rial folk  culture.  It  contains  an  excellent 
bibUography. 

Mules  and  Men  by  Zora  Neale  Hurston 
(paperback  reprint  by  Harper  &  Rowe, 
1970) :  a  classic  study  of  American  black 
rural  folklore  written  in  the  1930s  by  a 
member  of  the  community. 


The  telling  of  a  joke — the  gestures  as  well 
as  the  punch  line — are  clues  for  the  folk- 
lorist. Here  Rosko  Solley  (shown  on  page 
10  and  the  cover  making  a  wooden  top)  is 
told  a  joke  by  his  wife  Reva.  Solley,  a  tra- 
ditional poet  as  well  as  a  craftsman,  lives  in 
Grampion,  Pa.  These  photographs  are  part 
of  a  two-year  study  of  the  Solley  family 
made  by  Karen  Baldwin,  a  folklorist  at 
UMass. 
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In  the  trailer  which  serves  as  his  office,  Walter  Chesnut  plays  his  Jaeger  horn. 


The  creative 
application  of  hot  air 


Bill  Halainen 


"I  like  the  emotional  involvement  of  music 
and  I  enjoy  playing  it,"  says  Walter  Ches- 
nut,  a  UMass  music  professor  of  Falstaffian 
proportions.  "Since  junior  high  school,  I 
haven't  been  able  to  see  myself  doing  any- 
thing else." 

Chesnut's  studio,  his  home  at  the  Uni- 
versity since  his  arrival  in  1967,  testifies  to 
his  passion  for  music.  The  walls  are  plas- 
tered with  concert  posters,  band  photos, 
certificates  of  excellence,  plaques  (one,  from 
a  high  school  in  Michigan,  given  to  Walt 
"Wally  Bear"  Chesnut),  and  a  sheet  of 
music  in  waltz  tempo  entitled  "The  Chest- 
nut Man."  Musical  equipment  and  his  col- 
lection of  trumpets  crowd  the  floor  and 
shelves  and  even  his  desk  lamp  is  made 
from  an  old  Reynolds  Medalist  trumpet. 

The  studio,  located  in  an  aluminum  Mag- 
nolia trailer  behind  Thompson  Tower,  is 
the  center  of  Chesnut's  activities.  During  an 
average  week,  he  tutors  17  trumpet  majors, 
six  nonmajors,  and  two  high  school  stu- 
dents, teaches  musical  appreciation  and 
trumpet  technique  classes,  conducts  the 
UMass  brass  choir  and  the  Amherst-Mount 


Holyoke  Chamber  Orchestra,  coaches  a 
brass  quintet,  guest  conducts  and  plays  solo 
trumpet  with  local  bands,  and  gives  an  oc- 
casional lecture  or  trumpet  demonstration. 

A  schedule  like  this  would  be  enough  for 
most  people,  but  not  for  Chesnut.  "I  had 
one  free  hour  at  lunch  on  Mondays,"  he 
says,  scanning  his  schedule,  "so  I  decided 
to  do  some  [academic]  counseling." 

Chesnut  has  been  operating  at  this  pace 
since  he  was  five,  when  he  began  piano 
lessons  with  a  teacher  (at  fifty  cents  a  ses- 
sion). He  gave  up  the  piano  after  five  years 
because,  like  most  kids,  he  got  tired  of  prac- 
ticing. But  he  couldn't  stay  away  from 
music.  He  began  singing  in  a  church  choir 
and  started  taking  trumpet  lessons  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

By  the  time  he  reached  his  senior  year  of 
high  school  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Chesnut's 
desire  to  create  music  had  become  a  full- 
time  obsession. 

He  sang  with  the  church  choir  Sundays 
and  Thursdays,  sang  with  the  Norfolk  Civic 
Chorus  Mondays,  played  trumpet  with  the 
Norfolk  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sundays 


and  Tuesdays,  played  with  the  Newport 
News  Symphony  on  Wednesdays,  and 
spent  weekends  playing  with  a  dance  band. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1959,  Chesnut  went  on  to  a 
professional  career  in  music.  Since  then,  he 
has  conducted  high  school  and  junior  high 
bands,  performed  as  a  soloist,  conducted 
trumpet  clinics,  toured  Europe  as  a  solo  per- 
former, and  played  with  seven  symphony 
orchestras. 

Chesnut,  in  fact,  had  been  the  principal 
trumpet  player  for  the  Springfield  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  his  arrival  here  in 
1967,  but  eventually  had  to  give  it  up. 

"Leaving  the  Springfield  Symphony  was 
a  very  hard  thing  for  me  to  do,"  he  says, 
"but  teaching  is  my  life." 

His  devotion  to  teaching  is  evident  in  the 
classroom.  While  a  young  high  school  girl 
he  is  teaching  plays  a  difficult  piece,  Ches- 
nut conducts  with  his  hands  and  energeti- 
cally sings  the  orchestra  accompaniments. 

He  frequently  interrupts  the  performance 
to  explain  techniques  in  a  rapid,  staccato 
monologue,  matching  the  pace  of  the  elec- 
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tronic  metronome  used  to  time  the  trumpet- 
er's performance.  Together,  he  and  his  stu- 
dent map  out  an  approach  to  the  composi- 
tion like  military  strategists. 

Chesnut  devotes  just  as  much  energy 
to  teaching  outside  the  classroom,  using  his 
collection  of  18  trumpets  and  cornets  to 
give  animated  demonstrations  of  the  history 
and  development  of  the  horn. 

The  horns  in  Chesnut's  collection  have 
come  to  him  in  various  ways.  Some  have 
been  donated,  some  have  been  purchased, 
and  others  have  been  made  especially  for  him. 

His  replica  of  a  Renaissance  cornetto  was 
made  by  University  biochemistry  professor 
Trevor  Robinson,  whose  hobby  is  crafting 
reproductions  of  early  horns. 

Chesnut's  Fluegel  horn  was  donated  by  a 
man  who'd  played  in  the  1915  University  of 
Illinois  band,  during  the  time  when  the 
Fluegel  was  at  its  height  of  popularity.  He'd 
heard  that  Chesnut  needed  one  and  donated 
it  to  him  because  he  gave  demonstrations 
for  children  as  well  as  adults. 

Chesnut  acquired  his  Jaeger  horn  while 
touring  Europe  three  years  ago  with  31 
other  trumpeters  and  internationally-known 
musicologist  Edward  Tarr.  During  the  trip, 
the  musicians  were  allowed  to  play  various 
original  horns  that  were  in  museum  collec- 
tions. Among  them  were  sterling  silver  and 
gem-studded  court  trumpets,  and  Chesnut 
also  got  to  play  an  original  1585  "natural" 
horn,  which  he  says  "played  marvelously." 

Yet  another  of  his  horns,  the  French 
small  bell  trumpet,  was  purchased  on  an 
earlier  European  trip  from  the  first  trumpet 
of  the  West  Berlin  Opera  Orchestra,  who 
felt  that  the  horn  didn't  have  a  rich  enough 
sound. 

Chesnut  changed  the  mouthpiece  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  richness  when  he  re- 
turned home.  During  the  1971  trip,  he  got  a 
chance  to  play  it  again  in  West  Berlin. 
After  the  performance,  the  same  trumpeter 
who'd  sold  him  the  horn  rushed  up  to  ask 
where  Chesnut  had  found  such  a  great 
trumpet. 

"He  just  couldn't  believe  it  was  his  old 
horn,"  says  Chesnut,  laughing. 


Post  horn 


•  •* 


D/E  flat  trumpet 


The  oldest  style  piece  in  Walter  Chesnut's 
collection  is  a  reproduction  of  the  straight, 
Quo-Vadis-style  fanfare  or  "post"  trumpet, 
used  to  announce  the  comings  and  goings 
of  people  of  import.  The  horn,  about  three 
and  one-half  feet  of  spun  brass  keyed  in  C, 
was  made  by  some  of  Chesnut's  students. 

"This  is  the  same  type  of  horn  as  the 
ones  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,"  says 
Chesnut,  "so  we  know  that  they've  been 
around  for  awhile." 

The  earliest  "musical"  horn  he  has  is 
Prof.  Robinson's  replica  of  a  Renaissance 
cornetto,  keyed  in  C.  The  horn,  which  was 
played  in  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
consorts,  is  made  from  curved  wood  and 
brass  with  a  cigarette-holder-sized  mouth- 
piece. The  original  horns  had  the  mouth- 
pieces permanently  attached,  but  Chesnut's 
is  interchangeable. 

Its  successor  in  the  collection  is  a  Ba- 
roque or  "natural"  trumpet,  used  by  com- 
posers like  Bach  and  Handel.  The  horn, 
which  is  a  Meinl  and  Lauber  copy  of  the 
1585  original,  was  called  "natural"  because 
it  had  no  valves.  Though  Chesnut's  is 
keyed  in  D,  the  Baroque  trumpet  could  be 
"crooked"  with  added  tubing  to  the  key  of 
C.  One  of  its  major  problems  was  that  it 
frequently  fell  apart,  so  the  horn  commonly 
comes  lashed  together  with  cord  and  wire. 

The  Baroque  period  also  produced  the 
Jaeger  or  "hunting"  horn,  about  eight  feet 
of  metal,  curlicued  like  a  pig's  tail,  without 
valves,  and  extremely  difficult  to  play.  The 


horn  was  developed  by  Bach's  star  trum- 
peter, Godfreid  Reicher,  as  a  noveUy. 

"The  art  of  trumpet  playing  in  those 
days  was  phenomenal,"  says  Chesnut,  "and 
it  was  very  hard  to  find  someone  who  could 
play  one  of  these  with  any  skill.  The  courts 
used  to  treat  trumpet  players  like  royalty." 

Chesnut,  it  should  be  noted,  plays  the 
Jaeger  superbly. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  trumpet 
faded  from  use  over  the  next  century  was 
because  of  this  difficulty  in  finding  good 
players.  Until  Haydn  wrote  his  famous 
trumpet  concerto  in  1796,  composers  were 
content  to  use  them  simply  as  percussion 
instruments. 

The  development  of  the  valve  in  the 
early  1800s  made  trumpet  playing  a  good 
deal  easier  and  led  to  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  instrument. 

Chesnut's  collection  contains  a  "pocket" 
cornet  produced  after  the  valve's  introduc- 
tion, and  used  by  circus,  concert  and  march- 
ing bands.  It  was  especially  popular  among 
conductors  because  its  shrunken  size — four 
feet  of  tubing  compressed  into  the  size  of  a 
large  fist — meant  that  they  could  conduct 
with  one  hand  and  play  with  the  other. 

The  B  flat  cornet  appeared  at  about  the 
same  time  and  was  developed  in  Paris. 
Though  it,  too,  was  primarily  a  marching 
band  horn,  composer  Hector  Berlioz  com- 
posed a  symphony  which  made  extensive 
use  of  the  horn.  Its  most  faijious  player  was 
Herbert  L.  Clark,  a  Massachusetts  native 


and  a  soloist  with  John  Philip  Sousa. 

Chesnut's  B  flat  Fluegel  horn  was  also 
very  popular  with  the  marching  bands  for 
its  deeper,  mellower  sound. 

The  rest  of  Chesnut's  collection  is  com- 
prised of  more  modern  trumpets.  His  rotary 
valve  B  flat  trumpet,  a  favorite  in  Vienna, 
produces  a  sound  which  is  a  little  "darker" 
(richer)  than  its  American  cousin,  the  piston 
valve  B  flat  trumpet,  which  has  become 
popular  with  studio  and  jazz  musicians. 

European  conductors  are  still  indecisive 
about  whether  the  rotary  valve  model  is 
better  than  the  piston  valve  trumpet,  says 
Chesnut,  so  they  alternate  them  every  few 
years  to  see  which  they  like  better. 

Chesnut's  French  small  bell  trumpet, 
favored  by  Stravinsky  and  others,  is  one  of 
two  C  horns  he  owns;  the  other  is  a  larger 
model  with  interchangeable  bells,  used  by 
composers  like  Mahler  and  Strauss. 

The  D  trumpet  in  the  collection  is  often 
used  as  a  substitute  for  natural  horns  in  Ba- 
roque pieces,  but  its  extreme  upper  register 
is  very  difficult  to  play. 

The  last  two  horns  are  the  E  flat  trumpet 
and  the  A  or  B  flat  piccolo  trumpet.  The 
former  is  frequently  used  for  orchestral 
solos  and  is  the  instrument  which  has  re- 
placed the  keyed  bugle  in  performances  of 
Haydn's  "Trumpet  Concerto." 

The  piccolo,  an  oddly  shaped  instrument, 
is  the  soprano  of  the  collection,  and  is  used 
to  play  all  the  high  Bach  trumpet  parts. 


Pocket  cornet 


B  flat  cornet 


Scorpions 
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PETER  B.  EDELMAN 

Vice  President  for  University  Policy 

At  least  three  national  publications  have 
featured  articles  in  recent  months  depicting 
public  and  private  colleges  in  Massachu- 
setts as  locked  in  a  struggle  to  the  death. 
Specifically,  they  have  pitted  UMass  Presi- 
dent Robert  Wood  and  Boston  University 
President  John  Silber  as  personal  gladiators 
in  the  mortal  combat.  "Two  scorpions  in  a 
bottle"  is  the  way  Time  put  it. 

Such  imagery  may  be  stunning,  but  the 
reality  is  more  subtle.  There  has  been  some 
meeting  of  the  minds  between  the  "publics" 
and  the  "privates,"  the  result  of  over  a  year 
of  lengthy  and  careful  discussions.  This 
pursuit  of  coexistence  has  had  at  least  one 
concrete  result:  the  governor  has  recently 
proposed  a  broad  state  scholarship  plan 
which  would  benefit  students  in  both  sec- 
tors. Nevertheless,  serious  problems  remain. 

The  problems,  of  course,  are  national  in 
scope.  At  private  institutions,  enrollments 
and,  consequently,  tuition  revenues  have 
leveled  off  as  an  increasing  number  of 
young  people  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  college  bound  find  other  things  to  do 
with  their  time. 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  attending  private 
institutions  has  skyrocketed,  spurred  by  in- 
flation, by  the  need  for  flexible  curricula, 
and  by  commitments  to  greater  diversity  in 
student  populations.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  spent  considerable  sums  in  re- 
cruiting and  supporting  minority  students. 
Indeed,  in  many  institutions,  the  size  of  the 
deficits  very  closely  approximates  the  cost 
of  the  financial  aid  programs. 

While  public  institutions  are  as  vulner- 
able to  inflationary  pressures  and  as  com- 
mitted to  student  needs,  the  governments 
that  support  them  have  responded  to  the 
situation,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Not  so 
with  the  private  colleges  and  universities. 
Endowments  are  shrinking  as  philanthropic 
sources  disappear.  Universities  have,  in  the 
public's  view,  gone  from  institutions  that 
could  solve  society's  knottiest  problems  to 


hotbeds  of  unrest  and  symbols  of  disillu- 
sionment with  social  engineering. 

While  this  attitude  has  indirect  but  none- 
theless negative  consequences  for  the  pub- 
lic institutions,  it  has  been  immediately  felt 
by  the  privates. 

Some  private  colleges  have  already  gone 
out  of  business  and  others  are  in  serious 
financial  difficulty.  The  picture  looks  bleak 
because  there  is  no  foreseeable  end  to  the 
cost  spiral,  and  because  the  pool  of  tradi- 
tionally-aged (that  is,  i8-to-22-year-old)  stu- 
dents, which  is  still  growing,  is  doing  so  at 
a  decreasing  rate  and  will  begin  to  decline 
in  absolute  numbers  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  repre- 
sentatives of  private  higher  education 
around  the  country  as  well  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  begun  to  call  for  increased 
federal  and  state  assistance  to  their  institu- 
tions, for  increased  tuition  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  in  order  to  narrow  the  competi- 
tive gap,  and  for  an  end  to  the  expansion 
of  public  higher  education.  With  UMass 
still  embarked  on  its  program  of  develop- 
ment in  Boston,  and  with  the  large  number 
of  private  institutions,  many  headed  by 
articulate  spokesmen,  located  in  Boston,  it 
was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  public- 
private  controversy  would  erupt  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Yet  it  should  be  understood  that  Massa- 
chusetts' situation  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  other  states.  We 
have  the  lowest  percentage  of  our  young 
people  in  public  higher  education  of  any 
state,  or  at  least  of  any  relatively  large 
state.  The  taxpayers  of  Massachusetts  are, 
second  to  New  Hampshire,  lowest  in  the 
nation  in  their  per  capita  spending  on  pub- 
lic higher  education.  And  the  remarkable 
progress  we  have  made  in  public  higher 
education  has  basically  come  only  in  the 
past  fifteen  years — far  later  than  in  other 
states. 

The  consequences  of  these  facts  are  ob- 
vious. One  has  only  to  go  through  the  high 
schools  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding 
communities  like  Chelsea,  Somerville,  Lynn, 


and  Maiden,  to  see  that  the  rates  of  grad- 
uation from  high  school  are  disappointingly 
low,  and  the  rates  of  college-going  among 
those  who  do  graduate  are  not  inspiring 
either.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this, 
certainly,  but  surely  one  is  that  young  peo- 
ple in  this  state  from  poor  and  lower  mid- 
dle-income families  are  not  used  to  think- 
ing in  terms  of  higher  education  being 
available  to  them. 

It  may  not  have  been  surprising  that 
public-private  friction  occurred  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  it  was  certainly  unfortunate. 
Whatever  the  situation  elsewhere,  the  insti- 
tutional fratricide  here  portended  serious 
injury  for  innocent  student  bystanders  to 
the  shoot-out.  A  premature  end  to  the  de- 
velopment of  public  colleges  would  reduce 
the  state's  capacity  to  educate  students, 
therefore  imposing  a  physical  barrier  to  ac- 
cess, while  a  huge  public  tuition  increase 
would  impose  a  financial  barrier. 

Leaders  in  both  public  and  private  higher 
education  realized  this  but  were  not  sure 
how  to  move  toward  detente. 

Against  this  background  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  in  late  1972  hired  a  con- 
sultant organization  called  OSTI  (Organiza- 
tion for  Social  and  Technical  Innovation, 
Inc.)  to  do  some  educational  master  plan- 
ning for  the  state.  The  then  president  of 
OSTI,  Dr.  Donald  Schon,  and  Chancellor 
Patrick  McCarthy  and  Chairman  John 
Adam  of  the  Board  decided  to  make  the 
master  planning  participatory.  Thus  they 
commenced  a  series  of  meetings  of  the 
higher  education  leaders  in  the  state. 

To  begin,  the  meetings  were  separate — 
first  public,  then  private.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  Schon  was  probing  each 
group  for  common  ground,  points  of  suffi- 
cient mutual  concern  to  justify  face-to-face 
conversation. 

At  the  start  there  was  more  suspicion 
than  mutuality.  The  privates  said  the  pub- 
lics were  expansionist  and  empire-building, 
dedicated  to  destroying  private  higher  edu- 
cation by  overbuilding  and  establishing  a 
nearly  infinite  catalogue  of  redundant  and 
duplicative  programs.  The  publics  said  the 
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privates  were  elitist  and  inefficient,  com- 
mitted to  protecting  themselves  by  injuring 
the  public  sector  and  preventing  it  from  in- 
troducing programs  vitally  needed  to  create 
access  for  lower-income  citizens. 

But  gradually  some  slender  threads  of 
agreement  appeared.  If  we  could  agree  on  a 
way  of  getting  equitable  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents in  both  sectors,  both  students  and 
institutions  would  be  helped.  If  we  could 
define  costs  and  other  data  categories  in  an 
agreed  way,  we  might  make  everyone  more 
accountable  to  the  public  and  improve  the 
public's  view  of  institutions  in  both  sectors. 
If  we  could  get  any  sort  of  agreement  on 
complementary  and  comparative  advantage 
in  costly  and  highly  specialized  programs, 
we  might  actually  be  able  to  get  an  institu- 
tion to  drop  an  unnecessary  program,  or  at 
least  not  to  start  a  new  one. 

A  financial  aid  proposal  finally  came  to 
the  forefront  by  the  spring  of  1973.  It 
would  seem  the  easiest  thing  to  get  people 
to  agree  that  $25  million  in  new  scholarship 
money  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  took 
nearly  a  year. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  who  is  going 
to  get  how  much,  not  only  as  between  pub- 
lic and  private,  but  as  between  the  less  ex- 
pensive and  the  more  expensive  institutions 
in  each  sector.  How  much  would  go  to  stu- 
dents from  middle-income  families,  and  at 
what  price  in  assistance  to  the  lowest  in- 
come students?  Would  part-time  students 
receive  assistance?  Students  at  proprietary 
schools? 


By  the  spring  of  1974  there  was  agree- 
ment, albeit  a  bit  fragile,  on  some  principles 
which  could  form  the  basis  for  an  expanded 
program.  Under  an  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Program  for  the  Commonwealth,  $25 
million  in  new  money  would  be  added  to 
$10  million  already  available  for  state-sup- 
ported scholarships  to  students  at  public 
and  private  colleges  and  universities.  The 
total  scholarship  program  of  $35  million 
would  enable  grants  to  be  awarded  up  to 
$2,000  for  a  student  to  attend  a  private  in- 
stitution, and  up  to  $1,000  for  a  student  to 
go  to  college  in  the  public  sector. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  minimum  of  15  per 
cent  of  the  funds  would  go  to  students  at 
public  institutions  in  the  state,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  70  per  cent  would  go  to  students 
at  in-state  private  schools.  The  amount  of 
student  need  would  be  based  on  the  total 
cost  of  attendance,  not  just  tuition  and  fees, 
and  the  awards  would  be  made  on  a  sliding 
scale  within  the  $2,ooo/$i,ooo  limits. 

Although  there  were  dissidents  on  both 
sides — people  who  thought  their  sector  or 
their  institution  would  not  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  funds — the  agreement  held 
sufficiently  to  get  the  governor  to  endorse 
the  idea.  The  Educational  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram is,  at  this  writing,  before  the  legis- 
lature. 

There  is,  of  course,  far  more  to  be  done. 
The  new  scholarship  program,  even  if  en- 
acted, would  still  have  to  be  funded.  And 
none  of  the  other  efforts  at  cooperation  has 
yet  borne  fruit.  There  are  still  underlying 
suspicions  and  policy  disagreements. 

Such  dissent  can  still  wreck  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Program,  not  to  men- 
tion other  vehicles  for  coexistence.  John 
Adam,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  put  it  succinctly 
when  addressing  Clark  University's  com- 
mencement last  May : 

"If  .  .  .  public  and  private  spokesmen 
compete  for  political  favors,  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  then  the  political  process 
will  likely  penalize  higher  education  and, 
unfortunately,  students  and  potential  stu- 
dents in  Massachusetts.  Our  representatives 
who  are  engaged  in  the  political  process 


might  well  reason  that  if  those  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  higher  education  do 
not  recognize  the  benefits  of  such  a  scholar- 
ship aid  fund  sufficiently  to  compose  their 
differences,  then  perhaps  higher  education 
does  not  deserve  such  a  scholarship  fund. 

"But  it  is  not  those  in  higher  education 
who  will  be  penalized  most  severely.  It  is 
our  whole  society  which  will  suffer  if  we 
continue  to  espouse  equality  of  opportunity 
verbally,  while  our  actions  deny  such  op- 
portunity to  the  disadvantaged  and  increas- 
ingly to  many  in  the  middle  class." 

The  stakes  are  indeed  high,  a  fact  which 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  have 
recognized  and  responded  to.  There  is  a 
Public-Private  Forum  of  key  higher  educa- 
tion leaders  which  meets  monthly.  There 
are  ongoing  studies  on  cost  definitions  and 
on  the  rationalization  of  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional programs.  The  Ford  Foundation 
has  funded  a  summer  institute  where  some 
of  the  chief  executives  on  both  sides  will 
have  an  extended  discussion  of  problems 
and  prospects  under  the  distinguished  mod- 
eratorship  of  Chancellor  Howard  Bowen  of 
the  Claremont  Colleges. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  public  argu- 
ing and  wrangling  before  things  are  over. 
But  if  the  scorpions  haven't  become  lovers, 
they  have  at  least  gotten  out  of  the  bottle 
without  destroying  one  another.  That  is  not 
a  bad  beginning. 
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The  Sports  Scene 


Crew  teams  pre- Vail 

For  the  second  time  in  as  many  years. 
Coach  Mike  Vespoh's  "Mass  Aggies,"  the 
University's  varsity  crew  team,  won  the  na- 
tional collegiate  crew  championships  at  the 
Dad  Vail  Regatta  in  Philadelphia. 

The  varsity  rowers,  undefeated  during 
the  regular  season,  held  off  Coast  Guard  in 
the  early  moments  of  the  2000-meter  race, 
dueled  with  other  contenders  throughout 
the  middle  1000  meters,  then  survived  a 
strong  St.  Joseph  sprint  to  win  by  three- 
fourths  of  a  length. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  Aggie  freshman 
boat  out-rowed  powerful  Marist  and  fin- 
ished first  with  two  lengths  to  spare. 
The  jayvees  finished  third  in  their  finale, 
and  the  varsity  four  finished  fourth. 

Following  the  varsity  victory,  Vespoli  an- 
nounced that  he  was  leaving  the  University 
because  his  two-year  teaching  assistantship 
had  expired  and  there  were  no  funds  to  hire 
a  full-time  crew  coach. 

Athletic  Director  Frank  Mclnerney  has 
accepted  a  crew  team  recommendation  that 
William  Mahoney,  a  former  captain  of  the 
Harvard  crew,  be  hired  as  his  replacement. 


Gorilla  Warfare 

Coach  Dick  Garber's  "Gorillas,"  the  UMass 
lacrosse  team,  concluded  another  superb 
season  in  May,  finishing  ninth  in  the  na- 
tion and  scoring  more  goals  than  any  other 
lacrosse  team  in  the  school's  history. 

The  season  didn't  look  so  promising  in 
the  early  going,  though,  as  the  Gorillas 
dropped  two  games  out  of  their  first  three. 

Hofstra,  ranked  seventh  nationally  at 
season's  end,  beat  the  Minutemen  by  a 
single  goal  in  the  opener,  j-d.  Then,  after 


crushing  UConn  16-3  in  the  ensuing  match, 
the  team  agonized  through  five  overtimes 
against  Cortland  State,  another  perennial 
lacrosse  power,  only  to  lose  in  the  end, 
10-9. 

But  the  Gorillas  never  looked  back  after 
the  Cortland  loss.  Using  an  exciting  fast- 
break  offense,  the  Minutemen  sliced 
through  their  next  seven  opponents,  scoring 
20  goals  or  more  in  five  of  them  and  aver- 
aging 21  goals  to  their  opponents'  three 
and  one-half  in  one  four-game  stretch. 

The  eleventh  game  against  Brown,  the 
top-ranked  New  England  team,  was  billed 
by  a  local  sports  writer  as  "the  top  sports 
attraction  in  Amherst  this  spring." 


The  game  lived  up  to  those  expectations. 
After  swapping  goals  furiously  for  three 
periods,  both  teams  went  cold  in  the  final 
15  minutes.  With  only  8  seconds  left,  fresh- 
man Jeff  Spooner  (57  points  at  that  time) 
picked  up  a  passed  ball  and  popped  it  into 
the  Brown  goal.  Final  score:  UMass,  10 — 
Brown,  9. 

The  Gorillas  finished  the  season  with 
easy  victories  over  MIT  (19-3)  and  Dart- 
mouth (25-5),  but  failed  to  qualify  for  the 
NCAA  lacrosse  championships  since  only 
the  top  eight  teams  nationally  are  picked. 

The  team,  though,  scored  213  goals  in  13 
games,  eclipsing  the  1972  record  of  199 
goals  in  16  games.  Junior  attackman  Harry 


Top-ranked  Brown  could  not  contain  Garber's  Gorillas. 
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McVey,  who,  unfortunately,  won't  be  re- 
turning next  year,  scored  a  school  record  of 
85  points  in  one  season  (41  goals,  44  as- 
sists). Right  behind  him  was  Spooner  with 
73  points  (50  goals,  23  assists). 

Since  Spooner  has  three  more  years  of 
eligibility  and  since  Garber  has  a  few  more 
aces  up  his  sleeve,  the  Gorillas'  future  al- 
most certainly  holds  more  winning  lacrosse 
and  an  NCAA  tournament  bid. 


Victory  in  the  long  run 

Though  the  University  track  team  lost  this 
year's  Yankee  Conference  championship 
to  UConn,  the  season  had  to  be  reckoned  a 
success.  Besides  compiling  a  7-2  regular  sea- 
son record,  the  Minutemen  had  won  the 
Boston  College  Relays  and  the  New  Eng- 
lands,  and  had  qualified  five  members  for 
the  NCAA  finals  this  summer  while  at  the 
Penn  Relays. 

Team  depth  was  the  key  to  the  Minute- 
men's  first-ever  victory  in  the  BC  Relays. 
Coach  Ken  O'Brien  counted  on  and  got 
consistent  second,  third  and  fourth  place 
finishes  in  many  events,  enough  to  slowly 
build  a  UMass  lead. 

John  McGrail  started  off  the  day  by 
winning  the  three-mile  event,  followed  by 
Tom  Maguire  in  third.  UMass  then  won  the 
shuttle  hurdle  relay,  placed  fourth  in  the 
440-yard  relay  and  third  in  the  two-mile 
relay.  The  distance-medley  relay  team  won 
its  event  with  an  outstanding  time,  and 
jumpers  Ken  and  Bob  Adamson  added 
points  in  the  long  and  triple  jumps.  When 
Tom  Wilson  and  Phil  Broughton  pulled  off 
a  1-2  finish  in  the  3000-meter  steeplechase, 
the  Minutemen  brought  home  the  Relay 
trophy. 

Individual  efforts  set  the  tone  for  the 
Penn  Relays.  Paul  Segersten  and  freshman 
John  McGrail  both  broke  the  old  six-mile 
run  record  by  over  a  minute.  Randy  Thomas 
cut  37  seconds  off  the  three-mile  record, 
and  Bill  Gillin  set  a  New  England  record  in 
placing  third  in  the  3000-meter  steeple- 
chase. 


When  the  weekend  was  over,  Segerston, 
Thomas,  Gillin,  Wilson  and  McGrail  had 
all  qualified  for  the  NCAA  Track  and  Field 
Championships,  to  be  held  in  Austin,  Texas 
this  summer. 

After  a  disappointing  93  to  72V2  loss  to 
UConn  in  the  twenty-seventh  Yankee  Con- 
ference championship,  the  Minutemen  went 
on  to  capture  the  New  England  Track  and 
Field  Championship  the  following  weekend. 

Again,  it  was  the  runners  who  led  the 
team  to  victory.  Segersten,  McGrail  and 
Maguire  finished  1-2-3  ^^  the  six-mile  run, 
and  Wilson  and  Gillin  finished  1-2  in  the 
steeplechase.  Other  key  performances  came 
from  the  Adamsons  and  Mike  Geraghty  in 
the  long  and  triple  jumps  and  from 
Thomas,  who  finished  second  in  the  three- 
mile  run. 


Men's  gymnastics  team 
will  have  part-time  coach 

The  men's  varsity  gymnastics  team  will 
have  to  make  do  with  a  part-time  coach 
after  next  year.  Tom  Dunn,  the  present 
coach,  has  had  a  temporary  appointment  for 
two  years.  Although  Dunn  will  continue  as 
full-time  coach  next  year.  Athletic  Director 
Frank  Mclnerney  decided  early  last  spring 
not  to  continue  the  position  in  1975-76. 

Mclnerney  cited  high  operating  costs,  pre- 
cariously small  contingency  funds  and  a 
lack  of  faculty  posts  as  reasons  for  his  de- 
cision, which  was  approved  by  David  Bisch- 
off,  dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Critics  of  the  decision  charged  that  the 
future  of  the  highly-ranked  gymnastics 
team  has  been  jeopardized,  and  that  the 
program  will  be  downgraded  if  there  is  no 
full-time  coach. 

A  number  of  gymnasts,  they  say,  will 
now  be  forced  to  choose  between  playing 
for  a  team  that  will  not  be  ranked  nation- 
ally or  transferring  to  another  school  with 
an  equivalent  program. 

Mclnerney  said  the  decision  to  terminate 


Dunn's  position  was  anticipated  before  he 
became  athletic  director  in  the  fall  of  1972. 

Dunn  was  hired  on  a  temporary  basis, 
Mclnerney  said,  to  fill  in  for  physical  edu- 
cation instructor  and  gymnastics  coach  Erik 
Kjeldsen,  who  was  on  sabbatical  in  1972. 

When  Kjeldsen  returned  last  fall,  though, 
he  chose  only  to  teach,  not  coach.  Mclner- 
ney said  that  he  then  decided  to  keep  Dunn, 
although  this  meant  that  Dunn's  whole 
salary  would  come  out  of  contingency 
funds.  Mclnerney  did  this  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  add  another  state- 
funded  faculty  position  next  year. 

But  none  was  available,  and  early  this 
month  he  recommended  to  Bischoff  that 
Dunn  not  be  retained  beyond  the  '74-'75 
season.  Bischoff  agreed,  and  later  turned 
down  Dunn's  appeal  of  the  decision. 

Members  and  friends  of  the  gymnastics 
team  reacted  vigorously  to  the  decision.  A 
quickly-created  gymnastics  committee  col- 
lected 12,000  signatures  on  a  petition  which 
called  for  appropriation  of  necessary  funds 
and  maintenance  of  a  quality  gymnastics 
program.  The  petition  was  presented  to 
President  Robert  Wood,  Chancellor  Ran- 
dolph Bromery  and  Dean  Bischoff. 

The  Athletic  Council,  an  advisory  board 
made  up  of  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
alumni,  then  voted  unanimously  to  recom- 
mend that  Mclnerney  "take  all  possible 
steps"  to  maintain  the  program  at  its  pres- 
ent level. 

Mclnerney  said,  though,  that  the  situa- 
tion, as  of  May  24,  was  "exactly  as  it  was" 
at  the  beginning,  since  the  department  still 
didn't  have  the  necessary  funds  or  position 
for  Dunn. 

"We're  obviously  in  a  period  of  no 
growth,  of  severe  economic  constraints  now 
within  the  University,"  he  said.  "I  am  sure 
other  department  heads  will  be  facing  simi- 
lar decisions  in  the  next  few  years." 
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Scoreboard  & 
Schedule 


The  tally 

Men's  varsity,  as  of  May  23:  the  baseball 
team,  hamstrung  by  the  loss  of  several  of  last 
year's  key  players,  finished  with  a  poor  9-16 
season.  They  closed  the  year  with  losses  to 
Springfield  (10-2),  URI  (12-5,  6-4),  UConn 
(7-3,  6-3),  Dartmouth  (4-3,  6-4),  and  North- 
eastern (10-2);  they  beat  Fairfield  (14-8),  Har- 
vard (11-10),  Amherst  (2-1),  and  Dartmouth 
twice  (11-4,  6-4).  The  tennis  team  split  its 
season  almost  evenly  (4-3),  but  missed  a 
several  matches  because  of  rain  and  a  still- 
unsettled  dispute  between  some  of  the  team 
members  and  Coach  Kosakowski  over  seed- 
ings.  The  team  won  matches  against  URI 
(8-1),  UNH  (7-2),  AIC  (9-0),  and  Bowdoin 
(5-4);  they  lost  to  Williams  (10-9),  MIT  (7-2), 
and  Boston  College  (6-3),  and  finished  second 
in  the  Yankee  Conference  meet.  The  Minute- 
men  golfers  finished  a  fine  season  (11-2)  with 
wins  over  Springfield  (400-415),  Bryant  (400- 
410),  Albany  (395-410),  and  Middlebury  (395- 
421);  they  lost  to  Williams  (391-395)  and  fin- 
ished sixth  in  the  New  Englands.  Garber's 
Gorillas,  the  UMass  lacrosse  team,  put  to- 
gether another  great  record  (11-2)  to  finish 
ninth  in  the  nation.  After  dropping  two  of 
its  first  games  to  national  powers  Cortland 
and  Hofstra,  the  Gorillas  finished  the  season 
undefeated,  beating  Harvard  (9-4),  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  (21-13),  Boston  College  (13-8),  Holy 
Cross  (22-5),  Williams  (21-1),  Amherst  (20-0), 
UNH  (22-8),  MIT  (19-3),  Dartmouth  (25-5), 
and,  in  a  thriller,  nationally  ranked  Brown 
(10-9).  The  spring  track  team  also  had  an  ex- 
ceptional (7-2)  season.  They  won  meets 
against  Northeastern  (99-97),  BU  (99-6), 
Springfield  (89-55),  Central  Conn  (89-45), 
UNH  (120-39),  Vermont  (120-33),  and  URI 
(80-74);  they  lost  to  Boston  College  (81-73) 
and  Dartmouth  (116-38).  The  team  also  won 
the  prestigious  Boston  College  Relays  in  an 
upset,  won  the  New  Englands,  and  finished 
second  in  the  Yankee  Conference  meets.  The 
varsity  crew  team  capped  an  undefeated  sea- 
son by  winning  the  national  collegiate  Dad 


Vail  championship  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row. 

Women's  varsity,  as  of  May  22:  the  Softball 
team  finished  a  winning  season  (5-2)  with  a 
fair  performance  at  the  College  World  Series 
in  Omaha  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  of  May. 
During  the  regular  season,  they  beat  Southern 
Conn  (9-8),  Worcester  State  (13-6),  Westfield 
State  (5-3),  Keene  State  (5-4)  and  Smith 
(16-0);  the  Minutewomen  lost  twice  to  Spring- 
field College  (11-1,  2-1 — the  latter  in  extra 
innings).  At  the  World  Series,  they  lost  their 
first-round  game  to  Southwest  Missouri 
(11-1),  but  rallied  to  win  a  second  game 
against  Nassau  Community  College  (7-0).  The 
University  of  Kansas  eliminated  them  from 
further  competition  in  the  third  game  (13-3). 


Men's  Varsity 

FOOTBALL:  Sept.  14,  at  Villanova;  Sept.  21, 
at  Maine;  Sept.  28,  at  Dartmouth;  Oct.  5, 
Vermont;  Oct.  12,  BU;  Oct.  19,  at  URI;  Oct. 
26,  UConn;  Nov.  2,  at  Colgate;  Nov.  9,  at 
Holy  Cross;  Nov.  16,  UNH;  Nov.  23,  Boston 
College. 

SOCCER:  Sept.  24,  at  Boston  College;  Sept. 
28,  Maine;  Oct.  5,  WPI;  Oct.  12,  BU;  Oct.  15, 
at  Westfield  State;  Oct.  18,  at  URI;  Oct.  24, 
at  Tufts;  Oct.  26,  UConn;  Nov.  2,  at  Vermont; 
Nov.  6,  Springfield;  Nov.  g,  UNH. 

CROSS  COUNTRY:  Sept.  28,  Boston  College; 
Oct.  1,  at  Harvard;  Oct.  5,  Northeastern  and 
St.  Johns;  Oct.  12,  UConn,  Manhattan  and 
Syracuse,  in  New  York  City;  Oct.  15,  at  URI; 
Oct.  19,  at  UNH;  Oct.  22,  Springfield;  Oct. 
26,  Yankee  Conference  meet  at  Vermont. 


Women's  Varsity 

FIELD  HOCKEY:  Sept.  28,  Sportsday;  Oct.  1, 
at  Keene  State;  Oct.  4,  Central  Conn;  Oct.  8, 
at  Mt.  Holyoke;  Oct.  12,  at  Springfield;  Oct. 
15,  at  Bridgewater  State;  Oct.  17,  Worcester 
State;  Oct.  22,  Southern  Conn;  Oct.  24,  North- 
eastern; Oct.  29,  Plymouth  State;  Oct.  31,  at 
Smith  College;  Nov.  2-3,  at  N.E.  College  As- 
sociation Tournament. 

TENNIS:  Sept.  26,  at  Smith;  Oct.  2,  at  Mt. 
Holyoke;  Oct.  4,  Central  Conn;  Oct.  8,  at 
UConn;  Oct.  12,  at  Springfield;  Oct.  14,  Wil- 
liams College;  Oct.  17,  Worcester  State;  Oct. 
22,  Southern  Conn;  Oct.  25,  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. 

VOLLEYBALL:  Oct.  22,  at  Westfield  State; 
Oct.  25,  Brandeis  University;  Oct.  28,  at 
UConn;  Oct.  30,  Mt.  Holyoke;  Nov.  5,  AIC; 
Nov.  12,  Bridgewater  and  Southern  Conn 
at  one  of  the  two  schools;  Nov.  18,  at  Smith 
College. 
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The  Classes  Report 


The  following  information  was  received  he- 
fore  May  16,  1974.  Information  for  "The 
Classes  Report"  should  he  sent  to  The  Alum- 
nus, Munson  Hall. 


1912 

Curtis  Peckham,  class  secretary,  has  written 
to  tell  us  how  his  classmates  are  doing:  Dan 
Curran  has  been  doing  some  gardening  and 
visiting  his  son,  a  professor  of  chemistry  at 
UMass;  lack  Weaver  is  starting  his  fifteenth 
year  as  head  of  the  Bethlehem  (N.Y.)  Senior 
Citizens  Organization;  Royal  Hallowell  and 
his  wife  are  living  in  Florida  at  Aldersgate 
Retirement  Center;  Steve  Puffer  and  his  wife 
Ruth  celebrated  their  60th  wedding  anni- 
versary last  September;  Ed  Norris  is  in  good 
health  and  still  playing  tennis,  as  is  D.  Y.  Lin, 
who  lives  in  Hong  Kong;  Art  Kingsbury 
and  his  wife  have  been  traveling  to  Cape 
Cod  and  Florida;  Bill  Bent  is  living  in  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  in  Ohio;  and  Boh  Reed,  Emory 
Wilbur  and  Baxter  Eastman  are  all  doing 
well. 

The  Twenties 

Dennis  M.  Crowley  '29,  a  member  of  the 
UMass  Board  of  Trustees  for  over  22  years, 
received  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
at  Commencement  ceremonies  this  June. 
(See  Commencement  story  for  further  de- 
tails.) 

The  Thirties 

Cecil  H.  Wadleigh  '30  received  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Science  degree  at  Commencement 
ceremonies  this  June  (see  Commencement 
story). 

The  Forties 

Ma;.  Gen.  Vranklin  M.  Davis,  Jr.  '40,  com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  at 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  will  retire  in  July  after 
34  years  of  active  Army  service.  He  and  his 
wife,  Erma  S.  Alvord  '40,  will  return  to  their 


home  in  Arlington,  Va.,  where  Frank  will 
take  up  an  appointment  as  administrator  for 
a  large  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm. 

Dorothy  Plumb  Bent  '42  has  joined  Beas- 
ley  Realty,  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  as  a  realtor- 
associate  and  is  enrolled  in  the  training 
course  for  real  estate  sales  people  given  by 
the  Winter  Haven  Board  of  Realtors.  Among 
her  numerous  honors,  Dorothy  has  been  a 
finalist  in  the  1963  Mrs.  America  contest,  a 
delegate  to  the  1970  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children,  and  is  currently  listed  in 
the  Who's  Who  of  American  Women  and 
Who's  Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Bert  Libon  '47  has  been  awarded  the 
Porsche-Audi  franchise  for  Boston,  Mass. 
Bert  has  been  head  of  Libon  Motors,  a  Volks- 
wagen dealership,  for  the  past  ten  years. 

1951 

John  F.  McMaster  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  New  England  Press  Association  for 
1974.  John,  who  is  the  publisher  of  The  Pub- 
lic Spirit  and  the  Fort  Devens  Dispatch, 
Ayer,  Mass.,  has  been  a  director  of  NEPA  for 
the  past  three  years.  NEPA  is  comprised  of 
representatives  of  250  newspapers  through- 
out the  six-state  area. 

1952 

Eunice  Diamond  Powers  has  been  named  as- 
sistant director  of  corporate  personnel  for 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1953 

Lt.  Col.  Frederick  T.  Kiley,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, has  been  selected  for  promotion  to 
colonel. 

1954 

Wayne  W.  Marcotte  has  been  promoted  to 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  is  serving 
as  director  of  assignments  at  Headquarters, 
Pacific  Air  Forces,  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii. 

1955 

Donald  W.  Cameron  is  assistant  director  of 
admissions  at  SUNY  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nology, Alfred,  N.Y. 

David  and  Suzanne  Moynahan  Tlitner  run 
the  Diamond  Trail  Ranch  in  GreybuU,  Wyo. 


National  Geographic  magazine  will  be  pub- 
lishing an  article  on  their  ranch  in  an  up- 
coming issue. 

1956 

William  Finley  has  been  appointed  field  sales 
manager  for  IMLAC  Corporation,  Needham, 
Mass. 

1957 

Maj.  Robert  C.  Stuart  received  his  second 
U.S.  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  in  cere- 
monies at  Castle  AFB,  Cal. 

1958 

Robert  H.  Lindquist  will  be  joining  the  Rob- 
ert M.  Burrill  Insurance  Agency,  Yarmouth, 
Mass.,  as  a  partner. 

1959 

Sylvia  Mason  Chisholm,  a  landscape  architect 
for  Johnson  and  Dee,  Avon,  Conn.,  was  re- 
sponsible for  landscaping  the  new  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Community  College  which  opened  in 
February.  One  of  27  women  who  are  regis- 
tered in  Connecticut  out  of  a  total  of  300 
landscape  architects,  Sylvia  is  presently 
working  on  a  half-dozen  new  projects,  in- 
cluding landscaping  a  shopping  mall  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  a  housing  project  for 
the  elderly. 

John  P.  Flavin  has  been  named  controller 
of  the  A.  Y.  McDonald  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dubuque,  la.  He,  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and 
their  daughter  Kathleen,  4,  live  in  Dubuque. 
John  M.  Naughton  has  won  Mass  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.'s  1973  Regional  Group 
Man  of  the  Year  Award  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  all  areas  of  sales  and  service 
to  clients  and  policyholders.  He  was  chosen 
from  among  group  fieldmen  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Region. 

Dr.  Alan  Rubin  was  recently  promoted  to 
research  scientist  at  the  Eli  Lilly  and  Co. 
Laboratory  for  Clinical  Research,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  He  is  presently  writing  a  book,  to 
be  published  in  1975,  which  deals  with  the 
biochemical  pharmacology  of  drugs  of  abuse. 
Alan,  his  wife,  and  two  children  live  in  In- 
dianapolis. 

Leonard  D.  Sacon  has  been  appointed  vice"- 
president  for  marketing  for  IMLAC  Corpo- 
ration, Needham,  Mass. 

continued  page  26 
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More  or  less  an  outlaw 


Ralph  Russell  '22  wears  his  politics  around 
his  neck  rather  than  on  his  sleeve.  But  before 
you  ever  see  his  peace  symbol  necklace,  you 
can  surmise  his  persuasion  from  the  decals  on 
his  car  and  the  front  door  of  his  Washington, 
D.C.  home  which  promote  long-past  peace 
rallies,  the  candidacy  of  George  McGovern, 
and  amnesty.  Even  at  a  distance  Ralph  makes 
his  position  "perfectly  clear,"  loading  his  let- 
ters and  envelopes  with  labels  exhorting  his 
countrymen  to  seek  peace  and  Ban  the  Bomb. 

Ralph  has  taken  a  stand  against  what  he 
perceives  as  injustice,  oppression  and  wanton 
destruction  for  most  of  his  74  years.  The  re- 
sponse has  usually  been  dismay,  not  to  say 
hostility,  and  Ralph  has  suffered  years  of  os- 
tracism and  blacklisting.  Reflecting  on  it  all, 
he  seems  proud  to  have  survived. 

He  emerged  as  a  radical  at  MAC,  branded 
"more  or  less  an  outlaw"  for  eschewing  the 
fraternity  "racket,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  bring- 
ing to  a  halt  the  "vulgar,  nasty  and  sadistic" 
hazing  rituals  called  Arena  Parties  which  were 
common  at  that  time.  Specifically,  Ralph 
turned  out  the  lights  and  threw  the  switch 
knobs  into  the  shavings  on  the  arena  floor. 
The  ensuing  chaos  led  to  the  investigation 
and  eventual  discontinuance  of  the  parties, 
but  it  also  resulted  in  Ralph's  being  asked  to 
make  a  public  apology  at  convocation,  "which 
I  did,  like  a  fool." 

Political  hassles,  as  Ralph  calls  them,  were 
to  dog  his  life.  He  fought  with  the  farm  bu- 
reau as  the  agricultural  extension  agent  in  a 
New  Hampshire  county,  and  later,  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  agricultural  economics  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  he  supported  the 
president  of  the  university  in  a  losing  fight 
with  the  football  coach. 

It  was  1937  when  he  left  Maryland.  Be- 
sides his  experience  as  an  extension  agent  and 
college  teacher,  Ralph  had  a  master's  in  rural 
sociology  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  also  had  a  wife  and  two  children. 

It  was  still  the  Depression,  but  Ralph  found 
work  with  the  federal  government.  "All  I 
could  get  was  fisheries,  something  I  knew 
nothing  about,"  he  recalls.  "They  said  they 
needed  an  expert  in  cooperative  organiza- 


tion. Promoting  the  sale  of  fish  was  what  it 
amounted  to." 

In  the  next  decade  Ralph  did  well  "pro- 
moting fish"  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  But  trouble 
followed  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  instituted  a  loyalty  program. 

Ralph  had  always  been  outspoken  about 
"dirty  work"  in  government,  but  the  Interior 
department's  loyalty  board  decided,  in  January 
1948,  that  "no  reasonable  evidence"  of  Com- 
munist affiliation, existed  in  his  case. 

The  following  summer  Ralph  hired  a  black 
woman  as  a  stenographer,  the  first  Negro,  he 
says,  ever  employed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  such  a  responsible  capacity.  He 
says  that  this,  coupled  with  his  activities  in 
the  United  Public  Workers  Union,  labeled 


him  a  Communist  among  his  fellow  workers. 

Official  repercussions  came  in  July  1951, 
when  Ralph  received  a  "letter  of  interroga- 
tion" from  the  department's  loyalty  board 
charging  him  as  a  "top  leader"  in  the  Com- 
munist underground.  He  "customarily  talked 
along  the  Party  line"  and  was  allied  with  the 
peace  crusade,  his  accusers  said.  Ralph's  an- 
swer quashed  the  incident,  but  the  matter  was 
referred  from  Interior  to  the  National  Loyalty 
Board.  In  the  fall  of  1953  he  was  suspended 
without  pay,  the  charges  against  him  now 
including  "sympathetic  association  with  Con- 
sumers Union."  Ralph  was  fired  in  April. 

At  53  he  found  himself  unemployed  and 
blacklisted.  The  Russells  withdrew  to  a  house 
in  New  Hampshire  where  the  only  work  Ralph 
could  find  was  peddling  bakery  goods  in  the 
summers.  "That  was  quite  an  interesting 


job,"  he  says,  "but  it  only  lasted  eight  weeks." 
In  the  winter  he  taught  arithmetic  to  "lag- 
gards" at  the  Proctor  Academy. 

Meanwhile  Ralph  and  his  first  wife  "had 
been  drifting  apart  ideologically"  and  they 
divorced  in  1955.  He  married  his  present  wife, 
Margaret,  that  same  year. 

1955  was  also  the  year  Ralph  became  a 
cow  tester.  "It  was  a  stinking  job,"  but  for 
the  next  two  years  Ralph  weighed  and  sam- 
pled milk,  testing  for  butterfat,  in  Vermont 
and  Connecticut. 

Reprieve  finally  came  in  the  form  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  ruled  that  dis- 
missals, like  Ralph's,  had  been  illegal.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  required  to 
rehire  him,  and  he  worked  there  until  retiring 
in  1965.  It  was  not  the  happiest  of  times. 

"I  didn't  do  anything  worth  a  damn,"  he 
says.  "Every  time  something  started  to  come  to 
fruition,  they'd  move  me  to  something  else.  I 
retired  to  save  my  mental  health." 

Ralph  now  divides  his  time  between  playing 
tennis  "like  a  demon"  and  vacationing  in 
Florida  and  Nova  Scotia.  "I've  kept  my  head 
down  pretty  much  [since  retirement],"  he 
says.  "I  didn't  want  to  spend  my  old  age 
fighting  HUAC." 

But  Ralph's  version  of  keeping  his  head 
down  is  like  most  people's  sticking  their 
necks  out,  and  the  former  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  been  a  major 
target  of  his  letter-writing  campaigns.  He  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  local  (and  most  active) 
chapter  of  the  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  and  he  says  he  has  "practically 
held  it  together  for  the  last  three  years." 

Ralph  has  also  ardently  supported  his  wife 
Margaret  in  her  antiwar  activities,  which  in- 
cluded helping  to  found  the  Committee  for 
a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  and  the  Women's 
Strike  for  Peace.  But  both  organizations  went 
sour  for  the  Russells.  They  say  SANE  started 
Red-baiting  in  1961  and  "we  repudiated  it." 
The  Women's  Strike  for  Peace  became  rid- 
dled with  infighting  and  fear,  they  say,  "and 
we  kind  of  gave  it  up." 

The  Russells  seem  more  involved  with 
people  now  than  with  movements,  opening 
their  home  to  anyone  in  need  of  shelter  and 
support.  Their  last  major  undertaking  was  an 
"Impeachment  Ball"  held  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital last  winter.  "We  got  2,500  people,  even  if 
the  ACLU  did  pull  out  at  the  last  minute. 
They  said  It  was  too  frivolous,"  Ralph  recalls. 
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Three  alumni 
rewarded  for  service; 
Msgr.  Power  cited 


The  alumni  award  winners  at  this  year's  re- 
union were  George  R.  Richason,  Jr.  '37,  Joseph 
B.  Flavin,  Jr.  '53,  and  Paul  G.  Marks  '57.  A 
special  citation  was  presented  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  David  J.  Power,  chaplain  at  the 
University's  Newman  Center. 

George  Richason,  chemistry  professor  and 
associate  head  of  the  department  at  UMass, 
received  an  Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  the  University.  George  was  credited  for 
helping  the  department  achieve  its  high  na- 
tional standing  and  for  his  extensive  involve- 
ment with  the  campus  community.  He  has 
served  on  numerous  committees,  advised 
presidents  and  chancellors  and,  through  his 
leadership  on  the  Athletic  Council,  helped 
develop  one  of  the  best  intramural  programs 
in  the  country.  George  received  the  Univer- 
sity's Distinguished  Teacher  Award  in  1963 
for  his  proficiency  as  a  teacher. 

Joe  Flavin,  an  executive  vice-president  and 
director  of  Xerox  Corporation,  was  presented 
an  Award  for  Distinguished  Professional 
Service.  Following  graduation,  he  joined  IBM 


and  spent  14  years  in  various  executive  posi- 
tions with  the  company's  World  Trade  Cor- 
poration, Including  a  four-year  stint  as  con- 
troller. Joe  now  serves  as  president  of  Xerox's 
International  Operations  and  is  responsible 
for  all  operations  outside  the  United  States. 
He  is  also  a  trustee  at  Fairfield  University, 
Stamford  Hospital,  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  and  the  East-West 
Trade  Council. 

Paul  Marks  was  the  recipient  of  the  other 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Paul  served  as  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumni  and  is  active  in  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Foundation  and  the  Building 
Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Utica 
Community  Council  and  Citizens  Association 
and  the  South  Middlesex  Community  Center 
and  has  assisted  in  the  Inter-Faith  Census 
Project  and  United  Fund  campaigns. 

Msgr.  Power,  who  received  a  Special  Cita- 
tion, has  been  a  chaplain  to  Catholic  students 
at  the  University  since  1959.  He  is  the  director 
of  the  Newman  Center  at  UMass  and  founder 
of  the  Newman  Club  at  Amherst  College.  He 
also  is  director  and  president  of  the  National 
Newman  Foundation.  Since  1959,  Msgr.  Power 
has  headed  the  annual  Catholic  Charities  Ap- 
peal, and  is  presently  on  the  directing  boards 
at  Providence  Hospital,  Our  Lady  of  Provi- 
dence Children's  Center  and  the  Guild  of  the 
Holy  Child,  all  in  Western  Massachusetts.  At 
the  University's  Commencement  this  June,  he 
received  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 
ters degree. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  David  ].  Power,  shown 
receiving  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 
ters degree  at  this  year's  Commencement,  was 
also  cited  by  the  Associate  Alumni  for  his 
service  to  the  University.  The  tlonsignor  is 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  due  to  illness. 


1959  continued 

Ralph  Sigafoos  writes  that  he  "is  alive  and 
well,  picking  wine  berries  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains."  According  to  reliable  sources 
hereabouts,  that  puts  him  somewhere  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians  between  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia. 

Richard  W.  Thatcher  has  been  appointed 
director  of  operations  at  the  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  plant  of  Bendix  Industrial  Tools. 

Ma/.  William  A.  Wood  will  be  attending 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  do 
graduate  work  in  operations  research  and 
systems  analysis.  He  has  just  finished  at- 
tending the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege, Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

1962 

Elizabeth  A.  Heinz  left  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1969  and  joined  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  Washington,  D.C., 
where  she  is  a  police  dispatcher. 

Atty.  Michael  C.  Moschos  has  been  elected 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Wor- 
nat  Development  Corp.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Previous  to  this,  Mike  ran  his  own  investment 
and  real  estate  development  counseling  firm. 
He  was  selected  as  an  "Outstanding  Young 
Man  of  America"  in  1972. 

Dr.  Stephen  Shusterman  is  practicing  pedi- 
atric dentistry  in  Needham,  Mass.  He  has 
recently  completed  his  specialty  board  ex- 
amination and  has  been  certified  as  a  Diplo- 
mate  of  the  American  Board  of  Pedodontics. 
Steve  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
University  School  of  Dental  Medicine  and  of 
the  teaching  staff  at  Children's  Hospital  Med- 
ical Center,  Boston,  Mass.  He,  his  wife  Sandra 
Cruber  '64,  and  their  three  children  live  in 
Needham. 

1963 

William  Hailer,  a  manufacturer's  representa- 
tive for  Williamson-Dickie  Co.,  has  been 
transferred  from  Indiana  to  Hawaii,  where 
he  now  resides  with  his  wife,  Jeanne  Webb 
'63,  and  their  two  daughters. 

Frank  Higginbotham  has  been  teaching 
math  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
last  eight  years,  where  he  resides  with  his 
wife  and  children. 

Stephen  A.  Swartz,  an  assistant  secretary 
of  Charter  New  York  Corporation,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  has  been  named  its  counsel. 
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1964 

Lee  P.  Burgess,  Jr.  received  his  master's  in 
entomology  from  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  now  resides  in  Kansas  City  vt^ith  his  wife 
Carol  and  their  two  children. 

1965 

Douglass  Gray  'C,  an  abstract  expressionist 
painter  and  sculptor,  is  having  his  work  dis- 
played in  a  one-man  show  at  the  Silvermine 
Guild  of  Artists,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  The 
exhibit  consists  of  20  steel  sculptures,  low  to 
the  ground  and  ranging  in  area  from  three 
to  eight  square  feet.  Critics  have  praised  his 
work  for  its  "expert  craftsmanship,  simplicity 
of  design  and  beautiful  texture." 

Joseph  H.  Lunderville  has  been  named 
technical  manager  of  Firestone  Foam  Prod- 
ucts, East  Providence,  R.I.,  a  division  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Robert  W.  O'Leary  was  appointed  in  April 
to  the  chief  executive  post  of  the  Illinois 
Hospital  Association,  a  group  which  repre- 
sents the  300  hospitals  of  Illinois.  Bob  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  "Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  America"  in  1970. 

Bruce  S.  Schlosberg  received  his  master's  in 
public  administration  from  SUNY,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  in  1967.  He  is  presently  employed  as  a 
federal  grants  specialist  by  the  Centralina 
Council  of  Governments,  a  regional  planning 
agency  in  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  metropolitan 
area.  He  and  his  wife,  Lois,  have  a  son,  Na- 
thaniel, born  March  10,  1973. 

Eileen  Diggle  Wilk  is  a  kindergarten  teacher 
in  Prince  George  County,  Md. 

1966 

Dr.  William  C.  Barbee,  Jr.  has  received  his 
doctorate  in  economics  from  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. He  has  been  teaching  for  the  past  three 
years  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Eastern 
Shore,  but  will  be  working  for  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  New  York,  after  this  August. 

Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Bernstein  received  his  doc- 
torate in  August  1973  and  is  now  an  assistant 
professor  at  Antioch  Graduate  School.  He 
and  his  wife  have  a  daughter,  Sara,  born 
March  28,  1974. 

David  A.  Corna  has  assumed  the  position 
of  account  executive  with  Vercoe  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

John  D.  Lawrence  is  an  acquisitions  editor 


for  the  medical  department  of  Harper  and 
Row,  Inc.,  in  Hagerstown,  Md.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kathy,  have  a  daughter,  Beth,  born  Oc- 
tober II,  1971. 

Dr.  John  B.  Mann  is  the  director  of  foods 
research  for  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1967 

Dr.  David  L.  Adams  received  his  doctorate  in 
organic  chemistry  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  1971  and  went  on  to  do  one 
year  of  postdoctoral  research  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  State  College,  Pa.  He  is 
currently  a  professor  of  chemistry  at  North 
Shore  Community  College  in  Beverly,  Mass. 
He,  his  wife  Lynne  and  their  two  children  live 
in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

David  A.  April  received  his  M.B.A.  degree 
in  May  from  the  Boston  College  Graduate 
School  of  Management  with  a  concentration 
in  the  field  of  organizational  studies.  He  is 
presently  employed  as  an  administrative  op- 
erations manager  by  IBM's  Office  Products 
Division,  Newton,  Mass.  The  Aprils  have  a 
son,  Richard  Fielding,  born  March  11,  1974. 

Carmen  Comite  'G  has  been  promoted  to 
product  manager  in  the  Safety  Razor  Division 
of  Gillette  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Carmen  joined 
the  company  after  leaving  the  Air  Force, 
where  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Material 
Airlift  Command. 

Richard  E.  Frost  is  working  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  as  a  forest  products  technolo- 
gist. 

Robert  Higginbotham  is  a  maintenance 
engineer  for  Corning  Glass  and  resides  in 
Cumberland,  R.I.,  with  his  wife  Maryjo  Mc- 
Gregor, who  attended  UMass. 

Richard  A.  Lasher  was  promoted  to  district 
sales  manager  for  C.  A.  Reed  Co.,  a  division 
of  Westvaco  Corporation.  He,  his  wife  Dayle 
and  their  daughter  live  in  Yorba  Linda,  Cal. 

Capt.  Donna  M.  Miravalle  is  a  personnel 
officer  at  Athenai  Airport  with  7206th  Air 
Base  Group  which  recently  received  USAFE's 
Commander-in-Chief  Award  for  outstanding 
mission  accomplishment. 

Capt.  Theodore  A.  Monette,  who  has  been 
teaching  ROTC  at  Bowdoin  College  for  the 
last  three  years,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  70th  U.S.  Army  Field  Ar- 
tillery Detachment  in  Greece. 

1968 

Robert  W.  Currie  has  been  promoted  to  dis- 


trict sales  manager  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
commercial  sales  office  of  Itek  Graphic  Prod- 
ucts. 

Elizabeth  A.  Freeman  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  chapter  of  The  Friends  of  the 
Filipino  People,  an  organization  which  is 
seeking  to  end  American  support  of  Philip- 
pine President  Marcos'  rule. 

1969 

Capt.  Bevin  A.  Beaudet  attended  the  Engineer 
Officer  Advanced  Course  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
In  June  he  attended  the  University  of  Florida 
to  study  for  a  master's  in  environmental  en- 
gineering. Bevin  just  returned  from  a  three- 
and-one-half  year  tour  of  duty  in  Germany. 

Joseph  L.  Bonczek  has  been  in  Europe  since 
last  June,  and  is  assistant  social  director  at 
the  U.S.  Army  base  in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
Joe,  who  has  taught  in  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
and  at  the  Robinson  School  in  W.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  plans  to  stay  in  Germany  another  year 
as  a  full-time  teacher. 

Dr.  John  "Jay"  W.  Foley  completed  his 
doctoral  work  in  sociology  at  Cornell  and  is 
now  an  assistant  professor  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Richard  D.  Gelfman  is  working  for  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Legal  Services 
Program  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  in  Colum- 
bia, Md. 

Jon  Gerard,  who  has  completed  three  of 
five  years  of  rabbinical  school,  is  the  director 
of  education  at  Temple  Sholom,  Plainfield, 
N.J.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Jeanne  La- 
Vine  '-/o. 

Janice  Coleman  Sachs  taught  grade  four  at 
Maquan  School,  Hanson,  Mass.,  for  five  years, 
before  leaving  to  give  birth  to  a  son,  Kenneth, 
on  March  22,  1974.  She  and  her  husband  Ken 
live  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Burton  G.  Sharff  is  practicing  law  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  He  was  married  last  June 
to  Janette  Mercer. 

Neal  A.  Whitman  is  assistant  to  the  dean  at 
New  Jersey  Dental  School.  He  has  just  fin- 
ished his  master's  in  health  policy  at  New 
York  University  and  will  be  going  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  the  fall  to  begin  doc- 
toral work. 

1970 

W.  Bruce  Cooper,  currently  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
is  stationed  on  the  historic  sailing  ship  "Old 
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Through  the  back  door 


"I've  come  into  university  teaching  through 
the  back  door,  which  is  not  necessarily  the 
wrong  door,"  says  Sarah  Street  Van  Camp 
'70G. 

The  door  she  chose  was  experience — some 
28  jobs  in  the  iields  of  social  work,  education 
and  child  development — culminating  in  a  doc- 
torate from  the  UMass  School  of  Education. 

Sally  began  her  doctoral  studies  in  1968 
at  the  age  of  47.  Since  1970  she  has  been  an 
assistant  professor  of  home  economics  at  the 
University  of  Delaware. 

Like  so  many  of  her  fellow  School  of  Ed 
graduates,  Sally  considers  herself  a  "change 
agent."  At  Delaware,  she  says  she  can  "reach 
a  greater  number  of  young  people  and  have 
a  broader  impact  on  bettering  education"  than 
she  could  have  done  without  a  doctorate.  Sally 
calls  it  a  "geometric  progression." 

Besides  teaching,  she  is  helping  to  build  a 
more  flexible  curriculum  at  Delaware  through 
an  intersession  program  called  Winterim, 
which  she  directs,  and  through  the  Integrated 
Learning  Semester  (ILS),  which  allows  more 
flexible  scheduling  than  the  traditional  five- 
course  semester,  and  off-campus  and  small 
group  activities. 

Sally  feels  that  the  freedom  she  experi- 
enced at  UMass  has  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  Winterim  and  ILS 
programs,  and  she  says  that  her  "main  con- 
cern now  is  that  they  stay  free." 

Since  becoming  a  "college  prof,"  Sally  says 
she  learned  to  be  content  with  small  changes 
in  curriculum,  to  give  a  little  and  take  as 
much  as  she  can  get  in  the  way  of  change, 
and  to  find  channels  as  well  as  strategies  to 
implement  change  towards  a  freer,  broader, 
and  better  way  of  teaching  people. 

She  believes  "that  working  within  the  ex- 
isting educational  framework  is  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  institute  long-lasting  change 
for  the  better." 

Sally  has  been  working  in  education,  in 
one  form  or  another,  since  graduating  from 
Antioch  in  1942.  She  was  a  research  assistant 
in  child  development  and  a  recreation  assist- 
ant with  young  adults  while  her  husband 


was  in  the  army  during  World  War  II.  Fol- 
lowing the  war  he  earned  a  master's  degree, 
and  she  was  a  "supporting  wife,"  working  as 
an  assistant  director  of  a  day  care  center  and 
then  as  a  pediatric  social  worker. 

The  next  ten  years  of  the  Van  Camps'  lives 
were  spent  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Balti- 
more, Md.,  where  her  husband  was  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Sally  had 
varying  experiences  setting  up  pre-school  and 
parent  education  programs.  She  received  her 
M.Ed,  in  1952  from  Johns  Hopkins  by  attend- 
ing the  university  at  night  while  directing  a 
nursery  school  by  day.  In  1954,  their  son, 
Jonathan,  was  born. 

After  spending  most  of  the  next  three  years 
at  home  with  Jonathan,  playing  the  role  of 
"suburban  housewife,"  Sally  was  eager  "to 
return  to  the  business  of  educating."  She 


spent  the  next  few  years  organizing  and  di- 
recting educational  programs  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1962,  the  Van 
Camps  decided  to  separate,  Sally  chose  to 
move  to  Williamstown,  Massachusetts.  She 
gives  three  reasons  for  the  move:  she  was 
offered  a  job  there,  she  didn't  know  anyone 
there,  and  it  was  sufficiently  removed  from 
family  to  give  her  personal  perspective  and 
independence.  Her  first  two  years  of  "volun- 
tary exile"  with  her  son  were  "financially 
and  psychologically  traumatic." 

Sally  worked  in  a  private  school,  earning 
only  $3,600  during  the  academic  year,  and 
organized  a  private  nursery  each  summer  "to 
keep  myself  and  my  son  afloat."  The  third 


year  she  was  employed  as  a  first  grade  teacher 
by  the  public  school  system,  doubling  her 
salary,  and  "I  began  to  join  the  world  of  the 
living  again." 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  Sally  was  hired  as 
Director  of  Head  Start  for  Northern  Berkshire 
County — she  set  up  11  pre-school  centers 
serving  communities  "that  had  never  worked 
together  for  anything  except  the  Fall  Foliage 
Festival  until  then,  and  had  certainly  never 
heard  of  early  childhood  education."  The 
following  year  she  did  it  all  over  again  and 
directed  the  parent  participation  program  of 
Head  Start. 

In  1967,  feeling  that  she  would  be  more  ef- 
fective as  an  educator  if  she  had  more  knowl- 
edge, Sally  started  to  take  courses  at  North 
Adams  State  Teachers  College.  That  fall,  be- 
lieving even  more  strongly  that  her  effective- 
ness as  an  educator  was  dependent  on  broad- 
ening her  own  education,  Sally  applied  for 
acceptance  into  the  doctoral  program  in  edu- 
cation here. 

"Entering  a  doctoral  program  at  the  age  of 
47  was  a  big  commitment  for  me  to  make  for 
myself  and  Jonathan,"  says  Sally,  "and  I  was 
worried  about  keeping  up  with  younger  stu- 
dents and  leaving  a  good  job." 

While  at  UMass,  Sally  did  more  than  just 
"keep  up."  She  became  editor  of  the  School's 
weekly  journal.  Tabula  Rasa,  supervised  stu- 
dent teachers,  taught  a  seminar  in  early  child- 
hood education,  worked  on  an  Early  Child- 
hood Planning  Committee,  ran  community 
dinners  once  a  month  for  students  and  fac- 
ulty, taught  at  Greenfield  Community  College 
one  night  a  week,  consulted  for  Head  Start, 
and  conducted  independent  research  on  audi- 
tory and  visual  discrimination  in  young  chil- 
dren— which  resulted  in  her  own  Auditory 
and  Visual  Discrimination  Test  for  Kinder- 
garten and  First  Grade  Children. 

In  order  to  defray  her  own  and  her  son's 
expenses,  Sally  ran  a  boarding  house.  She 
also  took  a  part-time  job  as  a  kindergarten 
teacher  in  the  Amherst  public  school  system 
to  help  finance  "the  final  six  agonizing  months 
of  doctoral  work." 

Looking  back  on  it  all,  Sally  says,  "It  tires 
me  out  to  think  of  it.  I  have  worked  every 
year  but  two  in  the  past  32.  Life  is  different 
from  what  one  thinks.  I  had  assumed  that  I'd 
have  four  children  and  be  .  .  .  not  a  typical 
middle-class  housewife,  but  ...  I  hadn't 
visualized  being  a  professional  all  my  life." 

CS 
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1970  continued 

Ironsides."  He  is  married  to  Kendra  Gordon 

'71- 

Kenneth  M.  Drumm  recently  accepted  a 
position  as  a  marketing  consultant  for  Hutch- 
ins/Darcy  Advertising,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Paula  Konowitch  Friedman  will  receive  her 
dental  degree  from  Columbia  University  this 
month,  and  plans  to  continue  her  dental  ca- 
reer at  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
She  married  Emanuel  Friedman  in  August, 
1972. 

Elaine  Peterson  Foster  has  taught  French 
for  three-and-one-half  years  at  Belmont 
(N.H.)  High  School.  She  and  her  husband 
Brad  own  a  marine  business  in  Meredith, 
N.H.,  where  they  reside  with  their  son,  Eric 
Bradford,  born  February  6,  1974. 

Brendan  Calvin,  an  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Central  Connecticut  State  College, 
has  had  a  collection  of  46  poems  accepted  for 
publication.  The  book,  entitled  No  Time  For 
Good  Reasons,  will  be  published  in  the  fall 
by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press  as  part 
of  its  Pitt  Poetry  Series.  The  book  is  subsi- 
dized by  a  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  and  contains  poems  from 
such  magazines  as  the  New  Yorker,  Harper's, 
American  Review,  Hudson  Review,  and  The 
Massachusetts  Review. 

Jeanne  LaVine  Gerard,  a  kindergarten 
teacher  in  New  York  City,  is  working  for  her 
master's  in  early  childhood  education  at  Bank 
Street  School.  Her  husband  is  Jon  Gerard  '6g. 

Barry  Hampson  is  working  on  his  master's 
in  civil  engineering  at  Tufts  University.  He  is 
married  to  Cindy  Whalen  'yi. 

Linda  Crasso  Henderson  received  her  mas- 
ter's in  political  science  from  Boston  College 
in  March  and  is  now  on  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Dennis  Laferriere  is  employed  as  a  site 
planner-designer  for  Environmental  Design 
Associates,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Lt.j.g.  Robert  C.  Marcotte  is  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  as  a  vessel  movement  of- 
ficer at  the  Port  Safety  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 
He  was  married  August  25,  1973  to  Evelyn 
M.  Bourque. 

Thomas  O'Brien,  who  received  his  master's 
degree  in  rehabilitation  counseling  from 
Springfield  College  in  June  1973,  has  been 
promoted  to  senior  supervisor  in  vocational 


rehabilitation  for  the  Massachusetts  Reha- 
bilitation Commission,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

James  B.  Oshry  has  left  his  job  as  men's 
buyer  at  Davison's  Department  Store,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  is  now  product  manager  of  Rudy's 
Blouses  at  Oxford  Industries.  He  resides  in 
New  York  City. 

i/Lt.  Thomas  E.  Stroherger  has  graduated 
from  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  missile 
combat  crew  operational  readiness  training 
course  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  Cal. 

Michael  and  Marcia  Burzynski  Veshia 
spent  a  year  teaching  for  the  Bahamian  gov- 
ernment in  Freeport,  Grand  Bahama.  Marcia 
is  currently  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Southbridge,  Mass.,  school  system.  The  Vesh- 
ias  have  a  son,  Joshua,  born  November  8, 

1975- 

Sheila  Ann  Watnick,  an  art  director  with 
Ad  East  Enterprises,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  com- 
pleting her  first  year  of  study  in  a  master 
of  fine  arts  program  at  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  The  program  is  designed  to 
allow  full-time  working  professionals  to  com- 
plete their  graduate  work  in  illustration  or 
advertising  design  without  having  to  quit 
their  jobs. 

1971 

Kendra  Cordon  Cooper  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  from  Triton  Regional  High  School, 
Byfield,  Mass.,  to  do  work  in  bilingual  studies. 
She  is  married  to  W.  Bruce  Cooper  'yo. 

Robert  A.  Gentry  is  the  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Admiral  Benbow  Inn,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  He  and  his  wife  Linda  have  a 
son,  Brian  James,  born  March  23,  1973. 

Cindy  Whalen  Hampson  teaches  fifth  grade 
in  the  Wilmington,  Mass.,  school  system.  She 
is  married  to  Barry  Hampson  'yo. 

Jean  Karlson  is  teaching  German  at  Hig- 
gins  Classical  Institute,  Charleston,  Me.  She 
recently  became  engaged  to  Robert  Mandrioli. 

Peter  D.  Mikulis  is  an  auditing  assistant  in 
the  General  Auditing  Department  at  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Robert  S.  Pyatt,  Jr.,  a  magna  cum  laude 
graduate  of  UMass,  is  completing  his  senior 
year  of  med.  school  at  the  Upstate  Medical 
Center,  SUNY,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Bob  is  pres- 
ently an  admitting  physician  for  the  A.  C. 
Silverman  Hospital  in  Syracuse,  and  plans  a 
career  in  internal  medicine  or  orthopedic 
surgery  after  graduation  this  fall. 


James  N.  Ross  has  been  named  operations 
assistant  for  the  Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1972 

Janet  Vennochi  Bedard  is  currently  teaching 
at  Wildwood  Elementary  School,  Amherst, 
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The  alumni  unleashed 


The  New  Dimensions  program  began  last 
May  with  18  alumni,  representing  classes 
from  the  '20s  to  the  '60s,  returning  to  campus 
for  a  two-day  "reorientation." 

Skip  Olmstead  and  Jim  Perry  of  the  alumni 
office  had  planned  this  pilot  session  to  give 
the  alumni  guests  a  concentrated  taste  of  the 
University's  many  dimensions.  The  tight 
schedule  included  Associate  Provost  Robert 
Woodbury  talking  about  "Individualized  Edu- 
cation in  a  Large  University,"  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Dean  Alfange  exploring  "The  Constitutional 
Implications  of  Watergate,"  and  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  William  Heronemus  ex- 
plaining "Solar  Energy  as  an  Alternative  Fuel 
Source." 

This  last  presentation  earned  the  highest 
marks  from  the  New  Dimensions  participants. 
"Heronemus  was  a  ten  striker,"  said  Dick 
Davis  '28. 

The  alumni  heard  about  security  needs,  the 
student  role.  University  financing,  and  the  role 
of  alumni,  and  they  spoke  with  key  Univer- 
sity figures,  including  Chancellor  Bromery. 

The  guests  did  some  talking  too,  their 
penetrating  questions  often  putting  the  cam- 
pus officials  on  the  spot.  Everyone,  however, 
survived  unscathed. 

"You've  agitated  us,"  Bill  Mahoney  '37  told 
the  administrators  who  attended  the  final 
breakfast.  "We're  terribly  excited  now  about 
the  University.  But  is  the  University  prepared 
to  unleash  the  fury  of  an  aroused  alumni?" 

Apparently  the  answer  is  yes.  The  alumni 
staff  is  planning  future  New  Dimensions  pro- 
grams to  bring,  over  time,  a  significant  cross- 
section  of  alumni  back  to  campus. 
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1972  continued 

Mass.,  and  lives  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  with 
her  husband  Rick. 

Lewis  ].  Cohen  received  his  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  last  August 
and  is  currently  working  as  a  medical  micro- 
biologist for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Paul  F.  CoUazzo,  a  second  year  law  student 
at  Western  New  England  School  of  Law,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  state  representa- 
tive in  the  First  Middlesex  District,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  McL.  Comstock  'G  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
She  is  a  member  of  Psi  Chi,  the  national 
psychology  honor  society,  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association. 

Walter  L.  Edmonds,  III,  has  received  his 
master's  in  engineering  from  the  College  of 
Environmental  Science  and  Forestry,  SUNY, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  Walt  is  now  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Force  stationed  in  Colorado. 

Ronald  E.  Filipiak  is  employed  as  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  agent  and  is  presently  working 
at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Kay  Custafson  'G  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  psychology  technician  at  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Carol  Heyman  is  a  full-time  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Community  Alternatives  Coun- 
seling Center  in  Camp  Angelina,  Sixteen 
Acres,  Mass. 

Andrea  Sanford  Hockridge  is  an  executive 
secretary  with  the  Elco  Corp.  Her  husband, 
John,  who  entered  UMass  with  the  Class  of 
'72,  is  now  the  meteorologist  in  charge  of  the 
Berkshire  Weather  Bureau,  North  Adams, 
Mass.  They  were  married  on  May  27,  1973. 

Marshall  G.  Jones  'C  is  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer at  General  Electric's  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Thomas  F.  Parker  has  won  a  first  place  for 
musical  programming  in  the  1973  Armstrong 
Awards  for  excellence  and  originality  in  FM 
broadcasting.  The  award,  which  is  the  high- 
est award  given  in  the  FM  broadcasting  in- 
dustry, was  given  to  Tom  for  his  development 
of  the  weekly  program,  "The  Listening  Room," 
heard  on  WTIC-FM,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr.  Leda  Saulnier  'C  and  Dr.  Teresa  Simard 
'G  have  just  published  a  book  entitled  Per- 


sonal Growth  and  Interpersonal  Relations. 
The  book's  24  laboratory  sessions  offer  ex- 
periences in  large  group  participation,  person- 
to-person  encounter  and  small  group  inter- 
change. Each  session  is  based  on  the  thought 
and  writings  of  a  major  contemporary  hu- 
manist psychologist. 

Tom  White,  who  pitched  for  the  UMass 
Minutemen,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Phillies'  Class  A  Team  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.,  in  the  Western  Carolinas  League. 
Tom  was  one  of  20  pitchers  chosen  from 
among  70  candidates. 

1973 

Jane  Bellows  and  Anne  Batchelder  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  Navy  Officer  Candidate 
School,  Newport,  R.I.,  and  have  been  com- 
missioned ensigns  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Francis  X.  Cotter  is  the  University's  vet- 
erans affairs  director. 

Phil  Day  is  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Call,  Co- 
lombia, South  America. 

Samuel  J.  Galzerano  has  completed  Peace 
Corps  training  for  Western  Samoa,  where  he 
will  serve  for  two  years  as  an  education  vol- 
unteer. 

Nancy  E.  Korza  is  working  as  a  respiratory 
nurse/clinician  on  a  grant  salary  from  the 
Western  Mass.  Lung  Association.  The  pro- 
gram provides  comprehensive  care  for  pa- 
tients wih  chronic  obstructive  lung  diseases. 
She  will  begin  her  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  September. 

Tom  Merrigan  is  attending  the  University 
of  Kentucky  Law  School,  Lexington,  Ky. 

George  M.  Twomey  'G  is  teaching  French 
and  Spanish  at  Kent  School,  Kent,  Conn. 


Marriages 

Christine  H.  Lindgren  '68  to  John  E.  Church, 
June  30,  1973.  Beth  B.  London  '68  to  Steven 
A.  Lanser,  March  24,  1974.  Steven  J.  Marzelli 
'6g  to  Jacqueline  A.  Walsh  '6g.  Mary  Lou 
Murphy  '6g  to  James  Edward  Buggie,  April 
20,  1974.  Cheryl  Leslie  Kramer  '71  to  Ken- 
neth Wayne  Owens,  March  23,  1974.  Stepha- 
nie A.  Demuth  'yz  to  Daniel  Reidy  'jz,  August 
26,  1972.  Jeffrey  Tripp  '72.  to  Zella  Harrington, 
April  6,  1974.  Barbara  J.  Eaton  '73  to  Frederick 
T.  Pogmore,  June  11,  1972.  Diane  M.  Girouard 
'73  to  Paul  F.  Fontaine.  Gail  S.  Quirolo  '73 
to  Ken  Boertzel,  September  15,  1973.  Carol 
Hardy  '74  to  Paul  Kanter. 

Births 

Michael  Louis  born  December  8,  1973  to  Stu- 
art and  Ann  Posner  Barowsky  '65;  Michael 
has  an  older  sister,  Mimi,  who  is  2V2.  Alisa 
Rose  born  September  20,  1973  to  Steven  and 
Jerrilyn  Searleman  Benson  '65;  Alisa  has  an 
older  brother,  Craig.  Gabriel  Damon  born 
March  15,  1974  to  Daniel  M.  '66  and  Merrily 
Cotton  Glosband  '68.  Lisa  Michelle  born 
March  25,  1974  to  Steven  and  Joyce  Norman 
Pyenson  '66;  Lisa  has  a  brother,  Mark,  who 
is  four  years  old.  Kristopher  Francis  bom 
February  3,  1974  to  Francis  '67S  and  Paula 
Smith  Larrivee  '6g.  Dana  Bruce  born  October 
7,  1973  to  Bruce  and  Beverly  Zink  Nielsen 
'67;  Dana  has  a  sister,  Debra  Jeanne,  age  2y2. 
Patricia  Marie  born  March  21,  1974  to  Mary 
and  Richard  A.  Jette  '68;  Patricia  has  a  sister, 
Julie  Anne,  born  October  19,  1971.  Benjamin 
Paul  born  September  10,  1973  to  Paul  and 
Joann  Fujczak  Chapman  '6g.  Sara  Jean  born 
March  20,  1974  to  Dennis  '68  and  Carol  Neil- 
son  McKinstry  '6g.  Daniel  Jason  born  March 
12,  1973  to  Robert  '70  and  Madalyn  Weiner 
Henry  '6g.  Kirsten  Kimberly  born  July  17, 
1973  to  Kermit  and  Deborah  Cunn  Smyth 
'6g.  James  Ian  born  April  18,  1974  to  Rich 
and  Sue  Arcouette  Watling  '6g.  Bradford  Alan 
born  December  7,  1973  to  George  and  Mary 
Maynard  Wilson  '71.  Peggy  born  October  28, 
1973  to  Frederick  and  Barbara  Eaton  Pog- 
more '73. 
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Deaths 

1 1  Dr.  Herbert  K.  Hayes  '08  died  September  9, 
I  1972. 

Ezra  I.  Shaw  '12  died  March  27,  1974.  Ezra 
was  president  of  the  freshman  class,  played 
baseball  and  football  and  was  a  member  of 
Kappa  Sigma  while  at  MAC.  After  graduation, 
j  he  joined  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  served 
as  a  timber  estimator  in  Montana  and  as  head 
of  the  Seeley  Lase  Station  in  the  Lolo  Na- 
tional Forest  before  enlisting  in  the  Marines. 
Following  WW  I,  Ezra  bought  a  370  acre  farm 
in  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  he  maintained  a  dairy 
herd  of  100  cattle  and  raised  tobacco.  In  1942 
he  sold  his  farm  and  returned  to  the  Forest 
Service  to  work  with  the  CCC.  He  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Soil  Conservation  branch  and 
worked  in  Dukes  and  Nantucket  Counties, 
Mass.  In  1955,  Ezra  became  County  Extension 
Agent  in  agriculture  for  Dukes  County,  a  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  retirement.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Martha,  and  two  children. 

Raymond  Winslow  Warner  '14  died  April  30, 
1974.  Ray  operated  his  own  farm  in  Sunder- 
land, Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  Warner  Brothers  Construction 
Co.  He  is  survived  by  three  children  and  a 
brother  and  sister. 

Durelle  Swan  '16  died  on  October  28,  1973  at 
his  winter  home  in  Jupiter,  Fla. 

Stewart  Sandy  Clark  '18  died  March  2,  1974. 
He  taught  high  school  science  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  Tilton,  N.H.,  and  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and 
taught  and  served  as  principal  at  Leland  and 
Gray  High  School,  Townshend,  Vt.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  science  department  at  Wind- 
ham College,  Putney,  Vt.,  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1956.  Stewart  also  served  as  a 
missionary  to  China  for  seven  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife.  Alberta,  three  children, 
and  many  grandchildren. 

Trederic  Schenkelberger-Shepherd,  who  en- 
tered MAC  with  the  Class  of  '19,  died  April 
11,  1974.  Fred  worked  for  Safe-Pack  Paper 
Co.,  a  wholesaler  of  waterproof  paper  in  New 
York  City,  for  many  years.  He  retired  in  1960 
and  moved  to  California.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Eleanor,  two  daughters,  and  three 
sisters. 

George  B.  Woodward  '20  died  September  29, 
1973.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  writes : 

"From  graduation  on,  George  developed  and 


enjoyed  his  apple  farm  in  Nassau,  N.Y.,  until 
a  heart  condition  forced  him  into  retirement 
and  the  sale  of  his  farm.  We  moved  to  the 
nearby  lovely  little  village  of  Maiden  Bridge 
where  George  continued  his  hobby  of  flower 
gardening.  He  also  continued  with  his  interest 
in  the  North  Chatham  Library,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  many  years,  and  became 
very  active  in  the  Alan  Devoe  Bird  Club  of 
Chatham  of  which  he  was  a  director.  He  also 
enjoyed  travelling  and  spent  many  winters  in 
California  besides  Florida  and  Caribbean 
cruises." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Henry  S.  Moseley  '22  died  March  29,  1974. 
While  at  MAC,  Hank  played  second  base  for 
the  baseball  team.  He  served  as  principal  of 
school  systems  in  Lakeville,  Shelton,  and 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  before  taking  a  position 
as  principal  of  the  Gilbert  School,  Winsted, 
Conn.,  which  he  held  for  24  years.  Hank  was 
vice  president  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  College 
for  Women  until  his  retirement  in  1965.  He 
leaves  his  wife.  Hazel,  a  daughter,  brother 
and  granddaughter. 

Harold  Robertson  '30  died  August  30,  1973. 

Frank  f.  Mason,  Jr.  '31  died  April  18,  1974. 
For  many  years  he  owned  and  operated  his 
own  meat  and  grocery  business  in  Williams- 
town,  Mass.  He  served  as  selectman  and 
member  of  the  Finance  Board  and  Sign  Com- 
mission for  Williamstown.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Ruth,  and  his  two  daughters,  Elinore 
'53,  and  Hope. 

John  B.  Crowell  '■}■)  died  April  18,  1973.  He 
had  retired  six  years  ago  after  20  years  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Farm  Credit  and 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  North  Jersey,  Parsip- 
pany,  N.J.  John  was  very  interested  in  the 
history  of  northern  New  Jersey  and  had  been 
taping  a  series  of  vignettes  on  local  history 
for  radio  stations  in  the  area.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  two  daughters. 


Pops  was  packed 


The  night  UMass  packed  the  house  (well,  at 
least  sold  out  the  400  seats  available  to  it), 
Harry  Ellis  Dickson  rather  than  Arthur  Fied- 
ler led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It 
was  a  typical  Pops  performance — Mozart 
spiked  with  Strauss,  and  a  "Sound  of  Music" 
chaser. 

The  audience,  which  included  alumni  of 
several  other  Yankee  Conference  schools,  di- 
vided their  attention  between  the  spirits  and 
the  music  in  the  great  Pops  tradition.  And 
while  the  flood  of  wine  did  not  drown  the 
strains  of  Sousa,  Suppe  and  Stravinsky,  the 
occasional  tinkle  of  smashed  glass  did  provide 
an  unusual  counterpoint. 

A  similar  revel  is  planned  for  next  year. 
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Paul  Marks  named  president 
of  UMass  Foundation 

Paul  G.  Marks  '57  was  elected  president  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Foundation, 
Inc.  at  its  May  meeting.  Paul  replaces  Robert 
F.  Halloran  '41,  who  is  retiring  as  president. 

Other  officers  who  were  reelected  are:  Den- 
nis Crowley  '29,  executive  vice  president; 
Joseph  H.  Forest  '28,  vice  president;  Law- 
rence L.  Jones  '26,  treasurer;  and  L.  Edward 
Lashman,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Also  elected  were  Frederick  "Barney"  Troy 
'31  to  a  two-year  term  as  a  trustee  governor, 
and  Mary  A.  Carney  '45  to  a  one-year  term 
as  an  alumni  governor.  Dennis  Crowley  and 
Paul  Marks  are  serving  five-year  terms  as 
alumni  governors. 

In  other  business,  the  foundation  voted 
$3,200  from  scholarship  endowments  for  use 
on  the  Amherst  campus. 

Knowles,  Welch  receive  engineering  awards 

The  Engineering  Alumni  Association  pre- 
sented their  first  annual  awards  this  May  to 
Andrew  Knowles,  III  '57  and  John  Welch  '57. 

The  awards  are  given  to  alumni  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  contributing  to 
technology  or  engineering  education,  or  by 
displaying  high  technical  and  managerial 
skills.  The  awards  committee  also  sought  out 
alumni  who  had  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  School  of  Engineering  programs. 

A  special  award  was  given  to  George  A. 
Marston,  dean  of  the  School  from  1.947  to 
1963,  for  his  service  to  the  University. 

Britt  '59  honored  at  accounting  banquet; 
Accounting  Alumni  luncheon  planned 

Bernard  Britt  '59,  a  partner  in  the  Boston 
office  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  was  presented 
with  the  Accounting  Alumni  Award  (a  statue 
of  the  Minuteman  on  a  marble  base)  at  the 
annual  awards  banquet  held  by  the  UMass 
accounting  department.  Britt  was  cited  for  his 
exemplary  support  of  accounting  programs. 
On  October  1,  1974  the  University  of  Mas- 


sachusetts Accounting  Alumni  will  be  having 
a  luncheon  aboard  the  "SS  Stuyvesant"  at  An- 
thony's Pier  Four  in  Boston.  The  luncheon 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  alumni  to 
hear  about  current  developments  at  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  business  school  and  the  ac- 
counting department.  The  luncheon  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Accounting  Alumni  Advisory 
Association.  All  interested  persons  should 
contact  Tony  Krzystofik,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Accounting,  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, UMass,  Amherst  01002. 

Repeat:  Special  notice  to  members  of  the 
Classes  of  1960,  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964 

This  statement  is  to  serve  as  a  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  plan  to  transfer  the  indi- 
vidual 25-year  class  funds  from  the  Union 
Service  Investment  Fund  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Foundation,  Inc.  This  action  is 
brought  about  by  the  major  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  tax  structure  of  private 
trust  funds  such  as  the  25-year  class  fund. 

The  change  in  the  law  has  had  the  net  effect 
of  decreasing  the  earning  power  of  said  class 
funds  due  to  the  taxability  of  the  earnings  and 
the  percentage  distribution  of  their  net  in- 
comes every  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Foundation,  Inc. 
offers  the  advantage  of  a  fully  tax-exempt 
nonprofit  corporation  which  can  protect  these 
funds  for  their  original  purpose. 

Barring  significant  objection,  the  trustees 
will  have  transferred  these  funds  to  the  foun- 
dation's custody  July  i,  1974  in  accord  with  a 
written  agreement  covering  their  use. 

Alumni  College  last  chance 

There  may  still  be  space  available  for  the 
first  Five  College  Alumni  College  being  held 
July  14-20.  The  week-long  event  was  planned 
by  the  alumnae  and  alumni  associations  of 
the  Five  Colleges  to  study  the  interacting 
forces  which  affect  the  planning  and  growth 
of  modern  communities.  The  program,  to  be 
taught  by  members  of  the  Five  College  fac- 
ulty, will  include  lectures,  seminars,  and  a 
number  of  field  trips  throughout  the  Con- 
necticut Valley. 

Reservations  will  be  taken  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  upon  receipt  of  the  com- 
pleted registration  form.  The  fee  schedule  is: 
$180  per  resident  adult;  $160  per  resident 
youth  (8-15  years  old);  and  $15  per  day  for 
each  "day"  student.  A  deposit  of  $35  per  per- 


son is  required  and  will  be  applied  to  the 
total  charges.  For  further  information,  contact 
the  Alunmi  Office,  Memorial  Hall. 

Career  help  for  women 

A  Career  Task  Force  Awareness  Program, 
run  by  the  Everywoman's  Center,  has  been 
started  for  women  confused  about  their  ca- 
reer aims.  It  provides  job  counseling  and  as- 
sistance with  resumes,  interviews,  and  any 
other  special  problems.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  either  Elizabeth  Kennedy  or  Terry 
Rumpf  at  545-0333,  or  make  an  appointment 
to  see  either  of  them  through  Everywoman's 
Center,  Goodell  Building. 

Luce  Scholars  Program 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  among  30 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  United 
States  asked  to  submit  four  nominees  to  the 
Luce  Scholars  Program.  Fifteen  Luce  Scholars, 
chosen  from  the  120  candidates  nominated, 
will  spend  a  full  year,  mainly  in  an  Asian 
setting,  working  with  their  professional  coun- 
terparts. Since  the  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  broaden  understanding  of  Asia  among 
younger  professionals  in  the  U.S.,  the  scholars 
will  probably  be  selected  from  those  who 
have  not  had  extensive  contact  with  Asia. 

Graduating  seniors,  graduate  and  professional 
school  students,  or  recent  graduates  are  eli- 
gible for  nomination,  and  institutional  nomi- 
nation (rather  than  individual  application)  is 
the  sole  route  to  consideration.  The  Henry 
Luce  Foundation,  which  is  sponsoring  the 
program,  has.  indicated  that  applicants  should 
be  of  Rhodes  Scholar  quality  and  should  have 
a  clear  professional  direction  established. 

Interested  persons  may  contact  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Naff  of  the  UMass  Asian  Studies  Pro- 
gram. Applications  should  be  completed  by 
September  1,  1974. 

Alumni  Chairs 

University  of  Massachusetts  alumni  chairs  are 
presently  available  and  can  be  ordered  through 
the  alumni  office  (413-545-2317).  Arm  chairs 
with  cherry-wood  finished  arms  and  Boston 
rockers  are  in  stock.  The  arm  chairs  are  priced 
at  $59.00,  and  the  rockers  at  $49.75.  Both 
prices  include  shipping  charges  to  Amherst. 
The  chairs  must  be  picked  up  at  Memorial 
Hall. 


Travel  program  includes  Disney  World 
but  isn't  Mickey  Mouse 

The  alumni  office  is  offering  a  variety  of 
travel  options  this  year  to  alumni,  and  in 
most  cases  these  trips  are  open  to  University 
faculty  and  staff  as  well: 

Switzerland  (three  nights  in  Geneva,  four 
in  Lucerne),  August  23-31 — deluxe  accommo- 
dations, all  meals  and  many  extras  for  $548. 

Las  Vegas,  October  6-10 — a  four-day  fling 
at  the  Circus  Circus  Hotel  for  $285,  without 
meals. 

Disney  World,  October  11-14 — Only  $153 
for  kids,  $240  for  adults,  including  breakfast, 
with  accommodations  at  the  Hilton  Gateway. 

Hawaii,  January  ii-ig — Eight  days  at  the 
Hawaiian  Regent  with  breakfast  and  dinner, 
ncluding  "dinaround,"  for  $538. 

All  prices  are  per  person  including  10  per 
jcent  surcharge  for  tax  and  services.  All  flights 
'leave  from  Boston.  Write  the  alumni  office 
for  further  details. 

Memorabilia  sought 

Katherine  Emerson,  University  library  archi- 
vist, is  interested  in  collecting  materials  which 
document  the  activities  of  MAC  and  its  stu- 
dents. She  is  especially  looking  for  copies  of 
the  Index  published  prior  to  1930,  banquet 
and  other  programs,  photographs,  and  student 
jdiaries,  scrapbooks,  course  notes,  composi- 
tions, and  correspondences  that  discuss  the 
college  or  its  faculty  members. 

If  you  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  Uni- 
versity archives,  please  send  your  papers  to 
iKatherine  Emerson,  archives,  at  the  library. 

Greater  Delaware  Valley  Club 
has  plans  for  Villanova  game 

A  pregame  tailgate  and  postgame  reception, 
sponsored  by  the  Greater  Delaware  Valley 
Club,  will  be  on  the  agenda  at  the  Villanova 
vs.  UMass  football  game,  September  14  at 
Villanova. 

The  club  encompasses  alumni  living  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  maintains  its  own  mailing  list. 
However,  a  yearly  payment  of  $2  is  requested 
from  those  who  wish  to  remain  on  the  list. 
Send  your  dues  to  Treasurer  Bill  Sheffer,  718 
Jefferson  St.,  Blackwood,  N.J. 


QTV  at  Homecoming 

QTV  fraternity,  founded  in  1869  and  the  first 
on  campus,  will  celebrate  its  105th  anniver- 
sary during  Homecoming  this  fall. 

A  champagne  brunch  will  be  held  at  the 
house  at  11:30,  after  which  a  special  QTV 
bus  will  bring  those  present  to  the  stadium. 
A  post-game  cocktail  party  and  smorgasbord 
will  be  held  at  the  house. 

Only  100  tickets  have  been  reserved  for 
the  game.  For  further  information,  contact 
Carl  Signet,  57  Park  Slope,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Phone:  413-534-7953. 

Biographical  material  requested 

The  alumni  office  attempts  to  keep  updated 
biographical  files  on  University  alumni,  for 
use  in  conferring  alumni  awards,  citations  of 
service  to  the  University,  and  other  personal 
distinctions.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
biographical  information  available  on  our 
alumni  concerning  personal  and  family  infor- 
mation, occupational  status,  public  service 
work,  professional  accomplishments,  and  any 
other  pertinent  contributions.  Material  may 
be  forwarded  to:  John  O'Connell,  Alumni 
Office,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  interest  and  coop- 
eration. 

New  alumni  board  members 

The  Associate  Alumni  Board  chose  eight  new 
members  at  its  June  22  meeting.  They  are: 
James  Collins  '68,  Janet  Murphy  '58,  Evelyn 
Davis  Kennedy  '26,  Judy  Gill  '72,  Marylee 
Boyle  Pelosky  '56,  Lawrence  Popple  '63,  Mar- 
jory McLaughlin  Fitzpatrick  '40,  Robert  Dall- 
meyer  '59. 


Coming  Alumni  Events 

FIVE  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  COLLEGE: 
July  14-July  20 

HOMECOMING  WEEKEND: 

October  25,  26,  featuring  UMass  vs.  UConn 
football  game. 

ALUMNI  TRAVEL  PROGRAM: 
Switzerland,  August  23-31 
Las  Vegas,  October  6-10 
Disney  World,  October  11-14 
Hawaii,  January  11-19 

Should  you  require  more  information  on  any 
particular  program,  please  write  to  John  F. 
O'Connell,  Jr.  '69,  Alumni  Relations  Director, 
Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002. 


Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class 
notes  we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor. We  must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to 
shorten  or  edit  information  for  publication 
whenever  necessary. 

Please  send  address  changes  to  the  Alumni 
Office,  Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst  01002. 

Class  notes  and  other  correspondence  should 
be  sent  to  The  Alumnus,  Munson  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 
Class  note  entries  should  be  printed  or  typed. 
Please  include  year  of  graduation,  full  name, 
and  specify,  in  appropriate  cases,  whether 
both  husband  and  wife  graduated  from  the 
University. 

Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  material 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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On  Campus 


Ira  Trail:   UMass  is  "20  years  behind  the  times. 


Big  changes  promised 
by  new  nursing  head 

If  the  power  of  positive  thinking  is  all  it's 
cracked  up  to  be,  Ira  Trail  is  going  to  turn  the 
UMass  division  of  nursing  around. 

Trail,  newly  appointed  director  of  nursing, 
concedes  that  she  faces  a  tough,  but  "not  un- 
solvable,"  challenge  in  taking  over  the  divi- 
sion, which  has  not  had  a  permanent  director 
for  four  years. 

But,  "I'm  a  winner,  not  a  loser,"  the  48- 
year-old  administrator  said  recently,  as  she 
ticked  off  the  problems  she  sees  in  her  new 
job  and  indicated  what  she  proposes  to  do 
about  them. 

High  on  the  agenda.  Trail  said,  is  "a  very 
active"  affirmative  action  program  for  both 
student  and  faculty  recruitment :   "I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  seems  to  be  about  20  years 
behind  the  times  in  its  attitude  toward  affirm- 
ative action.  We're  still  whispering  here  and 
we  shouldn't  be." 

Trail  cited  what  she  called  the  "openness" 
of  affirmative  action  recruiting  in  California, 
where  she  was  for  15  years  as  director  of 
education  at  the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute 
at  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles 
and,  just  before  coming  to  UMass,  as  chair- 
woman of  the  nursing  department  at  Califor- 
nia State  College,  Bakersfield. 

Trail  notes  that  less  than  10  of  the  350 
undergraduate  and  graduate  nursing  students 
at  UMass  are  male.  Until  this  fall,  there  were 
no  Puerto  Rican  students  and  only  a  hand- 
ful of  blacks.  And  that's  "not  enough,"  she 
said. 

Trail  has  already  appointed  a  division 
committee  to  "vigorously  recruit"  minority 
group  students. 

In  addition,  she  has  hired  a  male  nurse  for 
the  faculty,  whose  job  will  include  coordina- 
ting a  continuing  education  program,  another 


of  Trail's  priorities.  A  program  for  people 
who  are  working  and  want  to  continue  their 
training  at  night  or  part-time  must  be  devel- 
oped. Trail  said. 

On  the  question  of  whether  admissions  to 
the  nursing  division  should  be  open  or  limited, 
Trail  is  emphatic. 

"I'm  not  sure  how  we're  going  to  do  it  yet, 
but  admissions  are  going  to  be  open."  Pre- 
sently there  is  a  quota  on  admissions  to  the 
graduate  program  and  there  are  more  students 
who  want  to  be  in  the  undergraduate  nursing 
program  than  can  be  admitted. 

The  only  students  who  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted are  those  who  fail  the  prerequisites  or 
whose  grade  point  average  is  too  low  to  stay 
on  campus.  Trail  says.  Otherwise,  "we're 
denying  the  taxpayers'  children  a  right  to  the 
kind  of  education  they  want." 

Although  she  herself  has  "always  been 
liberated,"  Trail  agrees  that  the  feminist 
movement  has  had  an  effect  on  nursing. 
"Nurses  are  trying  to  be  more  assertive  now. . . 
Nursing  is  coming  into  its  own  as  a  profes- 
sion." 

Wearing  an  unbuttoned  leather  coat  against 
the  early  autumn  chill  in  her  office.  Trail 
forcefully  defended  what  she  called  "a  firm 
knowledge  basis"  for  nursing  education. 

She  calls  biochemistry,  which  has  been 
dropped  as  a  division  requirement,  "the  most 
important  subject"  in  the  nursing  curriculum : 
"We  must  move  back  in  that  direction." 
Courses  in  chemistry,  physiology  and  physics 
are  also  essential. 

"I'm  not  negating  the  need  for  the  behavior- 
al sciences,  because  we  do  have  to  deal  with 
the  human  element,"  but  today's  nurse  must 
understand  the  importance  for  the  patient  of 
everything  from  sophisticated  technical 
apparatus  to  national  health  insurance,  she 
added. 

All  the  courses  for  the  nursing  program  she 
envisions  are  already  available  on  campus. 
Trail  says ;   "I  know  because  I've  been  through 
the  listings  and  found  them." 

Both  Trail's  professional  focus  and  that  of 
the  UMass  nursing  division  has  in  the  past 
been  described  as  psychiatric  nursing.  The 
new  director  believes  that  is  an  outdated 
term.  The  major  thrust  of  the  UMass  program 
from  now  on  will  be  mental  and  community 
health  —  a  decision  confirmed  at  Trail's  first 
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The  new  year  brought  23,500  students  back  to  campus. 


meeting  with  division  faculty  in  September. 

Describing  the  meeting  with  the  kind  of 
low-key  humor  that  characterizes  her  con- 
versation. Trail  said  "I  guess  you'd  call  it  a  dis- 
cussion. Actually  it  was  me  imposing  my 
philosophy." 

It  is  clear  that  Trail  intends  to  continue  im- 
posing her  philosophy :   "I  don't  want  any- 
thing going  on  in  the  division  that  doesn't 
focus  toward  the  students'  career  goals.  Peo- 
ple are  going  to  have  to  change;  and  if  they 
don't  change,  they're  going  to  be  out." 


What's  new  in  the  new  year 

The  23,500  students  who  inundated  the  cam- 
pus after  Labor  Day  found  some  changes  to 
brighten  the  usual  back-to-school  turmoil. 
For  one  thing,  they  were  able  to  make  their 
way  around  campus  without  dodging  con- 
struction debris.  The  luxury  was  short- 
lived, however.  Bulldozers  are  now  trund- 
ling back  and  forth  around  the  Campus 
Center,  presumably  getting  the  lawn  into 
shape  for  winter. 

Among  the  new  academic  offerings  this 
year  were  a  two-year  pilot  women's  studies 
program  and  programs  in  Western  European 
studies  and  Irish  studies.  There  are  eight  new 
interdisciplinary  majors  in  Arts  and  Sciences: 
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philosophy  and  linguistics;  two  combining 
[philosophy  with  classics  or  mathematics; 
ifour  combining  linguistics  with  Chinese,  Ger- 
man, Japanese  or  Russian ;  and  one  combin- 
ing social  thought  and  political  economy. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  broaden  graduate 
education  this  year.  The  School  of  Educa- 
tion's Teacher  Preparation  Program  Council 
is  initiating  14  in-service  programs  for  teach- 
ers, and  the  department  of  mechanical  and 
aerospace  engineering  is  offering  an  evening 
graduate  program  for  working  engineers. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has 
enrolled  more  than  2,000  people  in  over  100 
evening  courses,  and  a  new  legal  studies  pro- 
gram is  among  its  offerings.  For  the  first  time. 
Continuing  Ed.  has  been  able  to  initiate  a 
financial  aid  program. 


Chinua  Achebe  receives 
top  literary  honors 

Professor  Chinua  Achebe,  Nigerian  novelist 
and  man  of  letters,  is  the  recipient  of  two  of 
the  most  prestigious  international  literary 
honors  in  the  western  world. 

The  Scottish  Arts  Council,  in  a  letter  from 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burliegh,  announced  that 
Achebe  is  the  second  recipient  of  the  annual 
Neil  Gunn  International  Fellowship.  This 
fellowship  was  founded  in  1972  as  a  national 
tribute  to  international  achievement.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  invite  the  world's  most  distinguished 
writers  to  visit  Scotland,  there  to  honor  them 
in  such  ways  as  are  appropriate.  The  first 
holder  of  the  fellowship  was  Heinrich  Boll, 
the  distinguished  German  novelist  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  for  literature.  The  fellowship, 
which  has  a  value  of  1,000  pounds,  was  es- 
tablished in  honor  of  the  late  Neil  Gunn,  one 
of  Scotland's  greatest  contemporary  authors. 

In  a  simultaneous  development.  The 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America 
has  voted  to  elect  Achebe  to  an  honorary 
fellowship  in  the  association.  A  spokesman 
for  the  association  said  that  the  "roll  of  inter- 
national honorary  fellows  is  limited  to  40 
persons  representing  the  highest  level  of 
achievement  in  world  literature."  It  includes 
such  men  and  women  of  letters  as  Simone  de 
Beauvoir,  Samuel  Beckett,  Heinrich  Boll, 


Jorge  Luis  Borges  and  Rene  Char. 

Achebe,  who  holds  appointments  in  both 
the  English  department  and  the  W.E.B.  DuBois 
department  of  Afro-American  studies,  is  the 
leading  novelist  of  modern  Africa.  His  works 
have  been  translated  into  twenty  languages 
and  are  regarded  as  classic  in  the  emerging 
tradition  of  African  literature.  Achebe  is  re- 
garded as  a  leading  candidate  for  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature. 


Quickies 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row.  The  Alumnus 
gained  national  recognition  in  the  publica- 
tions competition  sponsored  by  the  American 
Alumni  Council.  The  magazine  was  included 
in  the  AAC's  "Top  Thirteen"  and  "Top 
Twenty-five"  categories  of  publications  of 
distinction  and  was  cited  by  The  Atlantic 
magazine  for  the  quality  of  its  writing.  The 
magazine  also  was  one  of  nine  publications 
to  receive  a  Certificate  of  Merit  from  the 
American  College  Public  Relations  Associa- 
tion. 

The  new  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  George  Odiorne,  author  of 
Management  by  Objectives  and  former  dean 
of  the  College  of  Business  at  the  University 
of  Utah.  Odiorne  replaces  Wendell  R.  Smith, 
who  is  returning  to  full-time  teaching  in  the 
marketing  department. 

The  physical  education  requirement  —  the 
two-credit  prerequisite  for  graduation  which 
so  often  offended,  incited  and  otherwise  af- 
flicted undergraduates —  has  been  dropped. 
"A  sufficient  amount  of  the  faculty  thought  it 
was  not  justified,"  says  ProfessorHarold 
Vander  Zwagg,"  and  we  worked  hard  for  its 
elimination."  Now  choice  will  rest  with  the 
students.  Perennial  favorites  such  as  golf, 
tennis,  yoga,  and  aquatics  anticipate  no  drop 
in  enrollments. 


Outwitting  "the  bugs" 


An  ounce  of  prevention  may  be  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  but  that  isn't  much  help  in  the 
case  of  syphilis.  Prevention  through  the  con- 
trol of  human  behavior  has  been  so  ineffec- 
tual that  the  spread  of  this  venereal  disease 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  Preven- 
tion through  the  control  of  the  spirochete 
that  causes  syphilis,  Treponema  pallidum 
(TP),  has  been  equally  impossible.  Although 
the  organism  was  first  seen  in  1905,  very  little 
is  known  about  it  and  it  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  laboratories. 

Now  research  at  the  University,  conducted 
by  microbiologist  Charles  Cox  and  technician 
Miriam  Barber,  has  provided  a  key  to  the 
growing  of  Treponema.  That  key  was  the 
discovery  that  the  spirochete  consumes  ox- 
ygen; that  is,  that  it  is  an  aerobic  bacterium. 

When  Cox  began  experimenting  on  Trepo- 
nema last  year  under  a  $122,000  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases,  he  was  skeptical  about  the 
organism's  classification  as  anaerobic.  "I 
wondered,"  he  says,  "because  the  organism 
grows  so  merrily  in  animal  tissue,  tissue  im- 
pregnated with  air." 

His  skepticism  was  based  on  his  20  years' 
experience  working  on  a  related  spirochete, 
Leptospira,  and  three  months'  intensive 
study  of  the  available  information  on  TP. 
"The  bugs  are  pretty  clever  and  they  don't 
always  read  our  literature,"  he  says. 

So  Cox  set  out  to  "find  out  where  the 
electrons  are  going.'    That  is,  he  wanted  to 
see  whether  the  hydrogen  released  by  the 
spirochete's  conversion  of  food  to  energy 
attached  to  oxygen,  as  it  does  in  organisms 
which  need  air  to  live. 

To  do  this.  Cox  used  rabbits,  specifically 
the  testicles  of  rabbits,  to  get  enough  Trepo- 
nema to  experiment  on.  The  process  was 
frustrating,  expensive,  and  time-consuming. 

An  inoculation  of  10  ^  TP  per  testicle 
would  produce  only  10  °  TP.  Although  this 
is  a  jump  from  10  million  to  100  million  spiro- 
chetes, the  results  amounted  to  only  half  a 
thimbleful.  Cox  jokes  that  he  would  like  "2 
pound  rabbits  with  6  pound  testicles." 

Adding  to  Cox's  problem  was  the  fact  that 
rabbits  have  their  own  kind  of  syphilis,  and 


the  experimental  animals  had  to  be  carefully 
screened  to  make  sure  they  were  uncontam- 
inated.  At  $7.50  a  rabbit,  this  was  an  expen- 
sive complication. 

But  Cox  prevailed.  He  and  Barber  tested 
the  Treponema  realized  so  painstakingly 
from  the  rabbits  by  applying  a  technique 
called  a  p02  probe,  which  Cox  had  used  to 
measure  oxygen  consumption  in  Leptospira. 
With  the  new  probe,  they  were  able  to  do  in 
30  minutes  what  would  have  taken  a  day  and 
a  half  with  conventional  means  of  oxygen 
measurement. 

Cox  and  Barber  found  through  these  ex- 
periments that  Treponema  pallidum  uses 
oxygen  at  about  the  same  rate  as  Leptospira. 
Now  Cox  says,  "My  experience  tells  me 
that  there  are  no  really  strictly  anaerobic 
bacteria  that  invade  oxygenated  tissue." 

The  discovery  that  TP  is  aerobic  after  all 
raises  hopes  that  scientists  will  finally  be  able 
to  grow  and  study  it.  An  ultimate  goal  is  the 
development  of  a  syphilis  vaccine. 

"If  we  can  grow  it,  then  we  can  do  many 
other  things,  like  try  to  find  out  how  it  causes 
damage  to  arteries  and  the  brain, . . .and  hope- 
fully develop  a  vaccine,"  Cox  says.  "But  I 
don't  think  we'll  ever  learn  enough  about  the 
mechanism  of  infection  until  we  study  the 
organism  in  a  test  tube.  And  I  haven't  even 
grown  the  damn  things  yet." 

Now  that  he  knows  "where  the  electrons 
are  going,"  Cox  wants  to  know  where  they 
come  from.  He  and  Barber  are  using  radio- 
isotopes to  see  what  food  the  syphilis  organ- 
ism lives  on  in  the  body. 

"Every  experiment,  the  bugs  try  to  tell  us  a 
little  bit,"  Cox  says.  "But  not  very  much.  It 
all  depends  on  how  clever  we  are." 


Charles  Cox  and  Miriam  Barber  measure 
the  oxygen  consumption  of  Treponema  pal- 
Udum,  the  spirochete  that  causes  syphilis. 


Pressure-cooking  novels 

Jay  Neugeboren  was  eight  years  old  when  he 
wrote  his  first  novel.  It  concerned  a  family 
of  pigs  and  was  read,  in  installments,  to  his 
fourth  grade  class. 

Now  a  member  of  the  master  of  fine  arts 
(creative  writing)  faculty  at  UMass,  Neuge- 
boren peoples  his  novels  with  slightly  dif- 
ferent concerns.  His  recently  published  work, 
Sam's  Legacy,  explores  the  experiences  of 
Mason  Tidewater,  a  black  baseball  player  in 
the  1920s.  Playing  in  the  fast,  but  unpubli- 
cized,  Negro  leagues.  Tidewater  struggles  to 
/balance  his  desire  for  recognition  and  his 
love  of  the  game :  two  forces  set  at  odds  by 
the  racial  attitudes  of  the  day. 

In  reviewing  the  book,  the  New  York  Times 
said,  "The  story  allows  Neugeboren  to  talk 
about  everything  from  the  decay  of  cities  to 
race  and  love  and  the  future  of  religion,  and 
his  styles  allow  him  to  develop  these  topics 
both  literally  and  figuratively.  He  knows  the 
material." 

But  Sam's  Legacy  is  past.  Neugeboren  is 
already  hard  at  work  on  his  next  book  and 
has  been  since  "the  minute  Legacy  was  fin- 
ished." 

What  is  his  next  book  about?  Don't  ask. 

"I  get  certain  ideas,"  says  Neugeboren, 
"and  I  sort  of  save  them  up.  I  call  it  pressure- 
cooking.  When  I  get  an  idea,  I  let  it  hang 
around,  and  see  what  attaches  to  it." 

When  he  and  his  wife  Betsey  are  driving 
and  he  gets  an  idea,  he  asks  her  to  jot  it  down; 
"but  I  have  to  do  it  in  code,  because  you 
can't  talk  about  it  out  loud,  or  you  won't 
write  it." 

"You  need  a  certain  pressure,"  says  Neuge- 
boren. "You  need  to  discover  the  idea  when 
you  write  it.  Once  you  disclose  an  idea  to 
someone,  it  loses  its  mystery,  and  you  lose 
that  pressure  driving  you  to  write  about  it." 

Having  had  five  novels  published.  Jay 
Neugeboren  passes  this  advice  on  to  student- 
writers.  "If  a  student  comes  to  me  and  says, 
'I  have  a  great  idea  for  a  story,'  I  say,  'Write 
it;  don't  tell  me  about  it.'  " 


More  quickies 

A  short  story  written  by  a  UMass  professor, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Review  (Autumn  1972),  has  been  in- 
cluded in  Prize  Stories  1974:   The  O.  Henry 
Awards,  published  by  Doubleday.  "Cam- 
bridge is  Sinking"  by  John  Clayton,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English,  was  also  included 
in  Houghton  Mifflin's  Best  American  Short 
Stories  1974.  Another  Clayton  story,  "I'm 
Staying  Where  1  Am,"  appeared  in  Growing 
Up  American,  a  recent  anthology. 

In  anticipation  of  winter,  the  economy- 
minded  should  note  that  shagbark  hickory 
is  at  the  top  of  the  fuel  value  list,  followed  by 
white  oak,  beech,  yellow  birch,  sugar  maple,  , 
red  oak,  and  white  ash.  A  cord  of  mixed 
hardwood  weighs  about  two  tons  and  has  an 
equivalent  fuel  value  of  one  ton  of  coal,  or 
about  160  gallons  of  #2  fuel  oil.  For  further 
information,  write  the  UMass  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  for  Wood  for  Fuel  by  John 
Noyes,  forestry  department. 

A  $1.2  million  addition  to  the  University 
Health  Center  has  opened,  and  new  services 
include  eye  care,  preventive  dental  care, 
fluoroscopy  (moving  X-ray  pictures),  psy- 
chiatric consultation,  additional  physical 
therapy  equipment,  an  expanded  wart  clinic, 
and  the  services  of  a  dermatologist  and  a 
gynocologist. 


Metrication :   Catching  up 
to  the  rest  of  the  world 

The  length  of  the  average  pencil  is  200  milli- 
meters, a  5-mile  hike  is  8  kilometers,  a  bath- 
tub full  of  water  holds  250  liters,  and  a  tele- 
phone receiver  weighs  250  grams. 

These  and  more  esoteric  metric  concepts 
are  now  part  of  the  learning  process  for  stu- 
dents in  the  mechanical  and  aerospace  en- 
gineering department. 

The  department  is  the  first  on  the  Amherst 
campus  to  officially  adopt  the  metric  system 
in  all  courses  and  labs,  and  it  is  probably  one 
of  the  first  engineering  departments  in  the 
country  to  make  the  step. 

The  metric  system,  a  decimal-based  array 


of  measures,  was  first  adopted  in  France  in 
1799,  then  spread  through  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  except  the  United  States. 
A  bill  calling  for  a  metrication  program  in 
this  country  was  defeated  in  the  House  last 
March,  but  will  probably  be  resurrected  and 
passed  in  the  coming  session. 

The  system  used  over  most  of  the  world 
and  the  one  adopted  this  fall  by  mechanical 
and  aerospace  engineering  is  called  metric-SI, 
the  SI  coming  from  the  French  phrase  Systeme 
International  d'Unites.  Metric-SI  is  an  inter- 
related system  of  measures  and  symbols  that 
can  be  applied  to  weights,  measures,  tempera- 
tures, velocity,  stress,  flow  and  so  on. 

Mechanical  engineering  Prof.  Geoffrey 
Boothroyd,  who  taught  and  worked  in  in- 
dustry in  Britain  during  that  nation's  change 
to  metric,  is  coordinating  the  department's 
changeover.  A  major  reason  for  the  change 
is  the  department's  heavy  involvement  in 
manufacturing  engineering  and  the  need  to 
keep  pace  with  metrication  in  industry. 

"The  fact  is  that  many  industries  in  this 
country  are  now  in  the  process  of  converting 
to  metric  and  the  universities- are  lagging 
behind,"  said  Boothroyd.  He  sides  with 
those  in  industry  who  favor  a  rapid  conver- 
sion over  a  short  period.  "Rapid  change  is 
desirable  because  the  most  expensive  period 
for  industry  is  during  the  change,  when  a 
dual  stock  of  equipment  and  tools  using  both 
systems  is  necessary,"  he  explained. 

For  students,  the  change  will  mean  learning 
a  whole  new  system  but  "apart  from  having 
to  get  used  to  the  new  terms,  it's  a  much  sim- 
pler system  to  work  with,"  Boothroyd  said. 
"They'll  not  only  be  working  with  the  system 
everybody  else  in  the  world  uses  but  they  will 
be  free  of  the  ambiguities  and  inconveniences 
of  the  old  system." 

The  department's  metrication  program 
follows  a  trail  broken  by  another  UMass  en- 
gineering professor,  Klaus  E.  Kroner,  who 
over  a  year  ago  developed  an  all-campus 
UMass  Metric  Committee  to  promote  an 
orderly  change  to  the  metric  system,  not 
only  in  departments  on  campus  but  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  Massachusetts. 

The  University's  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  is  also  helping  to  spread  the  metri- 
cation word  through  its  Northeast  Metric 
Resource  Center. 


Mary  Muirhead 


he  shadows  created  by  the  jutting  angles,  ex- 
ansive  staircases,  sweeping  ramps,  and 
laped  columns  of  the  new  Fine  Arts  Center 
regress  across  the  building's  facade  with  the 
assage  of  the  sun,  their  fluctuating  patterns 

fleeted  in  the  campus  pond  to  the  north  and 
ne  two  artificially  constructed  ponds  to  the 
Duth.  Which  is  the  point. 

"We  used  some  very  conscious  devices  to 
lake  the  building  respond  to  the  sun  as  it 
loves  across  the  sky,"  explained  Kevin 
.oche,  chief  designer  for  Roche  Dinkeloo 
nd  Associates,  the  architectural  firm  which 
esigned  the  center. 

Sprawling  650  feet  across  the  south  bank 
f  the  campus  pond,  the  center  may  look  like 

white  concrete  giant  to  the  uninitiated.  But 
3  the  architects  and  the  many  observers  who 


have  praised  their  design,  it  is  a  "sun  machine,' 
a  complex  program  of  architectural  strategies 
combining  to  create  a  massive  sculpture. 

"The  building  involves  a  terrifically  com- 
plicated program  which  responds  to  a  unique 
problem,"  said  Roche.  "Not  only  does  it 
house  three  departments  —  art,  music  and 
theatre  — but  it  is  a  teaching  laboratory  for 
students  and  a  theatre  and  concert  complex 
for  the  public. 

"We  didn't  want  to  join  the  three  depart- 
ments together  but  at  the  same  time  we  want- 
ed them  involved  in  some  way  with  each 
other.  The  solution  was  to  tack  on  separate 
buildings  to  the  main  spine." 

The  "main  spine"  in  this  case  is  the  bridge 
of  art  studios  which  runs  the  entire  length  of 
the  building.  Passing  beneath  the  bridge. 


^. 


O 


you  walk  between  the  2,200-seat  concert  hall 
and  the  750-seat  theatre  and  finally  arrive  at 
the  pond.  Up  to  the  left  are  a  studio  theatre 
and  theatre  offices.  To  the  right,  past  the 
concert  hall,  are  the  music  library  and  the 
music  and  art  departments'  offices. 

Last  January  the  Boston  Globe's  Robert 
Campbell  said  of  the  center,  "Urbanistically 
it's  a  brilliant  concept.  The  straight  line  of 
the  bridge  gives  a  firm  edge  to  the  central 
campus  and  ties  together  the  varying  sizes 
and  shapes  of  the  auditoriums  and  theatres, 
which  in  turn  reflect  the  scale  of  the  older 
buildings  nearby." 

Architecturally  unifying  the  melange  of 
buildings  surrounding  the  center  was  only 
one  of  many  concerns.  The  building  will 
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:omprise  one  of  two  main  thoroughfares 
inking  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  campus. 
t  is,  perhaps,  a  philosophical  statement  —  the 
irts  establishing  a  bond  between  the  "two 
ultures"  of  the  humanities  and  the  sciences. 

There  is  both  an  indoor  passage  (contained 
n  the  bridge)  and  an  outdoor  walkway,  di- 
ectly  underneath  the  bridge.  Pedestrians 
ising  the  indoor  route  will  pass  art  studios 
iquipped  with  glass  doors  to  allow  passers- 
3y  to  observe  what's  going  on  inside. 

George  Wardlaw,  chairman  of  the  art  de- 
partment, thinks  the  building  is  "a  fantastic 
jiece  of  sculpture.  It  will  bring  national  at- 
ention  as  never  before  to  the  fine  arts  at  the 
Jniversity." 

According  to  Wardlaw,  several  areas  with- 
n  the  art  department  will  be  improved  be- 
:ause  of  the  new  facilities.  Among  them  are : 
he  foundations  program,  printmaking,  art 
jducation  and  design,  and  drawing. 

But,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  imagine,  the  Fine 
\its  Center  will  not  be  able  to  meet  all  the 
leeds  of  the  three  departments  it  will  house. 
i^Vardlaw  said  sculpture,  art  history,  the 
graduate  program  in  painting,  and  ceramics 
Tiust  remain  in  the  old  facilities. 

Robert  Sutton,  chairman  of  the  music  de- 
partment, called  attention  to  the  need  for 
nore  office,  studio  and  rehearsal  space. 

David  Knauf ,  chairman  of  theatre,  cited  a 
leed  for  classroom,  storage  and  office  space 
'or  his  department. 

Why  is  it  that  a  brand  new  building,  not 
yet  occupied,  is  too  small?  Ten  years  ago  the 
enter  was  planned  essentially  as  it  is  now. 
But  adequate  funding  and  authorization  to 
itart  building  did  not  happen  for  another  five 
years,  in  1969. 

With  the  authorization  came  certain  stipu- 
lations :   the  size  and  scope  of  the  1964  plan 
:ould  not  be  increased;  the  cost,  timing  and 
program  could  not  be  changed;  and  only 
slight  revisions  in  the  original  plan  could  take 
place.  The  choice  was  either  to  accept  these 
stipulations  or  risk  the  possibility  of  losing 
the  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Though  there  are  deficiencies  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  departments,  50  per  cent  of 
the  structure  is  devoted  to  core  facilities :  a 
concert  hall,  theatres,  an  art  gallery,  and 
auditoriums.  These  were  spaces  the  Univer- 
sity especially  needed. 


In  anticipation  of  the  grand  opening  next 
fall,  featuring  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Frederick  Steinway,  directory  of  the  cen- 
ter, emphasized,  "Now  that  we  have  the  new 
concert  hall,  the  University  can  bring  in  the 
best  of  orchestras,  dance  companies,  and  the 
like,  without  fear  of  embarrassment."  He 
added  that  "Bowker  Auditorium  was  simply 
inadequate  for  large  performances." 

David  Knauf  is  especially  impressed  with 
the  750-seat  theatre.  "The  beauty  of  it,"  he 
said,  "is  the  actor-audience  relationship.  A 
member  of  the  audience  is  never  more  than 
60  feet  away  from  the  performers.  The  acous- 
tics are  excellent  and  the  stage  machinery  is 
superb." 

Ultimately,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
building  will  depend  upon  the  people  work- 
ing inside.  The  three  departments  eagerly 
await  the  opportunity  to  move  in.  But  until 
the  town  of  Amherst  lifts  the  water  pollution 
control  ban  (which  has  not  occurred  at  this 
writing),  they  have  to  remain  in  the  old  quar- 
ters. 

The  University  has  argued  before  the  state 
Department  of  Water  Control  that  a  delay  in 
moving  the  departments  to  their  new  quarters 
would  seriously  upset  academic  activities. 
But  if  these  appeals  do  not  succeed,  George 
Wardlaw,  speaking  for  the  art  department, 
was  philosophical.  "We've  waited  so  long 
for  a  new  home  that  six  more  months  isn't 
going  to  kill  us,"  he  said. 


Opposite  page :  exterior  views  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Center. 

This  page :   the  2,200  seat  auditorium  {top 
and  middle)  and  the  750-seat  theatre. 


Arts  of  a  decade 


In  the  last  10  years,  Walter  Kamys,  professor 
of  art,  has  parlayed  a  $42,000  expenditure 
into  an  art  collection  worth  "well  over 
$300,000,"  according  to  its  curator,  Francis 
Cadwell. 

"I'm  sorry  I  didn't  make  the  investment 
for  myself,"  Kamys  joked  recently.  But  he 
didn't.  Instead,  he  has  acquired  a  1,000-piece 
collection  of  drawings,  prints,  sculpture  and 
paintings  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  it  contains  examples  of  all 
forms  of  art,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  collec- 
tion is  drawings,  with  a  particular  focus  on 
contemporary  American  drawings. 

Kamys,  as  the  University's  director  of 
acquisitions,  decided  when  he  started  out 
that  "the  only  intelligent  thing  an  institution 


such  as  this  can  do"  was  to  concentrate  on 
drawings.  Drawing  has  something  in  com- 
mon with  all  studio  arts,  he  says,  pointing 
out  that  even  sculptors  draw. 

Cadwell  emphasized  that  any  drawing 
will  increase  in  value  because  artists  are  "re- 
sorting more  and  more  to  prints  and  are 
more  and  more  reluctant  to  part  with  their 
drawings." 

Since  most  of  the  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  Kamys  on  annual  buying  trips  to 
New  York  and  Boston  or  given  by  artists, 
gallery  owners  and  others  during  the  last  10 
years,  it  has  become  a  kind  of  cross-section 
of  the  past  decade's  trends  and  developments 
in  drawing.  Every  movement  is  represented 
—  abstract,  pop  art,  realism  —  as  well  as 


examples  of  the  use  of  new  techniques  and 
tools  in  drawings. 

The  collection  is  not  entirely  devoted  to 
drawing,  however,  and  some  of  its  major 
works  are  paintings,  graphics  and  sculpture. 

For  example,  the  collection  contains  a 
bronze  work  by  noted  sculptor  Seymour 
Lipton  that  he  gave  the  University  in  1967 
after  deciding  not  to  give  it  to  New  York's 
prestigious  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Ilya  Bolotowsky,  whom  Cadwell  calls 
"one  of  the  senior  American  artists,"  also 
gave  one  of  his  paintings,  "Deep  Blue  Dia- 
mond," to  the  University  collection  in  1969. 

A  number  of  artists  who  are  faculty 
members  at  nearby  colleges  —  Leonard 
Baskin  and  George  Cohen  from  Smith  and 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  art  collection  emphasizes  contemporary  American  art  and  represents 
major  trends,  particularly  in  drawing,  over  the  past  decade.  Examples,  from  left:   "Faces,  medical 
details,  couple,  kiss,  eye"  by  foe  Raff ael  (brush,  ink  and  watercolor,  1965);  "The  Letter"  by  Peter 
Paone  (ink  drawing,  1963);  "Road  Runner"  by  Dalia  Ramanauskas  (ink  drawing,  1964);  and 
"r-ESTAU-raunt"  by  John  Roy  (charcoal,  pastel  and  watercolor,  1966). 


Gabor  Peterdi  from  Yale  —  have  made  gifts 
af  their  work  to  the  collection. 

Noteworthy  also,  says  Cadwell,  is  a  sel- 
ection of  Navajo,  fiopi  and  Zuni  Indian 
pottery  from  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies and  a  "very  fine"  collection  of  draw- 
ings, prints  and  water  colors  done  under  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  in  the  1930s 
that  turned  up  unexpectedly  in  the  attic  of 
Wilder  Hall  in  1963. 

Such  lucky  finds  are  the  exception,  of 
course,  and  Kamys  was  often  strapped  for 
funds  to  expand  the  collection,  fie  began 
giving  talks  at  fraternities  and  sororities  to 
raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  art  works  for 
a  University  collection  "because  I  felt  strongly 
about  it." 
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Other  funding  sources  were  found,  such 
as  proceeds  from  on-campus  vending  mach- 
ines earmarked  for  cultural  enrichment  pro- 
grams. The  Fine  Arts  Council  helped  out  in 
1969  by  initiating  an  annual  $4,000  grant  to 
cover  acquisitions  and  care  of  the  collection. 

The  art  work  originally  hung  in  dorm- 
itories and  elsewhere  on  campus,  but  in  1965, 
according  to  Kamys,  it  began  to  be  vanda- 
lized, damaged  and  sometimes  even  painted 
over. 

And  the  students  were  not  the  only  ones 
to  blame;  occasionally  a  faculty  member 
would  become  "so  comfortable"  with  a  paint- 
ing hanging  in  his  office  that  when  he  moved 
to  another  university,  the  painting  would  go 
right  along  with  him,  Kamys  said.  These 


paintings  were  always  returned  ultimately, 
he  added. 

When  security  for  the  collection  began 
to  be  a  problem,  the  art  works  were  "called 
in,"  and  housed  in  a  large  room  adjacent  to 
the  art  gallery  in  Herter  Hall,  where  the 
majority  of  them  now  serve  as  a  study  collec- 
tion for  art  students.  Plans  call  for  the  collec- 
tion to  be  moved  to  the  new  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Each  year's  additions  to  the  University's 
collection  —  usually  about  60  —  are  shown 
at  an  annual  new  acquisition  exhibit  in  the 
Herter  gallery.  — Ann  Shanahan 
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What  distinguishes 
Distinguished  Teachers? 


We  asked  the  question  of  the  three  faculty 
members  who  received  this  year's  Distin- 
guished Teacher  of  the  Year  Awards :  R. 
Mason  Bunker,  co-director  of  the  School  of 
Education's  Integrated  Day  Program;  Pamela 
Edwards,  a  specialist  in  Anglo-Irish  drama, 
department  of  English ;  and  David  Klingener, 
associate  professor  of  zoology . 

Alumnus :  What  makes  a  good  teacher? 

Klingener :  One  of  the  better  definitions 
I've  heard  is  from  Robert  K.  Enders,  a  man 
who  influenced  me  very  much  when  I  was  a 
student.  He  defined  a  good  teacher  as  some- 
one who  wants  to  share  part  of  what  he  or 
she  is  with  other  people. 

And,  of  course,  the  technology  of  sharing 
is  one  thing,  but  the  willingness  to  share,  the 
willingness  to  take  the  risk  of  having  that 
part  of  you  stomped  on  occasionally,  is 
something  that  you  just  have  to  feel. 

Edwards :   Quite  frankly,  I'm  a  tradi- 
tionalist. I  don't  think  that  anybody  can  be 
taught  to  teach,  any  more  than  painter  can 
be  taught  to  paint.  You  can  be  advised  to 
follow  certain  techniques,  but  you  either  love 
what  you're  doing  and  believe  in  it,  and  you 
transmit  it  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and 
honesty  and  energy  as  possible,  or  you  don't. 

I  rely  entirely  on  the  artists  I'm  teaching. 
They  are  the  great  men  who  have  contributed 
to  the  intellectual  life  of  our  culture.  They 
only  need  some  kind  of  intelligent  applica- 
tion. If  the  student  is  willing  to  work  with 
you,  the  rest  is  easy. 

Klingener :  The  only  other  thing  I'd  say 
is  that  in  my  own  teaching  I  try  to  lead  the 
students  to  feel  that  the  area  I'm  teaching  can 
become  a  part  of  them,  that  they  have  positive 
feelings  about  it  —  not  to  make  it  easy  in  any 


way,  but  to  give  them  a  positive  relationship 
to  it. 

Alumnus :  Mason,  would  you  agree 
with  the  notion  that  teachers  can't  be  taught? 

Bunker :   I'm  not  sure  that  I  simply  agree 
with  that.  I'm  intrigued  with  the  question 
and  have  dealt  with  it  for  some  time.  I  see 
teaching  as  being  both  artistry  and  science. 
There  are  some  things  we  do  know  about 
what  effective  teachers  are,  and  those  things 
can  be  transmitted  in  one  way  or  another. 
But  my  whole  emphasis  would  be  on  refining 
the  strength  that  someone  already  has  and 
in  helping  that  person  to  grow. 

Alumnus :   Critics  have  suggested  that  a 
good  teacher  is  one  that  teaches  at  the  right 
time  of  day,  is  about  the  right  age,  and  is 
teaching  a  non-required  course  with  a  reason- 
able number  of  students.  Would  you  agree 
with  that?  Is  there  any  truth  in  good  teaching 
being  related  to  factors  outside  your  imme- 
diate control? 

Bunker :  I'd  sure  like  to  get  control  of  as 
many  of  those  factors  as  I  can  by  getting  stu- 
dents who  want  to  do  our  kind  of  work.  And 
I  want  to  get  a  block  of  time  with  them,  rather 
than  50  minute  periods. 

Klingener:   Well,  it's  very  difficult  to 
teach  a  large  lecture  class  at  8  in  the  morning, 
and  I've  done  it  quite  a  few  times.  In  winter 
especially,  it's  a  fight.  And  I  also  agree  that  a 
student  who  doesn't  want  to  be  in  your  course 
presents  a  much  greater  challenge.  But  still, 
you  have  to  try. 

Edwards:   Yes,  without  doubt,  early 
morning  classes  and  late  classes  at  the  end  of 
the  day  or  just  before  lunch  when  the  blood 
sugar  is  low. .  .this  is  unquestionably  a  factor. 
And  required  courses.  These  are  factors 
which  are  inevitable  and  undeniably  are 


challenges  that  all  teachers  just  have  to  over- 
come. 

Klingener :   I've  rarely  had  the  luxury  of 
having  an  opportunity  for  discussion.  The 
introductory  sections  I've  taught  are  of  about 
300  each.  The  sophomore-junior  course  I 
teach  for  zoologists  and  pre-meds  is  usually 
150  to  200.  You  don't  have  discussions  in  a 
situation  like  that. 

Alumnus :  Your  getting  the  award  sug- 
gests that  the  lecture  mode  is  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  people  give  it  credit  for. 

Klingener :  Lecturing  to  a  big  group  is 
entirely  different  from  teaching  a  small  group. 
This  semester  I'm  teaching  the  honors  section 
of  the  freshman  courses  —  25  students  in 
each.  It's  the  first  time  in  11  years  that  I've 
had  a  class  of  that  size. 

I  find  it  a  completely  different  approach. 
In  some  ways,  it's  more  difficult,  because  in 
order  to  get  a  discussion  going  among  a  bunch 
of  non-major  freshman,  you've  got  to  goad 
them.  And,  in  a  sense,  you've  got  to  respond 
to  the  class  with  more  sensitivity. 

Edwards :  Yes,  I  think  it's  one's  own 
sensitivity,  one's  own  perceptions  of  the  stu- 
dents which  makes  the  difference.  Students      ! 
all  ask  for  discussion,  not  lecture,  but  when 
it's  time  for  discussion  it's  always  the  same 
handful  who  speak  up.  The  others  are  too 
timid,  and  often  they  have  better  things,  more 
worthwhile  things,  to  say.  Somehow  you've 
got  to  have  enough  sensitivity  to  sense  this 
and  draw  them  out.  One  word  might  com- 
pletely throw  them  off  and  make  them  so 
tense  that  they're  miserable.  j 

Klingener :  With  a  larger  class,  it  isn't     I 
as  much  work  intellectually.  But  it's  a  lot 
more  work  physically,  because  after  teaching 
a  couple  of  sections  of  300  each  during  a  day, 
I  come  out  wiped  out.  I  don't  like  micro- 
phones, and  I  don't  use  them. 

Alumnus :   Wovi  much  energy  does  good 
teaching  take?  How  much  of  your  life? 

Bunker :  A  bit  more  than  we've  got. 

You  wake  up  at  three  in  the  morning 
with  an  idea,  something  you've  got  to  make 
sure  you  get  done.  It's  like  anything  that 
people  do  that  they  like  doing.  It's  all  that 
they  do. 

Edwards :  I  don't  know  about  your  ex- 
perience, but  I'm  limp  after  class.  It  takes  a 
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lot  out  of  you.  You've  got  to  ,  as  the  students 
say,  put  out.  It's  your  challenge,  and  rightly 
so,  to  get  the  students  interested. 

Alumnus :  What  do  you  think  of  UMass 
students? 

Bunker :   I  feel  terrific  about  the  people 
I  work  with,  especially  undergraduates.  I 
suspect  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  feel  so  good 
about  them  is  that  we  have  a  selection  process 
for  our  program  and  have  people  who  indi- 
cated that  they'd  like  to  do  the  kinds  of  things 
we're  up  to.  They're  dynamic,  quick,  respon- 
sive. When  they  get  into  the  field,  they  are 
very  confident  people. 

Klingener :  I  think  that  UMass  students 
are  a  lot  better  than  they  think  they  are.  They 
tend  to  underestimate  themselves.  Part  of  it 
comes  from  growing  up  in  Massachusetts  and 
having  negative  attitudes  about  UMass.  I 
think  the  school  is  a  lot  better  than  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  think  it  is.  Certainly  out- 
of -staters  think  of  it  much  more  highly. 

Edwards :   Well,  quite  frankly,  perhaps 
20  per  cent  of  the  students  who  come  to  class 
are  really  keen.  The  rest  say  "I  loathe  this, 
I'll  endure  it."  It's  an  enormous  challenge. 

Alumnus :  Is  there  a  difference  between 
teaching  at  a  public  institution  like  UMass 
and  a  private  school  with,  perhaps,  a  more 
select  group  of  students? 

Edwards :   I  don't  think  it  would  make 
any  difference  at  all. 

Klingener :   It  shouldn't  matter,  but  I 
haven't  had  the  experience  of  teaching  at  a 
small  school.  The  one  experience  I've  had 
with  students  from  elite  schools  was  a  summer 
I  spent  at  a  fairly  primitive  field  station.  I've 
never  ran  into  such  a  bunch  of  arrogant, 
spoiled,  bored,  uninterested  students.  It  was 
one  of  the  worst  teaching  experiences  of  my 
life. 

Alumnus:   Did  you  get  adequate  train- 
ing in  graduate  school  in  how  to  teach? 

Klingener :  In  zoology,  all  our  incoming 
teaching  assistants  take  a  seminar  in  teaching 
techniques.  We  videotape  them  and  also  all 
the  faculty. 

I  didn't  have  any  of  that  when  I  was  a 
grad  student.  I  found  out  one  morning  that 
I  had  a  teaching  fellowship  and  was  told  that 
I  had  to  have  a  lab.  coat.  The  professor 
loaned  me  $5  to  go  buy  it.  When  I  showed 


David  Klingener:  "I  try  to  lead  students  to 
feel  that  the  area  I'm  teaching  can  become  a 
part  of  them." 


Pamela  Edwards :   "I'm  limp  after  class.  It 
takes  a  lot  out  of  you.   You've  got  to,  as  the 
students  say,  put  out.  It's  your  challenge, 
and  rightly  so,  to  get  the  students  interested. 
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Mason  Bunker:   "My  whole  emphasis  would 
be  on  refining  the  strength  that  someone 
already  has  and  in  helping  that  person  to 
grow." 
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David  Klingener:  Rather  than  talk  about 
grades,  I  think  you  can  talk  about  perform- 
ance. Regardless  of  the  numerical  grade  a 
student  gets  on  an  exam,  he  or  she  knows  if 
they  have  done  well.  If  it's  a  bad  perform- 
ance, they'll  very  often  come  to  you.   They're 
very  disturbed.   They  want  to  know  why. 


Pamela  Edwards :  You've  got  to  make  it 
clear  that  you  have  standards,  and  you  hope 
they'lUmeet  them.  Don't  think,  as  many 
people  do,  "Oh,  well,  nobody  fails  any- 
more." Don't  think  that  you  don't  fail  a 
student  because  he'll  get  you  in  the  evalua- 
tions. You've  got  to  be  proof  against  that. 


Mason  Bunker:  Because  I'm  not  giving 
grades  now,  because  we're  using  a  different 
system,  doesn't  mean  that  Tve  given  up 
standards  by  any  means.  The  standards,  in 
fact,  are  more  rigorous  now  that  they're  not 
as  clearly  defined  as  they  were  with  numbers. 
We  have  to  deal  with  competence,... and 
that's  pretty  well  set. 


up  back  in  the  building,  I  was  taken,  literally, 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  down  the  hall, 
shoved  in  the  door,  and  told  to  start. 

I  suppose  I  could  have  benefited  from 
some  training,  but  I  think  the  way  I  learned 
to  teach  was  by  being  taught  for  quite  awhile 
and  observing  what  I  liked  and  didn't  like  in 
the  people  who  taught  me.  And  by  learning 
from  the  students  as  you  go  along  what  is 
effective  and  what  isn't  effective. 

Alumnus :  When  you're  talking  about 
people  who  have  not  chosen  to  study  biology 
but  are  of  necessity  taking  it,  how  do  you 
turn  them  on? 

Klingener:   A  lot  of  them  you  can't.  The 
hardest  students  to  reach  are  first  semester 
freshmen  who  have  been  taught  that  they're 
going  to  hate  science.  They've  got  to  take  it. 


and  they're  going  to  take  it  from  you,  and 
they're  not  going  to  like  it. 

The  first  semester  freshman  is  just  wan- 
dering loose  on  campus.  They  don't  under- 
stand what  it's  all  about  yet.  They  pick  up 
from  their  friends  attitudes  towards  courses, 
departments,  and  requirements.  They're 
really  more  closed-minded  than  most  other 
students  are. 

The  most  enjoyable  experiences  I've  had 
in  teaching  are  senior  English  majors  who 
have  hated  science  for  four  years.  They  come 
into  it  because  it's  time  to  complete  the  science 
requirement  in  their  senior  year.  They  have 
whatever  maturity  it  is  that  they  get  from  a 
college  education,  and  they're  the  easiest  to 
reach. 

Edwards :   Some  students  take  the  atti- 


tude, "Here  I  am,  so  teach  me."  Every  semes-  • 
ter  of  my  11  years  here,  I've  had  kids  who  sit 
there  and  size  me  up.  Of  course  I'm  a  woman, 
and  a  small  woman,  and  they're  ready  to  give 
me  a  bad  time.  Fine.  I  rise  to  the  challenge. 
And  I  find,  and  this  sounds  a  bit  sentimental 
and  corny,  that  basically  they're  all  loving. 
I  always  end  a  semester  rather  sad  that,  hav- 
ing got  them  to  a  certain  state,  I'm  going  to  j. 
lose  them.  fl 

Alumnus :   How  do  you  get  students 
from  the  point  of  saying  "teach  me"  and  being 
defiant  to  being  motivated? 

Edwards :   I'm  going  to  be  run  off  campus 
on  a  rail,  but  I  must  admit  I'm  really  a  bit 
tough.  I  lay  down  the  law.  You  either  shape 
up  or  ship  out.  You're  going  to  work,  because 
I'm  going  to  work  far  harder  than  you.  But 
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if  you  don't  I  shall  flunk  you  with  impunity. 
They're  shocked,  you  see,  but  they  come 
back.  And  then,  you  know,  it  just  happens. 
It's  not  I,  it's  the  work  and  their  own  efforts 
they  pay  off. 

Alumnus :   So  are  grades  still  important 
as  a  measure  and  a  motivating  device? 

Edwards :   You've  got  to  make  it  clear 
that  you  have  standards  and  you  hope  that 
they'll  meet  them.  Don't  think,  as  many  peo- 
ple do,  "Oh,  well,  nobody  fails  anymore." 
Don't  think  that  you  don't  fail  a  student 
because  he'll  get  you  in  the  evaluations. 
You've  got  to  be  proof  against  that. 

Klingener :  Rather  than  talk  about 
grades,  I  think  you  can  talk  about  perform- 
ance. Regardless  of  the  numerical  grade  a 
student  gets  on  an  exam,  he  or  she  knows  if 
they  have  done  well.  If  it's  a  bad  performance, 
they'll  very  often  come  to  you.  They're  very 
disturbed.  They  want  to  know  why.  Some- 
times they  haven't  been  working.  Sometimes 
they've  been  working  in  the  wrong  way. 

I  think  that  examination  is  an  essential 

component  of  teaching,  because  it  shows  the 

student  what  he  or  she  really  understands.  It 

also  shows  the  teacher  how  effective  he  or 

she  is. 

Now,  in  terms  of  grades  in  biology, 

you're  dealing  with  medical  schools,  dental 

schools,  vet.  schools,  and  graduate  schools. 

They  insist  upon  grades.  You  owe  it  to  the 

student  to  give  fair  exams,  to  be  fairly  rigid 

about  your  grading  standards,  and  to  give 

those  grades  because  the  student's  future 

depends  on  those  grades.  Regardless  of  your 

own  feelings  about  the  philosophy  of  giving 

grades,  life  demands  them,  and  you  must  do 

the  best  job  you  can. 

Edwards:   Right.  They're  a  necessary 
evil.  And  I  tell  students  that  it's  just  as  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  assign  you  a  fair  grade  as  it  is 
for  you  to  earn  it.  And  we  agonize. . . . 

I'm  quite  sure  there's  not  a  faculty  mem- 
ber who  has  not  agonized  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  "Does  he  have  a  B  or  a  C?" 

Bunker ;   I  guess  I  wouldn't  see  grades  as 
evil  or  not  evil.  I  think  the  use  of  grades  has 
become  the  factor  in  our  feelings,  whether 
they're  valuable  or  not.  But,  because  I'm  not 
giving  grades  now,  because  we're  using  a 
different  system,  doesn't  mean  that  I've  given 
up  standards  by  any  means.  The  standards, 
in  fact,  are  more  rigorous  now  that  they're 


not  as  clearly  defined  as  they  were  with  num- 
bers. We  have  to  deal  with  competence, 
competence  for  field  participation,  and  that's 
pretty  well  set. 

Edwards :  The  students  feel  very  anxious 
about  grades,  and  somehow  you've  got  to  get 
rid  of  that  so  that  they  can  enjoy  and  learn 
without  that  terrible  anxiety.  So  I  constantly 
stress  that  you're  learning  for  yourself,  for 
life. 

Alumnus :   Do  the  students  buy  that? 

Edwards:  Yes,  they  do.  At  first  they 
think  this  is  a  gimmick  to  trap  them,  but  after, 
even  students  who  have  done  badly  come 
and  say,  "I  thought  I'd  hate  Dostoevsky  or 
the  Greeks,  but,  man,  it  turned  me  on."  And 
they're  sincere.  They've  got  nothing  to  gain. 
The  grades  are  out.  You  always  pay  more 
attention  to  the  eulogies  you  get  after  the 
grades  are  out. 

Alumnus :   Was  it  a  surprise  when  you 
got  the  award? 

Edwards :   Clearly,  the  award  came  as  a 
great  surprise.  I  felt  very  touched  because  I 
knew  it  depended  on  the  support  of  students 
and  colleagues.  But  my  instant  response  was, 
"My  God,  but  what  about  this  person  and 
that  person  and  all  the  splendid  people  I 
know?"  I  felt  really  embarrassed. 

When  we  started  evaluations,  if  they 

mean  anything,  and  I'm  told  that  they  do, 

you  know  I'd  hide  mine,  because  there  were 

people  that  I  considered  were  better  scholars 

and  better  teachers  who  knew  infinitely  more 

than  I,  who  were  having  horrible  evaluations 

and  creeping  around  the  halls  looking  like  St. 

Sebastian. 

Alumnus :   If  teacher  evaluation  is  done 

right,  do  you  think  it  is  a  valid  measure  of 

good  teaching? 

Klingener :   Well,  in  our  department  we 
find  that  evaluations  show  who  is  doing  a 
very  bad  job  —  a  very  small  number  of  peo- 
ple —  and  who's  doing  a  very  good  job  — 
again  a  very  small  number  of  people.  Then 
there  is  the  very  great  number  of  individuals 
in  between.  The  evaluation  forms  themselves 
don't  tell  you  much  more  than  that. 

I  ordinarily  ask  for  additional  informa- 
tion in  my  classes  —  just  a  letter  telling  me 
what  you  thought  of  the  course,  what  you 
didn't  like,  what  you  want  emphasized,  the 
sort  of  things  you  felt  weren't  so  important. 
Occasionally  I  get  feedback. 


Bunker :  Because  of  the  physical  close- 
ness to  our  students  and  the  amount  of  time 
we  spend  with  them,  we  have  a  constant, 
on-going  evaluation.  We've  even  worked  in 
advising  groups  so  we're  constantly  changing 
things  according  to  what  we've  found  out. 
Evaluations  are  invaluable  assets. 

Edwards :  You  learn  a  lot  about  yourself 
because  the  students  don't,  you  know,  hold 
their  punches  or  whatever  the  saying  is.  They 
let  it  all  out. 

Alumnus :  Do  you  think  that  fear  of  bad 
evaluations  motivates  any  of  your  colleagues? 

Edwards :   I  know  people  who  worry 
about  them  and  this  is,  I  think,  a  disadvan- 
tage. They  go  into  the  classroom  dreading 
the  experience.  And  you  can't  do  that.  You 
can't  let  it  worry  you. 

Alumnus :  What  do  you  think  the  effect 
of  the  tenure  crunch  will  be  on  this  campus? 
Is  teaching  going  to  suffer  since  people  will 
be  doing  more  work  on  publications? 

Klingener :   I  haven't  seen  any  decline  in 
the  effort  devoted  to  teaching  in  my  depart- 
ment. Obviously,  the  untenured  assistant 
professors  know  that  they're  under  the  gun. 
There's  a  certain  feeling  of  despair. 

Bunker:   I  share  David's  perception.  I 
don't  see  any  change  happening,  but  I  recog- 
nize that  those  of  us  who  don't  have  tenure 
have  that  experience  to  deal  with,  and  it's 
frustrating. 

Alumnus :  What  do  you  do  for  the  guy 
who's  tenured  and  who  is  a  bad  teacher  and 
doesn't  know  it? 

Edwards:  They  know.  They  must  know. 

Bunker :   I'd  be  surprised  if  people  didn't 
know 

Edwards :  There's  not  one  person  that 
I've  met  in  the  whole  of  my  experience  in  a 
big  department  who  hasn't  really  tried  his 
very  best  to  do  well  in  the  classroom.  The 
greatest  concern  of  most  of  the  faculty  is  to 
do  well  in  class. 

Bunker:   I  support  that.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I'm  delighted  to  be  working  in  the 
School  of  Education  is  because  we  are  con- 
stantly dealing  with  that,  helping  each  other 
to  look  at  ourselves  and  to  grow.  I've  never 
been  anywhere  in  the  16  years  that  I've  been 
teaching  where  I've  had  that  community  of 
concern.  It's  just  been  marvelous. 
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On  the  trail  of  victory 
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PETER  BRESLOW  75 

Ken  O'Brien,  UMass  cross-country  and  track 
coach,  thinks  his  job  is  easy. 

"I  don't  have  to  fight  all  the  external 
problems  that  might  influence  a  runner,"  he 
says,  referring  to  the  absence  of  huge  crowds 
at  cross-country  meets. 

It's  surprising  that  O'Brien  doesn't  have 
more  spectators  to  contend  with,  considering 
that  he  has  developed  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful cross-country  teams  in  the  east. 

The  coach  stresses  that  this  success  has 
all  been  generated  by  the  runners.  "These 
kids'  motivation  comes  from  inside,"  he  says. 
"I  liken  it  to  religion,  yoga,  or  music.  You're 
out  there  by  yourself.  There's  a  natural 
rhythm  that  acts  like  self-hypnosis,  which  is 
very  relaxing. 

"I  leave  the  varsity  pretty  much  on  their 
own,"  he  says.  "They  know  what  to  do,  and 
they  have  a  deep  sense  of  dedication." 

The  runners  feel  they  have  O'Brien  to 
thank  for  their  success.  "The  coach  really 
understands  distance  runners,"  says  co- 
captain  Bill  Gillin.  "He  knows  the  difficul- 
ties, both  physical  and  psychological." 

O'Brien,  a  1963  UMass  graduate  who  re- 
turned to  coach  here  in  1967,  has  over  40 
athletes  on  his  junior  varsity  and  varsity 
squads,  and  their  problems  are  varied. 

"I  try  to  influence  each  runner  in  a  unique 
way,"  he  says.  "They're  individuals,  and 
they  must  be  treated  that  way. 

"For  instance,  when  a  freshman  who 
was  one  of  the  best  runners  in  his  high  school 
comes  up  here,  he  has  to  get  used  to  the  feel- 
ing of  no  longer  being  top  man.  This  can 
often  affect  his  competitiveness.  He  also  has 
to  adjust  physically  to  theJonger  distances 
that  are  run  in  college. 

"I  think  that  it's  worth  it  in  the  long  run 
to  keep  the  freshmen  out  of  varsity  competi- 
tion even  if  it  dilutes  our  varsity." 

Practice  is  a  "continuous  educational 
process"  for  the  younger  runners,  according 
to  the  coach.  "Even  when  we're  not  follow- 
ing in  the  car,"  he  says,  "they're  never  totally 
on  their  own.  The  varsity  guys  are  always 
nearby  to  help  out.  It's  the  mother  chicken 
tutoring  her  young." 

No  one  would  argue  with  the  fact  that 


O'Brien  must  be  doing  something  right.  His 
team  has  won  the  Yankee  Conference  title 
for  the  last  four  years  and  should  easily  con- 
tinue that  domination  this  year. 

Never  before  considered  a  running 
powerhouse,  UMass  surprised  everyone  last 
year  by  winning  the  New  England  Champion- 
ship and  finishing  third  in  the  IC4As  against 
the  most  powerful  teams  in  the  east. 

One  possible  answer  to  the  team's  recent 
success  was  expressed  by  Mike  Muska,  who 
joined  the  cross-country  staff  in  1973.  "There's 
something  mysterious  about  how  well  the 
team  gets  along,"  he  says.  "They  really  enjoy 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  stop  for  a  swim 
or  to  pick  some  apples. 

"Also,  the  team  is  made  up  of  kids  who 
really  wanted  to  come  to  UMass.  They  have 
a  deep  personal  attachment." 

O'Brien  expanded  on  Muska's  remarks. 
"The  kids  who  came  here  probably  weren't 
the  very  best  in  their  school  —  second  or  third 
man  usually.  But  they  improve  here  and 
improvement  breeds  success,  breeds  more 

success But  it's  Gillin  and  Thomas  who 

have  made  the  kids  believers.  They're  90  per 
cent  of  the  story  of  our  success  of  the  last  two 
years.  They  convince  the  other  kids  that 
we're  winners." 

Seniors  Bill  Gillin  and  Randy  Thomas, 
the  team's  co-captains,  take  the  role  they  play 
with  the  younger  runners  seriously. 

"A  lot  of  the  younger  guys  look  up  to 
Bill  and  me,"  says  Thomas,  "but  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  for  us  to  be  their  idols,  but 
rather  to  relax  them  and  make  them  feel  ac- 
cepted. The  whole  varsity  tries  to  encourage 
the  J.V.  to  work  out  with  them,  let  them 
know  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  team." 

A  testament  to  the  extraordinary  camera- 
derie  shared  by  the  team  is  the  relationship 
between  Thomas  and  Gillin.  Says  the  former, 
"The  thing  that  would  really  cap  my  four 
years  of  running  at  UMass  would  be  for  Bill 
and  me  to  make  All  American  together," 

Along  with  Tommy  Wilson,  Gillin  and 
Thomas  were  finalists  in  the  NCAA  meet  in 
Texas  last  year.  Gillin  finished  fifth  in  the 
steeplechase  and  Wilson  finished  seventh; 
Thomas  came  in  twelfth  in  the  three  mile. 

If  he  is  good,  it  takes  a  cross-country 
man  approximately  half  an  hour  to  run  the 


five  and  a  half  miles  of  a  varsity  race.  Gillin 
speaks  rather  modestly  of  the  training  that  is 
necessary  to  achieve  this. 

"I  generally  do  only  7Q  to  75  miles  a 
week,"  he  says,  referring  to  his  off-season 
schedule.  "And  too,  most  days  I  run  only 
one  work-out.  During  the  season,  of  course, 
I  always  run  mornings  and  afternoons.  Some 
of  the  other  team  members  do  120  a  week, 
year-round." 

Randy  Thomas  thinks  that  it  is  more 
than  just  physical  training  that  makes  a  good 
long  distance  runner.  "It's  90  per  cent  men- 
tal," he  says.  "You're  only  as  good  as  you 
think  you  are.  When  you  wake  out  of  a  nice 
warm  bed  in  the  morning  to  train  and  there's 
a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground,  those  are  the 
times  when  you  have  to  push  yourself.  It's 
your  opportunity  to  catch  up  on  the  guy  who 
stays  in  bed.  To  be  a  long  distance  runner  is 
to  be  unique." 


"UMass"  spells  success 

So  far  the  season  has  been  all,  or  almost  all. 
Ken  O'Brien  could  have  wished.  The  cross- 
country team  blanked  Boston  College  15-50, 
a  perfect  score,  in  the  season's  debut.  A  tri- 
meet  followed  and  UMass  lost  to  Providence 
26-31  but  beat  Harvard,  for  the  first  time 
since  1953,  with  a  score  of  19-38.  Against 
St.  John's  and  Northeastern  in  the  third  meet 
of  the  season,  the  Minutemen  defeated  both 
31-46. 

(A  note  for  the  neophyte :   in  cross- 
country, the  lowest  score  wins.  The  first 
five  finishers  for  each  team  are  awarded 
points  equal  to  the  numerical  positions  in 
which  they  finished.  The  numerical  posi- 
tions of  the  sixth  and  seventh  finishers  are 
important  also,  although  not  counted  in  the 
point  totals,  because  these  runners  can 
"displace"  any  of  the  other  team's  first  five 
finishers  by  finishing  ahead  of  them.) 
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The  Classes  Report 


The  following  information  was  received  before 
August  23,  1974.  Information  for  "The  Classes 
Report"  should  be  sent  to  The  Alumnus,  Munson 
Hall. 

1907 

Fred  C.  Peters  was  an  honorary  marshall  for  the 
Memorial  Day  Parade  in  Ardmore,  Pa. 

1912 

Class  secretary  Curtis  Peckham  writes  that  he 
has,  as  usual,  been  visiting  some  of  his  classmates. 
He  reports  that  Bill  Sanctuary  is  at  the  Veteran's 
fiospital  in  Northampton  and  is  doing  well ; 
Carlos  L.  Beals  and  his  wife  seem  in  very  good 
heald ;  and  George  and  Lucille  Fowler  are  get- 
ting on  happily  in  Newport,  R.I.  Mr.  Peckham 
also  says  that  the  reunion  of  the  Class,  which 
took  place  June  21  and  22,  was  well-attended, 
and  fun. 

Alexander  Sandow  '23,  formerly  head  of  the  divi- 
sions of  physiology  at  the  Institute  for  Muscle 
Disease,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  research  professor  in  the  department 
of  biology  at  New  York  University.  Dr.  Sandow's 
research  at  NYU  will  continue  to  receive  support, 
in  grants,  from  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

Jester  Hairston  '24,  who  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  UMass  in  1972,  is  appearing  as 
"Wild  Cat"  in  the  television  series  That's  My 
Mama,  which  premiered  this  fall. 

The  Thirties 

Elizabeth  Wheeler  Frigard  '34  writes  that  the 
gymnasium  at  Nipmuc  Regional  High  School, 
Mendon,  Mass.,  has  been  renamed  the  Wilho 
Frigard  Gymnasium  in  honor  of  her  husband, 
also  from  the  Class  of  '34. 

Robert  J.  Ryan  '36,  assistant  secretary  general 
for  general  services  in  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat, was  the  1974  Commencement  speaker  at 
Hopkins  Academy  in  Hadley,  Mass. 

Harvey  E.  Barke  '39  was  recently  appointed 


chairman  of  the  department  of  biological  sciences 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  College  at 
Farmington.  Dr.  Barke  is  a  full  professor  of  bio- 
logy and  has  been  teaching  at  the  New  York 
school  for  27  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Virginia 
Pease  Barke  '40,  live  in  Farmington, 

Charles  L.  Branch  '39  has  been  the  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society  for  the  past 
year.  He  is  the  first  UMass  alumnus  to  receive 
this  honor. 

The  Forties 

John  C.  Ayres  '41  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Previous  to  this  appointment.  Dr.  Ayres 
was  director  of  the  Springfield  City  Health  De- 
partment. 

Morrill  T,  Vittum  '41  has  been  named  head  of 
the  new  department  of  seed  and  vegetable  sciences 
at  Cornell  University's  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y.  Dr. 
Vittum  is  married  to  the  former  Winifred  Giles  '41. 

Milford  W.  Atwood  '42  recently  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  (U.S.  Agency  For  Inter- 
national Development).  He  now  lives  in  Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

Daniel  G.  Horvitz  '43  has  been  named  vice- 
president  for  statistical  research  at  Research 
Triangle  Institute  in  Research  Triangle  Park, 
North  Carolina.  Dr.  Horvitz  will  be  responsible 
for  the  institute's  statistical  research  and  will 
head  extensive  survey  activities  in  support  of  the 
national  assessment  of  education.  He  lives  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  with  his  wife,  Shirley,  and  their 
three  children. 

Justin  1.  Winthrop  '47  was  elected  secretary  at 
the  Hartford  Insurance  Group.  Mr.  Winthrop 
has  been  with  The  Hartford  since  1948.  He  will 
serve  as  staff  operations  officer  for  commercial 
casualty  insurance  underwriting. 

Walter  F.  Tauber  '48  is  practicing  medicine  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  is  active  in  the  local  office 
of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union. 


1950 

Nicholas  Boraski  was  recently  appointed  general 
manager  of  General  Electric's  power  transformer 
department  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Prior  to  his  pro- 
motion, Boraski  was  superintendent  of  the 
company's  steam  turbine  department  in  Schen- 
ectady, N.Y. 

Frank  Brogan  has  been  appointed  headmaster 
of  the  newly  consolidated  Ransom-Everglades 
School  in  Miami,  Fla.  Brogan  had  previously 
been  headmaster  of  the  Storm  King  School  in 


Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Cornelius  D.  Harrington  was  elected  executive 
vice-president  and  board  of  directors  member  of 
the  Third  National  Bank  of  Hamden  County, 
Conn.  He  has  been  with  the  bank  since  1955. 

Dale  S.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  develop- 
ment chemist  in  the  development  section  of  the 
engineering  and  development  department, 
William  Underwood  Co.  Thomas  lives  in  Boston. 

Francis  J.  Vigneau  was  named  second  vice- 
president  in  the  pensions  division  of  the  group 
department  at  The  Traveler's  Insurance  Compan- 
ies, Hartford,  Conn.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Jo- Anne  Clark.  The  couple  has  five  children. 

Thomas  E.  Wither  was  appointed  director  of 
communications  for  the  William  Underwood 
Co.  He  will  supervise  shareholder  and 
employee  communications,  as  well  as  plant 
community  relations. 

1951 

Janet  S.  Birnie  has  been  advanced  to  senior 
systems  analyst  with  the  information  services 
division  of  Massachusetts  Mutual  life  Insurance 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1952 

Shirley  Nichols  Berry  is  working  as  the  resource 
teacher  for  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  Head 
Start  Program  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Richard  W.  MacCallum  has  been  promoted  to 
Houston,  Tex.  area  sales  manager  by  Warners', 
a  division  of  Waraco.  He  lives  in  Seabrook, 
Tex.,  with  his  wife  and  three  daughters. 

1953 

William  E.  Egan  was  named  underwriting  sec- 
retary at  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  A  past  chairman  of  the  New  England  Health 
Insurance  Underwriters,  Egan  has  been  with 
Mass  Mutual  since  1953. 

1954 

Marino  J.  Grimaldi  reports  that  he  is  father  of 
two  children,  Nicholas  and  Julia.  The  Grimaldis 
reside  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1955 

Wayne  A.  Barcomb  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  of  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  a  Boston- 
headquartered  educational  materials  company. 
Barcomb  has  been  director  of  the  company's 
college  division  since  1971.  He,  his  wife  Virginia, 
and  their  four  children  reside  in  Cohasset,  Mass. 
Richard  J.  Mahoney  is  now  director  of  opera- 
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tions  (international)  for  the  agricultural  division 
of  Monsanto  Commercial  Products  Co,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  and  his  wife  Barbara  have  two 
children. 

1956 

Paul  Baldasari  has  been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  by  the  American  Ambassador  to  Israel  for 
"conspicuously  outstanding  service  of  marked 
international  significance  during  the  recent  arms 
resupply  airlift"  to  that  country.  Lt.  Col.  Bald- 
asari is  stationed  in  Tel  Aviv  with  the  LJ.S.  Air 
Force.  In  addition  to  his  UMass  degree,  he  holds 
an  M.Ed,  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  an 
M.A.  (public  administration)  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  and  a  Ph.D.  (educational  admin- 
istration) from  the  University  of  Utah. 

Ona  Cross  Decker  recently  completed  a  Ph.D. 
at  Yeshiva  University's  Ferkauf  Graduate  School 
of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 

Sallie  Lee  Molden  Hall  recently  received  an 
M.S.  in  nutrition.  She  and  her  husband  have 
three  children. 

Madeleine  May  Kunin  was  elected  two  years 
ago  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Legislature.  She  lives  in  Burlington, 
Vt. 

1957 

Grant  W.  Law  is  now  director  of  marketing  for 
Hygrade  Food  Products  Corp.  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
Marcia  Winegard  Levy  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Northern  Virginia's  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  (NOW).  She  is  a  partner  in 
Creative  Advertising  Associates  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  and  resides  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  with  her 
husband  and  two  children. 

1958 

Richard  D.  Alman  has  been  named  Seattle  area 
vice-president  for  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Michael  F.  Bader  recently  joined  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  as  an  agent  of  the  John  Mann  Agency.  He 
is  married  to  Marsha  Miller  Bader. 

]ames  ].  Balaguer  is  employed  as  vice-president 
and  director  of  W.R.  Ryan  Corp.,  Ohio's  largest 
general  insurance  agency.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  in  Lyndhurst,  Ohio. 

Robert  ].  DeValle  has  just  been  chosen  a  vice- 
president  at  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  DeValle  has  been  with  Mass  Mutual  since 
1967,  and  since  1970  has  served  as  second  vice- 
president.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
in  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
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At  home  on  the  Hill 


Janet  Gorman  Murphy  '58  wrote  in  her  doctoral 
dissertation  that  "educational  growth  relies  inex- 
tricably upon  political  support  for  its  thrust." 

Murphy  is  an  old  hand  when  it  comes  to  the 
role  of  politics  in  public  education.  Since  1964 
she  has  spent  90  per  cent  of  her  time  on  Beacon 
Hill  as  the  chief  liaison  between  the  11  state 
colleges  and  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  Her 
official  title :  Director  of  Development  for  the 
State  College  System. 

Although  Murphy  says  that  "10  years  ago  the 
State  College  System  was  the  step-child  of  the 
legislature,  '  it  now  boasts  the  highest  enroll- 
ment (31,357)  of  any  segment  in  Massachusetts 
public  higher  education.  The  budget  appropria- 
tions for  the  11  colleges  have  climbed  from 
$11.5  million  in  1964  to  over  $55  million  today. 

Janet  Murphy  has  been  a  key  factor  in  shaking 
the  state  colleges  loose  from  their  step-child  role. 
She  drafts  all  legislation  and  works  on  all  budgets 
for  the  state  colleges  and  their  central  office. 

Murphy  graduated  from  UMass-Amherst  in 
1958  with  a  degree  in  political  science  and  after- 
wards taught  in  Holyoke.  Then  in  1961,  upon 
entering  Boston  University  for  a  master's  degree 
in  education,  she  joined  the  staff  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  John  F.  Thompson. 

But  her  first  taste  of  politics  had  happened 
more  than  10  years  before  when  Murphy  began 
following  her  father,  Edwin  D.  Gorman,  a  legis- 
lator from  Holyoke  for  12  years,  around  the 
State  House  on  school  vacations. 

Murphy  feels  that  she  is  "unequivocally"  ac- 
cepted in  the  legislature,  and  only  partly  because 
of  her  childhood  experiences  there.  "They  know 
I  have  a  basic  respect  for  that  ugly  word  'poli- 
tician'," she  says. 

"You  never  lie  to  a  legislator,  because  if  you  get 
caught  in  a  lie  they  don't  want  any  part  of  you. 
It's  very  important  that  they  have  the  right  infor- 
mation always  —  and  that's  what  I  try  to  do." 

In  dealing  with  the  legislators  and  other  pro- 
fessionals. Murphy  says  she  has  encountered  few, 
if  any,  obstacles  because  of  her  sex.  But  she  is 
aware  of  the  problems  many  women  face. 

A  conference  on  women  held  at  UMass  last 
year  helped  to  crystallize  her  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject :   "There  were  some  women  there  who  had 
run  for  political  office  and  won,  and  others  who 
had  run  and  lost.  I  really  learned  a  lot,"  she  re- 


calls. "I  think  it  is  really  important  for  a  person 
in  my  position  to  understand  how  many  doors 
are  slammed  shut  for  other  women. 

"It's  just  like  everything  else.  You're  a  busy 
person  and  unless  someone  puts  it  right  under 
your  nose,  you  don't  see  it.  " 

Equal  opportunity  is  an  important  question 
within  the  State  College  System,  and  Murphy 
believes  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 
For  instance,  she  would  "like  to  see  a  couple  of 
people  on  the  board  of  trustees  who  never  went 
to  college"  to  help  the  state  colleges  learn  to  serve 
different  types  of  people.  She  also  feels  the  pro- 
grams of  the  state  colleges  are  still  too  rigid.  "We 
should  be  catering  to  people's  strengths,  not  con- 
centrating on  their  weaknesses,"  she  says. 

A  key  to  making  public  education  more  res- 
ponsive, as  far  as  Murphy  is  concerned,  is  the 
organization  of  the  system,  and  she  chose  this 
subject  for  her  doctoral  dissertation.  One  strength 
of  the  present  organization,  she  says,  is  that  there 
is  one  board  of  trustees  over  all  the  state  colleges, 
unified  and  nonpolitical. 

Murphy  completed  her  doctorate  at  UMass 
last  year.  Now  freed  from  the  demands  of  grad- 
uate study,  she  is  adding  on  new  projects —  help- 
ing in  the  search  for  a  new  Salem  State  College 
president  and  teaching  a  courge  on  local  and  state 
governments  at  Bunker  Hill  Community  College. 

She  has  also  asked  the  board  of  trustees  for 
additional  duties.  "In  order  to  keep  fresh  I  think 
you  have  to  have  new  experiences,"  she  says. 
"And  I  believe  a  job  owes  you  the  chance  to  grow 
as  a  person."  — Mary  Muirhead 
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Back  to  nature 


"The  choice  that  all  of  us  have  is  between  concern 
only  for  our  personal  needs  and  concern  for  the 
larger  community.  Who  do  we  keep  in  mind 
when  making  decisions?  Is  it  for  me  or  is  it  for 
we?  And  who  is  we?" 

Carolyn  Whitmore  Shilling  '46  was  echoing  the 
words  of  Amherst  College  President  John 
William  Ward  whose  address  opened  the  first 
Five  College  Summer  Seminars  held  last  July. 

Shilling  and  her  daughter  Barbara  were  two  of 
the  90  alumni,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Five 
Colleges  who  attended  the  week-long  seminars. 
This  first  cooperative  venture  by  the  Five  Col- 
lege alumni  associations  was  hosted  by  Amherst 
College  and  featured  lectures,  films,  field  trips, 
and  panel  discussions.  The  result,  said  Shilling, 
was  "a  whole  new  appreciation  for  both  the 
possibilities  and  talent  of  community  planning." 

Summer  Seminars  was  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  C.  Townsend  of  Amherst  College,  who 
acted  as  academic  coordinator.  Two  faculty 
members  from  each  of  the  Five  Colleges  partici- 
pated. The  UMass  representatives  were 
Theodore  S.  Bacon,  Jr.,  of  landscape  architecture 
and  regional  planning,  and  Donald  O.  Doehring, 


of  geology.  Bacon's  informative  tour  of  Amherst 
was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  high  points 
of  the  week. 

The  seminars  focused  upon  the  Amherst 
(Amherst,  Holyoke  and  Old  Deerfield)  region  as 
a  microcosm  of  the  nation,  using  lectures, 
seminars  and  field  trips.  The  economic,  social 
and  political  forces  that  are  interacting  within 
this  area  were  studied  and  various  methods  for 
dealing  with  them  to  insure  a  sound  future  were 
discussed.  "It  was,"  said  Paul  Deleo  '71,  "a  com- 
prehensive look  at  a  complex  problem." 

Even  for  people  from  the  Amherst  area,  the  in- 
formation gained  through  the  program  was 
something  of  a  revelation.  Said  Jane  C.  Johnson 
'69  of  South  Hadley :   "For  someone  living  here, 
it  was  like  seeing  Holyoke  through  different 
eyes.  It  was  almost  like  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time  in  some  ways." 

People  participated  in  the  seminars  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Some  did  it  because  it  com- 
plemented their  career  plans;  others  wanted  a 
vacation  that  was  intellectually  stimulating;  and 
still  others  were  just  curious.  This  mixture  of 
motivations  and  personalities  gave  a  special  zest 
to  the  seminars. 

"The  people  that  participated  in  the  program 
were  as  much  a  part  of  the  experience  as  what 
was  said,"  commented  Claire  Commo  Fish  '48. 
"It  was  really  inspirational  to  see  that  most  of  the 
people  who  came  were  concerned  about  other 
people  and  the  state  of  the  world.  A  hopefulness 
cam.e  out  of  it."  — Peter  Breslow 


1958  Continued 

Earl  Kukulka  lives  in  Ontario,  Calif,  and  has 
four  children  (Lynn,  21;  Barry,  20;  Jeff,  14;  and 
Kenneth,  12),  and  two  grandchildren  (Don  Maria 
4;  and  Danny,  1). 


1959 

Robert  Bannon  completed  his  master's  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont this  June.  He  is  employed  by  IBM  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Richard  P.  Leonard  is  employed  by  the  Cal- 
span  Corp.  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  He  is  project  en- 
gineer in  an  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
study  to  determine  hazardous  waste  generation 
and  disposal  from  metal  smelters  and  refining 
operations  throughout  the  U.S.  He  lives  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  in  West  Seneca,  N.Y. 

Donald  V.  Marchese  has  been  appointed  vice-  • 
president  (purchasing)  for  the  Black  &  Decker 
Manufacturing  Co.  He  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  1963.  Marchese  and  his  family  reside  . 
in  Reisertown,  Md. 

Robert  R.  Miner  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as  a , 
C-118  Lifemaster  wing  navigator  at  Nakhon 
Phanom  Royal  Thai  AFB,  Thailand.  Maj.  Miner; 
is  assigned  to  the  56th  Special  Operations  Wing 
of  the  Pacific  Air  Forces. 

Louise  Kennison  Storer  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  New  York  University  in  1971.  She  is  pre- 
sently an  assistant  professor  of  communications 
arts  and  sciences  at  Bronx  Community  College  ini 
New  York. 

Kiyoshi  Tsuji  C  was  recently  honored  by  the 
Upjohn  Co.  as  an  outstanding  contributor  to  the  > 
firm's  research  and  development  programs.  Dr. 
Tsuji,  a  microbiologist,  is  a  senior  scientist  with 
Upjohn's  Control  Division.  His  recent  work 
there  has  focused  on  automation  and  the  developf 
ment  of  environmental  control  procedures. 

1960 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson  has  been  promoted  to 
branch  underwriting  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
office  of  the  Royal  Globe  Insurance  Co.  He  has 
been  with  Royal  eight  years.  Johnson,  his  wife 
Margery,  and  three  children  moved  to  the  Mil- 
waukee area  from  Scituate,  Mass. 

Raymond  R.  Normandin  is  sales  engineer  for 
Smith,  Kline,  French  Industries,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

Howard  B.  Pritz  'G  was  recently  honored  for  a 
patent  he  received  during  1973  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  Columbus  Laboratories  of  Batelle  Memor- 
ial Institute.  Pritz  is  co-holder  of  a  patent  for 
developing  stencil-mark  apparatus  that  labels  a 
moving  product. 
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Cordon  S.  Steadman  is  vice-president  for 
design  and  construction  of  Sports  Gardens, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  subsidiary  of  Sea  Pines  Co., 
Amelia  Island,  Fla.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Doris  Piercy  '61 .  The  couple  has  two  children : 
Gordon,  12,  and  Lauren,  9. 

1961 

Paul  Geddes  lives  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  where  he 
is  a  partner  in  Wilkins-Geddes  Inc.,  manufacturer's 
agents  for  wholesale  hardware.  He  and  his  wife 
Sandy  Gates  Geddes  have  two  sons,  Peter  and  Jeff. 

Charles  E.  Hulett  was  recently  promoted  to 
project  manager  in  the  individual  systems  de- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  He  lives  with  his 
w'fe  and  two  children  in  East  Longmeadow. 

Doris  Piercy  Steadman  lives  in  Fernandina 
Beach,  Fla.  with  her  husband  Cordon  Steadman 
'60,  and  her  two  children. 

1962 

James  Berkowitz  is  now  regional  director  for  the 
division  of  research  and  statistics  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Susan  McMaster  Bosman  works  as  a  corres- 
pondent for  the  Bradford  Era.  She  writes  features 
and  straight  news  stories,  takes  photos,  and  sits 
in  on  civic  council  and  board  meetings.  She  and 
her  husband,  Ven  Bosman,  live  in  Ridgeway,  Pa., 
with  their  two  sons,  James  Andrew,  and  Garth. 

Marcel  F.  Crudele  is  staff  landscape  architect  at 
Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways,  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  His  duty  station  is  Van 
Buren,  Mo. 

William  D.  Lanzen  was  recently  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  operations  department  of 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Prior  to  joining  the 
bank  in  1973,  Lanzen  was  an  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent with  First  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  Sandra  and  their  two  child- 
ren in  Huntington,  N.Y. 

Elizabeth  Murphy  teaches  English  at  Pierce 
College  in  Athens,  Greece.  She  has  been  on  the 
staff  since  1971. 

George  Plumb  has  been  promoted  to  recreation 
chief  with  the  Vermont  Agency  of  Environmental 
Conservation.  Plumb  is  vice-president  of  the 
Vermont  Recreation  and  Park  Association,  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ver- 
mont Association  of  Mental  Health.  He  has  also 
been  active  in  encouraging  bicycle  riding  in  Ver- 
mont and  was  responsible  for  editing  and  publish- 
ing the  first  Vermont  bike  handbood,  Bicycle 
Touring  in  Vermont. 

Roy  C.  Slatkavitz,  who  joined  the  National 


Park  Service  in  1963,  was  recently  made  chief 
of  the  division  of  planning  and  design  for  the 
Park  Service's  regional  office  in  Denver.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 


1963 

Alice  Carey  Andrus  has  completed  her  M.S.  in 
child  development  at  San  Diego  State  University. 
She  is  now  employed  as  an  instructor  in  child 
development  at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego  and  as  director  of  Northminster  Pre- 
school. She  and  her  husband  Fred  have  a  son, 
Michael  Carey,  born  March  25,  1974. 

Judith  "].D.  "  Dickstein  has  spent  the  last  six 
years  meditating  in  the  Vermont  woods. 

James  H.  Donahue  was  recently  transferred  to 
the  civil  engineering  branch.  First  Coast  Guard 
District,  Boston.  He  and  his  wife  and  their  three 
children  reside  at  the  South  Weymouth  Naval 
Air  Station. 

Joseph  M.  Donate  has  until  recently  been 
living  in  the  Netherlands  with  his  family.  The 
Donatos  can  be  reached  c/o  Touche  Ross  &  Co., 
1301  American  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28286. 

Robert  M.  Gorman  was  awarded,  in  June,  a 
Ph.D.  in  engineering  acoustics  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

Joan  McKniff  Hust  has  resettled  in  Sacramento 
where  she  is  director  of  personnel  services  for 
Tierra  del  Oro  Girl  Scout  Council. 

Robert  M.  Phillips  is  project  manager  in  the 
development  section  of  the  engineering  and  de- 
velopment department  of  the  William  Under- 
wood Co.  He  resides  in  Littleton,  Mass. 

1964 

John  Bruce  Allen  and  Nancy  Bullard  Allen  reside 
in  Duxbury,  Mass.  John  teaches  eighth  grade 
science  at  Indianhead  School,  and  Nancy  works 
part-time  in  the  speech  therapy  department  of  the 
Hanson,  Mass.,  school  system.  The  Aliens  have 
two  children. 

Lynn  Bettencourt  has  assumed  command  of  the 
1991st  Communications  Squadron  at  Whitman 
AFB,  Mo. 

Marcia  Alderman  Chesnicka  recently  returned 
to  teaching  English  at  Westfield  (Mass.)  High 
School  after  taking  six  years  off  to  raise  her  two 
children. 

Judith  Addelson  dayman  is  chairwoman  of 
the  board  for  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
Nursery  School  in  Bangor,  Me.  She  and  her 
husband  have  two  children  and  reside  in  Bangor. 

John  Coggins  is  employed  by  Washington 
Mills,  Inc.,  North  Grafton,  Mass.  He  is  also  en- 


gaged in  part-time  study  toward  a  degree  in  fire 
science. 

Kathleen  Kerin  Coggins  teaches  psychiatric 
nursing  at  Hahnemann  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing in  Worcester,  Mass.  She  is  married  to  John 
Coggins. 

Susan  Kudravetz  Fecitt  recently  completed  an 
M.S.  in  surgical  nursing  at  Boston  University. 
She  has  been  married  since  1964  to  David  G. 
Fecitt.  They  have  two  children. 

Susan  Brine  Heaney  went  back  to  school 
this  fall  to  work  on  a  master's  degree.  She  lives  in 
Acton,  Mass.  with  her  husband  John  and  their 
two  daughters,  ages  five  and  eight. 

Robert  A.  Lively  has  joined  the  staff  of  Creamer, 
Trowbridge,  Case  &  Basford,  Inc.,  a  Providence, 
R.I.,  advertising  and  public  relations  firm.  Lively 
will  work  as  account  executive.  He  and  his  wife 
Judy  reside  in  Wayland,  Mass.,  with  their  two 
children. 

Mary  Perry  Llewelyn  helps  work  a  dairy  farm 
in  Northfield,  Mass.,  where  she  lives,  and  also 
does  home  instruction  for  the  Montegue  school 
system.  She  has  been  married  ten  years  to  Charles 
W.  Llewelyn.  The  couple  has  three  children. 

Edward  Lupo  works  as  a  printer  in  Boston 
where  he  is  vice-president  of  sales.  He  and  his 
wife,  Linda,  have  been  married  nine  years  and 
have  one  child,  Lisa,  age  seven. 

Linda  Wilcox  MacPhail  resides  in  Needham, 
Mass.,  with  her  husband,  John  MacPhail  '65,  and 
their  two  children. 

David  L.  Nass  G  teaches  American  history  at 
Southwest  State  College  in  Marshall,  Minn. 

Mark  Nataupsky  received  his  Ph.D.  in  com- 
puter psychology  from  the  University  of  Hawaii 
in  May.  He  is  presently  stationed  at  Lackland 
AFB,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  he  is  chief  of  the 
evaluation  section  of  the  Air  Force  Human  Re- 
sources Laboratory.  Glenda,  a  second  daughter, 
was  born  to  him  and  his  wife  Marilyn  on  March 
18,  1974. 

William  O'Connell  teaches  physical  education 
at  Burlington  (Mass)  High  School  where  he  is 
also  head  varsity  football  coach. 

Morris  Ostroff  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  social  and  preventive  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 
He  and  his  wife  Ann-Beth  have  two  children. 

/.  Robert  Palmer  'C  has  joined  the  staff  of  Data 
General  Corp.  as  a  product  publicity  specialist. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  trade  press  relations 
and  for  writing  technical  articles. 

David  E.  Siek  is  a  pilot  for  Delta  Airlines,  fly- 
ing out  of  Atlanta.  He  and  his  wife  Judith  have 
one  child. 

Ronald  Toplitz  has  his  own  dental  practice  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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1965 

Michael  L.  Basile  recently  assumed  a  Peace  Corps 
post  in  Iran.  For  the  next  two  years  he  will  be 
responsible  for  language,  technical  and  cultural 
training  for  all  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  that 
country. 

Linda  Lemieux  Boulex/  was  promoted  this  sum- 
mer to  the  position  of  mathematical  analyst  by 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Linda 
lives  with  her  husband  Phil  Bouley  in  Springfield. 

Henry  L.  Knutsen  is  employed  at  New  England 
Gas  and  Electric,  Plymouth  (Mass.)  Division. 
He  and  his  wife  Kathleen  are  residents  of 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 

David  C.  Kutchukian  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  treasurer  and  operations  officer  at  the 
Barre  branch  of  the  First  Vermont  Bank.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  supervising  the  bank's  admin- 
istrative operations. 

John  D.  McPhail  is  now  a  manager  with  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  MacPhail  is  a  CPA 
with  the  firm.  He  and  his  wife  Linda  Wilcox 
MacPhail  '64  reside  in  Needham,  Mass.,  with 
their  two  children. 

Marilyn  Joyce  Martyny  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor of  quantitative  methods  at  Western  New 
England  College.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Business  Educators  Association  and  the 
National  Business  Educators  Association. 

William  ].  O'Neill  has  been  promoted  to  assis- 
tant manager  at  the  Arizona  Bank's  East  Mesa 
office. 


1966 

James  H.  Allen  is  director  of  alumni  affairs  at 
Kean  College  of  New  Jersey.  Allen's  paper, 
read  at  the  annual  national  conference  of  the 
American  College  Public  Relations  Association 
in  Atlanta,  was  selected  from  among  hundreds  of 
entries  for  commendation  by  the  conference. 
Allen  was  previously  director  of  alumni  affairs 
at  UMass  and  at  Western  New  England  College. 

Cordon  K.  Breault  is  an  F-106  Delta  Dart  air- 
craft commander  with  the  49th  Fighter  Intercep- 
tor Squadron.  Capt.  Breault's  previous  assign- 
ment had  been  at  the  Pentagon. 

Joan  Snyder  Friedman  teaches  fourth  grade  in 
Tewksbury,  Mass.  Married  to  Barry  Friedman 
June  20,  1974,  she  received  her  master's  degree  in 
reading  at  Salem  State  College.  The  couple  lives 
in  Salem,  N.H. 

Gerald  McCarthy  C  has  announced  that  he 
will  challenge  Massachusetts  State  Senator  John 
Olver  in  the  Franklin-Hampshire  District  in  the 
November  state  elections.  McCarthy  is  a  speech 
and  hearing  therapist  in  the  Greenfield  public 


schools  and  is  a  resident  of  Leyden,  Mass. 

Thomas  Orlandi  recently  passed  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar  examination  and  will  practice  in  the 
state.  He  and  his  wife  have  a  daughter,  Jennifer, 
born  March  25,  1973. 

Edward  B.  Parks  was  among  a  select  group  of 
Air  Force  officers  who  recently  attended  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  (MAC)  program  "High 
Flight."  The  program  is  designed  to  seek  out  and 
honor  future  Air  Force  leaders  and  managers. 
Captain  Parks  recently  earned  two  M.A.  degrees 
in  his  off-duty  time :   one  in  education  adminis- 
tration at  Sacramento  State  College,  the  other  in 
educational  systems  management  from  Chapman 
College,  Orange,  Calif.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  son  in  Sacramento. 

Brian  E.  Silman  was  recently  appointed  assis- 
tant controller  of  Leader  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

1967 

Umesh  C.  Banerjee  C  now  teaches  biology  at 
Boston  University.  He  finished  his  Ph.D.  at 
Harvard  in  June  1974. 

Richard  Moran  received  his  Ph.D.  in  sociology 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  August. 
He  is  now  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Joseph  Wright  and  his  wife  were  recently  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  missionaries  in  Europe.  The 
Wrights  will  work  for  the  Conservative  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society  of  Wheaton,  111.  Wright's 
responsibilities  will  include  establishing  evangeli- 
cal churches  in  the  Vienna  area. 

1968 

Roy  A.  Babineau  has  been  assigned  to  the  Denver 
office  of  FMC  Corp.  He  will  act  as  western 
regional  sales  manager  for  the  company's  air 
pollution  control  division. 

Richard  E.  D' Andrea  is  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  where  he  is  studying  for  his  master's 
degree  in  chemistry.  Upon  completion  of  his 
studies,  Capt.  D'Andrea  will  be  assigned  to  the 
chemistry  department  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point.  He  and  his  wife 
Carol  Ann  reside  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Arthur  N.  Denis  was  recently  named  manager 
of  quality  assurance  and  reliability  of  the  Sprague 
Electric  Co.'s  integrated  circuit  plant  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  He  was  formerly  quality  control 
engineering  manager. 

Cary  E.  Dickinson,  who  recently  was  present- 
ed with  the  U.S.  Navy  Achievement  Medal,  is  a 
captain  in  the  Air  Force  serving  at  Upper  Hey- 
ford  as  programs  development  officer  with  the 


20th  Civil  Engineering  Squadron,  a  unit  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe. 

If.  Alan  D.  Creene  and  Ceorgia  Tien  Creene 
are  living  on  the  island  of  Guam.  She  is  enrolled 
in  a  master's  program  in  marine  biology  at  the 
University  of  Guam  and  teaches  ballet  part-time, 
and  he  is  a  naval  aviator  who,  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  piloting  transport  aircraft  in  the 
western  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 

Robert  D.  Ingalls  has  been  called  to  the  staff  of 
the  Community  Church  of  Orinda,  Orinda,  Calif.- 
Rev.  Ingalls  was  married  August  17,  1974  to 
Donna  S.  Poland  and  the  couple  resides  in  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Julie  Quincy  Jones  is  president  of  Consumer 
Forum,  Inc.,  an  educational  consumer  member- 
ship organization  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Paul  C.  Kilian  is  now  assistant  district  attorn,ey 
for  Middlesex  County,  Mass.  He  is  also  engaged 
in  private  law  practice  in  partnership  with  his 
wife,  Patricia. 

Thomas  J.  Nieman  'C  received  a  Ph.D.  in  geo-    , 
graphy  from  Southern  Illinois  University  in  June.  J 

Anthony  E.  Penski  has  been  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  Juris  Doctor  by  the  Suffolk  University 
Law  School. 

Robert  F.  Rainville  is  employed  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  as  a  development 
engineer.  He  received  an  M.B.A.  in  June  from 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  His  wife, 
Nancy  Jean  Salo  Rainville  '69,  and  he  recently  be- 
came parents  for  the  second  time  with  the  birth  of 
Robert  Jon,  July  9.  Their  daughter,  Allison 
Marie,  is  two  years  old. 

Myra  L.  Retchin  was  recently  promoted  to 
mortgage  officer  at  the  Valley  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  She  will  be  handling 
commercial  and  industrial  mortgages  as  well  as 
construction  financing. 

Clenn  J.  Spatola  is  an  audiometric  technician 
on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Guild  for  the  Hard  of       I 
Hearing  and  does  week-end  work  for  WCCM-        I 
WCGY  radio  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife 
Linda  have  a  son,  Mark  Joseph,  born  April  11,  197 

1969 

Thomas  P.  Devine  received  his  silver  wings  upon 
graduation  from  U.S.  Air  Force  pilot  training  at 
Moody  AFB.Ga.  Captain  Devine,  who  holds  a 
navigation  rating,  is  being  reassigned  to  George 
AFB,  Calif. ,  for  duty  with  a  unit  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Command. 

Donald  A.  Drum  'G  has  been  elected  Eastern 
Section  Chairman  by  the  New  York  State  Two- 
Year  College  Chemistry  Teachers  Association. 
Dr.  Drum  is  an  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
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Despa  Press : 
An  alumni  plot 


In  the  back  alleys  of  Northampton  in  the  fall  of 
1966,  on  any  Wednesday  night,  shadowy  figures 
could  be  seen  lurching  from  the  rear  door  of  the 
Satire  Room,  a  low-life  bar  which  catered  to  the 
downtrodden  (and  underage)  factory  workers  of 
the  upper  valley.  Sated  with  beer  and  free  cold 
cuts,  the  figures  would  stagger  15  steps  or  so 
through  the  poverty-stricken  twilight  and  dis- 
appear through  another  suspicious  doorway. 

These  conspirators  were  not  plotting  a  robbery 
or  a  bombing.  They  were  hatching  a  plan  so  dia- 
bolical that  it  was  destined  to  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  practically  no  one.  They  were  starting  a 
publishing  house. 

The  plotters  were  Theodore  Taranto,  Jerry 
Patz,  Richard  Littlefield,  and  Sidney  Finehirsh, 
all  UMass  graduate  students,  and  two  of  their 
friends,  Barbara  Benh  and  Dora  Lange.  They 
decided  to  call  themselves  the  "Despa  Press," 
from  Joe  Krausman's  jargon  invention  "despy," 
meaning  desperado. 

The  name  was  only  appropriate,  since  the 
group's  first  project,  and  the  primary  inspiration 
for  the  whole  venture,  was  to  be  Krausman's  The 
Ice  Cream  Parlor  and  Other  Mechanical  Plays. 
This  had  been  collected  by  the  Northampton 
playwright  to  complete  his  M.A.  thesis  require- 
ment in  creative  writing  and  drama  at  Smith. 
(Krausman  later  earned  an  M.F.A.  from  UMass, 
in  1973.)  The  thesis  had  to  be  a  "publishable 
|volume,"  and  our  conspirators  cleverly  conclud- 
led  that  the  surest  way  to  prove  that  something  is 
ipublishable  is  to  publish  it. 

I    Ultimately,  the  group  hoped  to  rescue  the  work 
iof  budding  literary  figures  from  possible  obscur- 
ity. "We  thought  it  would  be  good  if  we  could 
publish  good  books  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  might  not  see  publication  otherwise," 
recalls  Jerry  Patz. 

The  editors  unanimously  agreed  that  The  Ice 
i  Cream  Parlor  was  a  good  book  (hilarious,  in  fact), 

and  a  natural  springboard  for  an  infant  publish- 
i  ing  concern.  They  pooled  all  the  funds  they 
tould  spare,  about  $600,  and  began  the  complex 
tasks  of  typing,  verifying,  contracting  for  print- 
jing  services,  buying  paper :  the  entire  gambit  of 
i  jeditorial  intrigue  and  drudgery.  The  Parlor  came 
out  in  October  1967,  amid  a  generous  fanfare 


from  local  newspapers.  "It  sold  pretty  well," 
Patz  says,  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Krausman 
wouldn't  lift  a  finger  to  promote  the  book.  'Book? 
What  book?'  he'd  say  when  someone  asked  him 
about  it.  He  had  a  terrific  sense  of  humor." 

With  money  from  sales  of  Parlor,  and  a  small 
loan  from  The  First  National  Bank  of  Amherst,  a 
second  book.  Stills  From  A  Cinema  by  David 
Axelrod  '65,  was  launched.  It  was  a  much  more 
professional  job,  with  set  type  and  several  litho- 
graphs —  "a  totally  superior  physical  product," 
according  to  Patz.  The  book  first  appeared  in 
1968  and  was  reissued  two  years  later. 

In  1970  Richard  Littlefield  "submitted  to  the 


press  committee"  (by  now  comprised  of  only 
himself  and  Patz)  a  manuscript  written  by  Lewis 
Turco,  a  professor  of  English  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  Oswego.   The  Inhabitant,  as 
the  book  came  to  be  known,  was  an  intricate  pro- 
ject. The  poems  build  a  house,  an  environment 
wherein  the  central  consciousness  of  the  book, 
the  inhabitant,  dwells  and  moves. 

Thomas  Seawell,  an  artist  from  the  art  depart- 
ment at  SUNY,  Oswego,  had  done  a  series  of 
etchings,  making  the  sense  of  an  actual  house  and 
an  actual  inhabitant  very  present  but  also  very 
delicate. 

Despa  produced  an  appropriately  delicate  edi- 


tion, sepia  ink  on  ivory  paper,  and  the  press  run 
was  1,500,  100  of  which  were  bound  in  cloth. 

One  hundred  review  copies  of  Inhabitant  were 
sent  to  various  influential  persons.  The  response, 
while  not  overwhelming,  made  some  differences 
in  sales,  and  Patz  and  Littlefield  were,  finally,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Despa's  existence,  emboldened 
to  seek  a  distributor. 

Booksmith  Distributing,  Inc.,  a  Boston  area 
distributor,  placed  75  of  every  Despa  book  avail- 
able in  carefully  selected  bookstores  and  waited 
to  see  if  they  would  sell.  They  did.  Booksmith 
reordered  and  has  continued  to  do  so  regularly 
every  since. 

The  increased  demand  led  to  the  second  edition 
of  Sfi//s  From  A  Cinema. 

Three  months  later  (January  1971),  Starting 
From  Paumanok :  Five  Long  Island  Poets  was 
published.  The  press  run  was  2,000,  and  600  of 
this  lot  were  sold  immediately  to  a  college  on 
Long  Island  for  use  in  English  courses. 

Late  in  1971,  the  press  brought  out  a  second 
Turco  collection,  Pocoangelini:  A  Fantography. 
It  was  an  extremely  expensive  production,  but 
this  time  Gazette  Printing  in  Northampton  had 
become  so  used  to  Patz,  his  cronies,  and  their 
concerns  that  it  was  extending  credit  to  the  press. 
"Gazette  is  the  oldest  continuously  operating 
printshop  in  this  country,"  according  to  Patz. 
"It  began  in  1786  and  has  not  been  shut  down  a 
day  since.  They've  been  wonderful;  I  even  have 
office  space  there  now." 

Despa  then  diverged  from  custom  and  publish- 
ed a  novella.  Your  Witch,  by  J.C.  Hand.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  double  date,  frorfi  the  female's  point  of 
view.  "We  were  looking  for  a  good  dirty  book, 
but  this  thing  was  so  good  we  couldn't  pass  it  up," 
Patz  jokes. 

The  most  recent  project,  completed  last  spring, 
is  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  Myths,  Dreams 
and  Dances,  by  David  Axelrod.  The  book  fea- 
tures a  beautiful  photoetching  of  a  dancer  (who 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  preening  "White 
Rock  lady")  on  the  cover.  As  with  all  the  Despa 
productions,  the  interior  design,  done  by  Patz 
and  Littlefield,  is  striking. 

The  Televisionary ,  by  Dean  Heine,  is  now  in 
the  works.  According  to  the  editors,  "it's  a  great 
book :  a  poetic  attack  on  television.  It  follows 
the  misadventures  of  a  TV  addict  who  sits  down 
to  news  and  breakfast,  sticks  with  the  set  through 
morning  talk  shows,  cook  shows,  and  movies, 
and  ultimately  stays  glued  in  position  all  the  way 
to  the  late  late  show,  after  which  he  dejectedly 
goes  to  bed."  Televisionary  will  probably  appear 
next  year. 

—  C^ris  Howell 
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Readers'  Forum 


In  response  to  Mr.  Woodle's  letter  published 
in  The  Alumnus,  June/July,  1974:   the  Haitian 
flower  bat  (Phyllonycteris  obtusa)  was  thought 
to  be  extinct  not  because  it  is  particularly  rare, 
but  because  no  one  has  collected  bats  intensively 
in  Haiti  for  the  last  50  years.  The  political  situa- 
tion in  the  Republic,  among  other  factors,  made 
field  work  there  impossible  until  very  recently. 
The  fact  that  we  took  our  specimens  in  thorn 
scrub  and  sweet  potato  fields  indicates  that  the 
flower  bat  population  survives  in  spite  of  the 
severe  alteration  of  its  habitat  (from  the  original 
Caribbean  gallery  forest).  Recent  field  work  by 
other  zoologists  on  the  Jamaican  flower  bat 
(Phyllonycteris  aphylla)  leads  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion :  Antillian  flower  bats  are  not  all  that  rare, 
but  it  takes  a  bit  of  work  to  find  them. 

With  regard  to  my  upsetting  "the  delicate 
balance  of  plant  and  animal  life"  on  the  island,  I 
maintain  that  two  weeks  of  bat  netting  on  a 
quarter  acre  of  one  side  of  one  mountain  on  an 
island  of  30,000  square  miles  cannot  seriously 
dent  the  bat  populations.  The  burgeoning  human 
population  and  its  effects  on  the  Hispaniola 
environment  are  a  far  more  seriious  threat  to  the 
bats. 

The  earliest  stages  of  the  biological  study  of 
any  fauna  always  involve  the  preservation  of 
small  samples  of  specimens.  Taxonomic  and  bio- 
geographic  relationships  to  faunas  of  other  re- 
gions cannot  be  worked  out  without  morpho- 
logical study  of  these  specimens.  Once  the  com- 
position of  the  fauna  is  understood,  studies  on 
the  living  animals'  behavior  and  ecology  are 
possible.  The  bat  faunas  of  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  are  cases  in  point :   few  specimens  are  now 
preserved  for  study,  and  mammalogists  working 
in  those  areas  are  studying  feeding  habits,  move- 
ments of  individuals,  orientation,  and  ecological 
competitive  interactions.  These  studies  involve 
marking,  releasing,  and  observing  individual 
bats,  which  are  left  in  the  population  at  the  end  of 
the  research  project. 

Zoologists  are  concerned  about  survival  of 
natural  populations,  and  we  feel  that  the  limited 
cropping  done  during  the  initial  stages  of  the 
study  of  a  fauna  is  not  detrimental  to  the  survival 
of  those  populations. 
David  Klingener 
Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Zoology 
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at  Columbia-Green  Community  College  in 

Athens,  N.Y. 

William  Halainen  spent  the  summer  as  a  park 
ranger  and  historical  guide  at  Custer  Battlefield 
National  Monument  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River, 
Crow  Agency,  Montana. 

Kathryn  Bilsbury  Hiscock  worked  for  four 
years  as  an  analytical  chemist  at  American 
Cyanamid  in  Connecticut  before  leaving  to  give 
birth  to  a  son,  Michael  Robert,  November  16, 
1973.  She  and  her  husband  Dana  live  in  New 
York  City. 

Dale  C.  Hitchcock  is  employed  as  a  statisti- 
cian by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  He,  his  wife,  the  former  Canie 
Crane,  and  their  two  children  live  in  Rockville, 
Md. 

Alan  M.  Karpel  'C  received  his  doctorate  in 
piano  performance  and  pedagogy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  June.  He  and  his  wife  Arlene 
will  be  moving  to  Texas  where  Alan  will  be  head 
of  the  piano  department  at  McMurry  College 
in  Abilene. 

Wylie  I.  Lee  'G  works  in  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Washington.  He  is 
married  to  Gloria  Szutu  Lee  '69.  The  couple  lives 
in  Seattle. 

Emery  A.  Maddocks  is  a  company  commander 
with  the  652nd  Engineer  Battalion  at  Ford  Island, 
Hawaii.  Capt.  Maddocks  is  working  towards  a 
master's  degree  in  systems  management  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Gerald  Mirliani  is  a  member  of  the  Tommy 
Dorsey  Orchestra.  Mirliani  is  a  graduate  cum 
laude  of  UMass  where  he  majored  in  music  and 
trumpet,  both  as  an  undergraduate  and  in  grad- 
uate school. 

Kenneth  R.  Mosakowski,  a  library  assistant  at 
UMass,  announced  in  July  his  candidacy  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  He  sought  the 
seat  now  held  by  Republican  Silvio  Conte  of 
Pittsfield  but  was  defeated  in  the  September 
primary. 

William  Neigher  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences  of  Yeshiva  University  this  spring. 

Steven  Papp  is  assistant  director  of  personnel 
at  Rockland  Psychiatric  Center,  Orangeburg, 
N.J.  He  expects  to  receive  an  M.B.A.  from  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  University  this  spring. 

Arthur  E.  Petrosemolo  'C  has  been  cited  by  the 
American  College  Public  Relations  Association 
for  excellence  in  editing  F&M  Today,  a  new  bi- 
monthly "magapaper"  published  by  Franklin  & 
Marshall  College.  The  publication  was  also 
judged  one  of  the  top  ten  college  and  university 
newspapers  in  the  nation. 


Nancy  ]ean  Salo  Rainville  gave  birth  July  9  to 
her  second  child,  Robert  Jon.  Her  daughter, 
Allison  Marie,  is  two  years  old.  She  is  married 
to  Robert  F.  Rainville  '68,  and  lives  in  Rochester. 

Noel  E.  Scfiab/ifc  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Seton  Hall  School  of  Law  and  then  served  a  one 
year  judicial  clerkship  with  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Crane  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  New  Jersey 
Superior  Court.  He  now  works  with  the  Newark 
law  firm  of  Meyner,  Landis  and  Virdo,  the  firm 
of  former  New  Jersey  Governor  Robert  B. 
Meyner. 

Larry  E.  Shearhas  joined  the  administrative 
staff  of  Memorial  Hospital,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

1970 

Robin  S.  Blairhas  completed  an  O.D.  degree  at 
Southern  College  of  Optometry. 

Jerald  Dranes  has  completed  an  M.S.  in  met- 
allurgy at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Hoboken,  N.J.  He  is  employed  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.J., 
and  will  soon  be  joining  the  staff  of  Esso  Research 
and  Engineering  as  a  metallurgist. 

Daniel  D.  Ewing  was  recently  promoted  to  co- 
ordinator of  casualty  and  benefit  insurance  pro- 
grams for  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates,  of 
Boston. 

Brendan  Galvin  'G  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  English  at  Central  Con- 
necticut State  College,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Galvin's  poetry  and  prose  have  appeared  in  such  '■■ 
publications  as  The  Atlantic,  Poetry  Northwest, 
The  New  Yorker,  and  The  Hudson  Review.  His 
forthcoming  book  (University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press),  No  Time  For  Good  Reasons,  was  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  selection.  He 
was  also  awarded  a  $5,000  National  Endowment. 
Fellowship  for  1975. 

Barbara  A.  Gilbert  has  completed  a  master's 
degree  in  school  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Hartford.  She  and  her  husband  Steve  reside  in 
Oneonta,  N.Y. 

Mark  G.  Gulesian  G  was  promoted  from 
assistant  professor  to  associate  professor  of 
education  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Jerome  Harleston  won  first  prize  in  the  '74 
Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Law.  The 
title  of  his  winning  essay  was  "Public  Perfor- 
mance Rights  in  Sound  Recording." 

Jeffrey  C.  Harsfield  'G,  former  director  of 
pharmacy  services  at  UMass  Health  Services  in 
Amherst,  has  been  appointed  director  of  phar- 
macy services  at  Boston  Hospital  for  Women. 
He  and  his  wife,  Karen,  reside  in  Canton,  Mass., 
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with  their  two  children,  Scott  and  Beth. 

Irene  Sinasky  Jarvis  worked  as  a  programmer 
for  New  England  Telephone  in  Boston  until 
November,  1971,  when  she  married  Norman  F. 
Jarvis,  Jr.,  and  moved  to  Rochester,  N.Y.  The 
couple  now  resides  in  Henrietta,  N.Y.,  with  their 
two  daughters,  Sharon  Marie,  and  Cynthia  Lynn. 

Barbara  L.  Kamanitz  is  president  and  owner  of 
Investment  Management  Group,  Inc.,  in  Hart- 
ford. She  is  also  an  M.B.  A.  candidate  at  UConn. 

Richard  S.  Kline  was  recently  promoted  to 
director  of  branch  promotions  by  the  Great 
Western  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  His 
responsibilities  encompass  a  statewide  network 
of  offices,  and  he  will  work  out  of  Beverly  Hills. 

Margaret  Kulezyk  has  been  promoted  to  cap- 
tain at  Fitzsimmons  Army  Hospital  in  Denver, 
where  she  is  directing  the  operations  of  the 
W.A.C.  nursing  units.  She  is  also  studying  for  a 
master's  degree  in  personnel  administration  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  Denver. 

Mary  L.  Landry  has  graduated  from  George- 
town University  School  of  Medicine  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  She  will  intern  at  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital. 

Patrick  A.  Lang  was  promoted  to  underwriting 
assistant  at  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Randolf  M.  Lee  'G  is  now  associate  college 
counselor  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  He  also 
teaches  courses  in  clinical  psychology,  psycho- 
therapy, nonverbal  communications,  and  envi- 
ronmental psychology. 

Clarence  H.  Linder,  ]r.  works  as  an  auditor  for 
General  Electric.  He  and  his  wife  Laura  are  living 
in  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Dennis  C.  Luszcz  recently  received  an  M.S.  in 
wildlife  management  from  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

Paul  M.  Parsons  is  director  of  placement  and 
residence  at  Hilbert  College,  Hamberg,  N.Y.  He 
recently  began  study  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  Buffalo  and  is  working  toward  a 
Ph.D.  in  counselor  education.  He  is  married  to 
Bonnie  Fairbairn  Parsons. 

Louise  M.  Eaton  Rutherford  and  David  Ruther- 
ford, now  residing  in  Camarillo,  Calif.,  are  both 
Navy  lieutenents  stationed  at  the  Naval  Missile 
Center  at  NAS  Pt.  Mugu. 

John  Tomasetti,  teacher-principal  at  Wendell 
(Mass.)  Elementary  School,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  a  primary  school  teaching  post  at 
Erving,  Mass. 

Dale  Brian  Truesdell  has  completed  an  M.S.  in 
geology  at  UMass.  He  is  now  employed  as  an 
assistant  geologist  with  Dames  &  Moore,  Cran- 
ford,  N.J. 


Donald  E.  Wright,  Jr. ,  has  earned  the  degree  of 
Juris  Doctor  from  the  University  of  Akron  School 
of  Law. 
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Ray  Amorosi  'G  writes  that  Barn  Dream  Press 
(Cambridge)  will  publish  his  first  collection  of 
poems  this  spring. 

Steven  J.  Arcanti  recently  completed  require- 
ments for  an  M.A.  in  history  and  is  working  on 
a  doctorate  at  American  University,  Washington. 
D.C,  where  he  holds  a  part-time  lectureship.  He 
married  Susan  Burns  last  May,  and  the  couple 
lives  in  Washington. 

Elaine  S.  Briggs  works  as  an  industrial  hy- 
gienist  for  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General 
Dynamics  in  Groton,  Conn. 

Stephen  F.  Bugden  is  a  mortgage,  bond,  loan 
analyst  in  the  books  and  special  computations 
group  of  Financial  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  He 
lives  with  his  wife,  Karen  Bilsza  Bugden  '72  in 
Framingham. 

William  Carroll  is  employed  as  a  product  sales 
engineer  for  General  Electric  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
He  is  married  to  Paula  Adie  Carroll. 

Robert  A .  Colosi  has  been  appointed  research 
editor  for  the  University  of  Toledo  Law  Review 
for  the  '74-75  academic  year. 

William  R.  Hammatt  was  awarded  a  Juris  Doc- 
tor degree  at  the  June  commencement  of  the  New 
England  School  of  Law. 

Stephen  J.  Herman  G  is  an  instructor  of  psy- 
chology at  Western  New  England  College.  He 
was  previously  employed  as  a  teaching  assistant 
at  UMass. 

Clifford  Arthur  Levin  recently  completed  an 
M.S.  in  psychology  at  Iowa  State  University. 
The  title  of  his  thesis  was,  "Divided  Attention 
and  Echoic  Memory." 

Elizabeth  Hewlett  Lindquist  is  director  of  the 
learning  disabilities  program  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades  of  the  Harwich,  Mass.  school 
system. 

Vincent  C.  McDermott  G  has  joined  the  com- 
munity planning  and  design  firm  of  Robert  S. 
Bryan  and  Associates,  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Eileen  Mariani  'G  teaches  elementary  school  in 
Erving,  Mass.  She  and  her  husband,  Paul,  live  in 
Montegue  with  their  three  children. 

Tom  O'Leary  G  resides  in  Cambridge  where  he 
is  a  full-time  writer.  His  first  collection  of  poems. 
The  Fool  At  The  Funeral,  is  forthcoming  from 
Lynx  House  Press.  O'Leary  writes  that  he  "is 
not  married,  nor  was  meant  to  be." 

William  P.  Scheel  C  has  joined  St.  Mary's 
Hall-Doane  Academy  in  Burlington,  N.J.,  as 


president.  Dr.  Scheel  is  former  headmaster  of 
Christchurch  School,  Christchurch,  Va.  He  and 
his  wife  Rose-Marie  and  their  two  children  now 
reside  in  Burlington. 

Christopher  J .  Schmitt,  a  fisheries  biologist,  is 
employed  by  Normandeau  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Bedford,  N.H.  He  is  involved  in  studies  in  Conn- 
ecticut and  New  Hampshire  to  determine  the 
effects  of  proposed  electrical  power  plant  con- 
struction on  marine  ecology. 

Steven  L.  Schneidhas  completed  U.S.  Air 
Force  navigator-bombardier  training  at  Mather 
AFB,  Cal.  2/Lt.  Schneid  will  be  assigned  to 
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Fund  raising  wrap-up : 
A  very  good  year 


The  1973-74  UMass  alumni  phonothon  cam- 
paign, perhaps  the  largest  in  the  country, 
brought  in  better  than  $191,500  for  the  Univer- 
sity. 

This  figure  represents  a  gross  increase  of 
more  than  85  per  cent  over  last  year's  fund  rais- 
ing program,  and  an  increase  of  146  per  cent 
over  the  campaign  in  1971-72. 

While  the  amount  of  money  raised  went  up, 
the  cost  of  raising  it  went  down  by  30  per  cent. 
In  1973-74,  it  cost  18.5  cents  for  every  dollar 
raised,  as  against  26.5  cents  per  dollar  in  1971-72. 

Despite  these  dramatic  results,  Jim  Perry, 
special  assistant  to  the  chancellor  for  alumni 
affairs,  says,  "We  have  just  scratched  the  surface 
of  what  can  be  raised."  Perry  notes  that  even 
greater  support  for  the  University  can  be  tapped 
through  major  gifts,  bequests,  life-income  con- 
tracts, and  fund  raising  from  parents  and  other 
nonalumni. 

Last  year's  campaign  focused  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  telephone  solicitations,  with  1,100  volun- 
teers reaching  17,000  alumni,  8,000  of  whom 
contributed. 

The  money  donated  through  these  efforts,  both 
restricted  and  nonrestricted  gifts,  was  disbursed 
as  follows :  $50,200  for  the  alumni  scholarship 
program;  $45,500  for  special  programs  in  aca- 
demics; $20, 750  for  library  acquisitions;  $19,000 
for  the  fine  arts;  $5,000  for  the  marching  band; 
$3,000  for  athletics;  $5,000  for  campus  access 
signs ;  and  $4,000  for  the  Institute  for  Man  and 
Environment. 
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1971  Continued 

Kincheloe  AFB,  Mich.,  for  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand duty. 

Arthur  E.  Thomas  'C,  director  of  the  Wright 
State  University  Bolinga  Black  Cultural  Resources 
Center,  has  been  awarded  a  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion Human  Resources  Program  fellowship  for 
the  academic  year  74-75.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  help  develop  black  executives  for 
school  superintendencies  and  for  presidencies  of 
black  southern  colleges. 

Joseph  ].  Tobacco  recently  received  his  Juris 
Doctor  degree  with  honors  from  the  National 
Law  Center  of  Georgetown  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  is  presently  congressional  staff 
assistant  to  U.S.  Representative  Paul  W.  Cronin 
(R.  Mass.)  and  has  recently  taken  the  Massachu- 
setts bar  examination. 

Jeffrey  S.  Vengrow  completed  the  degree  Juri" 
Doctor  at  the  University  of  Akron  School  of  Law. 

]ohn  R.  WiUiams,  Jr.,  has  entered  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology  School  of  Engineering  to 
study  toward  a  master's  degree  in  operation 
research.  Williams  is  a  first  lieutenant  stationed 
at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio. 

Linda  Zimlicki  is  assistant  director  of  publicity 
and  promotion  in  the  advertising  promotion 
department  of  MCA-TV  News,  New  York  City. 

1972 

Philip  J.  Afioood  works  as  an  underwriter  at 
Commercial  Union  Assurance,  Boston.  His  wife 
Brenda  Johnson  Atwood  is  an  exercise  instruc- 
tor in  Dedham,  Mass. 

Karen  Bilsza  Bugden  is  a  graduate  student  in 
nutrition  at  Framingham  State  College. 

Mark  A.  Coffey  'G  was  recently  appointed  an 
instructor  in  accounting  at  Western  New  England 
College. 

Andrew  L.  Cushman  'G  is  associate  product 
manager  (new  products)  for  Heinz  USA,  a  divi- 
sion of  H.J.  Heinz  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  Duffield  works  as  a  safety  engineer  for 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Hale  Duffield, 
have  a  daughter,  Alicia,  born  February  5,  1974. 

Lenny  Grzanka  has  completed  an  M.A.  in  East 
Asian  languages  and  civilizations  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  plans  to  continue  study  towards 
a  Ph.D. 

Richard  L.  Jones,  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
USAF,  has  recently  been  awarded  silver  wings 
upon  graduation  from  navigator  training  at 
Mather,  AFB,  Calif.  He  is  assigned  to  MacDill 
AFB,  Fla.,  for  flight  duty  with  the  1st  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing. 


William  Meissner  'G  has  won  a  $5,000  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  fellowship  for  creative 
writing.  Meissner,  who  teaches  at  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  State  College,  plans  to  use  the  fellowship 
for  traveling  and  writing  during  the  coming 
summer. 

Gary  S.  Morris  is  a  sales  representative  for 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.  in  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

James  M.  Murphy  'G  is  employed  by  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  as  a  real  estate 
investment  analyst  in  their  mortgage  and  loan 
department.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  South  Deer- 
field,  Mass. 

Philip  C.  Pederson  and  Tina  Swift  Pederson 
live  in  Boston.  Tina  worked,  until  recently,  as 
a  theatre  manager. 

Pamela  L.  Pepper  has  completed  an  M.A.  in 
urban  studies  at  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Robert  J.  Schaffner  teaches  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grade  math  at  Lear  School,  Miami,  Fla. 

Kathy  Sweeney  is  now  resident  manager  of 
Boston  Center  City  Kelly  Services.  Sweeney 
joined  the  company  in  '73  as  Boston  area  cus- 
tomer service  representative. 

Bill  Tremblay  'G  is  director  of  the  graduate 
workshop  in  poetry  at  Colorado  State  University. 
His  first  book  of  poems.  Crying  In  The  Cheap 
Seats,  was  published  by  the  UMass  Press,  and  he 
is  at  work  on  a  second  volume.  Tremblay  and  his 
wife  Cynthia  live  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  with 
their  three  children :  Billy,  Benny,  and  Jack. 

Jeffrey  D.  Tripp  '72  is  self-employed  as  a  fran- 
chised  distributor  for  Valley  Forge  Ignition  Parts 
in  the  Pioneer  Valley  area. 

Eric  S.  Wilson  has  graduated  at  Castle  AFB, 
Calif.,  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  special  training 
course  for  B-52  Stratof ortress  combat  crew  mem- 
bers. 2/Lt.  Wilson  is  an  electronics  warfare  of- 
ficer and  will  be  assigned  to  Barksdale  AFB, 
La.,  for  duty  with  a  unit  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

Keith  B,  Wyman  is  assigned  to  Pease  AFB, 
N.H.,  for  duty  with  a  unit  of  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 2/Lt.  Wyinan  is  a  supply  officer  with  the 
509th  Supply  Squadron. 

1973 

David  Bixby  is  doing  research  in  electrometal- 
lurgy at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Reno  Metal- 
lurgy Research  Center,  Reno,  Nev. 

/.  Joel  Frantzman  works  for  Texas  Outward 
Bound. 

Carol  C.  Gray  is  in  Miami,  Fla.,  working 
toward  an  M.Ed,  in  student  personnel  services 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables. 

Paul  R.  Haugue  works  for  Normandeau  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  in  Bedford,  N.H.  He  has  specialized 


interests  in  sedimentology  and  will  be  active  in 
investigations  focusing  on  dredging  operations, 
soil  erosion  problems  and  related  fields. 

Christopher  L.  Howell  G  has  poems  in  the 
current  issues  of  The  Northwest  Review,  Iron- 
wood,  The  Midwest  Quarterly,  Epos,  and  The 
Malahat  Review.  He  is  teaching  at  Mount  Hood 
Community  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

James  G.  Lafley  is  a  VISTA  volunteer. 

Linda  LeRay  recently  completed  Peace  Corps 
training  for  Costa  Rica  where  she  will  serve  for 
two  years  as  a  nutrition  volunteer. 

David  Lyon  'G  has  quit  his  job  at  Hastings 
Stationery  in  Amherst  and  has  gone  on  the  road. 
He  is  thought  to  be  in  New  Orleans.  His  book. 
Blue  Collar,  will  shortly  appear  from  Contra- 
band Press,  Portland,  Me. 

Francey  Roberts  Nathan  is  working  at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I.  She  married  Ralph 
Nathan  in  June. 

Sammie  Potts  'G  was  recently  appointed  build- 1 
ing  principal  of  the  Amherst-Pelham  Regional 
High  School.  He  and  his  wife  Laura  live  in 
Amherst . 

Susan  Lieberman  Wade  received  her  master's 
degree  in  library  science  from  Indiana  University  , 
in  August.  She  is  school  librarian  in  the  North- 
ampton public  school  system. 

1974 

Richard  I.  Cole  III  is  serving  in  support  of  the  '74  I' 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Advanced 
Camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Kenneth  L.  Rago  was  named  a  distinguished 
military  graduate  and  received  his  regular  Army 
commission  upon  graduation  from  UMass  this 
year.  He  is  currently  stationed  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C. 

Marriages 

Virginia  M.  Collins  to  Joseph  D.  Emerson  '50. 
Robert  H.  Lindquist  '58  to  Elizabeth  B.  Hewlett 
'71.  Doreen  Ann  Banner  '64  to  Richard  J.  Jones. 
Nancy  Elwell  '66  to  David  L.  Holewinski.  Judith 
Ann  Hay  to  Ronald  G.  Oakland  '66.  Ellen  T. 
Burns  to  James  O.  Peterson  '67.  Julia  W. 
Crotty  '68  to  Edward  S.  Rizzotto  '67.  Janet  C. 
Ayres  '68  to  William  G.  Taft  III.  Lynn  Ann 
Frank  '68  to  Lawrence  S.  Menovich.  Molly 
Barnum  to  Gregory  A.  Cigal  '69.  Nancy  F.  Levi- 
son  to  Eric  E.  Falkof  '69.  Gwendolyn  Day  '70  to 
James  E.  Morrissey.  Marguerite  E.  Dunn  '70  to 
Alan  Hankowski  '71.  Jane  M.  Kraska  to  Timothy 
D.  Kerins  '70.  Michael  Malick  '70  to  Clare  Kraus. 
Patricia  Enzel  to  Eddie  Berkowitz  '71.  Majorie 
Bronstein  to  David  A.  Katz  '71.  Joanne  M. 
Czajkowski  '71  to  Thomas  Wisniewski.  Marcia 
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C.  D' Angela  '71  to  Thomas  M.  Trozzi.  Anne  M. 
Di  SciuUo  '71  to  Walter  Walker.  Gail  Solin 
Epstein  '71  to  Paul  Mengel.  Cynthia  Finket  to 
]oel  David  Fox  '71.  Debra  Gazaille  to  Jeffrey  P. 
Connor  '71.  Margaret  C.  Hansen  '71  to  George 

D.  Brugess  '74.  Elizabeth  B.  Hewlett  '71  to  Robert 
H.  Lindquist  '58.  Sandra  Lionetta  '71  to  Ken 
Femino.  Linda  Pawelski  '71  to  John  Charron. 
Merle  Sonia  Soroco  '71  to  Max  Lifchitz.  Nona 
Jean  Winkler  '71  to  Timothy  J.  Cusick  '70. 

Mary  E.  Altobelli  '725  to  Alan  Parker.  Mary- 
Jane  D.  Chevarley  '72  to  Joseph  F.  Blaquiere. 
Joseph  T.  Christopher  '72  to  Carolyn  Ouellette 
'72.  Patricia  F.  Gifford  '72  to  James  C.  Williams 
'73.  Sally  Glidden  '72  to  William  Maheney  '73. 
Ellen  Gow  to  Joseph  G.  Gomez  '72.  Alice  Hanley 
'72  to  Patrick  J.  Melnik.  Patricia  A.  Harwood  '72. 
to  Bruce  M.  Arnold  '70.  Kristen  Johnson  '72  to 
fames  Boicourt.  Nancy  A.  Keane  '72  to  Kenneth 
J.  Lapponese  '72.  Gayle  Knight  to  Dennis  A. 
Power  '72.  Marcia  Monroe  '72  to  Thomas  C. 
Jamrog  '71.  Janice  Perrson  '72  to  Donald  C. 
Williams  '71.  Marian  Shields  '72  to  Steven  M. 
Colman  in  1972.  Carol  L.  Sjoquist  '72  to  Andrew 
'H.  Rockwood  '73.  Barbara  L.  Baer  '73  to  James 

E.  Brady.  Winifred  Dianna  Bliss  '73  to  Richard 
A.  LeVitre  '75.  Sherry  Jeanne  Chisholm  '73  to 
Ronald  F.  Supranowicz.  Joan  M.  Connor  '73 
ito  Edmund  L.  Toomey.  Judith  Conway  to  John 
1.  Hogan  '73.  Anne  C.  Foamier  '73  to  Lawrence 
M,  Tiberio'72.  Patricia  Jacobs  to  Snmue/ M. 

i  Bovino  '73.  Kathleen  M.  Kendrew  '73  to 
David  M.  Clark  '74.  Ruth  E.  Long  '73  to 
Richard  N.  Murphy.  Nancy  P.  Pontbriand  '73  to 
David  P.  Bourdeau.  Catherine  Mae  Premerlani 
'73  to  James  P.  Calhoun  '73.  Susan  Siegal  '73  to 
David  J.  Goldstein.  Mary  Jane  Southard  to 
Andrew  J.  Wildes  '73.  Joanne  Stem  '71  to  Mark 
I  larussi  '72.   Carolyn  Rowe  Sprague  '73  to 
Joseph  M.  Hawrylciw  '73.  Ruth  M.  Broderick  '74 
0'  Robert  Mills  '74.  Katherine  Ann  LaBerge  '74 
0  Thomas  J.  Haberlin  '72.  Lucinda  Sears  to 

I  Daniel  J.  Croce  '74.  Dolores  Slowik  to  Edward 
0.  Harrison  '73.  Jeanne  Wyzga  to  Frank  D. 
Del  Monte '74. 

Jirths 

Vlichael  born  in  February  1973  to  John  and  Kath- 
'een  Kerin  Coggins  '64.  Duncan  Kenneth  born 
September  28,  1973  to  John  '65  and  Linda  Wilcox 
VlacPhail  '64;  Duncan  has  a  sister,  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth, SVz.  Jed  Dickinson  born  February  9,  1974 
:o  John  E.  '62  and  Joan  Dickinson  Cass  '67C. 
leffrey  Scott  born  July  25,  1974  to  Dan  and  Susan 
Penn  Hobbs  '67.  Richard  Kaufman  born  Febru- 
ary 16,  1974  to  Robert  T.  and  Paula  Freedman 
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Thousands  mourn 
Msgr.  David  Power 


"It's  hard  sometimes  to  realize  that  he  isn't  here. 
There's  so  much  of  him  in  this  place." 

These  words  of  Rev.  J.  Joseph  Quigley  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  thousands  who  knew  and  loved 
the  late  Monsignor  David  J.  Power.  Chaplain  to 
UMass  Catholic  students  for  the  past  31  years. 
Power  died  on  Cape  Cod  July  31,  1974  after  suf- 
fering a  massive  heart  attack. 

"We  had  been  together  since  April  1,  1960.  Yes, 
would  you  believe  it7  April  Fools  Day,"  quietly 
joked  Quigley. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  knew  the  Monsignor,  it 
is  Father  Quigley,  his  colleague  of  14  years. 

"He  was  a  particular  fellow,"  he  recalls,"  and 
a  great  lover  of  tradition.  You  know,  the  first 
Catholic  Mass  in  Massachusetts  was  celebrated 
here  in  Amherst  back  in  1832  by  Father  Fitton. 
Dave  carried  on  a  tradition  that  began  back  then. 
He  was  here  for  31  of  those  142  years.  His  contri- 
bution was  the  Newman  Center. 

"1  know  hundreds  of  people  who  have  been 
helped  by  the  very  fact  we're  here.  I  think  the 
Newman  Center  is  a  humanizing  factor  at  this 
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University.  There's  a  lot  of  'head'  men  on  this 
campus,  but  damn  little  heart.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  place  of  warmth  and  kindness  and  respect 
for  people .  .  .  . " 

Another  friend,  Dan  Melley,  director  of  public 
affairs,  had  known  Power  since  the  1950s  when 
Melley  was  a  student  at  UMass.  "Considering  the 
thousands  of  Catholics  who  have  attended  the 
University  over  the  past  30  years,"  said  Melley, 
"the  Monsignor  probably  had  more  impact  on 
more  students  than  any  single  professor  or  ad- 
ministrator. 

"He  was  a  perfectionist.  He  liked  things  well 
thought  out,  well  planned  and  well  executed.  I 
guess  you  could  call  him  a  traditionalist.  He  had 
a  great  respect  for  authority." 

Besides  his  involvement  with  college  students, 
Msgr.  Power  was  the  director  and  president 
of  the  National  Newman  Foundation,  a  fund- 
raising  group.  He  was  also  head  of  the  annual 
Catholic  Charities  Appeal,  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors at  Providence  Hospital,  Our  Lady  of  Provi- 
dence Children's  Center  and  the  Guild  of  the 
Holy  Child,  all  in  Western  Massachusetts. 

Power's  seemingly  endless  supply  of  energy 
kept  surging  even  last  winter  when  he  learned  of 
his  fatal  spinal  cord  disease,  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis,  better  known  as  Lou  Gehrig's  Disease. 

Chancellor  Randolph  Bromery  remembered 
helping  the  Monsignor  up  to  the  altar  when  he 
began  losing  the  use  of  his  legs.  Bromery  had 
been  chosen  by  Power  as  one  of  seven  "extra- 
ordinary ministers"  at  the  Newman  Center  (lay 
persons  who  help  the  priest  distribute  commun- 
ion). According  to  Bromery,  "The  Monsignor 
reluctantly  told  the  people  about  the  disease. 
He  had  accepted  the  fact  it  was  fatal  and  his 
attitude  was  one  of :   'Don't  worry  about  me,  I'll 
be  all  right.' " 

Within  a  few  weeks.  Power  was  in  a  wheel- 
chair but  still  conducting  as  many  duties  as  was 
physically  possible.  Soon  enough  his  deteriora- 
ting condition  warranted  hospitalization.  But 
even  then.  Power  directed  the  sixteenth  annual 
Catholic  Charities  Drive  from  his  hospital  bed. 

It  was  a  warm  rainy  day  in  June  when  Power 
left  the  hospital  to  attend  the  University's  104th 
Commencement  where  he  received  an  honorary 
degree  in  humane  letters  for  his  "steadying  in- 
fluence during  periods  of  emotional  and  educa- 
tional change."  The  citation  read :   "Your  under- 
standing and  love  have  touched  the  hearts  of 
many  in  their  time  of  personal  need." 

"There  was  a  smile  on  his  face  the  whole  day," 
Bromery  recalls,  "I  remember  him  saying  to  me : 
'This  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.'  " 

—  Mary  Muirhead 
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Births  continued 

Cohen  '68;  Richard  has  an  older  sister,  Elana 
Celia,  31/2.  Kerry  Lynn  born  July  17,  1974  to 
Michael  and  Rosemary  Bryant  Doyle  '68;  Kerry 
has  a  brother,  Sean  Patrick,  2.  Doreen  Marie 
born  to  Tom  and  Cheryl  Dyer  Harrold  '68: 
Doreen  has  a  four-year-old  brother.  Tommy. 
David  Eugene  born  March  31,  1974  to  Gene  and 
Diane  Wills  Curtis  '69.  Michael  Robert  born 
November  16,  1973  to  Dana  and  Kathryn  Bils- 
bury  Hiscock  '69.  Jeremy  B.  born  June  5,  1973  to 
Noel  and  Carol  Podolski  Schablik  '69.  Michael 
Jason  born  December  9,  1974  to  Allen  and  Susan 
Gerson  Banks  '70.  Twins ;  Anne  Christine  and 
Sharon  Suzanne  born  May  21,  1974  to  Robert 
and  Monique  Ambrose  Connolly ,  '70;  the  couple 
has  a  two-year-old  daughter,  Katherine  Jane. 
Jeffrey  Scott  born  to  David  and  Susan  Sher 
Safran  '70.  Amy  Beth  born  May  15,  1974  to 
William  and  Paula  Adie  Carroll  '71.  Michael  born 
May  19,  1974  to  Lucie  and  Emza  Caldwell  '71. 
Kindreth  Joan  born  July  24,  1974  to  Stephen 
and  Joan  McRae  Stoia  '71 .  Twins :   Kathleen 
May  and  Charles  Patrick  born  February  1, 
1974  to  Timothy  '72  and  Penney  Claypool 
Cutler  '73. 

Deaths 

Wyne  E.  Geer  '09  died  February  21,  1974.  For 
35  years  he  was  assistant  prinicpal  of  the  East 
Hartford  (Conn.)  High  School.  Following  his 
retirement  he  lived  in  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Chester  E.  Coles  '11  died  May  9,  1974. 

Albert  ].  Tonry,  who  attended  MAC  with  the 
Class  of  '15,  died  November  28,  1973  in  Norwalk, 
Mass.  He  was  81.  He  had  owned  and  managed 
his  own  insurance  business  until  retirement.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Harold  Aiken  'J6died.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Howey-in-the-Hills,  Fla. 

Samuel  V.  Noyes  '1 7  died  November  4,  1973,  at 
his  home  in  Newbury,  Mass.  He  was  79. 

Lee  W.  Burton  '19  died  August  30,  1972.  He  is 
survived  by  his  sister. 

Arthur M.  McCarthy  'I9died  in  Newton,  Mass., 
June  5,  1974.  McCarthy  was  75.  Until  his  retire- 
ment in  1948,  he  was  employed  by  American 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  and  he 
retired  as  vice-president  of  accident  and  health 
sales  division.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  three  granddaughters. 

James  C.  Maples  '20  died  November  4,  1969  of  a 
stroke.  He  was  a  former  assistant  district  traffic 


supervisor  for  the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Dudley  Sprague  '25  died  April  1,  1974,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  had  been  hving  in  Arizona.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Ruth  Goodell  Holway  '27  died.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband. 

Harry  C.  Nottebart  '27  died  May  28,  1974.  He 
was  a  retired  manager  for  W.T.  Grant  &  Co.,  a 
company  he  served  for  39  years.  He  leaves  his 
wife,  a  son,  and  three  brothers. 

Dr.  Osman  Babson  '30  died  April  16,  1973,  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Osman  had  been  a  veterinar- 
ian for  several  years  in  Gloucester.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife. 

William  V.  Mclntyre  '33  died  December  15,  1970, 
at  Burbank  Hospital  in  Fitchburg.  He  was  58 
years  old. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Goodhue  '37  died  December  19, 
1973.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Alfred  S.  Page  '38  died.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

Francis  T.  Coughlin  '42  died  of  heart  failure 
March  10,  1974,  in  his  home  town  of  Taunton, 
Mass.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  his  son. 

John  I.  Dwyer  '48  died  December  27,  1972,  of 
cancer,  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Edward  Novak  '50  died  July  24,  1973,  of  leukemia. 
He  had  been  living  in  Chicopee,  Mass.,  where  he 
had  been  employed  as  a  mechanical  engineer  at 
Uniroyal  Inc. 

Roy  W.  Pitman  '50  died  October  1969,  in 
Boston.  He  was  owner  of  Roy's  Smoke  Shop, 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Philip  Goldman  '51  died  September  9,  1973.  He 
was  a  salesman  for  Sherman  Exposition  Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  J.  Navickas  '53  died  May  31,  1973  in 
Midland,  Mich.  He  had  been  employed  as  a 
chemist  for  Dow  Chemical  Laboratories. 

Harry  E.  Childs  '54  assistant  director  of  develop- 
ment at  Smith  College,  died  May  16,  1974.  He 
was  41. 

Robert  I.  Burgess  '56,  a  resident  of  Sunderland, 
Mass.,  and  a  biology  teacher  at  Greenfield  High 
School,  died  June  29,  1974  of  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning.  He  is  survived  by  his  four  children. 

William  J.  Carpenter  '63G  died  March  17,  1965. 


Leon  E.  Densmore  '65  died  June  17, 1972  by 
drowning. 

Sherrin  Ketonen  Stanwood  '67  died  September 
6,  1973  of  Lupus  Eurythemytosis.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband. 

Joyce  E.  Bender  '72G  died  May  12,  1974  in  Mans- 
field, Ohio  at  the  age  of  26.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband. 

Gerald  and  Catherine  Erker  Maloney  '72  died  in 
an  auto  accident  in  East  Swansea,  N.H.,  on  May 
15,  1974.  Mr.  Maloney  taught  in  the  science  de- 
partment at  Hinsdale  (N.H.)  High  School,  and 
Mrs.  Maloney  was  head  of  the  French  depart- 
ment at  Marlborough  (N.H.)  High  School.  Two 
scholarship  funds  have  been  inaugurated  in  their  r 
honor,  one  by  the  students  and  teachers  of  Marl- 
borough High  School  and  the  other  by  the  Marl- 
borough Lyons  Club. 

Posthumous  Honors 

Stearns  Lothrop  Davenport  '08,  who  died  Sep- 
tember 21,  1973,  was  honored  by  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society  after  serving  25 
years  as  secretary.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  "Stearnie,"  as  he  was 
called  by  classmates  and  colleagues,  also  served 
as  vice  president,  trustee,  and  judge  of  fruit. 


Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class  notes  ' 
we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  editor.  We 
must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to  shorten  or 
edit  information  for  publication  whenever  ne- 
cessary. 

Please  send  address  changes  to  the  Alumni 
Office,  Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  Ma.  01002. 

Class  notes  and  other  correspondence  should 
be  sent  to  The  Alumnus,  Munson  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 
Class  note  entries  should  be  printed  or  typed. 
Please  include  year  of  graduation,  full  name, 
and  specify,  in  appropriate  cases,  whether  both 
husband  and  wife  graduated  from  the  University. 

Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.   We  will  publish  material 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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Notes  &  Notices 


Jobs  are  tight  but  help  is  near 

Bob  Morrissey,  the  new  director  of  alumni  place- 
ment, reports  that  there  are  jobs  listed  with  his 
office  with  salaries  from  $8,000  to  $30,000.  The 
greatest  demand  areas  at  present  are  in  the  sci- 
ence and  engineering  fields,  mathematics,  ac- 
counting, MBA,  general  business,  food  science, 
hotel-restaurant  administration,  manufacturing, 
personnel,  computer  science,  and  sales. 

Whether  you  are  seeking  employment  in  these 
fields  or  others,  Morrissey  can  assist  you  by  pro- 
viding career  counseling,  advice  on  resume  prep- 
aration, job  market  information,  job  leads,  and 
actual  contact  with  employers. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Robert  J. 
Morrissey,  Director,  Alumni  Placement,  Berk- 
shire House,  on  campus.  Please  include  a  per- 
sonal resume  if  available,  current  and  permanent 
addresses  with  zip  codes  and  phone  numbers, 
date  of  graduation  from  the  University  and  major 
field  of  study,  geographic  preference,  all  work 
experience  and  skills,  and  the  type  of  position  de- 
sired. 

Wanted:   Help  Wanted 

Bob  Morrissey,  director  of  alumni  placement,  has 
started  a  file  of  jobs  available  and  alumni  seeking 
jobs  (see  story  above).  If  you  know  of  job  open- 
ings in  your  business,  firm,  agency,  school  sys- 
tem, community,  state  government,  or  anywhere 
else,  please  write:   Robert  J.  Morrissey,  Director 
of  Alumni  Placement,  Berkshire  House,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass.  01002,  or 
call  413-545-2224  (or  -2225,  or  -2226). 

Nominating  Committee  seeking  candidates 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion is  seeking  candidates  for  membership  on  the 
association's  nominating  committee,  and  for 
positions  either  as  members  or  officers  of  its 
Board  of  Directors.  On  the  annual  ballot  mailed 
to  all  alumni  in  the  spring  of  1975,  there  will  be  a 
single  slate  of  five  candidates  chosen  by  the  nomi- 
nating committee  to  stand  for  five  positions  on 
the  nominating  committee  for  1976  (present 
members  are  not  eligible  for  reelection),  and  16 
candidates  chosen  by  the  nominating  committee 
to  stand  for  eight  positions  on  the  Board  of  Di- 


rectors. Also  on  the  annual  ballot  will  be  the 
slate  of  persons  who  shall  stand  for  election  as 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  are  a 
president,  an  internal  vice-president,  an  external 
vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
In  addition,  the  name  of  any  alumnus  or 
alumna  will  be  placed  on  the  ballot  as  a  candidate 
for  an  office  if  a  petition  to  that  effect  is  signed  by 
25  alumni  and  reaches  the  alumni  office  no  later 
than  December  31,  1974.  Those  wishing  to  sub- 
mit their  own  names,  to  suggest  someone  else's 
name,  or  to  submit  a  petition  may  address  cor- 
respondence to :  Nominating  Committee,  c/o 
JohnF.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  Director  of  Alumni  Rela- 
tions, Alumni  Office,  Memorial  Hall,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Ma.  01002.  Since 
the  nominating  committee  will  begin  work  during 
the  fall,  early  replies  are  requested. 


Edgar  Brown  '11 

Brown  begins  1911  fund 

A  scholarship  endowment  fund  for  needy  stu- 
dents has  been  started  by  Edgar  M.  Brown  '11  in 
the  name  of  his  Class. 

Brown,  a  resident  of  Simsbury,  Conn,  and  a 
long-time  supporter  of  UMass,  has  had  a  career 
in  landscape  construction  and  general  nursery 
work.  He  is  one  of  seven  surviving  members  of 
the  Class  of  1911. 

The  Class  of  1911  Scholarship  Endowment 
Fund  was  established  through  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Foundation.  Income  from  the 
fund  will  go  toward  scholarships  to  students  who 
work  to  earn  a  matching  amount. 


In  memory  of  Rand 

A  Frank  Prentice  Rand  Scholarship  for  fine  arts 
and  drama  students  has  been  established  by  the 
Class  of  1924  in  memory  of  the  man  who  taught 
English  at  UMass  for  46  years. 

During  his  UMass  teaching  career,  which 
ended  in  1960  when  he  retired  as  professor 
emeritus.  Rand  spent  23  years  as  head  of  the 
English  department.  For  seven  years  he  was 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  In  1920  he 
was  faculty  manager  of  nonathletic  campus  activ- 
ities, including  dramatics,  and  in  that  role  con- 
sented to  allow  women  membership  in  the  stu- 
dent dramatic  society.  Rand  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
use  of  audio-visual  aids,  and  author  of  17  vol- 
umes, including  poetry,  plays,  and  a  history  of 
the  Town  of  Amherst. 

Phonothons  scheduled 

for  Springfield  and  Amherst 

A  phonothon  in  Springfield  in  October  and  one 
in  Amherst  in  November  mark  the  beginning  of 
this  year's  fund  raising  activities. 

The  Springfield  phonothon,  chaired  by  Ed 
Struzziero  '50,  will  run  October  8-10  and 
October  15-17.  Vice-chairpeople  are :  Carroll 
Robbins  '48,  Stan  Chiz  '50,  Fran  Driscoll  '57,  Jim 
Mendrek  '57,  Bob  Nichols  '67,  Bob  Rappaport  '68, 
Marilyn  Katz  Rappaport  '68,  Jim  Maiolo,  Jr.  '68, 
Jim  Spinelli  '69,  Jim  Barrett  '72,  and  Chris 
Chambers  '72. 

Bill  Mellen  '49  will  head  the  Amherst  phono- 
thon, which  will  take  place  November  13, 14, 
18-21.  Bill  will  be  assisted  by  George  Richason, 
Jr.  '37,  Tom  Fox  '49,  Don  Johnson  '56,  and  Don 
Chace  '70. 

Travel  program  expands 

In  addition  to  the  Las  Vegas,  Disney  World  and 
Hawaii  trips  previously  announced  by  the  alumni 
office,  an  extended  trip  to  Hawaii  is  being  offered 
and  a  tour  of  Greece  is  tentative. 

A  one-week  trip  to  Greece  in  either  May  or 
June  is  now  in  the  planning  stage.  Meanwhile,  a 
two  week  visit  to  Waikiki,  Maui  and  Kauai  has 
been  added  to  the  alumni  travel  schedule.  The 
dates  are  January  10-25,  and  the  cost  is  $859,  in- 
cluding breakfast  and  dinner. 

Trips  already  scheduled  are :  Las  Vegas  from 
October  6-10,  $285  including  breakfast ;  Disney 
World  from  October  11-14,  $220  per  adult  and 
$153  per  child;  and  Hawaii  from  January  10-18, 
$574  with  breakfast,  dinner,  and  "dine-around." 

For  further  information  on  the  travel  program, 
write  John  O'Connell  at  the  alumni  office. 
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Seminars  scheduled  for  Hartford, 
Springfield  and  Pittsfield 

Three  one-night  seminars  for  alumni  have  been 
arranged  this  fall : 

On  November  6  at  the  Sonesta  Hotel  in  Hart- 
ford, Prof.  George  Treyz  will  discuss  "Eco- 
nomic Policy  Choices  for  1975." 

On  November  12,  at  the  Baystate  West  Motor 
Hotel  in  Springfield,  Prof.  Vaclav  Holesovsky 
will  speak  on  "World  Security  and  Soviet 
Dissidents." 

And  on  November  25,  Prof.  Thomas  Arny  will 
speak  on  "Rainbows,  Clouds  and  other  Weather 
Signs"  at  the  Colonial  Hilton  Inn,  Pittsfield. 

All  three  meetins  will  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 
Registration  forms  and  information  are  available 
from  the  alumni  office. 

Biographical  material  requested 

The  alumni  office  attempts  to  keep  updated 
biographical  files  on  University  alumni,  for 
use  in  conferring  alumni  awards,  citations  of 
service  to  the  University,  and  other  personal 
distinctions.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
biographical  information  available  on  our 
alumni  concerning  personal  and  family  infor- 
mation, occupational  status,  public  service 
work,  professional  accomplishments,  and  any 
other  pertinent  contributions.  Material  may 
be  forwarded  to:  John  O'Connell,  Alumni 
Office,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  01002. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  interest  and  coop- 
eration. 

Memorabilia  sought 

Katherine  Emerson,  University  library  archi- 
vist, is  interested  in  collecting  materials  which 
document  the  activities  of  MAC  and  its  stu- 
dents. She  is  especially  looking  for  copies  of 
the  Index  published  prior  to  1930,  banquet  and 
other  programs,  photographs,  and  student 
diaries,  scrapbooks,  course  notes,  composi- 
tions, and  correspondences  that  discuss  the 
college  or  its  faculty  member. 

If  you  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  Uni- 
versity achives,  please  send  your  papers  to 
Katherine  Emerson,  archives,  at  the  library. 

Alumni  Chairs 

University  of  Massachusetts  alumni  chairs  are 
presently  available  and  can  be  ordered  through 
the  alumni  office  (413-545-2317).  Arm 
chairs  with  cherry-wood  arms  at  $60  and  Boston 


rockers  at  $50  are  in  stock.  The  chairs  may  either 
be  picked  up  at  Memorial  Hall,  on  the  Amherst 
campus,  or  special  arrangements  can  be  made,  at 
additional  cost,  for  home  delivery. 


Advice  on  admissions  to  UMass 
for  alumni  living  out-of-state 

The  University  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  state  uni- 
versity, has  a  primary  responsibility  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Commonwealth.  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  out-of-state  admissions  is  set 
at  five  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  student  pop- 
ulation. In  view  of  this,  sons  and  daughters  of 
UMass  graduates  living  out-of-state  who  wish  to 
apply  to  the  University  should  state  clearly  on 
any  correspondence  with  UMass  that  they  are 
children  of  alumni.  This  signals  the  admissions 
office  of  a  special  case,  and  these  applicants  will 
then  receive  the  same  consideration  as  an  in-state 
applicant.  Under  this  policy,  UMass  accepted 
89  per  cent  of  those  out-of-state  alumni  depen- 
dents who  applied  last  year. 


Alumni  representatives 

The  following  alumni  are  serving  the  campus  and 
alumni  association  in  key  capacities.  Inquiries 
to  them  may  be  addressed  c/o  the  alumni  office. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES:  Robert  Gordon  '48; 
Robert  Spiller  '52;  Frederick  Troy  '31. 

UMASS  FOUNDATION:  Paul  Marks  '57,  presi- 
dent; Joseph  Forest  '28,  vice-president;  Dennis 
Crowley  '29,  executive  vice-president ;  Lawrence 
Jones  '26,  treasurer;  Robert  Halloran  '41;  Fred- 
erick Troy  '31 ;  Mary  Carney  '45. 

BUILDING  ASSOCIATION:  Lawrence  Jones 
'26,  president;  Richard  Davis  '28;  Eleanor  Bate- 
man  '23;  Henry  Walker  '16;  Paul  Marks  '57. 

BUILDING  AUTHORITY:  Harold  Dickey  '17; 
Evan  Johnston  '50;  William  Aubin  '57;  John 
Maginnis  '18. 

PHONOTHON CHAIRPERSONS:  William 
Mellen  '49,  Amherst;  Thomas  Campbell,  III  '60, 
Boston;  Robert  Dallmeyer '59,  Hartford;  Ed- 
mund Struzziero  '50,  Springfield;  Roberta  LaPorte 
'74,  Student ;  John  Kominski  '59,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A  THLETIC  COUNCIL :  Daniel  Melley  '55 ; 
Arthur  Elkins '57;  Mary  Barber '44. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY:  John  Kominski 
'59;  Robert  Pollack '54;  George  Nassar '60. 


Coming  Alumni  Events 


ALUMNI  TRAVEL  PROGRAM : 

Hawaii,  January  10-18  and  January  10-25 

FOOTBALL  HAPPY  HOURS : 

Cocktail  parties  have  been  scheduled  after  the 
following  football  games.  All  will  take  place 
from  3 :  30  -  6  p  .m .  at  Memorial  Hall  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

November  9 :  Holy  Cross  (Howard  Johnson's, 
next  to  Holy  Cross  Stadium) 

November  16 ;  New  Hampshire 

November  23 :   Boston  College 

ALUMNI  ACADEMIC  SEMINARS 
"Economic  Policy  Choices  for  1975"  — 

November  6  at  the  Sonesta  Hotel,  Hartford, 

7:30p.m. 

"World  Secuirty  and  Soviet  Dissidents"  — 

November  12  at  Baystate  West  Motor  Hotel, 

Springfield,  7:30  p.m. 

"Rainbows,  Clouds,  and  other  Weather 

Signs"  —  November  25  at  Colonial  Hilton  Inn, 

Pittsfield,  7:30  p.m. 

REUNION 

June  6,  7,  and  8,  for  the  following  Classes: 
'20,  '25,  '30,  '35,  '40,  '45,  '50,  '55,  '60,  '65,  and  '70.; 

Should  you  require  more  information  on  any 
particular  program,  please  write  to  John  F. 
O'Connell,  Jr.  '69,  Alumni  Relations  Director, 
Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 


Alumnus  editorship  open 

The  position  of  Coordinator  of  Editorial 
Services,  which  includes  editorship  of  The 
Alumnus,  will  be  available  December  15. 
The  job  calls  for  extensive  experience  in 
publications,  including  writing,  editing, 
production  and  supervisory  skills.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Dan  Melley,  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Affairs,  Univ.  of  Mass., 
Amherst,  01002.  The  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Scoreboard 


New  England  had  had  its  first  frost  before  fall  sports  really  got  rolling,  and 
as  we  went  to  press,  the  various  UMass  teams  were  still  playing  out  the  first 
halves  of  their  schedules. 

The  erratic  football  team  was  3-2  overall  (2-1  in  conference)  as  it  went 
into  the  sixth  week  of  the  season. 

The  Minutemen  lost  the  season's  opener  to  Villanova  17-13,  but  went  on 
to  prove  themselves,  both  offensively  and  defensively,  in  a  42-0  mauling  of 
Maine's  Black  Bears  on  the  following  week. 

The  Minutemen  followed  up  that  victory  with  a  surprise  14-0  win  over  powerful  Dart- 
mouth, relying  for  the  most  part  on  a  superb  defensive  effort  in  the  second  half. 

Words  like  "unbeatable"  and  "powerhouse"  became  common  on  campus  during  the 
following  week,  but  on  Saturday  an  upstart  Vermont  team  thumped  the  Minutemen  25-14 
before  a  horrified  crowd  in  UMass'  home  opener. 

The  Minutemen  managed  to  salvage  their  reputation  and  Yankee  Conference  standing  by 
beating  BU  a  week  later,  but  the  cliff-hanger  ending  and  a  disputed  UMass  touchdown  did 
little  to  strengthen  fan  confidence. 

The  situation  in  other  sports  was  considerably  better. 

The  cross-country  team  rounded  out  a  successful  early  season  (see  page  19)  by  tying  with 
nationally-ranked  Manhattan  and  William  and  Mary  at  a  mid-season  meet  in  New  York 
City. 

The  soccer  team  got  off  to  a  good  start,  shutting  out  BC  (4-0)  and  Maine  (3-0)  before 
dropping  its  third  match  to  Keene  State  (3-0).  But  the  Minutemen  rebounded  and  went  on  to 
drop  WPI  (4-0)  and  BU  (4-1),  prompting  the  coach  of  the  former  team  to  call  them  "the  best 
UMass  soccer  team  I've  seen  in  the  18  years  I've  coached." 

The  UMass  golfers,  too,  were  playing  their  best  ever.  They  won  the  Toski  Invitational 
Cup,  the  New  Englands  (thus  bringing  home  the  Oakley  Cup)  and  then  demonstrated  their 
superiority  over  other  east  coast  teams  by  winning  the  ECAS  Championships. 

The  Minutewomen  field  hockey  team  was  hot  in  early  season  play.  The  stickers  opened 
with  three  straight  wins,  beating  Central  Conn.  (4-0),  Keene  State  (5-0),  and  Holyoke  (4-1). 
Though  they  lost  their  fourth  game  to  Springfield  (2-0)  on  an  off  day,  the  Minutewomen 
should  finish  their  season  well  into  the  wins  column. 

The  scores  for  the  Minutewomen  tennis  team  were  not  available  at  press  time. 


and  schedule 


Men's  Varsity 

FOOTBALL:  Oct.  19,  at  Rhode  Island;  Oct.  26, 
UConn;  Nov.  2,  at  Colgate;  Nov.  9,  at  Holy 
Cross;  Nov.  16,  New  Hampshire;  Nov.  23,  Bos- 
ton College. 

SOCCER;  Oct.  15,  at  Westfield  State;  Oct.  18, 
at  Rhode  Island;  Oct.  24,  at  Tufts;  Oct.  26, 
UConn;  Nov.  1,  at  Vermont;  Nov.  6,  Spring- 
field; Nov.  9,  New  Hampshire. 

CROSS  COUNTRY:  Oct.  15,  at  Rhode  Island; 
Oct.  19,  at  New  Hampshire;  Oct.  26,  YanCon  at 
Vermont;  Nov.  4,  New  Englands  at  Boston. 


BASKETBALL :  Nov.  20,  New  England  College; 
Nov .  23,  at  Lowell  Tech ;  Nov .  26,  at  St .  Anselm's ; 
Dec.  3,  at  Williams;  Dec.  6,  Norwich;  Dec.  7, 
Middlebury ;  Dec.  11,  at  Mlrrimack;  Dec.  14, 
Army. 

HOCKEY ;  Nov.  29-30,  Hall  of  Fame  Tourn.  at 
Springfield;  Dec.  5,  at  Harvard;  Dec.  7,  Rhode 
Island;  Dec.  10,  Holy  Cross;  Dec.  14,  Siena. 

TRACK :  Dec.  4,  at  Rhode  Island;  Dec.  7,  at 
UConn  with  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

SWIMMING:  Dec.  4,  at  Wesleyan;  Dec.  7,  at 
Amherst;  Dec.  10,  at  WPI. 

WRESTLING  :  Nov.  26,  Boston  University; 
Nov.  30,  Yale  and  UConn  at  Yale;  Dec.  4,  Rhode 
Island;  Dec.  7,  MIT  and  Wesleyan  at  Wesleyan. 


Women's  Varsity 

FIELD  HOCKEY :  Oct.  15,  at  Bridgewater  State; 
Oct.  17,  Worcester  State;  Oct.  22,  Southern 
Conn;  Oct.  24,  Northeastern;  Oct.  29,  Plymouth 
State;  Oct.  31,  at  Smith  College;  Nov.  23,  at 
N.E.  College  Association  Tournament. 

TENNIS:  Oct.  17,  Worcester  State;  Oct.  22, 
Southern  Conn;  Oct.  25,  Brandeis  University. 

VOLLEYBALL :  Oct.  22,  at  Westfield  State; 
Oct.  25,  Brandeis  U.;  Oct.  28,  at  UConn;  Oct. 
30,  Mt.  Holyoke;  Nov.  5,  AIC;  Nov.  12,  Bridge- 
water  and  Southern  Conn  at  one  of  the  two 
schools;  Nov.  18,  at  Smith  College. 

SWIMMING:  Nov.  20,  Smith  and  Mt.  Holyoke; 
Dec.  4,  New  Hampshire 
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The  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars 

not  to  mention  economics  and  politics. 

They're  all  on  the  Alumni  Seminar  Program  agenda  this 
fall.  See  page  32  for  details. 
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On  Campus 


Astronomically  speaking, 
the  discovery  of  the  year 

A  binary  pulsar  recently  discovered  by  two 
UMass  astronomers  should  offer  scientists 
new  and  fundamentally  different  opportu- 
nities to  test  theories  of  relativity.  It  will  also 
allow  them  to  learn  more  about  the  little- 
understood  nature  of  pulsars  themselves. 

Professor  Joseph  Taylor,  33,  and  graduate 
student  Russell  Hulse,  24,  both  of  the  physics 
and  astronomy  department,  discovered  the 
pulsar  last  July.    It  was  not  until  September, 
however,  that  they  determined  that  it  was 
orbiting  another  object,  perhaps  another 
pulsar. 

Pulsars,  highly  magnetized  stellar  objects 
which  emit  radio  waves  at  regular  intervals, 
were  discovered  in  1967.  The  pulsar  just 
found  by  Taylor  and  Hulse,  however,  is  the 
irst  known  to  be  binary,  or  linked  to  another 
abject. 

It  is  this  linkage  which  makes  the  discovery 
io  unusual  and  potentially  valuable.  By 
measuring  the  orbit,  astronomers  can  deter- 
■nine  the  mass  of  the  pulsar  and  other  factors 
ibout  it  and  about  the  physical  laws  of  the 
iniverse. 

Taylor  explains  why  the  binary  pulsar  will 
36  an  important  and  unusual  test  for  rel- 
ativity :   "You  need  a  very  accurate  clock,  a 
/ery  strong  gravitational  field,  and  a  means 
jf  moving  things  at  high  velocity"  in  order  to 
!valuate  Einstein's  theories  and  the  alterna- 
ives,  he  says.  And  the  binary  pulsar  is  all 
hree. 

It  is  a  clock  (because  of  its  extremely  reg- 
ilar  radio  emissions),  it  has  a  strong  gravita- 
ional  field  (which  can  be  measured  because 
)f  its  relationship  to  the  object  it  is  orbiting), 
ind  it  is  moving  at  an  extremely  high  velocity 
about  200  miles  per  second). 

While  the  binary  pulsar  may  hold  a  key  to 
he  study  of  relativity,  it  has  already  con- 


firmed another  theory.  As  early  as  the  1930s, 
astronomers  thought  that  highly  condensed 
objects  called  neutron  stars  might  exist  with 
masses  similar  to  that  of  the  sun.  This  now 
seems  correct,  since  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
new  pulsar's  orbit  suggest  that  its  mass  and 
the  mass  of  its  unseen  companion  are  in  fact 
similar  to  that  of  the  sun's. 

The  theory  is  that  neutron  stars,  or  pul- 
sars, are  formed  when  certain  stars  explode 
near  the  end  of  their  life  cycles.  The  explo- 
sions are  called  supernovas. 

When  a  star  explodes,  enormous  amounts 
of  energy  and  mass  spin  off  into  space,  leav- 
ing a  highly  compressed,  rapidly  spinning 
relic,  so  dense  that  one  teaspoonful  of  its 


Russell  Hulse  [above]  and  Joseph  Taylor  were 
the  first  to  find  a  binary  pulsar.  Taylar  says 
the  discovery  will  he  an  important  and  un- 
usual test  for  relativity. 


material  would  weigh  100  million  tons. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  destroys  the 
atomic  structure  of  the  star,  leaving  only  the 
nuclear  material  called  neutrons.  Pulsars  are, 
then,  neutron  stars. 

Neutron  stars  probably  measure  only  10  to 
20  miles  in  diameter,  although  their  original 
masses  may  have  been  20  times  that  of  the 
sun.  Their  evolution  is  relatively  short  in 
astronomical  terms  — 10  to  100  million  years 
—  and  the  explosion  that  makes  them  neu- 
tron stars  takes  only  hours. 

The  natural  magnetic  field  of  the  star  (the 
sun,  for  instance,  has  a  magnetic  field  slightly 
greater  than  earth's)  is  also  compressed  at 
supernova,  making  the  relic  extremely  mag- 
netic. It  is  this  magnetic  quality  which  gives 
the  pulsar  its  characteristic  radio  waves.  The 
radio  waves  radiate  along  the  axis  of  the  ob- 
ject's magnetic  field  like  a  beacon.  The  inter- 
vals between  the  radio  waves,  picked  up  as 
"beeps"  on  radio  antennas,  tell  astronomers 
how  fast  the  pulsar  is  spinning.  The  usual 
rate  is  once  per  second. 

The  new  pulsar,  which  is  about  15,000 
light  years  from  earth  and  located  in  or  near 
the  constellation  Aquila,  is  sending  signals  at 
the  unusually  f«st  rate  of  17  per  second. 
Morever,  the  pulse  rate  varies  in  an  eight- 
hour  cycle,  increasing  and  decreasing  as  it 
moves  closer  to  and  further  from  earth.  This 
was  the  clue  to  Taylor  and  Hulse  that  it  was 
orbiting  another  object. 

The  nature  of  the  other  object  is  not  yet 
known,  but  Taylor  rules  out  the  possibility 
that  the  object  is  a  star.  He  and  Hulse  have 
determined  that  the  pulsar  and  the  object  are 
in  a  highly  eliptical  orbit,  sometimes  separated 
by  less  than  half  the  sun's  diameter.  Taylor 
says  that  at  that  distance,  the  gravitational 
field  of  the  pulsar  would  rip  the  star  apart. 

"We  know  it's  not  of  very  great  size  because 
it  never  eclipses  the  pulsar,"  he  explains,  "but 
it  must  have  enough  mass  to  maintain  the 
gravity  attraction." 

This  suggests  to  Taylor  that  the  object  could 
be  another  pulsar,  although  no  signal  from  it 
has  yet  been  identified.  Since  the  signal  would 
radiate  along  the  axis  of  the  object's  magnetic 
field,  it  may  be  at  an  angle  undetectable  by 
earth's  instruments.  Or  the  signal  may  just  be 
too  faint  to  reach  earth. 


There  is  some  speculation,  however,  that 
the  object  the  pulsar  is  circling  is  another  kind 
of  relic,  a  black  hole.  Even  less  is  known 
about  these  than  about  pulsars,  although  it  is 
thought  that  they  are  formed  in  the  same  way. 

The  difference  is  that  the  stars  which  form 
black  holes  are  of  a  larger  mass  than  those 
that  form  pulsars,  and  therefore  have  a 
stronger  gravitational  field.  In  the  case  of  a 
black  hole,  the  gravitational  field  is  so  great 
that  the  relic  collapses  completely  into  itself, 
leaving  an  object  which  is  denser  than  a  pulsar 
and  which  radiates  no  energy  at  all. 

If  the  object  the  pulsar  is  circling  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  black  hole,  it  would  be  extra- 
ordinary, and  Taylor  isn't  expecting  that  it  is. 
He  and  Hulse  have  already  achieved  more 
than  they  expected  anyway. 

A  year  ago  Hulse  began  a  systematic  search 
for  pulsars  for  his  Ph.D.  thesis.  He  and 
Taylor  built  the  most  sensitive  instrument  yet 
for  an  automatic  search,  a  combination  re- 
ceiver and  computer,  and  the  work  is  carried 
out  at  the  largest  radio  astronomy  facility  in 
the  world  in  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico. 

A  year  ago  only  100  pulsars  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  Hulse  has  since  added  more 
than  30  to  the  tally.  His  thesis  project  was  to 
not  only  find  new  pulsars,  but  also  to  follow 
up  any  interesting  leads.  According  to  an 
astronomer  at  Cornell,  Hulse  now  has  "the 
discovery  of  the  year"  to  pursue. 


Laying  down  the  law 
in  the  classroom 

The  question  of  how  many  classes  a  professor 
teaches  a  week  has  generally  been  considered 
an  academic  issue,  subject  to  student  demands 
and  departmental  needs. 

But  the  question  took  on  political  overtones 
this  fall,  as  the  campus  prepared  to  comply 
with  faculty  workload  requirements  man- 
dated by  the  state  legislature  this  summer. 

The  ruling  requires  that  full-time  faculty 
members  on  campus  spend  an  average  of  nine 
hours  a  week  in  "direct,  instructional  contact" 
with  undergraduate  students  or  six  hours 
with  graduate  students. 


The  measure  was  diffused  somewhat  by  a 
provision  that  allows  the  trustees  or  collective 
bargaining  agreements  to  modify  those  re- 
quirements. 

Still,  University  officials  were  unhappy 
with  the  ruling  to  say  the  least.  The  measure 
was  passed  over  the  strong  opposition  of 
President  Robert  Wood,  Chancellor  Randolph 
Bromery,  and  others  who  argued  against  the 
"intrusion"  of  the  legislature  into  academic 
matters.  There  also  was  feeling  that  legislative 
leaders  do  not  understand  that  faculty  mem- 
bers are  involved  in  research  and  service 
activities,  counseling  and  supervising  student 
work,  as  well  as  teaching  classes.  The  number 
of  hours  spent  with  students  in  class  is  only 
part  of  the  total  responsibility. 

The  measure  also  raised  questions  about 
how  the  rules  can  be  applied  equitably.  To 
study  those  questions.  President  Wood  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draw  up  expanded 
guidelines  for  complying  with  the  legislature. 
The  committee  will  study  questions  like 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  exceptions  to 
the  nine-hour  load  and  who  should  receive 
them. 

The  campus  Office  of  Institutional  Studies 
has  also  drawn  up  a  questionnaire  that  has 
been  mailed  to  all  faculty  members  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  hours  faculty  actually 
spend  in  instruction,  public  services,  research, 
and  other  activities. 

A  survey  a  few  years  ago  showed  that 
faculty  work  55-56  hours  a  week,  and  cam- 
pus officials  say  they  think  that  estimate  is 
still  sound. 

In  addition  to  the  contact  hour  requirement 
approved  this  summer,  the  General  Court  also 
passed  a  "no  merit"  policy  for  professional 
positions  at  all  public  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation for  the  1975  fiscal  year. 

That  measure,  which  applied  to  only  one 
segment  of  professionals  in  state  government, 
was  considered  punitive  and  a  "slap  in  the 
face"  for  faculty. 

Between  the  contact  hour  legislation  and 
no  merit  pay  in  prospect  for  this  year,  faculty 
morale  was  not  at  its  highest.  In  fact,  the 
newly-elected  secretary  of  the  Faculty  Senate, 
David  Booth,  predicted  that  the  question  of 
faculty  unionization  would  again  be  an  issue 
this  year. 


I 


"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  will  hope 
that  collective  bargaining  is  a  means  of  cir- 
cumventing... the  mandated  teaching  load 
and  the  noninclusion  of  merit  funds  in  the 
present  academic  year,"  Booth  said. 

Meanwhile,  University  officials  are  urging 
faculty  to  establish  a  better  understanding  of 
the  University's  needs  among  the  public  as 
well  as  the  legislature.  Said  Chancellor  Ran- 
dolph  Bromery  in  his  opening  convocation    BJ 
address,  "I  am  confident  that  we  have  the 
resources,  the  will,  and  the  institutional  con- 
cern needed  to  face  this  task." 


Trying  to  keep  up  with  inflation 

The  money  pinch  felt  across  the  country  is  re- 
flected in  the  campus  budget,  and  University 
officials  are  seeking  increased  funds  for  this 
year  as  well  as  next  to  cope  with  rising  prices. 

The  campus'  1976  request  for  state  operating 
funds,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  last  fall,  calls  for  $80.8  million,  in- 
cluding a  $14.4  million  increase  over  this  year's: 
appropriation  despite  an  enrollment  freeze. 
The  bulk  of  the  increase,  $10.4  million,  is  to 
cover  "fixed  cost  increases,"  primarily  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  and  inflation. 

Meanwhile,  campus  officials  have  said  that 
they  will  request  between  $2.5  and  $3  million 
over  and  above  this  year's  $66.4  appropriation! 
to  cover  rises  in  utility  costs  not  anticipated 
when  the  1975  budget  was  developed  17 
months  ago.  Since  that  time,  coal  is  up  from 
$26  to  $60  a  ton  and  oil  up  from  $8.60  to  $14 
a  barrel. 


Quickies 

A  lecture  series  to  "provide  greater  recogni- 
tion of  scholarship  and  the  presence  of  our 
own  distinguished  scholars"  has  been  inau- 
gurated by  Chancellor  Randolph  W.  Bromery. 
Marshall  Harvey  Stone,  one  of  the  country's 
leading  mathematicians  and  the  first 
speaker  in  the  Chancellor's  Lecture  Series, 
chose  "Quality  and  Change  in  Education"  as 
the  subject  for  his  October  address.  Novelist 
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Chinua  Achebe  will  give  the  second  talk  in 
February  and  Robert  Paul  Wolff,  a  noted 
philosopher,  will  speak  in  April. 

The  Fine  Arts  Center  has  finally  opened, 
though  on  a  limited  basis  until  next  year.  The 
exemption  to  Amherst's  sewer  tie-in  ban, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Water  Pollution 
Control,  allows  the  building's  sewer  con- 
nections to  be  activated,  but  prohibits  "public 
events"  in  the  center  during  the  current  ac- 
ademic year.  Even  so,  members  of  the  theater 
and  music  departments  were  able  to  begin 
moving  in  last  month,  and  the  art  department 
will  be  moving  in  shortly.  The  Fine  Arts  Cen- 
ter will  be  officially  opened  for  use  next  fall. 


The  great  skate 

In  these  days  of  airline  fuel  crises  and  dis- 
arrayed AMTRAK  schedules,  it  is  encouraging 
to  discover  that  a  University  student  has 
helped  pioneer  a  new  form  of  transcontinental 
travel  —  roller-skating. 

David  Letters,  a  27-year-old  UMass  senior, 
became  the  second  person  to  successfully 
roller-skate  across  the  country  this  October. 
It  took  him  a  little  over  four  months  and 
three  pairs  of  heavy  skates  to  negotiate  the 
3,750  miles  between  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Letters  (pictured  at  left)  skated  along  the 
sides  of  highways  and  interstates,  walking 
only  in  extremely  mountainous  areas. 

The  trip  was  not  without  mishap.  While 
passing  through  Ashland,  Ohio,  Letters  was 
hit  by  a  motorist  traveling  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road.  Fortunately,  the  accident  resulted 
only  in  a  broken  skate. 

Letters  wasn't  so  lucky  in  his  second  acci- 
dent, though.  The  turbulence  created  by 
tractor  trailers  threw  Letters  on  his  hip  while 
he  was  skating  through  Nevada.  After  a 
week's  treatment  for  nerve  injuries  in  a  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  hospital.  Letters  pressed  on, 
but  a  bit  more  slowly. 

Why  did  Letters  undertake  such  a  journey? 
"To  make  a  million  people  smile,"  he  told  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette. 


Alumnus  editor  heads  north 

Katie  Gillmor,  who  has  been  the  editor  of  The 
Alumnus  for  the  last  six  and  a  half  years,  re- 
signed in  December  to  become  a  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Toronto  Star  in 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Under  Gillmor's  editorship,  the  magazine 
has  won  a  number  of  national  honors,  in- 
cluding the  Atlantic  Award  for  writing  in 
1972,  and  the  Time/Life  Award  for  the  most 
improved  alumni  magazine  in  1971. 
The  Alumnus  was  judged  in  the  Top  Ten  in  the 
country  by  the  Americal  Alumni  Council  in 
1972  and  1973  and  in  the  TopThirteen  by  the 
council  and  the  Americal  College  Public 
Relations  Association  in  1974. 

Gillmor,  who  was  graduated  cum  laude  in 
1965  from  Brandeis  University,  has  also  been 
editor  of  the  University  Bulletin,  a  faculty  and 
staff  paper  on  campus  begun  last  year. 


Painting  the  town 

Nelson  Stevens  has  set  out  to  paint  the  town. 

The  town  in  question  is  Springfield,  and 
Stevens,  an  artist,  spent  last  summer  painting 
murals  (see  above)  in  the  predominantly  black 
neighborhood  of  Winchester  Square. 

A  professor  in  the  Afro-American  studies 
and  art  departments,  Stevens  was  commis- 
sioned to  paint  four  murals  by  the  University 
Year  for  Action  for  the  city  of  Springfield. 

Next  year,  if  he  can  get  funding,  Stevens 
wants  to  train  a  band  of  50  muralists  to  return 
to  the  city  and  continue  the  work.  He  calls  his 
project  "Aesthetic  City"  but  believes  that  more 
than  aesthetics  are  at  stake. 

The  impact  of  50  murals  springing  up 
around  Springfield  could  be  enormously 
beneficial,  he  says.  "People  ought  to  be  able 
to  walk  through  their  cities  and  get  a  different 
feeling  about  their  relationship  to  physical 
reality."  City  dwellers  don't  have  to  endure 
shabbiness  and  conditions  that  make  them 
feel  useless  and  small,  he  says. 

Not  everyone  who  observed  Stevens  at 
work  last  summer  agreed  with  him.  Construc- 
tion workers  found  the  murals  "useless," 


although  they  were  interested  in  the  technical 
details  of  his  project. 

"If  only  I  could  change  that  attitude," 
Stevens  says.  "Then  I  think  my  murals  will 
really  have  accomplished  something." 

Other  observers  were  more  supportive, 
often  offering  to  help  with  the  painting  or 
giving  Stevens  home-made  baked  goods  to 
sustain  him  in  his  work.  Children  were  gener- 
ally enthusiastic,  particularly  when  it  came  to 
borrowing  paint  for  their  own  murals.  "Kids 
really  understand,"  Stevens  says. 

For  Stevens,  entering  his  third  year  as  a 
professor  at  UMass,  art  should  be  public  and 
positive.  His  murals  are  an  outgrowth  of  his 
interest  in  other  forms  of  public  art  —  illustra- 
tion for  books  and  magazines,  posters,  greet- 
ing cards  —  and  his  determination  to  create 
images  which  "portray  man  and  woman  in 
their  glory,  rather  than  the  degradation  I  am 
sure  is  there." 

Stevens'  emphasis  on  the  positive  and  on 
the  subject  matter  of  black  people  has  inev- 
itably earned  his  art  the  tag  of  being  "polit- 
ical," a  term  he  does  not  consider  pejorative. 
"I  don't  believe  you  can  make  a  nonpolitical 
aesthetic  statement,"  Stevens  says. 

"If  someone  can  paint  pure  abstracts  while  a 
person  in  the  same  room  is  starving,  that  is  in 
itself  a  political  statement."  Pure  abstraction 
in  art  Stevens  considers  "research  for  other 
artists."  But  a  really  meaningful  statement 
"has  to  relate  to  that  other  great  problem,  of 
man's  humanity." 


The  library  represents 
"possibilities  beyond  imagining" 

The  Amherst  campus,  after  10  years  of  plan- 
ning and  construction,  sports  "the  tallest 
library  in  the  world,"  according  to  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records.  The  process  of 
dedicating  such  a  monument  inspired  Univer- 
sity officials  and  friends  to  eloquence  in  cere- 
monies last  October. 

Chancellor  Randolph  Bromery  christened 
the  campus'  28-story  edifice  as  "truly  the  heart  ' 
of  the  University,"  in  welcoming  100  guests 
to  the  dedication.  "It  is  a  center  for  the  distri- 
bution and  dissemination  of  knowledge,"  he 
said,  "a  building  which  houses  the  written 
record  of  our  civilization." 

The  chancellor's  thoughts  were  echoed  by 
novelist  William  Manchester  '46,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  who  made 
a  surprise  appearance  at  the  event.  "Books 
are  mysterious,  even  to  their  authors,"  he 
said,  "and  one  of  their  most  extraordinary  as- 
pects is  that  each  of  them  is  different  to  every 

reader The  movie  spectator  is  passive;  the 

reader  can  never  be.  He  must  be  a  participant. 
He  shares  in  the  creative  act  and  is  in  a  very 
real  sense  a  co-author.  Thus,  the  possibilities 
in  this  building  are  literally  beyond  imagin- 
ing." 

Manchester  then  introduced  the  featured 
speaker  of  the  day.  Trustee  Frederick  "Barney" 
Troy  '31.  "I  have  never  known  a  teacher  who 


brought  such  vigor,  such  clarity  and  such 
passion  to  the  classroom,"  said  Manchester. 

Troy  spoke  of  the  history  and  significance 
of  libraries  in  universities  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  "central  criterion"  for  evaluating 
an  educational  institution,  and  then  went  on  to 
ask  "what  kind  of  university  will  this  new 
library  serve?" 

Speaking  of  the  difficulties  attendant  to  the 
expanding  role  of  universities  as  institutions 
of  service,  Troy  cautioned  the  University 
against  diluting  "the  virtues  of  liberal  educa- 
tion." 

"Surely  a  university  that  educates  its  stu- 
dents to  think  either  in  narrowly  vocational 
or  in  merely  political  and  socio-economic 
terms  and  not  of  the  quality  of  human  life,  an 
education  indifferent  to  what  has  been  called 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
human  experience  and  that  fails  even  to  raise 
the  ultimate  questions  about  man's  destiny  — 
about  man  as  the  'glory,  jest  and  riddle  of  the 
world'  —  will  prove  a  pretty  shallow  and  in- 
adequate one,"  he  said.  "For  it  requires  no 
great  wisdom  to  understand  that  mankind 
faces  problems  and  troubles  that  go  far  beyond 
those  envisioned  by  the  politically  obsessed 
or  those  defined  by  the  economist 

"Surely  it  is  no  impossible  dream  to  believe 
that  we  can  help  to  create  in  many  among  the 
thousands  of  young  graduates  who  leave  us 
each  year  those  lasting  intellectual  habits  and 
insights  which,  working  quietly  and  effectively 
in  hundreds  of  communities  remote  from  the 
halls  of  the  University,  may  yet  prove  to  be 
any  university's  most  powerful  and  enduring 
contribution  to  the  creation  of  a  humane 

society 

"As  to  this  University  and  this  library,  their 
intrinsic  excellence  or  want  of  it  will  be  in- 
timately linked.  The  library  will  be  as  good 
as  the  University,  or  as  mediocre.  It  will  de- 
pend wholly  upon  our  leadership  now  and  in 
the  future.  If  we  set  the  wrong  priorities,  the 
library  will  suffer;  if  we  set  them  properly,  it 
will  prosper.  And  all  good  things  will  flow 
From  that  prospering  —  the  quality  of  our 
Faculty  and,  therefore,  of  our  students  and  of 
3ur  curriculum.  A  great  university  deserves  a 
?reat  library.  A  mediocre  one  does  not.  It  is 
is  simple  and  crucially  important  as  that." 


George  Odiorne,  new  SBA  dean 


MBO  comes  to  SBA 

George  Odiorne,  the  new  dean  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  sees  himself  as  a 
"facilitator,  goal-setter,"  and  maybe  even  a 
"high  school  cheerleader." 

"There  are  still  people  who  would  like  a 
benevolent  king  or  dictator,"  Odiorne  says, 
but  he  insists  that  is  not  his  style. 

An  architect  of  the  "management  by  objec- 
tives" system  (MBO),  Odiorne  arrived  last 
October  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  was 
dean  of  the  college  of  business  and  professor 
of  management  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
Before  that,  the  53-year-old  dean  spent  10 
years  at  the  University  of  Michigan  as  director 


of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Odiorne's  definition  of  himself  is  consis- 
tent with  his  views  about  what  a  university  is 
all  about :   "A  great  university, "  he  believes, 
is  a  system  of  "great  colleges  connected  by  a 
great  heating  system." 

Despite  the  recent  trends  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  in  higher  education  (which 
he  labels  "California-ization"  after  the  state 
which  brought  centralization  to  a  new  zenith), 
Odiorne  says  it  is  the  faculty  that  makes  a 
great  university,  not  its  administration. 

He  also  sees  the  "management  by  objec- 
tives" approach  as  one  "weapon  in  the  war 
on  bureaucracy." 

Management  by  objectives,  he  explains,  is 


a  system  of  "figuring  out  where  you  are  going 
before  you  commit  resources  and  time." 

The  job  of  defining  goals,  moreover,  is  not 
left  to  the  managers  of  an  organization,  but  it 
is  a  process  that  calls  for  "full  participation." 
For  that  reason,  it  is  an  effective  weapon  in 
beating  bureaucracy :   "It  forces  decisions 
down  to  the  lowest  level  and  asks  people  to 
make  a  commitment  to  one  another." 

Deciding  "what  we  are  going  to  do  puts 
emphasis  on  motivation  and  creativity.  In 
contrast,  in  a  multi-level  bureaucracy,  objec- 
tives are  [usually]  set  at  the  top." 

Even  in  a  well-run  organization,  managers 
and  subordinates  fail  to  agree  on  what  is  ex- 
pected about  25  per  cent  of  the  time.  And 
when  employees  don't  know  what  is  expected, 
Odiorne  says,  they  are  programmed  to  fail. 

Closing  up  the  "objectives  gap"  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  changing  that  atmosphere, 
the  new  dean  believes.  'Tou  know  what  is 
expected  of  you,  what  resources  and  help  are 
available  and  that  you  can  be  left  alone  to 
work.  You  also  know  how  well  you  are  doing 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  accomplishment  will 
be  rewarded." 

Odiorne  says  that  the  "management  by 
objectives"  system  is  applicable  to  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  here  and  that 
moves  toward  it  are  already  underway.  There 
has  been  no  resistance  to  his  ideas  so  far,  he 
says,  but  admits  that  people  tend  to  take  a 
"wait-and-see"  attitude. 

In  the  future,  the  new  dean  would  like  to 
see  more  cross-disciplinary  degrees  and  "ex- 
cellence in  everything  we  do."  He  also  says 
that  the  faculty  and  students  need  a  better 
image  of  themselves :  "There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  too  much  self-esteem  here." 

Odiorne  is  going  to  continue  teaching, 
noting  that  he  has  won  distinguished  teacher 
awards  at  both  Utah  and  Michigan. 

"I  am  going  to  compete  like  hell"  for  similar 
awards  here,  he  says,  adding  that  he  has 
challenged  other  business  professors  to  "out- 
teach  me,  out-write  me,  and  out-research  me." 


The  vet.  school  dilemma 

There  are  only  19  veterinary  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  11  of  them  won't  even  send 
application  forms  to  UMass  students.  Not 
surprisingly,  only  four  out  of  the  18  UMass 
students  who  applied  to  veterinary  schools 
last  year  were  accepted. 

The  situation  is  no  better  throughout  New 
England.  There  is  no  veterinary  school  in  the 
area,  and  schools  which  had  formerly  shown 
sympathy  toward  New  England  students  are 
now  rejecting  them. 

The  problem  is  that  veterinary  schools  are 
predominantly  state-supported,  and  there  is  a 
growing  unwillingness  to  accept  out-of-state 
students.  "When  state  legislators  find  out 
how  expensive  it  is  to  educate  a  veterinarian," 
says  UMass  pre-vet  advisor  Russell  Smith, 
"they  decide  they'd  rather  spend  that  kind  of 

money  on  their  own  taxpayers'  kids and 

you  can't  blame  them." 

Grades  are  increasingly  more  of  an  obstacle. 
Now  anyone  with  less  than  a  3.8  average 
might  as  well  forget  it,  says  Smith. 

In  answer  to  the  problem  of  education  in 
veterinary  medicine,  the  presidents  of  New 
England's  land  grant  universities  appointed  a 
task  force  in  1974  to  examine  approaches  to  a 
veterinary  program  for  the  region. 

The  task  force  recommended  a  contract 
approach  as  the  "most  efficient  and  rapid  ar- 
rangement for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
student  demand."  A  target  date  of  the  fall  of 
1975  for  the  admission  of  30  New  England 
students  under  contract  was  urged  by  the  task 
force.  And  1980  was  the  date  set  for  the  full 
complement  of  60  admissions  per  year. 

Under  the  contract  method,  accepted  stu- 
dents pay  their  tuition  at  the  resident  rate. 
The  contracting  state  pays  a  flat  rate  to  the 
institution  for  reserving  the  space. 

The  task  force  pointed  out  that  "a  new  re- 
gional college  would  involve  a  significant 
delay  before  it  could  be  established  and  ready 
to  admit  students."  Meanwhile,  the  contract 
method  would  offer  guaranteed  places  for 
accepted  students. 

William  Mellen,  a  home  economics  profes- 
sor at  UMass  and  a  member  of  the  task  force, 
does  not  think  the  building  of  a  veterinary 


school  in  the  area  will  be  feasible.  "Consider- 
ing the  economic  status  of  New  England,"  he 
says,  "and  the  fact  that  federal  funding  for 
institutions  of  higher  education  especially  in 
the  medical  fields  is  on  the  decline,  building 
and  maintaining  a  veterinary  school  seems 
virtually  impossible." 

According  to  Mac  Edds,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  at  UMass 
and  a  member  of  the  task  force,  "the  cost  of 
the  contract  method  is  ridiculously  low  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  money  involved  in 
building  and  maintaining  a  veterinary  school 
in  the  New  England  area." 

The  total  capital  investment  for  the  most 
expensive  contract  possibility  (30  spaces  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  30  spaces 
at  Cornell  University)  was  estimated  by  the 
task  force  to  be  $10  million,  plus  a  one-time 
cost  per  student. 

Despite  the  economics  of  the  situation, 
there  is  a  proposal,  designed  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Board  of  Higher  Education,  to  build  a 
regional  veterinary  school  in  Grafton,  Mass. 
The  estimated  cost  of  such  a  plan  is  $58.9 
million  from  the  time  of  construction  to  when 
the  first  class  could  be  admitted. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  England  governors 
have  recently  revised  the  contract  method  re- 
commended by  the  task  force.  It  was  decided 
that  if  any  contracts  are  to  be  negotiated,  each 
state  will  handle  the  arrangement  individually. 

The  reason  for  this  revision  was  explained 
by  Donald  NicoU,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Op- 
erations Committee  of  New  England's  land 
grant  universities.  "If  we  had  to  wait  for  all 
six  legislatures  to  agree  on  common  policy, 
we  might  lose  places  in  the  meantime,"  he  said. 

He  emphasized  that  "the  New  England  states 
are  in  close  contact  with  one  another  on  this 
issue  and  are  not  trying  to  beat  each  other 
out." 

Whether  Massachusetts  will  decide  to  take 
unilateral  advantage  of  the  contract  possibili- 
ties remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  advisors 
like  Russell  Smith  have  to  discourage  most 
UMass  students  who  would  like  to  be  veterin- 
arians. 

"All  around,  it  is  a  pretty  dismal  situation," 
says  Smith.  "It  seems  to  me  if  there's  someone 
gung-ho  on  being  a  veterinarian,  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  he  or  she  can  do  it." 


Student  Power,  '70s  style 

After  a  three-year  hiatus,  student  power  has 
reappeared  on  the  Amherst  campus.  But  this 
time  the  students  have  gone  to  the  law  books 
rather  than  into  the  streets. 

At  issue  is  the  requirement  that  all  students 
under  the  age  of  21  and  not  commuting  within 
40  miles  of  their  parents'  home  must  live  in 
dormitories  and  purchase  meal  tickets.  Their 
room  and  board  charges,  beside  providing 
goods  and  services,  go  to  pay  off  the  annual 
$3  million  debt  service  on  the  bonds  which 
were  sold  to  build  the  dorms  and  dining  com- 
mons. The  financing  and  construction  of  these 
buildings  is  the  responsibility  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Building  Authority,  which 
the  state  legislature  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

The  Student  Government  Association 
(SGA)  has  led  the  fight  to  lift  mandatory 
dormitory  residency,  using  techniques  which 
its  president,  Richard  Savini,  calls  "more 
sophisticated"  than  earlier  bids  for  student 
power. 

They  began  employing  these  techniques  last 
spring  when  the  Student  Senate  allocated 
$40,000  to  the  Student  Organizing  Project 
(SOP).  The  goal  of  SOP  is  to  organize  stu- 
dents on  campus  into  a  union  with  collective 
bargaining  power  (see  The  Alumnus  February/ 
March  1974). 


Chancellor  Randolph  Bromery 


Meanwhile  SGA  is  using  the  means  at  hand 
to  affect  change.  Resolutions  passed  by  a 
special  convention  of  student  senators  this  fall 
stated  that  they  would  "work  towards  being  a 
sovereign  and  autonomous  body,  free  from  all 
legal,  financial,  political,  and  social  ties  to  the 
University." 

The  senators  asked  that  the  trustees  define 
exactly  where  student  power  lies  and  demand- 
ed control  over  the  student  budget  and  more 
influence  on  academic  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures. These  demands  were  backed  by  a 
town  meeting  held  on  campus,  at  which  600 
students  voted  for  the  lifting  of  mandatory 
residence  requirements. 

Another  weapon  in  SGA's  modern  arsenal 
is  the  student-funded  Legal  Services  Office 
(LSO)  and  the  spectre  of  an  eventual  court 
case. 

William  Dorsch,  attorney  for  LSO,  calls  the 
mandatory  residence  requirement  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  Equal  Protection  clause  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  He  feels  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  no  justification  for  such  a  require- 
ment, which  he  says  is  an  infringement  of  stu- 
dent rights. 

President  Savini  feels  the  time  is  right  for 
asserting  this  point,  citing  the  fact  that  18  is 
now  the  age  of  majority  in  Massachusetts. 
"Someone  out  there  is  waiting  to  sue,"  he  says, 
"and  judges  who  had  originally  ruled  against 
students  are  now  switching  their  positions. 
The  University  doesn't  have  a  leg  to  stand  on." 

Campus  administrators  have  indicated  that 
they  are  sympathetic  with  the  student  posi- 
tion. A  confrontation  over  the  issue  should 
not  be  necessary,  according  to  Chancellor 
Randolph  Bromery.  "If  we're  a  University 
community,  and  I  think  we  are,  we  can  work 
these  things  out  without  a  legal  battle  or  stu- 
dent demonstrations." 

Chancellor  Bromery  says  he  has  a  target 
date  of  September  1975  for  lifting  mandatory 
dormitory  residency  if  fiscal  and  legal  obliga- 
tions can  be  fulfilled.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
administration  is  working  on  a  plan  for  a 
"universal  resource  fee"  to  be  levied  on  all  stu- 
dents, whether  they  reside  on  campus  or  not. 

Combined  with  rents  and  other  income,  the 
fee  would  cover  the  fiscal  obligations  on  all 
building  projects  financed  by  bond  issues,  like 
the  dining  commons,  the  Campus  Center,  and 


the  stadium  as  well  as  the  dorms. 

"All  these  facilities  are  resources  which  have 
contributed  to  the  stature  of  the  University," 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  Robert 
Gage  explained,  noting  that  a  universal  fee 
would  "redistribute"  debt  service  costs  among 
students  but  not  raise  the  amount  of  money 
students  as  a  whole  pay  for  this  purpose. 

A  universal  resource  fee  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  room  and  board  charges  to  be  lower 
and  therefore  more  competitive,  while  adding 
a  financial  burden  on  students  who  choose  to 
live  off  campus. 

By  allowing  off-campus  living  but  making  it 
discouragingly  costly,  the  administration's 
plan  would  prevent  a  wholesale  migration  of 
students  from  the  dorms  to  private  housing  in 
surrounding  areas.  This  would  suit  town 
leaders,  who  fear  the  adverse  impact  of  several 
thousand  more  students  seeking  low-income 
housing. 

But  students  now  living  off  campus  were  not 
pleased  to  learn  that  their  costs  would  go  up  so 
that  dorm  rents  might  be  lower,  and  the  stu- 
dent government  has  been  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

"There  is  the  basic  right  of  people  to  choose 
where  they  want  to  live,"  says  President 
Savini,  "and  there  are  the  rights  of  the  people 
who  will  be  taxed.  We're  trying  for  a  balance, 
to  find  a  scheme  that  would  work." 


President  Rick  Savin 


The  strangest  newspaper 

you  ever  saw 


Collegian  staffers  spend  an  evening  working  on  the  layout  for  the  next  day's  issue. 

Facing  the  camera  are  cartoonist  Don  McGilvray  [talking  on  phone]  and  editor  ferry  Lazar. 


BILL  HALAINEN  '69 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Collegian 
editor  Jerry  Lazar  finally  extricated  himself 
from  a  tempestuous  Collegian  staff  meeting 
and  escaped  to  the  bar  at  the  Top  of  the  Cam- 
pus with  Don  Epstein  '69,  a  former  editor  of 
the  paper. 

Well  into  his  second  scotch  and  soda,  Lazar 
began  to  moan  about  the  problems  of  running 
a  newspaper  like  the  present  Collegian,  a  met- 
ropolitan daily  with  a  circulation  of  18,500, 
but  Epstein  was  not  impressed. 

Reclining  in  his  chair,  Epstein  proceeded  to 
recount  stories  of  crises  he'd  weathered  years 
ago,  and  pointed  out  that  certain  people  in 
the  meeting  were  the  same  characters  as  then 
but  with  different  faces. 

"Just  don't  worry,"  he  concluded  philosoph- 
ically. "The  Collegian  hasn't  changed.  It's 
been  the  same  for  years." 

Although  the  essential  style  of  the  Collegian 
hasn't  modified  much  over  the  last  few  de- 
cades, the  paper's  conception  of  its  role  on 
campus  has.  Editors  may  still  defend  the 
paper's  policies  in  lengthy  columns  and  sports 
writers  may  still  use  hybrid  metaphors,  but 
the  incredibly  rapid  growth  of  the  University 
has  given  the  Collegian  an  entirely  new  point 
of  view.  A  look  at  representative  papers  from 
1966  and  1974  illustrates  the  changing  scope  of 
the  paper. 

In  the  opening  week  of  the  fall  '66  semester, 
the  Collegian  featured  big  articles  on  the  UM 
Dames  Fashion  Show  and  the  Revelers  Kick- 
Off  Dance,  a  running  discussion  of  the  no- 
curfew  policy,  and  a  picture  of  a  dining  com- 
mons line  of  beanied  and  un-beanied  students 
captioned  "Boy!  Am  I  Hungry!" 

On  a  similar  week  in  1974,  the  Collegian 
covered  issues  like  amnesty,  the  busing  crisis, 
Massachusetts'  gubernatorial  race,  and  the 
controversy  over  use  of  nuclear  power.  It 
editorialized  on  everything  from  the  naivete 
of  Americans  to  the  ramifications  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  trials.  And  its  campus 
coverage  was  more  critical  and  detailed. 

Al  Oickle,  editor  of  the  Greenfield  Recorder 
and  award-winning  Collegian  advisor  from 
1964  to  1974,  believes  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  paper's  distinctive  change  in 


perspective  is  the  metamorphosis  of  the  cam- 
pus from  a  rural  to  an  urban  community. 

The  Collegian,  Oickle  feels,  was  once  "very 
introspective,"  whereas  today  "the  coverage, 
qualitatively,  is  much  more  urbane." 

Coming  of  age  for  the  paper  was  a  fairly 
rapid  process.  Ten  years  ago  the  paper,  pro- 
duced by  a  staff  of  about  a  dozen  people, 
averaged  eight  pages  three  times  a  week  and 
had  a  circulation  of  3,500  copies  per  issue.  By 
the  fall  of  1967  it  had  become  a  daily  (Monday 
to  Friday)  and  had  picked  up  an  Associated 
Press  wire  for  national  and  international  news. 

Around  1970,  the  Collegian  decided  to 
allow  off -campus  businesses  to  advertise  in 
the  paper,  thereby  supplementing  the  budget. 
The  paper  then  grew  to  its  present  average  of 
24  pages  per  issue,  circulating  18,500  copies 
five  times  per  week,  and  produced  by  an 
amorphous  staff  of  up  to  200  people.  It  now 
has  an  annual  budget  approaching  $280,000, 
about  $200,000  of  which  comes  from  adver- 
tising. 

The  addition  of  a  once-per-week  "literary" 
section,  three  United  Press  wires  and  a  tele- 
photo  service  since  have  helped  to  make  the 
paper  one  of  the  top  ten  collegiate  dailies  in 
the  nation,  not  only  by  circulation  and  pages 
per  issue  but  also,  Oickle  feels,  "by  any 
standard." 

The  quality  of  the  paper  was  certainly  im- 
proved in  some  ways,  but  it  still  suffers  from 
the  kind  of  problems  that  led  former  President 
John  Lederle  to  once  call  the  Collegian  "a  kind 
of  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
absolute  outer  limits  of  accuracy,  fair  play, 
and  good  taste." 

These  three  issues  —  accuracy,  fair  play 
and  good  taste  —  are  the  centers  of  as  much 
controversy  now  as  they  were  during  the 
Lederle  years. 

The  Collegian's  propensity  for  inaccuracies 
of  both  grammar  and  fact  is  legendary.  Head- 
lines like  the  one  which  spelled  botany  with 
two  "o's"  are  not  unusual,  nor  are  sentences 
with  several  successive  clauses  and  no  predi- 
cate. News  stories  often  have  critical  infor- 
mation in  the  last  paragraph,  or  not  at  all. 
Angry  letters  appear  almost  daily  demanding 
correction  of  printed  errors. 

"We  do  print  errors  in  fact  consistently," 
says  Lazar.  "It  happens  because  we  have  an 


amateur  staff,  a  staff  that  has  a  lot  to  learn. 
Some  people  bear  the  brunt  of  the  mistakes, 
but  the  truth  will  always  come  out." 

There  are  others  who  don't  quite  agree  with 
Lazar's  conclusion.  Among  the  strongest 
critics  of  the  Collegian  have  been  the  pro- 
gressive groups  on  campus,  and  they  often 
reflect  common  student  feelings  about  the 
paper. 

In  a  30-page  report  compiled  by  Veterans 
Coalition  members  Chris  Smallis  and  Joe 
Cotter,  11  groups  ranging  from  the  Commuter 
Assembly  to  the  Student  Homophile  League 
voiced  their  criticisms  of  the  paper  and  pro- 
posed some  changes. 

The  report  recognized  that  the  nonprofes- 
sional status  of  Collegian  staffers  made  ac- 
curacy difficult,  but  they  felt  that  more  re- 
sponsible editing  might  rectify  the  problem. 

A  more  serious  problem,  the  report  said, 
was  the  one  of  "fair  play,"  both  in  reporting 
and  in  comprehensive  coverage  of  community 
events.  The  groups  felt  that  reporters  were 
frequently  biased  and  that  a  number  of  cam- 
pus activities  were  ignored  by  the  paper. 

Concerning  bias,  Steve  Tripoli,  the  1972 
editor  of  the  Collegian,  agrees  that  "hard 
news  should  be  straight,  factual  and  unadul- 
terated," but  wonders  if  the  problem  can  be 
remedied. 

"Problems  like  that  are  extremely  hard  to 
correct,"  he  says.  "Everyone's  entitled  to  one 
mistake,  and  we  have  such  a  big  staff  that 
that  could  still  work  out  to  at  least  one  mis- 
take a  day.  It's  a  problem  that  will  always  be 
with  us  and  not  likely  to  improve." 

The  argument  over  coverage  is  more  heated, 
but  may  be  more  easily  solved. 

"When  you  have  eight  of  nine  editors  who 
are  white  males,"  Lazar  acknowledges,  "you 
find  that  a  lot  of  us  are  just  not  aware  of 
different  groups  on  campus." 

The  editors  have  agreed,  therefore,  to  give 
regular  space  to  a  number  of  progressive 
groups  and  are  working  on  more  comprehen- 
sive "life  styles"  coverage.  And,  for  some 
time  now,  there  has  been  a  Third  World  editor 
and  regular  entries  from  that  community. 

The  third  problem,  one  that  is  perhaps 
peculiar  only  to  pornographic  publications, 
radical  literature  and  college  newspapers,  is 
the  question  of  "good  taste." 
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Former  Collegian  editor  Steve  Tripoli  feels 
that  the  Collegian's  editors  have  the  "right  to 
print  anything  they  feel  like  printing"  unless 
it  is  "blatantly  libelous. " 


Collegian  cartoonist  Don  McGilvray,  for 
instance,  has  been  regularly  criticized  for 
being  slanderous,  obscene,  sexist  and  racist. 
McGilvray  touched  off  a  controversy  last 
spring  by  portraying  Chancellor  Randolph 
Bromery  as  an  Amos  'n  Andy  style  character. 

McGilvray  says  that  the  Bromery  incident 
stemmed  from  "misinterpretation,"  and  that 
he  doesn't  believe  censorship  should  apply  to 
anything  except  deliberate  fabrications  of  fact. 

"Personal  opinion  shouldn't  be  censored  in 
a  college  paper,"  he  says.  "There's  a  definite 
means  for  feedback.  You  can  write  letters  or 
join  the  staff  —  it  is  a  student  newspaper." 

The  paper  has  also  been  criticized  for  print- 
ing letters  and  columns  of  questionable  taste. 
Some  time  ago,  a  state  representative  threat- 
ened to  sue  the  Collegian  for  libel  when  a 
letter  referring  to  him  used  a  few  too  many 
four-letter  adjectives.  And  there  was  a  period 
during  Tripoli's  tenure  as  editor  when  the 
paper  got  into  trouble  for  printing  what 
Tripoli  calls  "borderline,  tasteless  material 
and  controversial  stuff." 

Tripoli  thinks  that  such  entries  are  accept- 
able because,  no  matter  how  questionable, 
they  represent  opinions  held  by  students. 

"Everybody,  especially  outside  the  Univ- 
ersity, who  looks  at  the  Collegian  says  'My 
God!  This  is  the  strangest  thing  I've  ever  seen 
in  my  life!'  "  Tripoli  says. 

"But  those  who  condemn  it  should  realize 
that  the  Collegian  is  a  fairly  accurate  reflection 
of  the  University  community,"  he  says.  "It's  a 
bizarre  and  unique  community." 

Lazar  agrees.  "I  think  the  Collegian  can 
afford  to  be  more  outrageous  than  most 
papers,"  he  says.  "The  paper  must  reflect  the 
variety  of  ideas  and  ways  of  life  found  here." 

On  all  these  issues,  the  pivotal  point  has 
been  one  of  responsibility,  especially  since 
the  Collegian  is  the  only  paper  most  students 
read.  Critics  have  charged  that  the  editorial 
staff  has  been  routinely  irresponsible  and 
that  there  are  few  ways  to  keep  the  paper  in 
line. 

The  editors,  however,  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  any  form  of  censorship  or  control. 
At  present,  the  Collegian  has  a  publishing 
board  which  is  advisory  in  nature  but  has  no 
power  to  enforce  its  opinions. 

The  only  guarantees  of  responsibility  are 


"strictly  nontangible,"  says  Lazar.  Chief 
among  them  are  "professional  pride  and  the 
innate  awareness  of  public  opinion"  that  the 
editors  have. 

Tripoli  thinks  that  the  editors  have  the 
"right  to  print  anything  they  feel  like  printing" 
unless  it  is  "blatantly  libelous."  Rather  than 
submit  to  any  controls,  he  would  prefer  to  see 
the  paper  shut  down  or  moved  off  campus  as 
other  collegiate  papers  have  done  in  similar 
situations. 

Short  of  such  drastic  action,  though,  there 
are  ways  in  which  the  paper  is  trying  to  be-     ' 
come  more  professional. 

Besides  the  changes  already  mentioned, 
Lazar  is  trying  to  increase  cohesion  and  com-  ' 
munication  within  the  rarJ^s  by  publishing 
a  staff  newsletter.  There  are  tentative  plans 
to  make  the  paper  more  self-sufficient  finan- 
cially, so  that  the  Collegian  can  buy  more 
production  equipment  and  have  more  control 
over  printing  quality  and  accuracy.  News 
bureaus  may  be  opened  around  campus  to  im- 
prove local  coverage. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Collegian  will 
finally  solve  most  of  its  problems  and  become 
a  serious,  straight-forward  publication. 

But  it  seems  unlikely  that,  even  with  a  pro- 
fessional style,  the  paper  will  lose  what  Tripoli 
calls  its  "flavor  of  the  absurd." 


UMass 
behind 
bars 


ROBERT  ABEL 

It  is  an  interesting  paradox  that  while  one 
group  of  young  people  is  attending  college  to 
develop  skills  for  success  in  society,  another 
group  of  the  same  age  may  be  attending  what 
amount  to  schools  for  survival  and  "success" 
outside  the  law. 

The  facts  are  that  the  average  age  of  pris- 
oners in  Massachusetts  is  that  of  most  college 
students,  and  that  prisons  themselves,  how- 
ever inadvertently,  have  so  far  been  the  na- 
tion's best  schools  for  teaching  crime  and  the 
criminal  life-style. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  a  number  of  pro- 
grams at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  are  attempting,  with  a  variety  of  re- 
sources, expertise,  magic  and  sheer  guts,  to 
transform  the  cellblocks  of  the  state's  prisons 
into  classrooms  which  provide  an  alternative 
to  the  kind  of  education  that  typically  takes 
place  behind  bars. 

"Some  people  may  get  the  mistaken  idea 
that  we  are  a  bunch  of  do-gooders  coddling 
dangerous  criminals,"  says  Steve  Bengis,  pro- 
ject coordinator  of  a  University  Without 
Walls  (UWW)  program  at  Norfolk  Prison. 
"We  know  what  horrors  victims  of  crimes 
suffer,  and  nobody  in  the  program  would  say 
'Let's  open  all  the  doors  and  let  all  the  pris- 
oners out.'  But  we  also  know  there  is  a 
tremendous  waste  of  resources  going  on  in 
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prison,  both  in  terms  of  tax  money  and,  more 
important,  human  potential." 

At  least  three  programs  on  campus  share 
this  basic  concern,  although  they  reach  out  to 
different  populations  and  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent, different  guiding  principles. 

The  UWW  program  at  Norfolk  is  directed 
at  a  small  group  of  long-term  inmates  who 
have  exhausted  all  other  educational  oppor- 
tunities within  the  existing  prison  structure. 

Another  program,  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  credit  to  pris- 
oners made  possible  by  cooperation  with  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  aims  at 
the  short-term  prisoners  in  the  Northampton 
Jail. 

The  most  elaborate  program  is  the  Model 
Education  Program  (MEP),  a  federally-funded 
umbrella-style  project  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. This  program  is  aimed  primarily  at  the 
young  and  middle-aged  offenders  in  Berkshire 
County  fiouse  of  Corrections  in  Pittsfield 
and  includes  within  its  scope  not  only  pro- 
grams in  the  prison  itself,  but  programs  which 
take  the  prisoners  outside  of  the  walls  and 
bring  members  of  the  community  in. 

To  some  extent,  all  these  programs  must 
fight  the  prison  system  in  order  to  help  the 
prisoner.  Money  for  the  education  of  pris- 
oners is  required  by  law  but,  according  to 
Bengis,  it  is  typically  budgeted  in  the  same 
category  as  uniforms,  machine-guns  and  tear 
gas.  Uncertain  financing  makes  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  University-sponsored  pro- 
grams to  contract,  or  maintain  contracts,  with 
prisons  for  educational  services. 

The  nature  of  prisons  as  well  as  prison 
bureaucracies  presents  another  stumbling 
block,  at  least  as  far  as  one  UMass  educator  is 
concerned. 

Prof.  Al  Alschuler,  acting  head  of  the 
School  of  Education's  humanistic  applications 
cluster,  came  to  that  conclusion  last  May 
when  he  volunteered  to  spend  four  days  in 
Berkshire  House  of  Corrections  as  a  prisoner. 
He  went  in  order  to  evaluate  whether  MEP 
was  significantly  affecting  the  attitudes  of  the 
prisoners  there.  As  a  result  of  his  stay  and 
subsequent  research,  Alschuler  is  convinced 
that  prisons  develop  in  inmates  a  psychology 
of  total  dependency  and  sometimes  even  fos- 
ter fear  of  changes  in  their  lives  that  would 


require  them  to  "perform  successfully"  outside 
the  prison  system. 

"When  you've  had  every  decision  made  for 
you  by  someone  else  for  several  years  —  down 
to  when  to  eat  and  sleep  and  exercise  —  it's 
pretty  frightening  to  be  thrown  into  a  complex 
society  with  pressure  on  you  to  succeed,"  he 
says. 

The  structure  of  most  prisons  is  not  the 
only  obstacle  educators  face.  As  Anthropol- 
ogy Professor  Johnetta  Cole  points  out,  the 
education  programs  themselves  sometimes 
create  problems  that  did  not  exist  in  the  pris- 
ons before.  Cole,  who  now  teaches  at  Nor- 
folk and  who  has  in  the  past  taught  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  Correctional  Institution 
for  Women,  says  that  when  the  programs  are 
directed  to  the  few  rather  than  the  many,  they 
can  be  used  as  "devices  of  manipulation  and 
control"  by  prison  officials.  The  presence  of 
an  educational  program  can  also  create  in- 
fighting among  prisoners  for  the  limited  priv- 
ileges available. 

"When  you  have  the  education  I  believe  it's 
everybody's  right  to  have,  and  can  only  take 
it  to  a  few,"  she  says,  "it  gets  to  the  point  that 
you  wonder  if  you  should  limp  along  doing 
what  you  can,  or  if  doing  just  a  little  bit 
doesn't  sometimes  create  more  harm  than 
doing  nothing  at  all." 

Despite  such  doubts  and  limitations,  the 
people  involved  in  the  prison  programs  con- 
tinue, and  with  some  success,  to  bring  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  University  into  the  prisons.  In- 
mates across  the  state,  sometimes  joined  by 
guards  and  members  of  the  community,  can 
receive  college  credit  in  courses  ranging  from 
remedial  English  to  philosophy. 

But  the  key  seems  to  be  not  so  much  what 
is  taught  but  what  role  education  and  educa- 
tors can  play  in  the  prisoners'  lives;  whether, 
in  fact,  education  can  change  prisoners  in 
ways  beneficial  to  themselves  and  society. 

C.K.  Smith,  an  English  professor  who 
teaches  in  a  UWW  program  at  Berkshire 
House  of  Corrections,  sees  his  role  as  one  of 
"helping  people  become  more  literate  so  they 
can  communicate  their  own  experience  to 
others." 

Smith,  who  is  popular  enough  with  the 
student-prisoners  to  be  nicknamed  "Super 
Star,"  says  he  does  not  know  as  much  about 


"rehabilitation"  as  the  prisoners  themselves, 
and  attempts  in  the  classes  to  see  each  prisoner 
as  an  individual  in  his  own  right.  "As  adults," 
Smith  says,  "the  people  in  my  classes  want  to 
understand  their  own  lives  in  their  own 
terms." 

Unlike  some  other  teachers  who  have  en- 
countered prisoners.  Smith  says  he  did  not 
feel  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the  values  or  ex- 
pectations of  the  inmates. 

"They  hold  values  very  much  like  my 
own,"  Smith  says.  "If  anything  shocked  me, 
it  was  the  prisoners'  lack  of  confidence,  a  lack 
so  great  at  first  that  it  was  hard  for  them  to 
get  through  the  basics  and  make  the  best  of  a 
college  education." 

Charles  Moran,  Smith's  colleague  in  the 
English  department,  also  teaches  in  a  prison 
program,  but  his  views  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished and  of  his  ovm  relationship  to  the 
prisoners  are  different  from  Smith's.  "It's 
dangerous  to  expect  to  be  able  to  do  too 
much.  You  must  teach  what  you  can  and  not 
worry  too  much  about  changing  the  world, 
which  is  something  out  of  individual  control 
anyway,"  he  says. 

Moran  notes  that  many  prisoners  come  to 
a  course  at  first  with  the  attitude  that  it  is  "all 
a  game,  a  first  class  con,"  in  which  the  inmates 
watch  while  the  teacher  gratifies  his  own  ego. 
A  teacher  who  believes  he  is  "doing  a  great 
job,"  or  who  spends  more  time  learning 
about  the  inmates  than  he  does  teaching  is 
easily  recognized  as  a  waste  of  time,  Moran 
says. 

The  difference  between  the  teacher  and  the 
prisoners  also  cannot  be  ignored,  Moran  says. 
He  does  not  find  that  his  own  values  or  life 
style  are  readily  understood  by  the  inmates. 
In  fact,  they  may  represent  "an  alternative 
culture  —  one  that  may  be  inaccessible  to 
them." 

What  he  attempts  to  teach  in  this  regard, 
he  says,  is  "a  sense  of  value  in  one's  own  life," 
the  idea  that  cultural  differences  are  not  dif- 
ferences of  personal  worth,  and  that  every 
culture  has  its  own  rituals  and  techniques  for 
survival. 

The  prisoners  themselves  have  definite  ideas 
both  about  what  kinds  of  courses  they  need 
and  what  kind  of  teaching  moves  them.  Pris- 
oner responses  to  questionnaires  express  an 


almost  unanimous  desire  for  courses  that 
are  "real"  in  the  sense  of  helping  them  to 
understand  the  prison  and  the  legal  system. 
Their  requests  for  courses  indicate  a  high  de- 
gree of  interest  additionally  in  adolescent 
psychology,  sociology,  media  techniques,  in- 
cluding photography,  and  music. 

Berkshire  prisoners  Robert  Johnson,  Robin 
Boch  and  James  Gorman  also  say  vocational 
education  ought  to  be  available,  but  as  an  op- 
tion and  not  as  their  only  recourse. 

For  professors,  these  inmates  said  they  pre- 
fer those  who  teach  no  differently  in  the  prison 
than  they  would  in  the  normal  classroom, 
without  condescension,  but  who  also  have 
great  patience  and  who  make  it  clear  exactly 
what  the  subject  of  the  course  will  be.  They 
believe  it  essential  that  a  teacher  "gets  feed- 
back" from  the  prisoners  and  permits  them  to 
be  creative  in  their  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  course.  Finally  they  said  they  appre- 
ciated teachers  with  "high  energy." 

At  least  one  prison  administrator,  however, 
is  not  as  convinced  as  the  prisoners  are  that  a 
liberal  arts  education  is  what  is  needed  in  the 
prisons.  Merton  Burt,  deputy  master  of  the 
Northampton  Jail,  believes  that  education 
ought  to  be  more  practical  than  what  the 
University  usually  offers.  He  says  that  the 
University  has  "shown  the  way"  in  bringing 
education  to  the  prisons,  but  that,  ideally,  its 
role  should  be  to  establish  "a  school  for  crim- 
inal justice,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  basic  phil- 
osophy of  and  minimum  standards  for  cor- 
rection." 

Burt,  who  pioneered  Hampshire  County 
Correctional  Services  by  receiving  a  grant 
from  Law  Enforcement  Agency  Association, 
hopes  now  that  "business  and  the  community 
will  put  some  blood  and  muscle  behind  the 
ideas  of  the  professors"  and  that  more  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  better  facili- 
ties for  them  will  come  into  being. 

Asked  whether  state  law  does  not  require 
vocational  education  in  prisons,  Burt  said  "if 
that's  the  law,  then  it's  just  like  the  old  Navy 
thing  —  liberty,  but  no  boats." 

Burt  believes  that  "there  is  a  hard  core  pris- 
on population  that  will  never  change,"  and 
that  the  security  functions  of  the  jail  are  real, 
necessary,  and  compromised  at  great  risk  to 
the  community. 
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Norma  Gluckstern,  project  director  of  MEP 
at  Berkshire  House  of  Corrections,  on  the 
other  hand,  argues  that  the  idea  of  a  hard 
core  prison  population  is  "open  to  question." 
Prisoners  can  change  if  they  develop  some 
sense  of  responsibility  for  themselves  and 
others  and  gain  some  control  over  their  own 
lives,  she  says. 

While  she  is  not  opposed  to  vocational  or 
technical  training  for  prisoners,  she  believes 
that  "jails  by  and  large  have  geared  themselves 
to  deal  with  the  minimum  potential  of  prison- 
ers. Our  expectations  should  be  greater.  And 
even  for  those  who  pursue  vocational  educa- 
tions, nothing  should  say  they  can't  or  don't 
want  to  broaden  their  horizons." 


Don  Remillard,  a  Berkshire  prisoner 
paroled  in  October  who  now  attends  classes 
on  the  UMass  campus,  would  be  a  case  in 
point,  flis  interest  in  child  psychology,  he 
says,  grew  out  of  his  experience  working 
for  eight  weeks  with  juveniles  in  the  Pittsfield 
area  on  a  "work  release"  program  and  out  of 
exposure  to  psychology  courses  both  at  the 
prison  and  on  the  UMass  campus.  While  he  is 
not  certain  that  he  will  pursue  child  psychol- 
ogy as  a  career,  he  is  sure  "it's  something  I 
want  to  look  into,  to  see  what  the  possibilities 
are." 

If  prisoners  are  to  grow  and  eventually  to 
change,  however,  the  programs  that  reach 
out  to  them  must  survive.  Without  exception. 


those  interviewed  by  the  Alumnus  said  that 
this  issue  of  continuity  was  crucial. 

Merton  Burt  scores  the  selfishness  of  some 
professors.  "I've  seen  many  classic  do- 
gooders,  teachers  who  come  into  the  class- 
room like  gang-busters  and  then  leave  after  a 
short  time,"  he  says.  Such  people  "do  more 
harm  than  good"  because  they  raise  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  prisoners  for  something  that 
is  then  denied.  "Everybody's  looking  for  a 
quickie,"  he  says.  "That's  just  exactly  what 
we  don't  need." 

Equally  emphatic  about  the  need  for  con- 
tinuity is  Johnetta  Cole,  but  in  her  view  a 
greater  commitment  is  demanded  "first  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  and  then  from 
the  University . "  She  says :   "The  most  basic 
requirement  for  a  prison  program  is  trust.  We 
have  insisted  on  never  making  a  commitment 
we  can't  keep,  and  we  have  promised  we 
would  not  take  anyone  into  the  program  with- 
out seeing  them  all  the  way  through.  And 
now  that  the  trust  is  developed,  we  find  we 
have  to  fight  for  the  right  to  teach  [at  Nor- 
folk], to  do  what  needs  to  be  done." 

Steve  Bengis  agrees,  and  argues  that  many 
corrections  officials  need  to  change  the  priori- 
ties of  their  budget  expenditures  both  to  make 
more  room  for  education  and  to  guarantee 
continuity  for  educational  programs.  He 
finds  it  ironic  that  while  a  minimum  of  $15,000 
and  as  much  as  $50,000  can  be  spent  by  the 
state  each  year  to  keep  a  man  behind  bars, 
educators  must  "go  scrounging"  for  the  funds 
that  could  help  to  reduce  that  cost  to  taxpayers 
and  "eliminate  this  incredible  ongoing  waste  of 
human  resources." 

Bob  Abel  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  University 
Bulletin.    Jim  San  Souci,  the  photographer,  is 
the  administrative  assistant  to  the  Model 
Education  Program  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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Two  Views 


GEORGE  TREYZ :  Despite  grave  problems  in  the  economy,  it  appears 
that  we  will  be  able  to  weather  the  current  crisis.  However,  considered 
in  an  historical  context,  a  new  long-term  problem  appears  to  be 
emerging. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  all  industrialized  capitalistic  countries  were 
periodically  upset  by  financial  panics  and  depressions.  Although  the 
depression  of  the  1930s  ended  34  years  ago,  the  memory  of  a  full  decade 
with  an  average  unemployment  rate  of  15  per  cent  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

In  1936,  John  Maynard  Keynes  set  forth  a  theory  that  was  so  simple 
in  its  basic  outline  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  took  a  decade  before  its 
acceptance  by  most  economists  paved  the  way  for  the  passage  of  the 
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LEONARD  RAPPING :  The  most  devastating  symptom  of  the  current 
illness  affecting  the  capitalist  world  is  inflation.  And  the  vehicle  for 
controlling  inflation  in  the  capitalist  system  is  recession.  The  United 
States  is  cooperating  by  having  one. 

The  deepening  recession  reflects  both  "natural"  and  "administered" 
forces.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  administration  does  have  a 
policy —  to  deepen  the  downturn  by  means  of  fiscal  restraint  and  tight 
money.  The  federal  budgetary  policy  is  restrictive;  indeed,  the  most 
restrictive  it  has  been  in  15  years.  And  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
which  controls  credit,  has  been  equally  restrictive  since  the  spring  of 
1974. 

Translated  into  human  terms,  this  means  that  unskilled  workers, 

continued  page  16 
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Leonard  Rapping 's  view 

black  workers,  female  workers,  young  work- 
ers, and  those  working  in  cyclically  sensitive 
industries  are  forced  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
the  inflation  fight. 

The  price  for  dampening  worldwide  infla- 
tionary pressure  will  be  high,  but  no  one  really 
knows  how  much  unemployment,  idle  capac- 
ity, and  other  waste  will  be  necessary  to 
succeed.  Unfortunately,  based  on  recent  ex- 
perience, there  is  little  reason  for  optimism. 

The  aftermath  of  Nixon's  attempt  in  1969-70 
to  fight  a  5  or  6  per  cent  inflation  with  an  en- 
gineered recession  was  not  price  stability,  but 
rather  wage-price  controls  followed  by  rising 
unemployment  and  an  accelerating  inflation 
that  has  reached  the  14  per  cent  level  of  today. 
The  recession  of  1969-70  was  too  short,  and 
thus  failed  to  restore  balance  to  the  economy. 
In  fact,  we  can  speculate  that  the  present  reces- 
sion must  be  deeper  and  more  widespread  than 
any  previous  postwar  recession  if  it  is  to  over- 
come the  forces  of  inflation. 

But  can  the  recession  be  contained  within 
reasonable  bounds  without  deteriorating  into 
a  major  economic  depression?  Economists 
don't  know  the  answer. 

The  present  situation  is  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  modern  capitalist  economies.  In  the 
post-World-War-II  period,  the  prosperity  of 
such  economies  has  been  dependent  on  the 
functioning  of  the  American  economy.  And 
the  relative  prosperity  of  the  postwar  era  in 
America  has  been  built  upon  the  twin  pillars 
of  U.S.  imperialism  (that  is,  access  to  cheap 
raw  materials  and  foreign  markets  achieved 
by  American  economic,  political,  and  military 
domination)  and  an  incredible  accumulation 
of  corporate  and  family  debt. 

In  relation  to  the  debt  problem.  Business 
Week  pointed  out  that  "there  is  nearly  $8  of 
debt  per  $1  of  money  supply,  more  than 
double  the  figure  of  20  years  ago.  Corporate 
debt  amounts  to  more  than  15  times  after-tax 
profits,  compared  with  under  eight  times  in 
1955.  Household  debt  amounts  to  93  per  cent 
of  disposable  income,  compared  with  65  per 
cent  in  1955.  U.S.  banks  have  lent  billions 
overseas  through  Euro-currency  markets  that 
did  not  even  exist  in  1955." 


Faced  with  profit  levels  which  have  prob- 
ably peaked  and  will  surely  decline  as  the  re- 
cession rolls  into  high  gear,  debt-ridden  cor- 
porations will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
meet  their  fixed-interest  obligations.  A  snow- 
balling of  bankruptcies  could  follow  the  failure 
of  a  few  giant  corporations.  The  inability  of 
unemployed  or  underemployed  workers  to 
maintain  payment  on  their  debt  would  only 
exacerbate  the  problem. 

Furthermore,  as  astounding  as  it  may  seem, 
even  some  countries  seem  in  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
mounting  bills  for  oil  imports.  Italy,  at  the 
moment,  is  the  most  likely  candidate.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  debt  to  the  International  Monetary 


Fund  and  the  central  banks  of  other  countries, 
Italy  has  borrowed  $10  billion  in  the  past  few 
years  from  private  international  sources.  De- 
fault on  these  massive  debts  would  reverberate 
throughout  the  capitalist  system,  to  what 
eventual  effect  no  one  is  sure.  Compounding 
Italy's  problem  (in  fact,  compounding  the 
problems  of  all  the  oil  importing  countries)  is 
the  uncertain  political,  economic,  and  finan- 
cial impact  of  the  massive  accumulation  of 
petrodollars  by  the  oil  producing  countries. 
The  petrodollar  problem  is  symptomatic 
of  the  general  deterioration  of  American  hege- 
mony abroad.  Such  a  situation  would  have 
been  inconceivable  prior  to  1964,  but  much 
has  changed  since  that  time.  The  emergence  of 
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Germany  and  Japan  as  major  economic  com- 
petitors, the  U.S.  defeat  in  Viet  Nam,  and  the 
breakdown  of  international  monetary  order  in 
August  1971  have  eroded  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  unilaterally  discipline  its  com- 
petitors and  suppliers. 

Added  to  the  problems  of  debt  and  weaken- 
ing American  hegemony  is  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  economy  is  more  tied  to  the  economies 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  than  ever  before. 
And  these  economies  are  recessing  simulta- 
neously with  ours. 

Formerly  the  U.S.  might  have  used  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  as  a  buffer  to  mitigate  the 
exigencies  of  our  own  recession.  Instead,  their 
recession  is  eliminating  export  markets  for 
the  U.S.,  while  the  U.S.  recession  is  elimina- 
ting export  markets  for  them.  The  natural 
unilateral  response  to  this  situation  —  export- 
import  controls,  controls  on  long-term  capital 
movements,  or  competitive  devaluations — 
would  deepen  the  worldwide  recession.  And 
while  formerly  it  was  likely  that  the  U.S.  could 
impose  a  more  orderly,  more  cooperative 
treatment  of  the  problem,  the  present  weak- 
ened U.S.  position  makes  this  resolution  less 
likely. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  more  dangerous  situation 
than  we  have  had  before.  And  it  doesn't  help 
to  realize  that  the  recessionary  policies  the 
U.S.  is  now  pursuing  in  its  orthodox  wisdom 
did  not  work  as  recently  as  1969.  Now,  add- 
ing the  complex  international  recession  and 
debt,  these  policies  may  force  a  depression  as 
the  price  for  stopping  inflation. 

But  the  solution  of  forcing  a  depression  is 
untenable.  The  managers  of  the  American 
system,  therefore,  will  probably  seek  new 
tools  and  policies  for  coping  with  their  econo- 
mic and  political  chaos.  Even  Business  Week 
acknowledges  that  the  old  tools  are  not  work- 
ing: 

"Not  one  Western  industrial  power,  the  U.S. 
included,  has  been  able  to  bring  inflation 
under  control,  while  efforts  to  control  it  have 
brought  the  world  closer  to  a  major  economic 
slump  than  at  any  time  since  the  1930's." 

If  the  government  is  unwilling  to  risk  a  de- 
pression, then  its  only  option,  other  than  post- 
poning the  day  of  reckoning  by  on-again,  off- 
again  fiscal  and  credit  restraint,  is  to  impose 


mandatory  wage  and  price  controls.  Such 
controls  are  already  being  advocated  by  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
But  just  as  the  recession  is  contradictory,  the 
controls  are  themselves  contradictory. 

The  experience  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  with  temporary  or  on-off  aggre- 
gate wage-price  controls  indicates  that  a  repe- 
tition of  controls  like  Nixon's  Phases  I  through 
IV  can  only  lead  to  increased  instability  in  the 
system.  For  one  thing,  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions are  themselves  affected  by  the  removal  of 
controls  or  the  anticipation  of  their  intro- 
duction. Under  these  conditions,  temporary 
controls  simply  displace  the  inflationary 
pressure,  they  do  not  eliminate  it.  Moreover, 
controls  eventually  lead  to  surpluses  and 
shortages  because  they  suppress  market  forces, 
such  as  they  be,  which  have  their  own  internal 
coherence  in  our  system.  This  is  perhaps  best 
seen  in  the  confused  decision  to  freeze  the  price 
of  meats  and  poultry  in  the  summer  of  1973,  a 
decision  that  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  these 
foods  from  the  market  followed  by  a  mam- 
moth increase  in  food  prices  in  August  of  1973. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  more  per- 
manent and  extensive  wage  and  price  controls 
than  we  had  in  1971-74  appear  to  be  required. 

But  permanent  as  opposed  to  temporary 
wage  and  price  controls  must  clearly  be  sup- 
plemented by  increased  planning  and  govern- 
ment management  of  the  economy.  This  plan- 
ning might  entail  such  things  as  rationing, 
government-directed  allocation  of  credit  and 
raw  materials,  controls  on  capital  exports, 
anti-strike  legislation,  and  perhaps  even  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  labor.  In  other 
words,  a  move  toward  a  more  planned  and 
managed  economy  seems  in  the  offing. 

Already  there  is  evidence  that  the  govern- 
ment is  thinking  along  these  lines.  A  recent 
administration  study  of  imported  raw  mate- 
rials raises  the  question  of  whether  to  organize 
the  government  so  as  to  manage  resources.  In 
addition  to  this  study,  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Committee  in  its  recent  report  recommends 
government  allocation  of  credit  as  well  as 
mandatory  fuel  conservation.  Apparently, 
there  is  growing  recognition  of  the  planning 
imperative  arising  from  the  contradictions  of 
the  current  crisis. 


A  move  toward  a  more  planned  or  managed 
economy  will  have  profound  political  and 
economic  implications.  Permanent  controls 
over  wages  and  prices  politicize  the  income 
distribution  issue.  Government  policy  will 
directly  determine  the  distribution  of  income 
among  workers  and  also  the  share  of  total 
output  going  to  labor  as  opposed  to  capital. 
This  alone  will  produce  conflict  as  labor  strug- 
gles for  its  share  of  total  output. 

But  there  is  more  to  permanent  controls 
than  the  mere  setting  of  wages  and  prices. 
They  require  rationing  and  government-di- 
rected allocation.  The  control  process  sub- 
stitutes for  the  market  process,  and  controls 
eventually  will  require  detailed  management 
of  the  economy  and  of  people.  This  too  will 
lead  to  increased  political  conflict.  In  short, 
controls  will  not  deliver  us  from  our  current 
crisis  but  will  create  a  new  crisis,  overtly  poli- 
tical in  nature. 

The  development  of  detailed  economic  plan- 
ning with  the  present  array  of  political  forces 
in  the  United  States  will  undoubtedly  mean 
corporate  domination  of  the  planning  agen- 
cies, which  is  a  step  toward  totalitarianism. 
But  for  the  corporations  to  maintain  control  of 
the  planning  process  they  must  settle  dif- 
ferences amongst  themselves  and  fend  off 
others  who  will  resist  their  domination.  This 
includes  organized  and  unorganized  labor. 

There  are  probably  two  possible  outcomes 
of  this  struggle  —  totalitarianism  or  demo- 
cratic socialism. 


Leonard  Rapping,  a  professor  of  economics  at 
UMass,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of 
the  American  Economic  Review  and  on  the 
Editorial  Board  of  the  Review  of  Radical  Poli- 
tical Economics. 
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George  Treyz's  view 

Employment  Act  of  1946.  In  essence  Key- 
nesian  theory  states  that  the  reason  for  high 
unemployment  is  a  lack  of  spending.  Further- 
more, this  deficiency  in  spending  can  be  com- 
pensated for  by  increased  government  spend- 
ing or  reduced  tax  collections.  Simply  put  — 
when  the  private  sector  doesn't  borrow  and 
spend  at  a  rate  that  is  high  enough  to  employ 
most  of  those  who  want  to  work,  then  the 
government  should  borrow  and  spend  to  in- 
crease aggregate  demand  by  enough  to  reduce 
the  unemployment  rate  to  a  tolerable  level.  In 
other  words,  the  government  can  manage  total 
demand  and  unemployment. 

This  doctrine  has  been  employed  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  vigor  and  recognition  in  all  in- 
dustrialized market  economies  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  use  of  fiscal  policy  has 
been  supplemented  with  the  use  of  monetary 
policy  to  help  preserve  worldwide  full  em- 
ployment. And,  by  any  measure,  the  im- 
provement in  economic  performance  has  been 
astounding.  The  U.S.  unemployment  rate  has 
averaged  below  5  per  cent  over  the  entire 
period.  Even  during  the  worst  unemployment 
episodes,  after  the  post-World-War-II  conver- 
sion, the  annual  unemployment  rate  did  not 
exceed  7  per  cent  in  any  year.  The  experience 
in  other  countries  has  been  equally  remarkable 
in  relation  to  the  pre-war  performance,  with 
unemployment  rates  staying  consistently  in  a 
range  of  one  or  two  percentage  points  on 
either  side  of  low  average  rates. 

Despite  this  fairly  good  record,  there  is  a 
cause  for  deep  concern  because  of  the  behavior 
of  prices  in  this  full  employment  environment. 
Looking  at  the  inflation  record  for  the  10 
largest  capitalist  economies,  the  trend  toward 
accelerating  inflation  rates  is  apparent.  In 
every  single  country  the  average  inflation  rate 
was  higher  in  the  decade  from  1963-73  than  it 
was  in  the  decade  from  1953-63. 

The  10-country  average  was  2.4  per  cent  in 
the  first  decade  and  4.7  per  cent  in  the  second. 
In  addition  to  this  general  finding,  the  U.S.  in- 
flation rate  increased  whenever  unemploy- 
ment went  below  the  5  per  cent  unemployment 
rate  in  the  50s  and  60s,  but  in  the  1970s  we 
have  had  accelerating  inflation  when  un- 


employment dipped  below  5.5  per  cent  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

Many  people  feel  that  even  a  low  stable  in- 
flation rate  is  a  bad  thing,  but  most  economists 
would  not  agree.  We  would  reason  that  al- 
most all  incomes  (e.g.,  wages,  social  security, 
etc.)  increase  to  make  up  for  inflation  and  that 
as  long  as  work  levels  are  high  and  productiv- 
ity is  growing,  a  moderate  stable  inflation  rate 
does  not  hurt  anyone. 

A  steady  inflation  rate  is  not  the  problem. 
What  is  impossible  for  a  market  economy  is 
accelerating  inflation.  If  inflation  is  at  a  rate 
of  6  per  cent  this  year,  12  per  cent  next,  20  per 
cent  the  next  and  90  per  cent  the  following 
year,  we  can't  maintain  an  efficient  full  em- 
ployment economy.  People  cannot  plan, 
speculation  becomes  more  important  than 
efficient  manufacture,  and  the  economic  fore- 
casting on  which  the  Keynesian  demand 
management  policies  depend  becomes  so  in- 
accurate that  the  government  is  unable  to 
maintain  demand  at  full  employment  levels. 

So  the  question  economists  now  confront  is 
what  long  run  policies  can  we  pursue  if  we  are 
to  avoid  accelerating  inflation  followed  by 
depression?  Actions  like  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust  laws  and  ending  government 
actions  that  promote  high  wages  or  prices  for 
various  special  interests  are  commendable. 
However,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  enacted  be- 
cause special  interests  got  these  laws  on  the 
books  in  the  first  place,  and  these  interests  are 
still  very  strong. 

We  are  left  with  two  main  strategies  for  pre- 
venting accelerating  inflation :  let  unemploy- 
ment increase  to  higher  levels  and  stay  there 
on  a  long  term  basis,  or  enact  some  sort  of 
incomes  policy  in  the  form  of  price  and  wage 
controls. 

I  am  not  sanguine  about  either  one  of  these 
solutions. 

The  idea  of  holding  off  on  demand-increas- 
ing policies  and  allowing  the  unemployment 
rate  to  stay  in  the  6-8  per  cent  range  on  a  long 
term  basis  must  be  considered.  Past  evidence 
has  shown  that  after  a  period  of  time  such  high 
unemployment  rates  tend  to  lead  to  a  decelera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  inflation.  Thus,  we  might 
expect  that  with  an  average  unemployment 
rate  of  between  6  and  8  per  cent,  the  rate  of  in- 
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flation  could  eventually  be  stabilized  at  fairly 
low  rates. 

Would  the  cost  of  the  lost  output  and  the 
pain  of  unemployment  be  worth  it  for  the 
economy?  Perhaps  the  reduction  in  output 
that  occurs  when  you  move  to  and  stay  at  a 
higher  unemployment  rate  could  be  tolerated, 
especially  if  we  took  steps  to  make  sure  that 
the  poor  are  not  the  group  that  shoulders  this 
loss  of  income. 

Although  the  cost  in  the  pain  of  unemploy- 
ment cannot  be  easily  dismissed,  some  econo- 
mists point  out  that  many  people  who  are 
looking  for  a  job  (and  thus  are  counted  as  un- 
employed) are  in  fact  engaged  in  a  voluntary 
job  search.  While  it  makes  just  as  much  sense 
to  shop  for  a  job  as  it  does  for  a  winter  coat, 
this  process  inflates  the  unemployment  rate. 

The  increasing  number  of  teenagers  and 
second  workers  in  families  is  adding  to  the  per- 
centage of  the  labor  force  that  can  afford  to 
spend  some  time  searching  for  a  job.  Now  an 
unemployment  rate  of  5  per  cent  is  the  average 
of  an  unemployment  rate  of  2  per  cent  for 
married  men  and  much  higher  rates  for  other 
groups. 

Given  the  existence  of  voluntary  job-hunters 
and  given  the  fact  that  some  people  need 
special  training  to  fit  into  our  economy,  busi- 
nesses now  run  out  of  prospective  employees 
even  when  the  unemployment  rate  is  as  high  as 
5  per  cent.  This  means  that  the  only  way  they 
can  get  workers  when  there  is  a  low  employ- 
ment rate  is  by  dramatically  bidding  up  wages. 
This  causes  accelerating  inflation. 

The  second  alternative  solution  is  to  in- 
stitute wage  and  price  controls  on  a  permanent 
basis.  However,  wages  and  prices  are  the  sig- 
nals that  make  it  possible  for  a  decentralized 
market  economy  to  function.  An  increase  in 
the  price  of  wheat  tells  the  consumer  to  eat  less 
and  the  farmer  to  plant  more.  If  we  hold  this 
price  down  we  must  find  some  other  way  to 
persuade  people  to  eat  less  (rationing)  and 
some  other  way  to  tell  the  farmer  to  plant 
more  (subsidies,  quotas,  etc.).  In  other  words, 
central  price  and  wage  setting  means  central 
planning  and  decision  making. 

Given  the  power  of  special  interests  in  the 
U.S.  today,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would 
use  the  new  central  government  power  of  plan- 
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ning  and  wage  and  price  setting  to  their  own 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Off- 
again,  on-again  wage  and  price  controls  might 
be  even  worse  because  they  add  just  one  more 
element  of  uncertainty  and  thus  tend  to  upset 
price-setting  decisions.  For  example,  firms 
may  make  above-normal  price  increases  when 
controls  are  off  just  to  protect  themselves  in 
case  controls  are  instituted  again. 

The  above  analysis  leaves  economists  in  a 
quandary.  In  fact,  it  is  going  to  take  a  rather 
long  list  of  gimmicks  if  we  expect  to  hold  it  all 
together  in  the  long  run  without  making  any 
fundamental  changes. 

But  there  is  a  silver  lining  on  the  current 
storm  clouds.  At  least  half  of  the  current  in- 


flation appears  to  be  due  to  basic  commodity 
price  inflation,  starting  with  oil  and  going  on 
through  to  wheat  and  sugar.  This  has  resulted 
from  the  forming  of  an  oil  cartel  and  other 
manipulations  on  basic  commodity  markets, 
and  a  change  in  the  normal  quantities  pro- 
duced and  consumed  due  to  an  unexpected 
simultaneous  prolonged  expansion  of  most 
economies  in  the  world  and  unfavorable 
changes  in  world  climatic  conditions.  This  has 
led  to  high  basic  commodity  prices  which 
probably  cannot  be  sustained  for  very  long.  A 
recession  in  even  a  few  countries  will  cut  de- 
mand, as  will  a  natural  tendency  to  shift  away 
from  high  priced  items  as  time  goes  on. 
On  the  supply  side,  time  will  bring  forth 


more  oil  and  other  basic  commodities  and 
undermine  the  current  exploitation  of  the 
powerful  by  the  weak  in  oil  markets  before  a 
few  Arab  states  end  up  with  all  of  the  world's 
financial  assets.  When  the  drop  in  commodity 
prices  comes,  this  will  give  an  external  down- 
ward push  to  our  price  levels  just  as  we  had  an 
external  upward  shock  in  the  last  two  years. 

At  the  moment  another  ominous  cloud  on 
the  horizon  is  the  huge  burden  of  corporate 
debt  and  the  lack  of  hquidity  on  the  part  of 
American  business.  Again,  luck  may  be  on 
our  side,  because  in  the  current  situation 
where  all  signs  point  to  weak  demand  in  the 
near  future  and  an  excessive  unemployment 
rate  by  any  standard,  even  the  current  admin- 
istration will  probably  continue  to  let  money 
get  easier  by  holding  up  the  money  supply  as 
the  demand  for  funds  falls.  This  will  make 
funds  easily  available  to  businesses  that  are 
short  of  cash.  By  the  end  of  1975  or  early 
1976,  we  may  well  be  starting  on  an  upswing 
in  the  economy  from  a  rather  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  with  inflation  high  but  reduced 
considerably  from  the  current  levels.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  expansion  phase  is  accom- 
panied by  dropping  unemployment  and  in- 
creased productivity  which  takes  pressure  off 
prices,  we  may  feel  that  the  system  is  working 
as  it  should. 

We  may,  then,  be  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  end  of  1975.  In  the  meantime,  we  should 
ease  monetary  policy  now  and  support  the  in- 
comes of  the  poor,  who  are  being  simulta- 
neously hit  with  increasing  unemployment  and 
unusually  high  prices  for  food  and  fuel.  Such 
preventive  steps  will  reduce  pain  and  the  possi- 
bility of  depression. 

Although  our  chances  of  making  it  through 
the  current  crisis  may  be  good,  this  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  an  easy  remedy  for  the  per- 
plexing tendency  for  inflation  to  accelerate 
when  unemployment  is  low.  Thus,  unless  we 
want  to  give  up  the  advantages  of  our  current 
economic  system,  we  may  have  to  develop  a 
tolerance  for  less-than-perfect  economic  per- 
formance. 

George  Treyz,  an  associate  professor  of  econo- 
mics at  UMass,  is  currently  working  on  an 
econometric  model  for  Massachusetts. 
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Tracksters  cop  IC4A  title 

The  University's  cross-country  team  became 
the  first  New  England  team  to  capture  the 
IC4A  title  since  Dartmouth  won  it  in  1943. 
The  Minutemen  had  to  beat  23  other  Eastern 
teams,  including  nationally-ranked  Provi- 
dence College,  to  win  the  championship, 
which  is  emblematic  of  Eastern  track  suprem- 
acy. 

Fittingly,  three  of  the  top  four  finishers  for 
the  Minutemen  were  seniors  who  have  helped 
bring  the  UMass  cross-country  program  up 
from  relative  obscurity  to  national  recogni- 
tion. Randy  Thomas,  Bill  Gillin  and  Tom 
Wilson  finished  second,  fifth  and  37th,  res- 
pectively. John  McGrail,  who  finished  in  the 
13th  spot,  rounded  out  the  top  four. 

The  IC4A  title  capped  four  years  of  running 
in  which  Thomas,  Gillin  and  Wilson  led  the 
team  to  four  Conference  titles,  a  New  England 
championship  and  an  overall  33-13  record, 
with  this  year's  NCAA  national  tourney  yet  to 
come. 


Field  hockey  marred 
by  "one  bad  week" 

It  started  out  looking  like  a  great  season  for 
the  women's  field  hockey  team,  but,  due  to 
what  coach  Carol  Albert  called  "one  week  of 
bad  hockey,"  the  Minutewomen  ended  up 
with  a  5-4-1  record. 

After  a  month  of  intensive  practice  and 
acclimatization  to  a  "more  innovative  style"  of 
playing,  the  team  opened  their  regular  season 
with  an  impressive  5-0  victory  over  Keene 
State,  then  went  on  to  knock  off  Central 


Conn,  4-0,  and  Mount  Holyoke,  4-1.  Al- 
though UMass  showed  good  team  balance 
both  ways,  the  win  over  tough  Mount  Holy- 
oke hinged  on  the  outstanding  defensive 
work  of  goalie  Jean  Kentfield  and  the  scoring 
of  Elaine  Senosk,  Kathy  O'Neill  and  Joanne 
Lorrey. 

Then  came  that  one  bad  week,  the  third 
•week  in  October.  The  stickers  were  high  and 
ready  for  perennially-powerful  Springfield, 
but  the  speed  on  Springfield's  synthetic  field 
gave  the  home  team  an  early  advantage  which 
they  never  lost.  Springfield  ended  up  on  top, 
2-0,  with  20  shots  on  goal  to  UMass'  six. 

It  took  the  Minutewomen  a  week  to  recover 
from  that  loss,  during  which  time  they  drop- 
ped matches  with  two  weaker  teams.  Bridge- 
water  State,  1-0,  and  Worcester  State,  2-1. 
According  to  Albert,  the  losses  came  because 
UMass  pressed  too  hard  and  because  the  stick- 
ers couldn't  get  their  timing  down. 

Though  the  team  then  lost  a  hard  defensive 
contest  to  Southern  Conn,  2-1,  they  did  finish 
the  season  well.  UMass  tied  Northeastern, 
1-1,  then  beat  Plymouth  State,  1-0,  and  Smith, 
4-1,  relying  for  the  most  part  on  scoring  by 
Senosk,  O'Neill,  Lorrey  and  Donna  O'Brien. 
Barb  Martell,  among  others,  stood  out  defen- 
sively. (The  Smith  game,  incidentally,  was 
played  in  the  fog.) 

The  stickers  showed  their  best  form  in  post- 
season play,  outscoring  all  three  opponents  in 
the  Northeast  College  Field  Hockey  Asso- 
ciation Tourney  by  a  total  score  of  11-0. 

"The  varsity  was  disappointed  in  the  record 
because  it  didn't  really  reflect  the  amount  of 
work  they'd  put  in,"  says  Albert.  "But  we 
play  the  best  teams  there  are  in  the  northeast. 
Our  schedule  is  a  good,  testing  schedule." 

Albert  feels  optimistic  about  next  year's 
team,  since  only  five  seniors  are  leaving  and 
because  there's  a  "great  reservoir  of  talent" 
on  the  8-1-1  junior  varsity  team. 


Football :  Fumbling  along 

Jinks,  the  homeless  specter  who  once  haunted 
the  formerly  hapless  New  England  Patriots, 
found  a  new  home  this  fall  in  Alumni  Stadium. 

The  Minutemen,  potentially  a  very  strong 
team  at  the  season's  start,  got  acquainted 
with  their  new  mascot  in  the  first  game  against 
Villanova.  On  the  third  series  of  downs, 
starting  quarterback  Fred  Kelliher  was 
knocked  out  for  the  season  with  a  shoulder 
separation.  Substitute  Mark  Tripucka,  des- 
pite help  from  the  defensive  secondary  and 
his  own  hard-working  line,  wasn't  able  to  get 
the  offense  rolling.  Villanova  finally  won  it, 
17-13. 

The  first  loss  looked  like  a  fluke  after 
UMass  crushed  Maine  42-0  the  following 
week,  then  out-defensed  Dartmouth  14-0. 

Together  with  runners  Rich  Jessamy,  Keith 
Lang  and  John  Romboli,  Tripucka  rolled  the 
Minutemen  over  the  dazzled  Black  Bears  of 
Maine,  shutting  them  out  for  the  fifth  straight 
year.  A  Saturday  later,  the  offense  struck 
quickly  against  Dartmouth,  then  turned  the 
game  over  to  the  defense  to  hold  on  for  the 
upset  win.  John  Van  Buren,  John  Toner,  and 
Paul  St.  Onge  spent  enough  of  their  time 
intercepting  passes  and  sacking  the  Dart- 
mouth quarterback  to  kill  every  Big  Green 
drive,  including  three  that  got  within  the 
UMass  25  near  game's  end. 

During  the  following  week,  a  number  of 
people  began  talking  seriously  about  a  10-1 
season,  but  such  was  not  to  be.  The  headline 
in  the  Collegian  the  Monday  after  the  next 
game  said  it  all :   "My  God!  Vermont  25-14." 

Jinks  began  haunting  in  earnest,  and  the 
Minutemen,  playing  like  third-stringers  on 
the  legendary  M*A*S*H eleven,  gave  up  the 
game  on  four  fumbles,  an  interception,  and  a 
crucial  penalty  or  two.  The  Catamounts,  led 
by  ace  quarterback  Bob  Bateman,  played  a 
tight  game  to  give  Vermont  what  their  coach 
called  "the  biggest  victory  in  the  history  of 
Vermont  football." 

Though  the  Minutemen  beat  BU  on  the  next 
weekend,  the  game  was  far  from  satisfying. 
Mark  Tripucka  was  injured  in  the  third  quar- 
ter and  replaced  by  former  defensive  back 
Brian  McNally.  The  Minutemen  survived  a 
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"Perils  of  Pauline"  finish,  despite  a  disputed 
UMass  TD  by  Jerry  Mondalto,  to  win  the 
game,  21-14. 

Then  a  17-7  victory  over  Rhode  Island  put 
the  Minutemen  in  first  place  in  the  conference. 
Jim  Torrance  ran  for  147  yards  and  Bob 
Levine  intercepted  a  crucial  Ram  pass.  Even 
six  UMass  fumbles  couldn't  spoil  their  perfor- 
mance. 

But  it  was  the  last  sunshine  the  team  saw 
for  some  time.  The  game  against  UConn, 
billed  as  the  game  for  the  Beanpot,  was  tragi- 
comic. In  the  continuing  Quarterback  Follies, 
McNally  went  out  with  a  shoulder  separation 
and  was  replaced  by  Peter  Colton.  Six  fum- 
bles, two  interceptions,  a  missed  point  and 
blocked  last-second  field  goal  later,  UConn 
was  on  top,  10-9. 

Colgate  was  next  in  line,  and  Jinks  intro- 
duced a  new  trick :  poor  calls  by  the  referees. 
Though  the  Minutemen  worked  a  20-point 
comeback  late  in  the  game,  the  tying  touch- 
down by  Gary  Mika  was  ruled  out  of  bounds. 
Pictures  later  showed  that  he  was  probably  in 
the  end  zone,  but  Colgate  won  anyhow,  42-34. 

Against  Holy  Cross,  it  all  came  together 
for  the  Minutemen :  four  key  fumbles,  two 
key  interceptions,  and  a  pair  of  awful  calls  by 
a  referee.  The  first  came  when  a  Crusader 
defender  intercepted  a  UMass  pass  and  ran 
for  a  score.  The  ref  called  interference,  re- 
turned the  ball  to  UMass  on  the  Cross  24, 
then  changed  his  mind  and  gave  the  Crusaders 
a  touchdown.  The  other  call  was  a  face  mask 
infraction  against  Tripucka  which  everyone 
in  the  stadium  saw  but  the  referee.  UMass 
lost  its  fifth  game,  30-20. 

The  Minutemen  then  met  New  Hampshire  in 
another  scrabble  for  the  Beanpot.  Because  of 
the  strange  goings-on  in  the  Conference  this 
year,  the  winner  of  the  game  would  tie  with 
Maine  (!)  for  the  title. 

Fortunately  for  UMass,  Jinks  had  taken  a 
sentimental  vacation  to  Foxboro.  Torrance, 
Jessamy,  Tripucka  and  both  the  offensive  and 
defensive  lines  had  a  great  day,  but  the  man  of 
the  hour  was  defensive  safety  Ron  Harris. 
Harris  ran  a  punt  back  93  yards  for  the  go- 
ahead  touchdown,  then  intercepted  a  critical 
pass  near  the  end  of  the  game.  UMass  won  it, 
27-17,  and  tied  for  the  title. 


Not  much  can  be  said  about  the  season 
finale  against  Boston  College,  this  year's  New 
England  equivalent  to  Ohio  State.  Going  into 
the  game,  the  Eagles  had  the  number  one 
scorer  in  the  nation,  a  quarterback  with  a  68 
per  cent  completion  record,  and  an  offensive 
machine  which  had  obliterated  BC's  last  four 
opponents  by  a  162-13  margin.  The  injury- 
plagued  Minutemen  were  helpless  and  went 
down  to  an  appalling  70-8  defeat.  A  Boston 
Globe  reporter  summed  the  game  up  aptly : 
"Thank  God  nobody  was  hurt." 

But,  even  though  the  Minutemen  finished 
the  season  ignominiously,  there  were  a  few 
bright  spots.  UMass  did  tie  for  the  Yankee 
Conference  title.  They  did  break  the  old  sea- 


son rushing  record  by  200  plus  yards,  though 
it  took  two  extra  games  to  do  it.  And  the 
Minutemen  will  only  be  losing  eight  starters, 
with  Torrance,  Kelliher,  Lang,  Jessamy  and  a 
number  of  other  key  players  returning.  May- 
be next  year 


Quarterback  Mark  Tripucka  and  coach  Dick 
MacPherson  react  to  a  novel  decision  by  a 
referee  in  the  Holy  Cross  game.  UMass  lost, 
30-20. 
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And  now  we  are  six 

The  University  of  Vermont  has  announced 
that,  for  budgetary  reasons,  it  plans  to  end  its 
77-year-old  football  program  at  the  end  of  this 
season  if  its  Board  of  Trustees  approves. 

Vermont  is  trying  to  reduce  its  budget  by 
$1.5  million  because  of  "shrinking  state  sup- 
port and  explosive  inflation."    But  football 
coach  Carl  Falivene  says  he  will  fight  to  keep 
the  football  program.    The  alumni  have  of- 
fered "overwhelming  support,"  he  says. 

Vermont,  which  had  a  1-5  Yankee  Con- 
ference record  this  fall,  has  not  had  a  winning 
season  since  1966. 

The  effect  the  decision  will  have  on  the 
Conference  is  not  yet  known,  but  sports 
directors  throughout  the  league  are  already 
considering  possible  replacements  for  next 
year's  schedule. 


Booters  get  applause, 
but  no  curtain  call 

Even  though  the  UMass  soccer  team  finished 
with  its  best  record  ever  and  had  the  highest 
scorer  in  its  history,  the  season  had  to  be 
judged  as  disappointing  due  to  a  questionable 
end-of-year  decision  that  kept  the  Minutemen 
out  of  the  New  England  Division  I  soccer 
tournament. 

During  regular  season  play,  UMass  com- 
piled an  8-3-1  record,  largely  behind  the  scor- 
ing of  senior  forward  Tom  Coburn.  Cobum 
scored  37  career  goals,  nine  of  them  this  sea- 
son, to  become  the  University's  all-time  leader 
in  soccer  scoring. 

After  beating  Harvard  3-1  in  a  preseason 
game,  the  Minutemen  quickly  dropped  EC, 
4-0,  and  Maine,  3-0,  behind  some  excellent 
passing,  ball  control  and  defensive  work. 

Though  they  were  shut  out  in  the  third 
match  of  the  season  against  Keene  State,  3-0, 
the  team  rebounded  to  win  their  next  five 
by  a  combined  margin  of  13  goals  to  three. 
The  streak  included  a  fortunate  2-1  victory 
over  Westf ield  State,  previously  ranked  eighth 
in  New  England,  in  which  UMass  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  scoring  all  three  goals. 


I 


The  most  crucial  game  of  the  season  fol- 
lowed when  UMass  went  up  against  UConn, 
ranked  fourth  nationally.  Though  the  Minute- 
men lost  1-0  in  a  ferocious  battle,  coach  Al 
Rufe  was  happy  enough  with  his  team's  per- 
formance to  predict  that  UMass  would  "get 
them  in  the  playoffs." 

It  did  seem  that  the  booters  were  headed  for 
a  tournament  even  though  they  finished  their 
last  three  games  with  a  1-1-1  record.  A  5-2  loss 
to  Vermont  could  be  written  off  to  the  post- 
UConn  let-down  and  a  wet  field,  and  the  2-2 
tie  with  Springfield  looked  pretty  good  since 
Springfield  was  ranked  third  in  New  England 
and  tops  in  Division  II. 

After  UMass  beat  New  Hampshire  4-2  in  a 


game  which  they  totally  dominated,  the  team, 
waited  confidently  for  a  Division  I  bid.  Only 
the  four  top  teams  would  be  selected,  and 
although  UConn  and  Brown  were  definites, 
the  Minutemen  figured  they'd  be  favored  over 
either  Harvard  or  Bridgeport  for  one  of  the 
two  remaining  positions. 

UMass  had  beaten  Harvard  in  pre-season 
play,  after  all,  without  the  services  of  Coburn 
and  three  other  starters.  And  Bridgeport  had 
managed  to  only  tie  against  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire,  two  teams  UMass  had  de- 
feated fairly  easily. 

But  the  three  Division  I  judges,  two  of 
whom  had  never  even  seen  UMass  play,  de- 
cided to  fill  out  the  top  four  with  those  two 


Senior  halfback  Bill  Macdonald  leans  into  a  pass  during  a  home  meet. 
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teams  and  rejected  the  Minutemen. 

Both  Rufe  and  his  players  were  angered  by 
the  decision,  but  there  was  nothing  they  could 
do  except  suggest  procedural  changes  in  the 
selection  process  for  next  year. 

UMass,  however,  will  be  losing  11  players 
this  year,  and  the  future  doesn't  look  quite  so 
rosy. 


Gymnastics :  the  dust  settles 

Former  UMass  gymnastics  star  Gene  Whelan, 
who  transferred  to  Penn  State  this  year,  finish- 
ed third  best  among  the  American  gymnastics 
competitors  at  the  World  Games  in  Varna, 
Bulgaria,  this  fall. 

The  American  team,  not  noted  for  its 
strength  internationally,  finished  eighth,  well 
behind  Japan,  Russia,  and  East  Germany.  The 
highest  placed  Americans  were  Wayne  Young, 
25th;  Steve  Hug,  26th;  and  Whelan,  38th. 
Whelan's  twin  brother.  Jay,  finished  42nd. 

Whelan,  who  won  the  NCAA  Eastern  finals 
and  finished  fourth  in  the  qualifying  meet  for 
the  Games,  decided  to  transfer  to  Penn  State 
rather  than  risk  a  possible  phase-down  of  the 
UMass  gymnastic  program  [Alumnus,  June/ 
July  1974]. 

"He  didn't  want  to  go,"  says  UMass  gym 
coach  Tom  Dunn.  "He  told  them  [the  officials 
at  the  qualifying  meet]  that  he  was  from 
UMass,  even  though  he's  now  from  Penn 
State." 

Dunn,  who  was  the  center  of  the  gymnas- 
tics flap  last  spring,  is  presently  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  to  take  a  low-paying  position  as 
team  coach  and  work  on  his  doctorate,  or  to 
look  for  a  full-time  coaching /teaching  posi- 
tion elsewhere. 

As  for  the  gymnastics  team,  the  athletic 
department  has  agreed  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main in  the  EIGL  as  long  as  the  team  remains 
competitive.  The  present  gymnastics  schedule 
will  be  retained  for  the  next  two  seasons. 


Pro  rookies  AI  Skinner  '74  [above]  and  Steve 
Schubert  '72  made  waves  this  fall. 


Making  it  in  the  pros 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  University  has  been 
increasingly  recognized  in  sports  circles  for 
its  ability  to  produce  high-caliber  athletes. 
This  year,  two  more  graduates  have  gone  on 
to  professional  sports  — Al  Skinner  '74  has 
joined  Julius  Erving  '72  on  the  New  York  Nets, 
and  Steve  Schubert  '72  has  been  playing  with 
the  New  England  Patriots. 

Skinner's  selection  was,  perhaps,  more  of  a 
surprise  to  some  than  Schubert's,  since  UMass 
has  already  produced  football  stars  like 
Detroit's  Greg  Landry  and  Cleveland's  Milt 
Morin.  Even  though  the  high-flying  Erving  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  all-time  best  pro- 


fessional basketball  players,  sports  magazines 
still  tend  to  refer  to  UMass  as  a  "third-rate" 
basketball  power. 

Fortunately  for  Skinner,  the  Nets  knew 
better.  Skinner  was  the  only  rookie  to  survive 
all  the  cuts  and  make  it  to  the  team  roster. 

It  became  apparent  during  New  York's 
exhibition  games  that  Skinner,  who  is  one  of 
the  Nets'  tallest  guards,  was  a  potential  starter. 
He  was  the  team's  third  highest  scorer, 
averaging  13.3  points  over  nine  pre-season 
games. 

Though  the  Nets  have  two  able  guards  in 
Brian  Taylor  and  Bill  Melchionni,  their  third 
man  in  that  position,  John  Williamson,  was 
hurt  before  the  season  began,  so  Skinner  was 
able  to  start  in  10  and  play  in  14  of  their  first 
15  games. 

During  that  time,  Skinner  had  a  scoring 
average  of  5.1  points  per  game,  a  rebounding 
average  of  1.6,  and  had  32  assists  to  his  credit. 

Steve  Schubert  didn't  score  with  as  much 
regularity  but  when  he  did  score,  it  came  at 
an  extremely  critical  point  for  the  Patriots. 

Schubert's  first  professional  reception  (and 
only  reception  as  of  this  writing)  was  a  21-yard 
touchdown  pass  caught  in  the  frantic  17-14 
Patriot  victory  over  the  Minnesota  Vikings 
in  October. 

Schubert  was  substituting  as  wide  receiver 
for  Randy  Vataha  in  that  play,  but,  until  he 
was  knocked  out  for  the  season  later  in  the 
same  game,  his  main  job  was  with  the  Pats' 
special  teams. 

Schubert  was  so  good  at  his  work,  in  fact, 
that  he  received  three  of  the  six  game  balls 
given  to  the  special  team  in  the  first  six  weeks 
of  the  season. 

And,  when  the  Patriots  lost  to  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland  in  subsequent  weeks,  coach  Chuck 
Fairbanks  told  the  press  that  the  losses  came 
about  partially  because  Schubert  was  missing 
from  the  special  teams. 

At  any  rate,  neither  Skinner  nor  Schubert 
are  flash-in-the-pan  celebrities,  at  least  as  far 
as  their  new  colleagues  are  concerned.  As 
Dave  DeBusschere,  general  manager  of  the 
Nets,  said  of  Skinner :   "At  first,  you  see  a  kid 
like  him  and  you  ask  yourself  if  he's  for  real. 
But  night  after  night  he  does  the  job.  He's  not 
in  a  bubble." 


Scoreboard  & 
Schedule 


Women's  Varsity 

SWIMMING:  Jan.  30,  at  Connecticut;  Feb.  1, 
Vermont  and  Maine  at  Vermont;  Feb.  8,  at 
Southern  Connecticut;  Feb.  15,  NewEnglands 
at  Brown;  Feb.  20,  at  Northeastern;  Feb.  22, 
Rhode  Island. 

BASKETBALL:  Jan.  30,  at  Connecticut;  Feb.  3, 
Keene  State;  Feb.  5,  at  Northeastern;  Feb.  7, 
Central  Connecticut;  Feb.  11,  at  Springfield; 
Feb.  14,  Vermont;  Feb.  17,  New  Hampshire; 
Feb.  20,  Worcester  State;  Feb.  25,  at  Bridgewater 
State;  Feb.  27,  at  Fitchburg  State;  Mar.  1,  South- 
ern Connecticut;  March  3,  at  Smith. 

SKIING :  Feb.  8-9,  Wellesley  College  at  Tenney 
Mt.,  N.H.;  Feb.  15-16,  Connecticut  at  Berkshire 
East;  Feb.  22-23,  Radcliffe;  Mar.  1-2,  Merrimack 
at  Tenney  Mt. ;  Mar.  8-9,  Boston  University. 

GYNMASTICS:  Jan.  25,  Towson  State;  Feb.  1, 
at  Penn  State;  Feb.  5,  at  Salem  State;  Feb.  15, 
Springfield;  Feb.  28,  at  Southern  Connecticut; 
Mar.  8,  Westchester  State. 


Men's  Varsity 

BASKETBALL:  Jan.  8,  at  West  Virginia;  Jan. 
11,  Duquesne,  Springfield  Civic  Center;  Jan.  14, 
at  Vermont;  Jan.  18,  at  Providence;  Jan.  21,  at 
Rhode  Island;  Jan.  28,  Northeastern;  Jan.  30, 
New  Hampshire ;  Feb.  1,  at  Niagara;  Feb.  5, 
Boston  College;  Feb.  8,  Connecticut;  Feb.  11, 
at  Boston  University;  Feb.  13,  Maine;  Feb.  15, 
at  Connecticut;  Feb.  18,  Vermont;  Feb.  22,  Fair- 
field, Madison  Square  Garden;  Feb.  24,  at  New 
Hampshire;  Feb.  28,  Boston  University ;  Mar.  1, 
at  lona;  Mar.  4,  at  Maine. 

WRESTLING :  Jan.  24,  at  Wilkes;  Feb.  1,  at 
Coast  Guard;  Feb.  4,  at  SUNY  Albany;  Feb.  5, 
at  WPI;  Feb.  8,  Springfield;  Feb.  12,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Central  Connecticut;  Feb.  15,  Yankee 
Conference  Championships  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity; Feb.  18,  at  Dartmouth;  Feb.  22,  Harvard; 


Feb.  28  and  Mar.  1,  NEUWA  meet  at  Brown. 

HOCKEY:  Jan.  16,  Yale;  Jan.  18,  at  New 
Haven;  Jan.  20,  at  Babson;  Jan.  22,  at  North- 
eastern; Jan.  25,  at  Boston  State;  Jan.  29,  Hamil- 
ton; Jan.  31,  Colgate;  Feb.  1,  AIC;  Feb.  3,  at 
Providence;  Feb.  7,  at  Salem  State;  Feb.  8,  Ver- 
mont; Feb.  12,  Connecticut;  Feb.  14,  at  Colby; 
Feb.  15,  at  Bowdoin;  Feb.  18,  at  New  Hamp- 
shire; Feb.  22,  Boston  State;  Feb.  26,  Merri- 
mack. 

GYMNASTICS:  Jan.  31,  at  Pittsburgh;  Feb.  1, 
at  Penn  State;  Feb.  5,  Springfield;  Feb.  8,  at 
Dartmouth;  Feb.  12,  at  Southern  Connecticut; 
Feb.  15,  at  Navy;  Feb.  22,  Cornell;  Mar.  1, 
Temple;  Mar.  8,  Syracuse;  Mar.  13-15,  EIGL 
Championship,  Springfield  College. 

INDOOR  TRACK:  Feb.  1,  at  Northeastern ; 
Feb.  4,  at  Dartmouth;  Feb.  8,  at  New  Hamp- 
shire; Feb.  15,  Yankee  Conference  Champion- 
ship at  Rhode  Island;  Mar  1,  New  Englands  at 
Tufts. 

SWIMMING :  Jan.  29,  Coast  Guard;  Feb.  1,  at 
MIT;  Feb.  5,  Rhode  Island;  Feb.  8,  Maine;  Feb. 
12,  New  Hampshire;  Feb.  15,  Central  Connecti- 
cut; Feb.  19,  Holy  Cross;  Feb.  22,  at  Connecti- 
cut; Feb.  25,  at  Tufts;  Mar.  1,  Vermont;  Mar. 
6,  7,  and  8,  New  Englands  at  Brown. 

SKIING :  Jan.  10-12,  Toronto  Can- Am,  Quebec; 
Jan.  18-19,  Edelweiss  G.S.,  Charlemont,  Mass. ; 
Jan.  25,  Amherst  at  Lyme,  N.H. ;  Jan.  26,  UMass 
G.S.  at  Lyme;  Feb.  1,  Tufts  at  Charlemont;  Feb. 
2,  Bentley  G.S.  at  Charlemont;  Feb.  8,  AIC  at 
Warren,  Vt. ;  Feb.  9,  Connecticut  G.S.  at  War- 
ren; Feb.  22,  Northeastern  at  Waltham,  Mass. ; 
Feb.  23,  Boston  College  G.S.  at  Waltham;  Mar. 
7-9  NEISC  Championship,  Mt.  Washington. 


New  Hampshire  (4-2),  losing  to  national  power- 
house UConn  (1-0),  Keene  State  (3-0)  and 
Vermont  (5-2),  and  tying  with  Springfield  (2-2). 
The  cross  country  team  beat  Boston  College 
(15-50),  Harvard  (19-38),  Saint  John's  (31-46), 
Northeastern  (31-46),  UConn  (17-46),  Syracuse 
(21-36),  William  and  Mary  (26-31),  Rhode  Island 
(20-40)  and  New  Hampshire  (24-35).  They  lost 
to  Providence  (31-26)  and  Manhattan  in  a 
squeaker  (28-27).  The  harriers  finished  first  in 
the  Yankee  Conference,  second  in  the  New  Eng- 
lands to  Providence,  and  finished  first  in  the 
IC4A's.  The  basketball  team  split  its  first  two 
games  of  the  season  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  Tourna- 
ment in  Springfield,  beating  Dartmouth  (86-59) 
and  losing  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Charlotte  (85-57).  The  hockey  team  beat  New 
England  College  (9-6),  then  dropped  its  next  two 
matches  to  Lowell  Tech  (5-1)  and  Saint  Anselm's 
(4-2).  The  wrestlers  lost  to  BU  (31-9)  and  spHt 
the  first  tri-meet  of  the  season,  thrashing  UConn 
(40-9)  but  losing  a  close  one  to  Ivy  League 
Champs  Yal  (21-25). 

Women's  Varsity  as  of  Dec.  2 :  The  field  hockey 
team  finished  the  year  with  a  5-4-1  record.  They 
beat  Keene  State  (5-0),  Central  Conn  (4-0), 
Mount  Holyoke  (4-1),  Plymouth  State  (1-0)  and 
Smith  (4-1);  lost  to  Springfield  (2-0),  Bridgewater 
State  (1-0),  Worcester  State  (2-1)  and  Southern 
Conn  (2-1);  and  tied  Northeastern  (1-1).  The 
volleyball  team  had  a  5-5  record  as  of  Nov.  14 
(later  scores  were  unavailable  at  press  time),  with 
victories  over  Keene  State  (13-15,  15-6,  15-9), 
Mount  Holyoke  (14-12, 15-12),  AIC  (15-4, 
16-14),  Conn  College  (15-8, 15-11)  and  Wellesley 
(15-8,  15-11) ;  their  losses  were  to  Westfield  (8-15, , 
7-15),  UConn  (6-15,  8-15),  Mount  Holyoke 
(12-15,  9-15, 12-15),  Smith  (8-15,  11-15)  and 
Bridgewater  State  (11-15,  7-15, 13-15).  The 
tennis  team  had  a  losing  season. 


The  tally,  to  date 

Men's  Varsity:  The  football  team  lost  its  first 
game  to  Villanova  (17-13),  then  beat  Maine 
(42-0)  and  Dartmouth  (14-0).  The  rest  of  the  sea- 
son was  a  series  of  ups  and  downs,  as  the  Minute- 
men  lost  to  Vermont  (25-14),  beat  BU  (21-14)  and 
Rhode  Island  (17-7),  lost  three  straight  to  UConn 
(10-9),  Colgate  (42-34),  and  Holy  Cross  (30-20), 
then  beat  New  Hampshire  (27-17).  and  lost  to 
Boston  College  (70-8).  The  soccer  team  finished 
with  an  8-3-1  record,  besting  Boston  College 
(4-0),  Maine  (3-0),  WPI  (4-0),  BU  (4-1),  Westfield 
State  (2-1),  Rhode  Island  (2-1),  Tufts  (1-0)  and 
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The  Classes  Report 


The  following  information  was  received  before 
October  30,  1974.  Information  for  "The  Classes 
Report"  should  be  sent  to  The  Alumnus,  Munson 
Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass.  01002. 

1934 

Edwin  F.  Steffek,  editor  of  Horticulture  maga- 
zine, has  written  a  number  of  gardening  books, 
two  of  which  are  still  very  popular.   Wild  Flowers 
and  How  to  Crow  Them  has  been  doing  well 
since  1953,  and  The  Pruning  Manual,  written  in 
1958,  has  just  been  released  in  paperback  by 
Little  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1946 

William  Manchester  has  written  a  new  book. 
The  Glory  And  The  Dream,  which  is  a  narrative 
of  America's  history  from  1932  to  1972.  The 
book  was  published  in  November  by  Little 
Brown  and  Co.,  Boston. 

1952 

Richard  ].  Wonsik  has  been  named  director  of 
marketing  for  Summit  Marketing  Co.,  a  division 
of  Joseph  E.  Seagram  and  Sons.,  Inc. 

1953 

Ralph  Wheeler  has  been  selected  as  chief  of  the 
engineering  division  for  the  newly-formed  Euro- 
pean Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  offices 
in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

1956 

John  M.  Foley  'C,  an  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Emory  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be 
spending  the  next  two  summers  studying  oral 
expression  in  peasant  Yugoslavian  society  with 
UMass  professors  Robert  Creed  and  Joel  and 
Barbara  Halpern. 

1957 

]ohn  T.  Loftus  has  been  promoted  to  lieutenant 


colonel,  USAF,  at  Luke  AFB,  Ariz.,  where  he  is 
a  squadron  operations  officer. 

Paul  C.  Marks  is  the  principal  organizer  and 
backer  of  the  new  Danf  orth  Museum,  which  was 
founded  recently  in  Framingham,  Mass.  The 
museum,  which  has  been  called  "a  new  concept 
in  art  museums,"  will  have  no  permanent  collec- 
tion. Most  of  the  art  work  will  be  on  loan  from 
other  museums  and  traveling  exhibitions.  The 
Danforth  Museum  is  scheduled  to  open  its  doors 
next  spring. 

1958 

Thomas  L.  Morgan  is  the  manager  of  systems 
development  for  Heublein  Corp.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Richard  A.  Witham  has  been  appointed  area 
sales  manager  for  Davis  and  Geek,  a  department 
of  the  Lederle  Laboratories  Division  of  American 
Cyanamid,  Pearl  River,  N.Y. 

1959 

Maj.  David  C.  Farwell  has  earned  the  meritorious 
service  medal  for  outstanding  duty  performance 
at  Andrews  AFB,  Md. 

Maj.  Robert  R.  Mmer  has  earned  the  meritor- 
ious service  medal  for  outstanding  duty  perform- 
ance at  Langley  AFB,  Va.  He  is  presently  sta- 
tioned at  Nakhon  Phanom  Royal  Thai  AFB, 
Thailand. 

1960 

Harold  E.  Carey,  ]r.  has  joined  American  Bilt- 
rite's  Amtico  Flooring  Division,  Trenton,  N.J., 
as  a  research  and  development  chemist. 

Dr.  Robert  Zelis  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  medicine  and  physiology  and  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Cardiology  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  College  of  Medicine  at  the  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  Center. 

1961 

Pamela  K.  Edwards  received  the  UMass  Distin- 
guished Teacher  Award  for  1973-1974  (see  Oct/ 
Nov.  issue  for  related  story). 

1963 

Capt.  Peter  R.  Hefler  received  his  master's  in 
business  from  Adelphi  in  September.  Hefler  got 
his  degree  through  classes  taken  while  commut- 
ing on  the  New  Haven  Railroad  from  Newtown, 
Conn.,  to  New  York  City.  He  estimates  that  he 


traveled  15,000  miles  over  two  years  while 
working  on  the  degree. 

Atty.  Arthur  M.  Maskell  has  joined  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  law  firm  of  Fein  and  Fein. 

1964 

Beverly  Ann  Carlson  spent  three  years  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Tunisia,  traveled  around  the 
world,  and  taught  in  Paris,  France,  before  settling 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  now  teaches  school. 

Carlos  D.  Chiriboga,  a  senior  research  chemist 
for  Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  just 
returned  from  a  tour  of  Russia. 

Edmund  C.  Dearborn,  ]r.  is  employed  by 
Evans  Products  Co.  in  technical  and  management 
positions  in  California  and  Virginia.  He  and  his 
family  live  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Francis  A.  DiCiano  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  civil  engineering  at  the  University. 

Cary  E.  Cedacht  is  a  manager  of  accounts  and 
tax  specialist  for  Meyer  and  Reagan,  a  public 
accounting  firm  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Elinor  M.  Hoffman  has  been  appointed  re- 
gional director  of  field  and  account  services  in 
the  group  insurance  operations  at  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jane  Lunney  is  an  art  resource  teacher  at  Anne 
Arundel  County  Public  School,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Jon  C.  Marion  is  superintendent  of  the  com- 
mercial property  department  at  Aetna  Casualty 
and  Surety  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Barbara  Cerry  Neal  taught  math  at  Andover 
West  Junior  High,  Andover,  Mass.,  until  resign- 
ing last  year  to  give  birth  to  a  son,  Stephen. 

Hugh  D.  Olmstead  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  American  subsidiary  of  Imperial  Chem- 
ical Industries,  Ltd.,  and  is  working  on  technical 
services  at  the  company's  Wilmington,  Del., 
plant. 

Michael  L.  Rothschild  is  working  on  his  doc- 
torate in  marketing  at  Stanford  University  and 
will  be  teaching  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
next  year. 

Charles  J.  Ruma  is  president  of  the  American 
Urban  Corp.  and  resides  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
with  his  wife,  Marcia  Lockhart  Ruma  '65,  and 
their  children. 

1965 

Dr.  Gerry  M.  GoW/iober  is  the  associate  chair- 
man and  an  associate  professor  for  the  depart- 
ment of  speech  communication  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  Buffalo.  He  has  re- 
cently published  three  books  on  communications 
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A  90,000  acre 
home  on  the  range 


when  the  National  Geographic  Society  decided 
to  include  an  article  on  a  working  sheepraising 
ranch  in  their  book.  Life  In  Rural  America,  it 
wasn't  surprising  that  they  chose  the  Diamond 
Trail  Ranch,  run  by  Suzanne  Moynahan  Flitner 
'55  and  her  husband  David,  as  an  ideal  example 
of  that  style  of  ranching. 

The  Flitners'  ranch,  settled  by  David's  grand- 
father in  the  basin  along  the  west  face  of 
Wyoming's  Big  Horn  Mountains,  now  encom- 
passes about  90,000  acres  of  irrigated  farm  land, 
grazing  land,  and  areas  leased  from  the  govern- 
ment or  under  forest  permits. 

Along  with  flocks  of  sheep,  each  of  which 
numbers  in  the  thousands,  the  Flitners  also  raise 
herds  of  registered  and  commercial  Herefords, 
and  grow  crops  of  sugar  beets,  hay,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  silage  and  grain  corn.  The  ranch  even 
has  oil  beneath  it,  although  at  present  it  is  too 
heavy  a  variety  for  commerical  use. 

The  transition  from  life  in  her  home  town  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  to  such  a  large  and  diversified 
ranching  operation  was  at  first  "shocking"  for 
Suzanne  Flitner. 

"There's  always  some  calamity  happening  in 
one  or  another  form,"  Flitner  says.  "You  have 
to  be  able  to  do  just  about  everything,  from  pick- 
ing up  someone  on  the  mountain  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  transporting  horses  here  and  there. 
But  I  still  get  nostalgic  thinking  about  the  ocean, 
and  I  usually  go  back  to  New  England  every 
year." 

She  still  misses  "the  green  I  was  used  to  in  New 
England.  A  little  bit  of  grass  out  here  is  some- 
thing to  get  excited  about." 

The  Flitners  spent  their  first  married  summer 
living  in  a  sheep  wagon  in  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  building  fence  and  herding  a  band 
of  about  a  thousand  sheep.  It  was  here,  Flitner 
says,  that  she  got  her  first  education  about  the 
life-styles  of  ranch  animals. 

"Black-faced  sheep,  you  know,  have  no  man- 
ners and  a  lot  of  curiosity,"  she  says,  laughing. 
"One  day  I  left  the  wagon  door  open  and  when  I 
got  back  there  were  a  couple  of  black-faced  ewes 
inside.  It  wasn't  easy  getting  them  out.  I  learn- 
ed." 

During  the  years  since  that  summer,  Flitner 


has  learned  quite  a  bit  more  about  ranch  life  and, 
besides  teaching  elementary  school,  she  does 
everything  from  shopping  to  helping  out  during 
lambing  (when  ewes  bear  their  offspring).  Until 
recently,  in  fact,  she  also  cooked  for  the  large 
seasonal  haying  and  lambing  crews. 

"I'm  very  happy  to  report  that  we  have  a  cook 
house  now,"  Flitner  says,  laughing.  "So  the 
women  on  the  ranch  have  been  somewhat  liber- 
ated," 

She  has  also  raised  three  children  over  the 
years,  —  Kathryn,  17,  Ellen,  15,  and  Greg,  13  — 
all  of  whom  are  deeply  involved  in  ranching. 
She  feels  that  rural  American  living  imparts 
values  that  are  lacking  in  developed  areas,  and 
that  every  child  needs  "some  part  of  a  rural 
upbringing." 

"1  feel  sorry  for  all  the  mothers  bringing  up 


children  in  the  cities,"  Flitner  says.  "On  a  ranch 
there's  always  someplace  for  kids  to  go,  some- 
thing for  them  to  do." 

But  there  are  problems  to  ranch  living,  too. 
Few  people  want  to  work  long  hours  in  the  hot 
sun,  she  says,  and  the  Flitners  have  had  problems 
hiring  farm  hands.  Coyotes  and  bears  have 
wreaked  havoc  on  their  sheep,  especially  since 
the  government  banned  use  of  the  cyanide  gun 
to  kill  coyotes. 

Flitner  is  concerned  by  what  she  sees  as  a  lack 
of  communication  between  people  who  live  in 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  country. 
Easterners  think  of  ranchers  as  "wildlife  killers," 
she  says,  and  this  is  "so  wrong." 

"We  believe  in  protecting  our  flock,"  Flitner 
says,  "but  David's  never  even  killed  a  coyote. 
There's  nobody  who  wants  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment as  much  as  we  do." 

Flitner  feels  people  in  the  East  don't  under- 
stand ranching  problems  because  of  their  differ- 
ing positions  on  the  economic  chain. 

"When  I  lived  in  New  England,  I  saw  things 
from  the  consumers'  viewpoint,"  she  says. 
"Now  I  see  it  from  the  producers'." 

The  Flitners'  biggest  problems  are  economic. 
The  Diamond  Trail,  for  all  its  size  and  produc- 
tivity, has  turned  a  profit  only  twice  in  25  years, 
and  the  Flitners  stand  to  lose  most  of  what 
they've  previously  gained  this  year. 

The  price  of  fertilizer,  for  example,  has 
doubled  in  the  last  year,  meaning  that  the  Flit- 
ners have  to  use  only  half  as  much  to  stay  within 
their  budget. 

"It's  kind  of  discouraging,"  she  says.  "A  lot 
of  family  operations  are  folding  up  because  they 
just  can't  sustain  all  these  costs.  I  guess  people 
feel  we  should  be  satisfied  with  two  good  years 
out  of  every  25." 

Even  with  all  these  problems,  though,  Flitner 
feels  that  she'd  never  live  anywhere  else. 

"We  have  so  many  things  out  here  that  people 
in  the  East  don't  have,"  she  says.  "Out  here, 
everybody  knows  you  and  everybody  cares.  It's 
a  whole  new  world." 

—  Bill  Halainen 


Life  for  Suzanne  Moynahan  Flitner  '55  encom- 
passes everything  from  teaching  elementary  ed- 
ucation to  minding  sheep. 
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1965  continued 

and  has  been  elected  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Kelley  was  recently  certified 
as  a  Diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of  Anes- 
thesiology. He  is  currently  chief  of  anesthesia 
and  intensive  care  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Jeffrey  A.  Kudsk  received  his  master's  in 
physical  therapy  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
last  summer. 

Frank  G.  Ragusa  received  his  master's  in  civil 
engineering  from  Northeastern  University  last 
year  and  is  presently  employed  by  Metcalf  and 
Eddy  Engineers,  Boston,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife, 
Barbara  Smith  Ragusa,  have  a  daughter,  Susan, 
age  four,  and  a  son,  Christopher,  born  October 
24, 1973. 

PhilUp  E.  Read  received  his  MBA  from  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  last  year  and  is 
presently  the  manager  of  a  local  cable  television 
system  in  Saco,  Me.  He  was  married  August  16, 
1970  to  Susan  Sween,  and  they  have  a  son, 
Richard  Nathan,  born  June  16,  1974. 

Marcia  Lockhart  Ruma,  her  husband  Charles 
'64  and  their  children  reside  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1966 

Dr.  Sook-]ong  Han  'G  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  computer  science  at  Behrend  College, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Capt.  Joseph  F.  Keady,  Jr.  is  an  accounting 
and  finance  officer  with  the  10th  Tactical  Recon 
Wing,  Alconbury  RAF  Station,  England. 

Imelda  Comelio  La  Mountain  has  become  the 
first  woman  assistant  district  attorney  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  Prior  to  her  appointment,  she 
had  been  serving  on  the  staff  of  Garrett  Byrne, 
Suffolk  County  district  attorney,  and  had  been 
in  charge  of  drug  prosecutions. 

Dr.  Ann  Noble  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California,  Davis,  school  of  enolo- 
gy.  The  school  of  enology  teaches  and  does  re- 
search on  the  growing  of  grapes  and  making  of 
wine.  As  a  faculty  member.  Dr.  Noble  tastes 
and  scores  10  new  wines  every  morning  and  10 
new  wines  every  afternoon,  noting  that  enolo- 
gists  "don't  dare  swallow"  because  all  that  wine 
"would  kill  you  for  sure." 

Howard  Scott  and  R.  T.  Sherman  '68  have 
formed  the  Sherman-Scott  Bookcenter  in  Quincy 
Square,  Quincy,  Mass.  Sherman-Scott  is  a 
general  line  paperback  and  hardback  bookstore. 


1967 

Robert  R.  Lebel,  S.J.  represented  the  Graduate 
Theological  Union,  an  ecumenical  consortium 
of  nine  California  theology  schools,  at  the  world 
population  meetings  in  Bucharest  this  summer. 
His  report  on  the  meeting  is  being  published  by 
the  Union's  newspaper  and  the  Diocese  of  Oak- 
land paper.  He  will  be  ordained  a  priest  next 
spring. 

Richard  G.  McGee  is  manager  of  materials  at 
the  Digital  Corp.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Marshall  Nadan  is  an  attorney  in  Albany, 
N.Y.  He  is  married  to  Ann  Dalton. 

Andrew  J.  Reid  has  been  named  general  mana- 
ger of  the  brokerage,  sales  and  service  office  of 
the  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Denver. 

1968 

Philip  H.  Brewer  left  on  his  fourth  trip  to  Europe 
this  fall  and  is  touring  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy. 

Georgia  Tien  Greene  is  enrolled  in  the  master's 
program  in  marine  biology  at  the  University  of 
Guam.  She  also  teaches  ballet  and  is  employed 
as  a  professional  hula  and  Tahitian  dancer.  She 
is  married  to  Lt.  Alan  D.  Greene,  who  is  a  naval 
aviator  flying  transport  aircraft  about  the  west- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 

Rev.  Frederick  F.  Jillson,  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Marriage  and  Family 
Counselors,  is  a  counselor  at  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Judi  Landis  had  a  one-woman  show  of  her 
surrealistic  paintings  at  the  Social  Security 
Building,  San  Francisco  Civic  Center,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  last  fall. 

Capt.  William  J.  Liquori  has  been  assigned  to 
the  University's  air  science  department  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  aerospace  studies. 

Michael  Rakouskas  is  section  chief  for  the 
office  of  inter-governmental  relations  in  North 
Carolina. 

Stephen  O.  Ryan  G  received  his  doctorate  in 
entomology  from  Iowa  State  University  in  Au- 
gust. 

R.  T.  Sherman  and  Howard  Scott  '66  have 
Quincy  Square,  Quincy,  Mass.  Sherman-Scott 
is  a  general  line  paperback  and  hardback  book- 
store. 

llene  Zaleski  Sissenwine  completed  her  mas- 
ter's in  library  science  last  year  and  is  the  audio- 
visual cataloguer  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  library.  She  is  also  working  on  a  master's 
in  marine  affairs.  She  is  married  to  Michael 
Sissenwine  '69. 


1969 

Ronald  J.  Berti  is  employed  by  Monolithic 
Memories,  a  major  producer  of  bipolar  semi- 
conductor memories,  as  a  mask  procurement 
and  control  supervisor.  He  and  his  wife, 
Crickett,  are  presently  forming  a  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Organization  of  Non-Parents. 

Russell  O.  Coon,  Jr.  has  been  promoted  to 
supervisor  in  the  tax  department  at  Touche  Ross 
and  Co.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

H.  Todd  Eachus  G  has  been  appointed  re- 
search affairs  associate  to  Dean  Pat  Camerino  in 
the  University's  Graduate  Research  Center. 

Harvey  D.  Elman  is  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Laurino  Folding  Co.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  and  his  wife,  Linda  Bernstein  Elman  '72,  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Kimberly  Jill,  born 
June  15,  1974. 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Fleischman  'G  has  been  appoint- 
ed group  leader  for  product  research  and  devel- 
opment for  Heinz  U.S.A.,  a  division  of  the  H.J. 
Heinz  Co. 
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Reader's  Forum 


A  brief  piece  in  the  April /May  Alumnus 
("A  dose  for  the  dailies")  has  just  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  and  I  would  like  to  add  some  infor- 
mation which  was  missing  from  the  article. 

Two  members  of  the  University  of  Maine's  de- 
partment of  journalism  were  among  the  evalu- 
ators  in  the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Sur- 
vey. They  were  Prof.  Brooks  Hamilton  and 
Assoc.  Prof.  Alan  Miller  '68G.  I  can  appreciate 
your  selecting  four  seemingly  prestigious  evalu- 
ators,  but  to  do  justice  to  the  work  which  in- 
volved many  hundreds  of  hours  of  labor  by  indi- 
viduals, I  believe  all  the  evaluators  should  be 
recognized. 

The  evaluators  were  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  Ed- 
ward J.  Baumeister,  Jr.,  Richard  Blalock,  James 
Boylan,  Herbert  Brucker,  Edwin  Diamond, 
Rebecca  Gross,  Brooks  W.  Hamilton,  John  R. 
Herbert,  Joseph  V.  Mahoney,  Melvin  Mencher, 
Alan  R.  Miller,  and  Forrest  W.  Seymour. 

Alan  R.  Miller  '68G 
Orono,  Me. 


Landry  can't  lose 


Greg  Landry  '68  may  not  have  the  wolf's  clothing 
or  media  grin  of  a  Joe  Namath,  but  ever  since  he 
started  playing  football,  he's  had  the  consistency 
and  dedication  that  make  a  great  athlete. 

"I  love  sports  in  general,"  says  Landry,  a  first- 
string  quarterback  for  the  Detroit  Lions,  "Once  I 
decided  to  play  football  in  high  school,  1  decided 
to  make  the  team.  I  wasn't  trying  to  emulate 
anyone." 

Landry,  who  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  top 
half  dozen  pro  quarterbacks  in  the  nation,  began 
his  career  under  the  tutelage  of  Nashua  (N.H.) 
High  School  coach  Charles  "Buzz"  Harvey. 

Landry  was  a  "natural"  athlete  in  high  school, 
playing  baseball,  basketball  and  football  with 
equal  competence.  But  it  was  in  the  latter  that  he 
really  stood  out. 

Landry  showed  promise  from  the  start,  leading 
his  team  to  three  consecutive  winning  seasons 
and  Class  L  championships  in  1963  and  1964. 

"Greg  was  fantastic,  tremendously  devoted," 
says  Harvey.  "He  didn't  know  how  to  lose." 

It  didn't  take  long  before  college  football 
coaches  began  to  take  notice  of  the  lanky  Nashua 
star.  Recruiters  from  UMass,  Pitt,  Michigan 
State  and  Syracuse,  among  others,  actively  tried 
to  attract  him  to  their  respective  schools.  Landry 
liked  the  UMass  campus,  though,  and  Redman 
(now  Minuteman)  line  coach  Ted  Schmitt  finally 
talked  him  into  coming  to  the  University. 

Interestingly,  UMass  almost  missed  out  on 
Landry.  Vic  Fusia,  then  coach  of  the  Redmen, 
was  a  little  leery  when  Harvey  approached  him 
about  Landry,  having  recruited  three  Nashua 
players  who  ended  up  on  the  fourth  team  while 
he  coached  Pitt.  Fortunately,  Fusia  decided  to 
take  a  chance  and  send  Schmitt  up  anyhow. 

Landry,  an  outstanding  second  baseman  in 
high  school,  had  to  decide  between  baseball  and 
football  when  he  arrived  at  UMass.  The  consen- 
sus among  those  who  knew  him  is  that  he  could 
have  been  a  pro  in  either  sport. 

"I  loved  baseball  as  much  as  football,  but  I  was 
offered  a  scholarship  in  football,"  says  Landry. 
"Vic  wanted  me  to  participate  in  spring  training 
for  football.  I  had  to  choose  one  of  them." 

It  was  a  most  agreeable  choice.  In  the  three 
years  that  Landry  quarterbacked  for  UMass,  the 
team  had  a  composite  20-7  record.  Landry  also 


managed  to  set  13  University  and  two  New  Eng- 
land records,  including  career  marks  of  3,131 
yards  passing  and  1,632  rushing.  In  1967  he  was 
named  All  Yankee  Conference  quarterback, 
selected  for  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  All  New  England  first  teams,  and 
chosen  as  first  team  quarterback  for  the  Ameri- 
can Football  Coaches  national  college  division. 

"Greg  was  ideal,  he  was  so  coachable,"  says 
Fusia.  "He  had  an  acute  sense  of  the  game  and  it 
was  very  easy  to  teach  him  techniques." 

"He  was  perhaps  the  finest  fellow  I've  ever 
coached  in  reading  defenses,"  Fusia  adds. 


"A  great  deal  of  our  play-calling  was  on  the  line, 
usually  audibles." 

As  for  his  discipline,  Fusia  says  that  Landry 
was  invariably  "the  first  on  the  field  and  the  last 
to  leave." 

Once  again,  football  scouts  took  notice.  From 
Landry's  sophomore  year  on,  pro  scouts  were 
around  for  nearly  every  practice  and  game. 
Landry  had  the  size,  strength  and  intelligence, 
and  he  could  both  throw  and  run.  When  the 
draft  came,  he  went  to  the  Lions  on  the  first 
round,  the  first  quarterback  in  the  nation  to  be 
drafted. 
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"There  really  wasn't  that  much  transition  as 
far  as  knowledge  of  football  goes,"  says  Landry, 
"especially  because  Vic  and  Ted  Schmitt  gave  me 
a  heck  of  a  head  start." 

"The  biggest  change  was  in  the  pressure,"  he 
says,  and  he  learned  about  pressure  quickly. 
When  Lion  quarterback  Bill  Munson  was  hurt  in 
the  first  game  of  the  1968  season,  rookie  Landry 
went  in,  completed  his  first  six  passes  and  threw 
an  80-yard  touchdown  bomb.  But  he  was  also 
intercepted  four  times,  and  the  Lions  lost  to 
Dallas,  59-13. 

There  were  some  fairly  frightening  experiences, 
too,  like  the  time  when  two  Minnesota  Viking 
linemen,  Carl  EUer  and  Alan  Page,  managed  to 
snag  Landry  in  his  own  backfield.  Each  had  one 
of  Landry's  legs,  and  EUer  told  Page  to  "make  a 
wish." 

Despite  such  harrassment,  Landry  managed  to 
compile  some  impressive  statistics  in  his  first  six 
seasons.  He  passed  for  7,474  yards  and  52  touch- 
downs and  had  a  52.5  per  cent  completion  av- 
erage. Landry  also  scrambled  for  1,953  yards 
and  17  touchdowns  on  the  ground,  averaging  7.1 
yards  per  carry. 

But  Landry  tore  a  knee  ligament  in  mid-season 
last  year  and,  when  that  was  more  or  less  healed, 
suffered  a  hairline  fracture  in  his  left  shoulder 
during  pre-season  this  year.  He  sat  out  the  sea- 
son on  the  bench,  frustrated,  until  Munson  was 
injured  in  a  game  against  the  Bears  in  late 
November. 

Landry  quickly  proved  he  still  had  it  together, 
leading  the  Lions  from  a  first  period  10-0  deficit 
to  a  34-17  victory. 

Though  Landry  is  back  in  the  starting  position 
as  quarterback,  he  admits  to  mixed  feelings  about 
his  stay  in  the  Motor  City. 

"At  times  I've  wanted  to  leave  Detroit,  but  it's 
just  impossible,"  Landry  says.  "I  love  New  Eng- 
land and  would  like  to  play  there,  but  I  don't 
foresee  my  being  traded  in  the  near  future." 

Even  though  he  can't  play  around  here,  Landry 
hopes  to  be  able  to  come  to  UMass  during  offr 
season  to  get  a  master's  in  education.  When  he 
gets  out  of  the  pro's  in  "possibly  another  six  or 
seven  years,"  he  hopes  to  work  in  college  admin- 
istration and  do  a  little  coaching. 

—  Bill  Halainen 


Landry  in  college  days:    "He  was  perhaps  the 
finest  fellow  I've  ever  coached  in  reading  de- 
fenses, "  Vic  Fusia  recalls. 


1969  continued 

Richard  D.  Gelfman  has  opened  offices  for 
the  private  practice  of  law  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chuck  Hamburg  was  recently  appointed 
chairman  of  the  hotel/restaurant  administration 
department  at  Bunker  Hill  Community  College, 
Charlestown,  Mass.  Hamburg,  who  formerly 
worked  in  public  relations  for  Sonesta  Corp., 
manages  restaurants  in  Nantucket,  Tanglewood 
and  Beverly  and,  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  dean  of  the  hotel  school  at  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Junior  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ashley  W.  Home  received  his  master's  in  fine 
arts  from  the  University  of  Iowa  last  summer. 

Thomas  F.  Limero  is  teaching  chemistry  at 
the  Caribbean  School,  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico.  He 
received  his  master's  degree  in  education  from 
Fairfield  University  last  May.  He  and  his  wife, 
Lorraine  E.  Batch  Limero,  have  a  son,  Christo- 
pher, age  two. 

Lt.  Thomas  F.  Majchrowski  has  graduated 
from  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  missile  com- 
bat crew  operational  readiness  training  course 
at  Vandenberg  AFB,  Cal.  He  will  be  stationed 
at  Grand  Forks  AFB,  N.D.,  for  duty  as  a  missile 
combat  crew  member. 

Kathleen  A.  Lampron  Rice  was  named  an 
assistant  treasurer  by  the  Newton  Waltham  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  in  December,  1973,  and  is  pre- 
sently managing  the  West  Newton,  Mass., 
branch  of  that  bank.  She  is  married  to  Thomas 
N.  Rice  '70. 

Michael  P.  Sissenwine  is  a  research  associate 
in  oceanography  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  and  will  complete  his  doctorate  in  ocean- 
ography next  June.  He  is  married  to  Eilen  H. 
Zaleski  Sissenwine  '68. 

1970 

Francis  ].  Duksta  has  been  promoted  to  super- 
visor in  the  integrated  services  department  at 
Touche  Ross  and  Co.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Capt.  Brian  ].  Krutka  has  been  assigned  to 
L.G.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass.,  for  duty  with  a  unit 
of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command. 

Capt.  Charlie  R.  Nash  has  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  Air  University's  Squadron  Of- 
ficer School,  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. 

Dale  A.  Pope  has  recently  been  appointed 
project  planner  for  Amherst,  Mass.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Kathryn  McKnight  Pope,  a  nurse  prac- 
titioner with  the  University's  Health  Service. 

Thomas  N.  Rice  received  his  master's  of 
divinity  from  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School  in  May  and  has  been  called  as  assistant 


pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  No.  Abington, 
Mass.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Kathleen  A. 
Lampron  '69. 

Louis  G.  Silva,  a  ninth  grade  science  teacher 
in  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  public  school  system,  has 
been  awarded  an  Ed.M.  degree  in  secondary 
school  guidance  and  counseling  from  Salem  State 
College.  He  is  presently  completing  his  state 
certification  requirements  as  a  school  psycholo- 
gist and  plans  to  enroll  in  a  doctoral  program 
in  educational  administration  at  Boston  College. 

Leonard  Turesky  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive sales  director  for  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
region  of  American  Bankers  Life  Assurance  Co., 
Miami,  Fla. 

1971 

Albert  A.  Agresti,  S.J.  received  a  master's  in 
philosophy  from  Boston  College  after  two  years 
in  the  Jesuit  Novitiate.  He  is  now  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  the  Cranwell  School,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Larry  G.  Ballantine  'G  has  joined  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  Ciba-Geigy  Corp.,  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  as  an  environmentalist  in  the  analytical 
chemistry  department. 

Brenda  L.  Diggins  is  working  as  an  applica- 
tions programmer  in  the  computer  center  at 
Rider  College.  She  also  teaches  a  course  in  data 
processing  for  the  department  of  business  educa- 
tion. 

Alice  Smith  Moore  has  been  appointed  the 
new  editor  of  Context,  the  University  of  Idaho 
alumni  magazine,  and  Campus  News,  the  UI 
faculty  newsletter. 

Jean  Paratore  received  her  master's  in  physical 
education  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Greensboro,  N.C.  She  is  presently  em- 
ployed as  a  physical  education  instructor  and 
coordinator  of  women's  intramurals. 

Melvin  E.  Williams,  a  professor  of  English  at 
American  International  College,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  the  author  of  "Do  Black  Poets  Write 
Black  Poems?"  in  the  current  issue  of  Today's 
Education.  It  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
presenting  instructional  techniques  to  motivate 
students. 

1972 

Donald  S.  Connors  is  attending  the  American 
Graduate  School  of  International  Management, 
Glendale,  Ariz. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Ehmann  G  has  been  appointed 
senior  food  technologist  for  Heinz  U.S.A.,  a 
division  of  H.J.  Heir\z  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Linda  Bernstein  Elman  taught  home  economics 
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in  the  Enfield,  Conn.,  school  system  until  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Kimberly  Jill,  to  her  and  her 
husband,  Harvey  D.  Elman  '69,  on  June  15,  1974. 

Harvey  W.  Gendreau  is  presently  in  his  third 
year  of  teaching  chemistry  at  Framingham 
(Mass.)  North  High  School.  He  is  also  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  Boston  State  College. 

Ann  Whiting  Lord  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant dean  of  admissions  at  Bates  College,  Lewis- 
ton,  Me. 

1/Lt.  Al  Mangan  is  stationed  with  the  Army 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  He  married  Jennifer  "Jay" 
Johnston  '74,  on  June  29,  1974. 

E.  Joseph  McConnell  is  teaching  fifth  grade 
in  Nyack,  N.Y.,  and  is  working  towards  a  mas- 
ter's. He  is  married  to  Barbara  Serebrakian 
McConnell  '73. 

Thomas  F.  Parfcer  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant to  the  vice  president  of  Colbert  Artists 
Management,  New  York  City. 

Nathan  Rosenthal  is  teaching  social  studies  at 
North  Brookfield  (Mass.)  Junior-Senior  High 
School.  He  married  Carol  Silver  on  August  12, 
1973. 

James  D.  Ross  is  presently  raising  swine  at  the 
Hadley  Estate  Farms,  Hadley,  Mass. 

PO/3C  Tom  M.  Thomas  has  been  transferred 
to  the  stock  control  and  accounting  office  on  the 
submarine  tender  Fulton,  based  in  New  London, 
Conn. 


Alumni  on  the  Hill 

Last  November's  election  saw  several 
UMass  graduates  triumph  at  the  polls. 
Among  the  veteran  legislators  returned  to 
the  state  House  of  Representatives  were : 
Speaker  of  the  House  David  M.  Bartley 
'56,  Democrat  from  the  7th  Hampden  dis- 
trict; William  U.  MacLean,  Jr.  '58,  Demo- 
crat from  the  6th  Bristol  district ;  Thomas 
G.  Simons  '63,  Republican  from  the  3rd 
Franklin  district;  James  G.  Collins  '68, 
Democrat  from  the  4ch  Hampshire  dis- 
trict; and  Arthur  M.  Khoury  '61,  Demo- 
crat from  the  23rd  Essex  district. 

Two  Democrats  are  newcomers  to  the 
House :  Gerald  M.  Cohen  '55  from  the 
27th  Essex  district,  and  Alfred  Saggesse, 
Jr.  '68  from  the  30th  Suffolk  district. 

State  Senator  Robert  A.  Hall  '72,  a  Re- 
publican, was  returned  to  office  from  the 
2nd  Worcester  district. 


1973 

Daniel  C.  Kamal  is  working  on  his  master's  at 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Communica- 
tions. 

Richard  M.  Kelleher  is  an  executive  assistant 
atHenrici's  Restaurant,  Oak  Brook,  111.,  while 
working  on  his  master's  in  restaurant  manage- 
ment at  Purdue  University.  He  is  married  to 
Nancy  Spilman  Kelleher  '71,  who  is  expecting  a 
child  in  March. 

Barbara  Serebrakian  McConnell  is  teaching 
high  school  English  in  Nyack,  N.Y.  and  is  work- 
ing towards  a  master's  degree.  She  is  married  to 
£.  Joseph  McConnell  '72. 

Susan  Michaels  has  become  the  first  zoning 
enforcement  officer  hired  in  Belchertown,  Mass., 
to  replace  the  formerly  part-time  position  of 
building  inspector. 

James  M.  Rose  is  engaged  in  oceanic  research 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  facility  in  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, Canada. 

Charles  B.  Salemi  is  a  junior  bacteriologist  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Boston. 

1974 

Christine  A.  Couture  exhibited  her  collection  of 
paintings  entitled  "Little  Evils"  at  the  Jones 
Library  in  Amherst  last  summer. 

Terry  Lee  Glass  is  an  associate  programmer 
for  Honeywell  Information  Systems,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Dunstan  A.  Harris  has  joined  the  book  divi- 
sion of  Time,  Inc.  as  a  text  researcher. 

Gary  A.  Lesslie  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  after  completing  six 
weeks  advanced  ROTC  training  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C. 

Michelle  M.  Roy  is  a  physical  education 
teacher  at  Ward  Melville  High  School,  Setauket, 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Eugene  Terry  'G,  an  assistant  professor  of 
literature  at  Hampshire  College,  has  received 
his  doctorate  from  the  University. 

Marriages 

James  R.  Smith  '64  to  Claire  Healy.  Bruce  L. 
Robert  '65  to  Elizabeth  MacKinstry,  July  6,  1974. 
William  Robert  Hunter  '69  to  Nancy  Ruth 
Holtham,  August  10,  1974.  Barbara  Ann 
Nawrocki  '69  to  James  Monroe.  Jane  Abrams 
'71  to  Stephen  Walsh,  September  14, 1974. 
Cathleen  M.  Salvador  '71  to  George  E.  Gilman 
'73.  Sandra  Schnaper  '71  to  Deane  Perkins, 
August  4,  1973.  Neil  A.  Stroul  '71  to  Beth  Anne 


Shapiro.  Edward  Zabloski  '71  to  Elizabeth 
Lehman,  July  20,  1974.  Mary  Evelyn  Alderman 
'72G  to  John  Mason  Lord,  August,  1974.  Jane 
Marie  Burke  '72  to  Joseph  Patrick  Mooney. 
Nancy  Ann  Curley  '72  to  William  C.  Peterson, 
August,  1974.  Randall  Albert  Girouard  '72  to 
Melinda  Ann  McCosker,  August  3,  1974. 
Deborah  L.  Ranta  '72  to  Erick  W.  Schroeder  '73, 
July  1,  1972.  Barry  John  Rubenstein  '72  to  Anne 
Stadnicki  '72,  August,  1974.  Thomas  Arthur 
Bridges  '73  to  Shelley  Parker  '73,  August  10, 
1974.  David  J.  Clarkson  '73  to  Ellen  Marie  Koles. 
Denise  Louise  Dolvin  '73  to  William  Michael 
McCarthy,  August  25,  1974.  Deborah  N.  Little 
'73  to  Hyman  P.  Miller.  Kevin  J.  Sheehan  '73 
to  Susan  MacDonald.  Wendy  Ann  Small  '73  to 
John  W.  Wannop,  Jr.  Joanne  L.  Weygaud  '73 
to  Ronald  N.  Fallon.  Rosemarie  T.  Ciramella 
'74  to  Lawrence  M.  Whitman,  Jr.  Lynda  D. 
Giftos  '74  to  Allan  Kingsley  Belfield  III.  Gayle 
Ann  Hathaway  '74  to  Kenneth  L.  Goss,  Septem- 
ber 17, 1974.  Jean  Marie  Johnson  '74  to  Weston 
Heath  Torrey,  Jr.  Jennifer  "Jay"  Johnston  '74  to 
Al  Mangan  '72,  June  29, 1974. 

Births 

Diane  Edith  born  October  1, 1974  to  Donald  and 
Deborah  Read  Aikman  '62;  along  with  an  older 
brother  and  sister,  Diane  has  a  brother,  Dennis 
Robert,  born  July  21, 1972.  Charlene  Marie 
born  August  17, 1974  to  Kenneth  and  Charlotte 
Payson  Wood  '66.  Stephen  Paul  born  August 
13,  1974  to  Robert  and  Gloria  Brodsky  Cooley 
'68;  Stephen  has  an  older  brother,  George  Alan, 
born  December  8,  1971.  Elizabeth  Mangan  born 
September  7, 1974  to  Paul  and  Deborah  Mangan 
Flanagan  '69.  Heidi  Michelle  bom  in  April  to 
Elliott  and  Marcia  Aronstein  Satz  '69.  David 
Charles  born  June  22,  1974  to  Charles  and 
Nancy  Deneault  May  '71. 

Deaths 

Louis  A.  Webster  '14  died  in  September,  1974. 
Besides  operating  his  own  farm  in  Blackstone, 
Mass.,  Webster  was  involved  in  numerous  other 
activities.  He  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  from  1929-32,  served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  was  an  assistant  editor  of 
WEEI's  "Farmers  Almanac  of  the  Air,"  and  was 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus,  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association,  and  the  Worcester  County  Republi- 
can Club.  He  was  president  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Marketing  Officials,  was  a 
trustee  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  and 
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served  as  director  of  the  Associate  Alumni.  In 
1965,  Webster  received  an  honorary  doctorate 
in  agriculture  from  the  University. 

Perley  B.  Jordan  '16  died  September  13, 1974. 
He  retired  from  his  position  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  Essex  County  Cooperative  Bank,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  in  1966  and  had  retired  to  Manchester, 
N.H.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Jane,  a  daughter  and  a 
grandson. 

Brooks  Light  'I7died  August  21,  1974.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Anna. 

Walter  G.  Bruce  '18  died  January  29,  1974  at 
the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

Vincent  N.  Gagliarducci  '32  died  August  21, 
1974.  Gagliarducci,  who  played  varsity  football 
for  UMass,  also  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Rome,  Perugia,  Horence,  Munich  and  Grenoble, 
and  received  his  doctorate  from  Columbia.  He 
taught  at  Wesleyan  during  WW  II,  then  at 
UMass'  veterans  school  at  Fort  Devens  before 
going  on  to  teach  in  the  Springfield  and  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  secondary  systems.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Gagliarducci  was  a  teacher 
and  head  of  the  chemistry  and  physics  depart- 
ment at  Bloomfield  (Conn.)  High  School.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Domenica,  two  daughters 
and  two  sisters. 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  Conway  '37  died  September  19, 
1974.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Winifred. 

Beryl  Briggs  Bezanson  '39  died  November  21, 

1973.  Following  an  internship  in  clinical  nutri- 
tion at  the  Boston  Dispensary,  she  worked  with 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Program  for  Youth  in 
Connecticut  and  was  city  nutritionist  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  From  1955  to  1964,  she  served 
as  director  of  the  Community  Welfare  Council, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  and  vicinity,  where  she 
produced  the  first  directory  of  welfare  services 
for  the  area.  She  was  assistant  director  of  the 
Somerset  County  Library  near  her  home  in 
Middlesex,  N.J.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Walter,  two  sons  and  her  parents. 

George  F.  Ensworth  '5IG  died  September  13, 

1974.  Ensworth  taught  at  Westfield  (Mass.) 
High  after  graduating  from  Cornell  in  1920. 
After  WW  II,  he  began  teaching  pre-aviation 
courses  at  Westfield  using  skills  he'd  learned  in 
the  service.  Ensworth  became  principal  of  the 
school  in  1952.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Ruth. 

Charles].  DiCostanzo  '53  died  of  a  heart  attack 
July  1,  1973  in  Auke  Bay,  Alaska. 


Alumni  are  bitten 
by  the  phonothon  bug 


It  takes  more  than  a  list  of  telephone  numbers  to 
make  a  UMass  phonothon.  Months  before 
volunteers  actually  start  to  make  calls,  an  area's 
phonothon  chairperson  starts  the  ball  rolling 
by  finding  five  people  to  act  as  vice-chairpersons. 
Vice-chairpersons  are  then  expected  to  locate 
five  captains  apiece.  A  pre-phonothon  is  then 
conducted  where  captains  attempt  to  get  commit- 
ments from  agents  to  come  in  and  work  on  the 
official  phonothon. 

Bill  Mellen  '49,  chairman  of  this  past  Novem- 
ber's Amherst  phonothon,  views  the  structure  a 
bit  more  graphically.  "It  spreads  by  contact, 
like  a  disease,"  he  says.  Over  120  volunteers 
called  2,082  alumni  in  the  phonothon  Mellen 
headed,  resulting  in  $17,853  in  pledges. 

One  person  who  has  been  bitten  by  the  phono- 
thon bug  is  Ed  Struzziero  '50,  chairman  of  the 
Springfield  phonothon  held  in  October. 

"I  get  a  kick  out  of  working  with  people,"  he 
says.  "I'm  just  a  ham  who  still  loves  the  school. 
I  just  can't  say  no.  People  tell  me  that  if  I  was  a 
prostitute  I'd  be  a  millionaire." 

The  six-day  phonothon  Struzziero  led  netted 
$17,530,  which  about  equals  last  year's  figure. 
Over  100  volunteers  were  successful  in  receiving 
pledges  from  52  per  cent  of  the  people  they  con- 
tacted. Struzziero  was  pleased  that  so  many 
people  volunteered  to  make  calls.  "They  always 
tell  you  not  to  expect  anyone  who  said  they'd 
come  to  show  up,"  he  says,  "but  on  two  succes- 
sive nights  we  had  more  people  than  phones 
available.  The  alumni  are  starting  to  get  a  feel 
for  it." 

Chris  Chambers  '72  was  one  of  the  Springfield 
faithfuls.  She  worked  on  last  year's  phonothon 
and  returned  this  year  as  a  vice-chairwoman. 
"There  are  really  great  people  working  on  the 
phonothon  who  know  what  they're  doing"  she 
explains.  "I  was  an  avid  UMass  fan  and  really 
enjoyed  going  to  school  there.  Now  I'm  getting 
more  involved  in  alumni  activities." 

For  Chambers,  the  personal  touch  of  a  phone 
call  seemed  to  do  the  trick.  "I  called  a  lot  of 
out-of-staters,"  she  says.  "People  from  Califor- 
nia were  astounded.  If  they  could  give  some- 
thing, they  did." 

But  there  were  a  few  exceptions :  "I  called  one 


older  man  who  had  heard  about  coed  dorms," 
Chambers  recalls.  "He  wouldn't  give  anything. 
He  thought  that  we  were  bringing  children  up  to 
UMass  to  be  corrupted." 

Despite  the  occasional  setback,  phonothons 
appear  to  be  here  to  stay,  and  Chambers  thinks 
it  will  be  a  lot  easier  next  year. 

"So  many  of  the  people  that  worked  in  my 
group  asked  me  to  please  make  sure  and  call 
them  again  next  year,"  she  says. 

Still  to  come  this  year  are  phonothons  in  Bos- 
ton, Washington,  D.C.,  and  Hartford,  and  the 
student  phonothon  which  will  be  run  from  Am- 
herst . 

— Peter  Breslow  '76 


Bill  Mellen  '49,  chairman  of  the  Amherst  phono- 
thon, speaks  to  volunteers  in  Memorial  Hall. 
The  Amherst  phonothon  was  the  second  of  the 
year;  the  first,  in  Springfield,  netted  $17, 530. 
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Notes  and  Notices 


Music  in  the  Cage 

In  its  continuing  effort  to  support  University 
cultural  events,  the  alumni  association  this 
October  held  a  theatre  party  when  the  Nev*^ 
Japan  Philharmonic  Orchestra  performed  at  the 
Curry  Hicks  Cage. 

About  100  alumni  joined  several  hundred 
other  concert-goers  in  hearing  the  Philharmonic, 


which  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  youthful  Berlin 
or  Vienna  Philharmonic,  perform  a  variety  of 
pieces,  from  Berlioz'  vivacious  "Overture  to  the 
Roman  Carnival"  to  the  complex  and  introspec- 
tive Piano  Concerto  No.  2  by  Prokofiev. 

According  to  the  Fine  Arts  Council,  the  alumni 
group  comprised  "by  far"  the  largest  theatre 
party  to  attend  a  University  cultural  event. 

A  champagne  reception  was  held  after  the 
concert  and  was  attended  by  about  40  alumni 
and  friends. 

The  success  of  Yankee  Conference  night  at 
the  Boston  Pops  last  May,  which  400  UMass 
alumni  attended,  inspired  the  association  to  re- 
serve seats  for  the  Philharmonic  concert,  says 
Brenda  Rau,  staff  assistant  at  the  alumni  office. 

"We  recognized  the  desire  of  alumni  to  have 


cultural  events  as  opposed  to  just  social  affairs," 
she  says.  "I  was  really  pleased  with  the  success 
of  the  whole  thing,  because  it  shows  us  that 
alumni  really  want  to  do  these  sorts  of  things." 
Already  in  the  works  are  plans  to  reserve  as 
many  places  as  possible  for  alumni  when  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  opens  the  Fine  Arts 
Center's  inaugural  season  next  fall. 

Students  and  alumni  interact 

UMass  students  involved  in  the  Outreach  pro- 
gram in  Washington,  D.C.  have  started  getting 
to  know  area  alumni.  The  interaction  began 
last  spring  when  a  number  of  the  Outreach  in- 
terns worked  on  the  Washington-area  phono- 
thon.  Since  then,  alumni  have  conducted  semi- 
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A  10-9  score,  with  UMass  on  the  short  end,  was  cold  comfort  for  the  hundreds  of  alumni  who  gathered 
for  Homecoming,  but  tailgaters  found  other  ways  to  warm  their  spirits. 


nars  for  the  students,  have  thrown  a  pot  luck 
supper  at  the  interns'  apartment  house,  and  have 
helped  provide  paint  and  other  necessities  for  the 
house.  The  students,  in  turn,  have  appointed  an 
alumni  affairs  coordinator. 

Anyone  interested  in  visiting  the  Outreach 
house  at  1515  16th  Street,  N.W.  or  in  doing 
something  with  these  students  can  contact  Joe 
Vinskey,  student /alumni  coordinator  (202-462- 
9826)  or  Raymond  F.  Pelissier,  2700  South  16th 
Street,  Apt.  670,  Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

Out-of-state  admissions 

In  the  past  several  months  the  alumni  office  has 
received  an  increasing  number  of  complaints 
from  out-of-state  alumni  about  admissions' 
policies.  The  following  should  set  the  record 
straight. 

By  regulation,  95  per  cent  of  students  entering 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
must  be  residents  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  admitted  from  within  Massachusetts,  but 
nearly  impossible  from  out  of  state.  As  a  result, 
and  because  of  the  need  to  hold  down  costs, 
most  applicants  from  out  of  state  receive  a  letter 
discouraging  them  from  applying. 

But  this  policy  does  not  apply  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  alumni,  who  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  residents  of  Massachusetts.  As  a  result, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  correspon- 
dence with  the  admissions  office  indicate  clearly 
that  the  applicant  is  the  child  of  an  alumnus, 
and  that  that  fact  be  noted  on  the  application. 

If  there  are  any  difficulties  with  this  —  or  with 
any  other  aspect  of  the  University  —  please  let 
the  alumni  office  know. 

Alumni  College  to  repeat  next  summer 

Because  of  the  success  of  this  year's  Five  College 
Alumni  College,  plans  are  being  made  to  repeat 
the  program  next  summer  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.  The  college, 
which  will  be  held  July  13-19,  will  focus  on 
issues  surrounding  the  family  —  its  past,  present, 
and  future.  Representing  UMass  on  the  aca- 
demic planning  committee  for  the  college  is  Dr. 
Louis  Fischer  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Debate  Union  newsletter  available 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  Debate  Union's  alumni 
newsletter  includes  a  report  on  the  1973-74  sea- 
son for  UMass  debaters,  information  on  the 
newly-established  Debate  Union  Scholarship 
Fund,  and  profiles  of  former  UMass  debaters. 
For  copies  of  the  newsletter,  write  Ronald 


Matlon,  director  of  debate,  department  of  com- 
munication studies,  on  campus. 

Alumni  representatives 

The  following  alumni  are  serving  the  campus  and 
alumni  association  in  key  capacities.  Inquiries 
to  them  may  be  addressed  c/o  the  alumni  office. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES:  Robert  Gordon  '48; 
Robert  Spiller  '52;  Frederick  Troy  '31. 

UMASS  FOUNDATION:  Paul  Marks  '57,  presi- 
dent ;  Dennis  Crowley  '29,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent; Lawrence  Jones '26,  treasurer;  Robert 
Halloran  '41 ;  Frederick  Troy  '31 ;  Mary  Carney 

'45. 

BUILDING  ASSOCIATION:  Lawrence  Jones 
'26,  president;  Richard  Davis '28;  Eleanor  Bate- 
man  '23;  Henry  Walker  '16;  Paul  Marks  '57. 

BUILDING  AUTHORITY:  Harold  Dickey  '17; 
Evan  Johnston  '50;  William  Aubin  '57;  John 
Maginnis  '18. 

PHONOTHON CHAIRPERSONS:  William 
Mellen  '49,  Amherst;  Frank  Simons  '41,  Boston; 
Robert  Dallmeyer  '59,  Hartford;  Edmund 
Struzziero  '50,  Springfield;  Stephen  Sadler  '76, 
Student;  John Kominski  '59,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  THLETIC  COUNCIL :  Daniel  Melley  '55 ; 
Arthur  Elkins  '57;  Mary  Barber  '44. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY:  John  Kominski 
'59;  Robert  Pollack  '54;  George  Nassar  '60. 

Alumni  chairs 

University  of  Massachusetts  alumni  chairs  are 
presently  available  and  can  be  ordered  through 
the  alumni  office  (413-545-2317).  Arm  chairs 
with  cherry-wood  finished  arms  ($60.00)  and 
Boston  rockers  ($50.00)  are  in  stock.  Both  prices 
include  shipping  charges  to  Amherst.  The  chairs 
must  be  picked  up  at  Memorial  Hall. 

Nominations  for  teaching  awards 

The  Distinguished  Teacher  Awards  Committee 
is  seeking  nominations  from  all  members  of  the 
University  community  for  outstanding  faculty, 
teaching  assistants  and  teachir\g  associates. 
(Faculty  nominees  should  have  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  minimum  of  three  years.)  Nomina- 
tions should  be  supported  by  a  written  state- 
ment describing  the  nominee's  excellence  in  the 
various  facets  of  teaching.  Please  address  to : 
Kinney  Thiele,  Provost's  Office,  Whitmore, 
UMass,  Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 


Coming  Alumni  Events 


FIVE  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  COLLEGE ; 
July  13  -  July  19 

BASKETBALL  POST-GAME  COCKTAIL 
HOURS : 

UMass  vs.  Harvard  at  Harvard,  January  5 
at  Penthouse  Lounge,  Holyoke,  Harvard 
UMass  vs.  Duquesne  at  the  Springfield  Civic 

Center,  January  11 
UMass  vs.  Fairfield  University  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  February  22 

ALUMNI  TRAVEL  PROGRAM : 
Hawaii,  January  11-25 

Greece,  cancelled  (the  Greek  government  has 
placed  travel  restrictions  on  tourism  due  to 
the  political  situation  there.) 

REUNION 

June  6,  7,  and  8,  for  the  following  Classes: 
'20,  '25,  '30,  '35,  '40,  '45,  '50,  '55,  '60,  '65,  and  '70. 

Should  you  require  more  information  on  any 
particular  program,  please  write  to  John  F. 
O'Connell,  Jr.  '69,  Alumni  Relations  Director, 
Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 


Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
What  are  you  thinking? 

Please  keep  in  touch.  We  print  all  the  class  notes 
we  receive  and  many  letters  to  the  editor.  We 
must,  however,  reserve  the  right  to  shorten  or 
edit  information  for  publication  whenever  ne- 
cessary. 

Please  send  address  changes  to  the  Alumni 
Office,  Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  Ma.  01002. 

Class  notes  and  other  correspondence  should 
be  sent  to  The  Alumnus,  Munson  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  01002. 
Class  note  entries  should  be  printed  or  typed. 
Please  include  year  of  graduation,  full  name, 
and  specify,  in  appropriate  cases,  whether  both 
husband  and  wife  graduated  from  the  University. 

Please  note  that  The  Alumnus  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  production.  We  will  publish  material 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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A  warm  thought  for  a  cold  day 

Reunion  Weekend  is  closer  than  the  plummeting  thermometer  would  have  you  believe.  Plan 
now  to  return  to  campus  June  6,  7  and  8  for  an  event-packed  weekend  with  your  old  classmates. 
There  will  be  a  dinner  dance  on  Friday,  a  breakfast  with  University  officials  plus  seminars,  the 
awards  luncheon  and  class  banquets  on  Saturday,  and  a  Bloody  Mary  breakfast  on  Sunday  to 
send  you  on  your  way.  The  featured  classes  this  year  are :   1920,  1925,  1930,  1935,  1940,  1945, 
1950,  1955,  and  1960. 
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